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CHAPTER XXV. 


In the fall of Edinbm*gli Castle, and the provisicn- 
ary arrangement with Spain, the first great Catliolic 
conspiracy against Elizabeth w^as finally extinguished. 
The recusants, disheartened at their desertion by 
Pliilip, flung tlieir cause upon Providence, and the 
whole island settled down in a sullen but unresisting 
acquiescence. While the danger lasted, the Queen 
had not shown to advantage. Sir Francis Walsing- 
ham, not once only, but at every trying crisis of her 
life, had to describe her conduct as “ dishonourable and 
dangerous ; ’’ dishonourable, because she never hesitated 
to break a promise when to keep it was inconvenient, 
and dangerous from the universal distrust which she 
had inspired in those who had once relied upon her. 
But her disposition to compromise, her extreme objec- 
tion to severity or coercion, were better suited to 
conciliate defeated enemies. Whether it was policy, 
or that, like Hamlet, she “ lacked gall,” she never 
remembered an injury. She fought with treason by 
being blind to it, and made men loyal in spite of them- 
selves, by persistently trusting them. 

Her manners were eminently popular. She was 
hard of feature and harsh of voice: “ her humours,” as 
Sir T. Heneage expressed it, “ had not grown weak 
with ago ; ” but she was free of access to her presence, 
quick- witt(‘d, and familiar of speech with men of all 
degrees. She rode, shot, jested, and drank beer ; spat, 
and swore upon occasions ; swore not like “ a comfit* 
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make!‘’.s wife,” but round, moutli-fllling oaths, ^vliicb 
would have satisfied Hotspur, — the human oliaracter 
shewing always through the royal robes, yet with the 
queenly dignity never so impaired that liberties could 
be ventured in return. 

The public policy of the realm was in the main 
directed by Bnrghley, but his measures were at all 
times liable to be suspended or reversed. She had a 
second car always open to Catholic advisers — pension- 
ers, some of them, of Spain — in the household and 
the cabinet. Her ladies of the bedchamber were, lor 
the most part, the friends and correspondents of Mary 
Stuart. Her favourite courtiers, men like Lord Oxford 
and Lord Henry Howard, were the most poisonous in- 
sti'iunents of Spanish intrigue. Her “ new minion,” as 
he was spitefully called abroad, Leicester’s rival, Six 
Christopher Hatton, was a Catholic in all but the name. 
The relations of Elizabeth with these persons, however 
insolently remaihed upon by the refugees and malig- 
Hants, were never generally misunderstood, and, if 
regretted, were regretted only for public reasons b} 
her wiser statesmen. 

Leicester, no doubt, she would have liked well tc 
marry. Leicester had been an object, at one time, of 
grave suspicion, and even Cecil’s mind once misgave 
him on the ambiguous position in which this nobleman 
stood towards his sovereign. But the Spanish Ambas- 
sador de Silva enquired curiously into the scandals 
which were flying, and satisfied himself that tliey were 
without foundation. And the absolute silencci after- 
wards of Mendoza, on a subject on which hatred would 
have made him eloquent, is a further and conclusive 
ansv'er to the charges of Allen and Sanders.^ Leiccs- 
X In the enormous mass of Mendoza’s correspondence at Simancas, tlier* 
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ter continued till his death an object of exceptioi.-a. 
regard- Hatton, a handsome, innocent, rather absurd 
]ierson, was attached to her on the footing of a human 
hipdog, and he repaid her caresses with a genuine 
devotion, ridiculotis only in the language in which it 
was expressed.^ Elizabeth had nicknames for every 
one who was about her person : Burghley was her 
“ spirit ; ” Leicester, her “ sweet Robin ; ” Oxford, her 
“ hoar ; ” Hatton, her her “ sheep ; ” her 

mouton, Anglicised into ‘‘ Mutton.” The letters 
addressed to her by statesmen arc remarkable for the 
absence of formality, for language, often of severe and 
startling plainness, unseasoned with a compliment. She 
kept her intelligence for Burghley and Walsingham, 
and gave her folly to tlie favourites. The hard politi- 
cian of the cabinet exacted in the palace the most 
profound adulation ; she chose to he adored for her 
beauty, and complimented as a paragon of perfection. 

Her portraits are usually without shadow, as if her 
features radiated light. Sometimes she was repre- 
sented in more than mortal character; as an Artemis 

is not a single imputation upon t.'ie personal cliaraofer of Elizabeth. A 
youth calling himself Arthur Dudley, and profe.ssing to be the .son of Eliza- 
beth and Leicester, was presented to Philip in 1585, by Sir Francis Engle- 
field. His story was inquired into, and he was treated as an impostor. 

t Sir Harri.s Nicolais, very strangely as it appears to me, construes Hat- 
ton’s letters to Elizabeth as an evidence of a di.«creditaI)Io connection 
between them. And yet one of the strongest love passages is follow'ed by 
an urgent entreaty to her to many, and it is not to be .supposed he even 
tliouglit .she could marry him. *' This is the twelfth day since I .sa« 
the brightness of that sun that giveth light unto my sense and .soul. I wax 
ail amazed creature. Give me leave, madam, to I'cmove mj'.self out of tliijj 
h-ks(imo idiadow, so far as my imagination with these good means, may 
lead me tonninlsymi: and let me thus salute you : Live forever most ex- 
cellent creature, and love some man to show yourself thankful tor God’s 
high hihonr in you. l am too far off to hear your ait.swer to this salutation. 
1 kiiow it would be full of virtue and great wi.sdom; but i fear for soma 
]):'.rt tiu'veof 1 w'ould have but small thanks.” — Hatton to th(5 Queen, .liuw 
17,1578: //i/c (y/fotto?!, by Sir II. Nicolas, p. 2'!' 


vvilli }x)\y and crescent ; as the Heathen Queen of love 
and beauty, as the Christian Eegina Cceli, whose 
nativity ^ fell close to her own birthday, and whose 
functions as the virgin of Protestantism she was sup- 
posed to supersede. When she appeared as a mere 
woman, she was painted in robes, which it is to be 
presumed that she actually wore, broidered with eyes 
and ears as e;nblematic of omnipresence or with 
lizards, crocodiles, serpents, and other monsters, em- 
blematic, whatever they meant besides, of her own 
extraordinary taste. 

Hatton tells her when he is writing to her, that “ to 
see her was heaven, and the lack of her was hell’s 
torment.” “Passion overcomes him,” as he thinks 
upon her sweetness. Leicester “ is but half alive ” 
when he is absent from “her most blessed presence.” 
Even in business of state she Avas not proof against 
flattery. Mendoza could divert her at any time from 
disagreeable subjects by turning the conversation upon 
her personal excellencies.® Sir John Smith, when 
sent on a visit to the Court of France, found it pru- 
dent to dispraise the Queen and ladies there to her 
Majesty’s advantage.^ 

And there were no attentions which more certainly 
brought substantial w'ages. The public service was 

1 Sept. 8. Eliz. bom Sept. 7. 

2 “ Divertiendola dellaa platicas con otras a qiie yo estaba cierto habia do 

dav oydos, como dccirle quan buena estaba.” — Mendoza al Rev, 31 Mavzo, 
lb7&: MiS. Smancas. . 

“ I assure yonr Majest}' of my faith there is inoi’e beauty in your 
Majesty’s fiufjer than in aiu' one lady amons them all. I had heard the 
French Queen, before I saw her, commended to be very fair and of gooc 
pre.^ence. Clear .skinned .she is, but very pale and without colour; her face 
rea.sonably well formed, but for majesty of a princess, God knows she ha' 
Hone,” etc. — Sir John Smith to Elizabeth, April, 1570: MSS. Spuir 
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conducted most thriftily — ministers of state had their 
reward in doing the business of tue country. Wal- 
singham spent his private fortune in his office, and 
ruined himself. Sir Henry Sidney declined a peerage. 
Ills viceroyalty in Ireland having left him crippled with 
debt. Sir James Crofts excused his accepting a pen- 
sion Irom Spain, on the ground that the Queen allowed 
him nothing as controller of her household. Lord 
Burghley has left on record, in his own handwriting, 
that the grants which he had received from his mistress 
had not covered his expenses in attending upon her : 
that he had sold lands of his own to maintain his state 
at court, and that the fees of his Treasurership did not 
equal the cost of his stable.^ But tbe largesses with- 
held from statesmen were given lavislily to the favour- 
ites and flatterers. Their office, perhaps, being igno- 
minious, required a higher salary. Leicester, who 
inherited nothing, his father’s estate having been con- 
fiscated, became the wealthiest nobleman in England. 
Sinecures, grants of land, and high places about the 
court, rewarded the affection of Hatton. Monopolies 
which made their fortune “to the utter undoing of 
thousands of lier Majesty’s subjects,” ^ -were heaped on 
them and others of their kind — cheap presents, which 
cost the Queen nothing. To Hatton was given also 
the Naboth’s vineyard of his neighbour the Bisliop of 

^ “ In my whole time I have not for these 2G years been benefited from 
her Jlajesty so much as I was within four years of King Edward. I have 
sold as much land of value as ever I had of gifts from her Majesty. I am 
at charge by attendance upon court, and by keeping of my household 
specially in terra time by resort of suitors, more than any councillor in 
England. My fee for the Treasurership is more than hath been for tliese 300 
years. It doth not answer to my charge of my stall, I mean not my table.” 
Burghley to Wm. Herle, Aug. 14, IhMi Auto MSS. Domestic^ liolli 
House. 

2 D’ Ewes’ Journals, p. 242. 
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El V ; tlic present Hatton Garden, so named in memory 
of the transaction.^ 

i llif reluctance of the Bishop to part with his property called out the 
celulmitcd letter in which “the Proud Prelate ” was told that if he did not 
instantly comply with the Queen's wishes, “ fay God she would iinfrocdc 
him.” The Bishop, still inclining to resist, was brought to reason by means 
so instructive on Elizabeth’s inode of conducting business, when she had 
not Burghley or Walsingliara to keep her in order, that Lord North, the 
person whom she employed, may tell the story in his own word.s. “ This 
last denial, Lord North WTote to the Bishop, “ being added, my Lord, to 
her former demands, hatli moved her Ilighnes.s to so great a misliking as 
she purposes presently to send for yon and hear what account you can 
render for this strange dealing towards your gracious sovereign. Moreover, 
she detennine.s to redres.s the infinite injuries which of long time you have 
oflered her subjects. For which purpo.se, to be plain with j’otir lordship, 
she has given me order to hearken to iny neighbours’ grids, and likewise to 
prefer tho.se. complaints before her Majesty’s Privy Council, for that you 
may be called to an.s-wer, and the parties satisfied. She has given orders 
lor your coming up, which I suppose you have already received, and withal, 
you shall have a taste to judge how well she liketh your loving usage. 

“ Nt>\v to advise you, my Lord. I wish you from the bottom of my heart 
to shake off the yoke of your.stufaborniiess against her Majesty’s de.sires, to 
lay a.sideyour stifihecked cleterniination and yield younself to her known 
clemency. She is our God on earth. If thcr<> he perfection in flesh and 
blood, undoubtedly it is in her Majesty; for sne is slow to revenge and 
ready to forgive. And yet, my Lord, .die is right King Henry, her father, 
for if any strive with her, ail the princes in Europe cannot maJ^e her yield. 
You will say to me, you are determined to leave your bi.shoprick in her 
Majesty’s hands, to dispose thereof at her good pleasure, and I knotv that 
you have so reported among your friends. Y'our wife has also counselled 
you to be a Latimer, glorying, as it -were, to stand against your natural 
prince. My Lord, let not your wife’s shallow experience carry you too far. 
Y’oii see that to court 3'ou must conic. The Prince's good favour and grace 
will be altered from you; jmnr fi.cnd.s will he strange. It will be no ease 
for your age to travel in winter, and I know well how jmii are horsed and 
muimed fur that purpose. It will be no jileasure for you to have her Maj- 
esty ami the Coiinci) know how wretchedly 3*011 live, how extrGmel3' 
eovotoiia, liow great a grazier, how marvellous a daiiyman, how ricli a 
farmer, Imw: great an owner. It will not like you that the world know of 
your ileca3*cil boiise.«, of tlie lead nnd brick that yen sell from them, of the 
l(iii.se.s that 3*011 pull violentl3' from 11111113''; of the cop3’liold.s you lawlessly 
enter into, of the free lands which 3*011 wrongfnlh* po.ssess, of tiie tolls and 
imposts which you raise, of God’s good ministers which you causelessU* 
displace.. - ■ 

“ AH this I am to prove against you, and shall bo most heartily sorry tc 
out it in execution. Wherefore, if you love place, the preservation of 3*our 
tredit. iiDCl the continuance of her Majesty’s favour, conform 3*otn’self and 
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Without family ties, with no near relations, and 
without friends save sueli as were loyal to her for 
their country’s sake rather than her own, Elizabeth 
concealed the dreariness of her life from herself, in the 
society of these human playthings, who flattered her 
faults and humoured her caprices. She was the more 
thrown upon them because in her views of’ government 
slie stood equally alone, and among abler men scarcely 
found one to sympathise with her. She appears in 
history the Gliampion of the Reformation, the first 
Protestant Sovereign in Europe ; but it was a position 
into which she was driven forward in spite of herself, 
and when she found herself there, it brought her 
neither pride nor pleasure. 

In her birth she was the symbol of the revolt from 
the Papacy. She could not reconcile herself with 
Rome without condemning the marriage from which 
she sprung ; but her interest in Protestantism was lim- 
ited to political independence. She mocked at Cecil 
and “ his brothers in Christ.” She affected an interest 
in the new doctrines, only when the Scots or the 
Dutch were necessary to her, or when religion coidd 
serve as an excuse to escape an unwelcome marriage. 
When the Spanish Ambassador complained of the per- 
secution of the Catholics, she answered that no Catho- 
lic had suffered anything who acknowledged her as his 

, satisfy her request, which, if you list to do, no doubt the Queen is so in- 
clined to fj:ood as t trust she will not only forget what is past and spare 
your joiu'iioy, but also thankfully accept your doing heroin. Thus all 
tilings maybe paoided, wltich I -will gladly bring to pass. Her Majesty 
shall receive pleasure, lier servants preferment and some profit, and your- 
self honour aiul long comfort. Your loving friend, li. North. 

■ jVoi'c/aiti' 20, 1.570.” 

Comment would be thrown away upon this letter. It is among the MSS. 
at Hatlield, and endorsed by Bitrghley, to ■whom the Bishop probably sen! 

y;1iuCH i.-il'l b- ' 
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laM'ful sovereign, and that in spiritual matters, she be- 
lieved as they did.^ Fanatics, Puritan or Papist, she 
despised with Erasmian heartiness. Under her brother 
and sister she had witnessed the alternate fruits of the 
supremacy of the two theological factions. She was 
determined to hold them both under the law, wdiicli to 
lier had more true religion in it than cartloads of 
creeds and articles. Puritanism drew its strength from 
the people. The Popish priests were a regiment of the 
Bishop of Rome. She would permit no authority in 
England which did not centre in herself. The Church 
should be a department of the State, organised by Par- 
liament and ruled by the national tribunals. The 
moderates of both parties could meet and worship 
under 'its ambiguous formulas. There should be no 
conventicles and no chapels, to be nurseries of sedition. 
Zealots who could not be satisfied might pay a fine for 
their precision, and have their sermons or their sacra- 
ments at home. , . 

She never ceased to hope that foreign princes would 
see things as she saw them. To the intelligent latitu- 
dinarian his principles appear so obviously reasonable 
that he cannot understand why they are not univer- 
sally accepted. Elizabeth desired only a general peace, 
outward order and uniformity, with liberty to every 
one to think in private as he pleased. What could any 
man in bis senses wish for more ? So long as there 
was no Inquisition, she could not see why the Calvin- 
ists should refuse to hear mass. So long as their sub- 
jects would conform to the established ritual, kings 
might well be satisfied to leave opinion alone. It was 

i“Me replied qiie no castigaba a los Catliolicos sino por no confesarla 
par royna: que en lo demas ereya lo que eUos.”~-Don Bernardino de Men- 
doza al Key, xvii. de Junid, 1578: MSS, Siimncas. 
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to tliis coiisunuiiatlon tliat her foreign policy was alwaya 
directed. It was for this reason that she always re- 
sisted the advice of Burghley and Walsiiigham to put 
heiself at the head of a Protestant League. Unwillingly 
and at long intervals she had sent secret help to 5ie 
Prince of Orange and the Prince of Conde — not, how- 
ever, to emancipate the Low Countries, or change the 
dynasty of France, but only to prevent the triumph of 
the spirit of the Council of Trent, and to bring Philip 
and the Plouse of Valois to extend over Europe a gov- 
ernment analogous to her own. 

Events were too strong for her. Her theory was 
two centuries before its time ; and nations can only be 
governed on principles with which they sympathise 
themselves. Yet Elizabeth maybe fairly credited with 
a general rectitude of piu’pose ; and for the immediate 
pui*pose of keeping England quiet and preventing civil 
war, she was acting prudently and successfully. She 
could not forget that she was a sovereign of a divided 
people, and that all her subjects, as long as they were 
loyal, were entitled to have their prejudices respected. 
The Anglo-Catholics and Catholics were still three- 
quarters of the population ; united in sympathy, united 
in the hope of seeing the old creed r-estored in its fiil- 
ness, and as yet only differing in a point of order. All 
alike were thriving under the peace and prospering 
in their worldly comforts, while France and Flanders 
were torn in pieces by civil war. If she had struck 
o|)enly into the quarrel, Germany would probably have 
followed, and Romanism might perhaps have been 
driven back behind the Alps and Pyrenees; but as, in 
doing so, she would have created the deepest resent- 
ment in .England, the attempt might also have cost her 
her own throne, and she might have been herself more 
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successful in proTOking rebellion than Marj Stuart oi 
tiio emissaries of the Pope, Her first duty was to her 
own people, and both for herself and England there 
were protecting conditions wliich war would foi'feit, but 
whicli would hardly fail her as long as she remained at 
peace. The massacre of St, Bartholomew had brought 
France no nearer to Spain. Spain was reluctant as 
ever to permit the Guises to interfere by force for 
Mary Stuart. French politicians could not allow 
Philip to invade and conquer England. Philip had 
made an effort to cut the knot. Chapin Vitelli’s dag- 
ger was to have disposed of Elizabeth, and Mary Stuart 
and the Duke of Norfolk were to have taken the crown 
with Alva at their backs ; but Norfolk’s head had 
fallen, and Mary’s last friends at Edinburgh had been 
hanged, and Philip had retraced his steps, had washed 
his hands of his English friends, and was once more on 
good terms with his sister-in-law. The Bull declar- 
ing her deposed was ostentatiously and universally 
ignored: Charles IX. made a league with her in the 
face of it; the Spanish Council of State had denied its 
validity ; and Elizabeth was entitled to believe that she 
•was still regarded by her brother s</vereigns as one of 
tliomselves. Mary Stuart rep’.ained her heir presump- 
tive ; the Catholics, both at home and abroad, were 
allowed to look forward to her accession ; and the 
Queen judged rightly, that after so disastrous a failure', 
both they and Philip vrould prefer to wait for a peace- 
ful alteration by the order of inheritance, rather than 
risk the chances of a fresh insnrrcction or an i?itei’- 
necine war. For the foreign Protestants she consid- 
ered that she did enough by maintaining her own 
position. While she remained uj)on the throne, Eng- 
land was an asylum for the persecuted of all nations, a 
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neutral territory from which they conld maintain the 
struggle witli tlieir oppressors. If she refused to lielp 
them herself, they found allies among her subjects. 
English congregations contributed money. English 
volunteers flocked to the standard of Condd and 
Orange. English privateers threatened Spanish com- 
merce, and threw supplies into Iloclielle. The mere 
existence of a p(nverful kingdom out of communion 
with Rome was a continual obstruction to an ultra- 
montane policy. In refusing to permit the succession to 
be settled positively either for Mary Stuart or against 
her, Elizabeth was accused of neglecting the interests 
of the nation, and caring only for her own quiet. 
Sometimes, in mockery, she would tell the Council that 
she would come back after her death and see the 
Queen of Scots making their lieads fly. Siie advised 
Hatton to buy no land and build no houses. When 
she was gone, she said, there would be no living for 
him in England.^ A policy, however, could not have 
been only selfish, wdiicli was attended with unceasing 
risk to lier own life. Every year that could he saved 
to peace was so much gain to England ; and she per- 
sisted in hoping that through weariness and necessity 
the Catholic Powers would throw over the Council of 
Trent, and allow Europe to be settled on some quiet 
and moderate terms. How she worked in detail, how 
uncertain, how vacillating, how false and unscrupulous 
slie could he when occasion tempted, has appeared 
already and will appear more and more; but her ob- 
ject in itself was excellent, and those who pursue high 
purposes though crooked ways, deserve better of man- 
kind, on the whole, than those who pick their way in 

1 The Queen of Scots to the Archbishop of Glasgow, August 4, 1574t 
Labanoff, Vol. IV. 
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hlauiclesfl inanity, and if innocent of ill, are equally in- 
Hfirent of good. 

Five years now passed, to England j)reciou3 years of 
lireathing-time. Tlie storm continued to rage on the 
Continent. The annals of England are almost a 
blank; and the leading incidents may be passed over 
rapidly. 

Cliarles IX., in consenting to the massacre of St. 
Bartliolomew, had said that if tried at all, it should be 
universal. From fifty to sixty thousand human crea 
tures had been murdered ; but indignation created 
lieretics faster than the sword could destroy them* 
The whole country beyond the Loire revolted, and the 
civil war broke out fiercer than ever. Anjou was 
driven from Rochelle after a fruitless four months’ 
siege, in which he lost .-wenty thousand men ; and the 
throne of Poland failing vacant, and the Queen-mother 
coveting it for her second son, the Court swung round. 
Peace was patclied up, leaving Catholics and Hugue- 
nots as they stood before the massacre. Catharine 
made advances again to the Prince of Orange and 
Count Louis, and by their help she secured the election. 
Anjou left France for his new kingdom, only to be 
recalled to it a few months after by his brother’s death. 
The sic’kly princes of the House of Valois followed 
each other fast to the tomb. But the Queen-mother 
continued to rule, .and in her hatred of Spain stretched 
out her hand to Orange, who, desperate of other helj), 
seemed inclined to let the past be past, and accept it, 
bloodstained as it n^as. He had offex'ed tlie sovereignty 
of the States to Elizabeth. In possession of Holland 
and Zealand, he had told her that she woidd he “ }u*ad 
of the religion ” and mistress of tlie seas. The rest 
of the States would revolt from Spain and come to her 
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dovotion, and. no enemy would dare to quarrel with 
iier. If she refused, they would not submit to tlie 
Spaniards. They were prepared to die first, if neces- 
sary ; hut he warned her fully that before they were 
destroyed “ they would entangle the country with such 
a devil as should root out thence the name of Span- 
iards forever.” “ The French King was ready to help 
them, and to the French King they would go.” ^ 

The Prince was evidently desperate : the danger to 
England of the annexation of the Provinces to France 
was only one degree less than of their reconquest by 
Alva ; and to yirevent the States from taking any wild 
step, wdiich could not be retraced, she sent Orange 
money for his immediate necessities, and an attempt 
was made among the more moderate of the Europeai 
powers to compel Philip to grant the Provinces reason- 
able terms. ’ After a communication between Walsing- 
ham and Maximilian, deputies met informally at Speyr 
in the autumn of 1573, fi'om England, Switzerland, 
and the Gennan States, to draw up the conditions of 
a league, — a league which wms to be neither Catholic 
nor Protestant, but composed of men of all creeds, 
wbo would combine to resist oppression. The con- 
tracting parties were to disclaim all intention of med- 
dling with religion. They quarrelled with no faith. 
Doc'trines and forms of wmrship were left indifferent. 
The object of the confederation was to enforce justice, 
order, liberty of conscience, and the common rights of 
Immanitj,*^ 

1 Mr. H«rlc and the Prince of Orange, June 11, 1573: MSS. Flawkra. 

Goafederacion eiitre lo.s Reyes, Duques, Principes, Villa libre.s, Res- 
1 iibliras y Sefiorias cle xllemannia, Inglaterra, Eseocia, Sujvos y Flande.-!, 
n.s.«i de ana coaio de otra Pieligion, pare opponerse a la tyrannia de algunoa 
eneaiigas de piedad v virtud. — Hecha en Espira, axv. de OcUibre, 1573: 
Tealet, Val. V. 
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The project never passed beyond an outline. Dog- 
matism was more sacred than humanity. Lutherans 
find Calvinists could not act together, flir less could 
Protestants and Catholics. But it breathes the very 
sjiirit of Elizabeth. And that such a thing should 
have been tried at all shows that even in the sixteenth 
century there were minds which theology had tailed to 
calcine. 

Orange, meanwhile, was left to struggle on wuth 
such help as volunteers could give him. On the 12tli 
of July, 1578, the town of Haarlem surrendered to 
Alva. The siege had cost him twelve thousand of his 
ti'oops, but as he had found .severity hitherto useless, 
he determined to make Haarlem an example of what 
he called clemency. The garri.son, consisting chiefly 
of Englisli, French, and Scots, was put to the sword. 
A few of the principal citizens were selected for exe- 
cution; but the town w.as not, like Mechlin, given over 
to pillage, and private property was generally spared. 
The Duke then moved on Alkmaar, hriping that it 
woiild open its gates. But Alkmaar was obstinate 
as Haarlem bad been. He tried one desperate assault, 
but failed, and it appeared clear to him that he would 
have to conquer the twm Provinces incli by inch. One 
town had already cost him an army recruited with 
enormous difficulty from Italy and Spain. Holland 
and Zealand formed a great intrenched camp, inter- 
sected by dykes, canals, and rivers. Tlie sea was open 
behind, and as long as Protestant Europe, a.s long 
especially as England, continued to throw in men and 
powder, the problem appeared a hopeless one. 

The natural remedy wmuld have been to hold Eliza- 
beth re.spon.sibIe for the acts of her subjects, and to 
tJin'aten her with war unless she checked thorn. She 
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had herself given further provocation. In the s])ring 
of 1571, when the Spanish Ambassador had been dis- 
covered to be a party to the Norfolk conspiracy, a hint 
was given to the western privateers, and a young ad- 
venturer sailed out of Plymouth harbour, more enter- 
[U’ising and more audacious than the dreaded Hawkins 
himself. In the last disastrous expedition, many 
English sailors were left prisoners in the hands of the 
Spaniards. Most of them had been released by Haw- 
kins’ ingenuity, but some had been left in Mexico, to 
be burnt by the Inquisition. Francis Drake set out 
to revenge his comrades. He spent the summer in 
the West Indies burning, killing, and taking prizes.^ 
Then putting himself in communication with escaped 
negro slaves in tlm woods at Panama, he landed and 
intercepted tlie mules which were bringing the gold 
and silver over the isthmus. He secured an enormous 
booty, sufficient to tempt half the pirates in the world 
to the Spanish main, and returned safe with it to 
England, fortune so standing his friend that he caught 
another gold ship on bis way home, which was also of 
immense value.^ Elizabeth was personally compro- 
mised ; and this time she showed no desire to evade 
her responsibility. She was known to have had shares 
in the adventure. Drake presented her with a negro 
slave whom he had taken in a house at Carthagena. 
She showed him publicly at court as a curiosity. A 
])riest, implicated iu some recent treason, was executed 
about the same time in London, with the usual cruel- 

1 At, Nombve de Dios he killed eighteen Spaniards, and cut out and car- 
ried ofl' a loadiid galleon whieh was lying in the harbour. — Memoria que 
ha dado cl Consejo de las Indias de los robos hechos en ellas por Ingleses, 
}572: MBH. Bimancas. 

^ Prote.st of Antonio y Guaras to Elizabeth, MSS. Simanoas. 
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ties;^ while she contiimed to harass Philip with 
demands for the expulsion of the English refugees from 
.Flanders, wliich had been promised in the provisional 
treaty. Out of such a condition of thing.s, it appeared 
as if only war could follow ; but Alva, who, unlike 
the Catljolics generally, had formed a high estimation 
of Elizabeth’s j)ower, preferred any humiliation to 
driving her into an alliance with Orange. ' He con- 
vsidereci Drake’s performance a fair equivalent for the 
Ridolfi conspiracy. So far from advising Philip to 
demand reparation of his sister-in-law, he saw in it 
only a further motive for seeking a close alliance with 
her, “ If your Majesty had listened to me,” he said, 
“ if you had not trusted Chapin Vitelli, and had 
attended to the considerations which I placed before 
you, these present difficulties would not have arisen. 
It is now of the highest importance to show Europe 
that there will be no war between England and Spain.” ^ 

Even the question of the volunteers the Duke was 
not inclined to press upon Elizabeth. She had re- 
called Sir Humfrey Gilbert, the only officer who held 
a commission from herself. With the rest he discov- 
ered for himself a more successful method of dealing. 
England was swarming with adventurers of no particu- 
lar creed, careless whom they served, so they served 
their own interests. Some hundreds of these made 
advances to Alva througli Antonio de Guaras, the 
Spanish factor in London, Alva directed them to offer 
tlieir swords to the Prince of Orange, obtain em])loy- 
inent with the garrison at Flushing, and either betray 

1 JIartyrio hecho en persona <le un Catholico en Inglaterra, Jimio 19 
1573. In the hand of de Guaras? MSS. Simmictxs. 

2 Alva to Philip, Jiiiy 7. Compare Philip to Alva, July 8; Alva to 
Secretain' Cayas, July 8; Cayas to Alva, July 17. ~ Correspondence of 
Philip II: Gachard. 
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tlie town or burn the Dutch fieet.^ The plot was re 
venlecl to Cecil and defeated: but others followed. 
Spanish gold was used and promised freely. Colone., 
Chester, an Engiisli officer in Walcheren, undertook, 
for 80,000 crowns, to introduce the Spaniards into 
the island.^ Two others, Captain Poole and Captain 
Ral{)h Hasleby, proposed to kill or cax’ry off Orange 
and Hasleby actually tried it. Another scoundrel, a 
Caj)tain Winghain, sought a situation in the Prince’s 
household with the same purpose. Then two more, a 
Captain Ellice and a Colonel Balfour, were found en- 
gaged in the same trade.^ And at length the Prince, 
sliocked and frightened at the treachery which sur- 
rounded him, and unable to distinguish friend from foe, 
was obliged to dismiss all the Engiisli companies and 
send them home. The irritation caused by a measure 
so necessary, yet so painful, was followed by fresh dif- 
ferences, tending further to alienate. England from the 
Prince’s cause. 

Alva, at his own request, was now recalled. He 

1 The .stoiy of the negotiation is at Simancas, in the hand, I think, of 
Don Gtierau de Espes, the late ambas-sador, who was then at Paris: 
Compare Ralph Lane to Cecil, May, 1573: MSB. Flanders. 

2 Antonio de Guaras to Philip, 1573; 3ISS. Simancas. 

8 “ p’l Capitan Poole y Ralph Haselby, en tierapo del Duque de Alva, 
habian offrecido de entregarvivo el de Grange o matarle.” — Puntos de 
carta.s de Antonio de Giiaras, 1574: 3I8S. Smancas. 

•Gin August, 1574, De Guaras writes : “ Hasleby and Chester have 
returned to England. It is arranged that Captain Ellice and Colonel Bal- 
four .“luill follow the Prince to Delft or Rotterdam, and there take or kill 
him. Tliey liope they may get possession of one or other of these towns. 
If they kill the Prince, and also obtain a town for us, they expect 20,000 
crowns for the colonels, as much more for each of the captains, and a fur- 
ther .sum for tlie men. If they take the town, hut mis.s the Prince, thej' 
will be content W'ith 15,000 crowns among them all. If they secure the 
Prince rvitliout the town, they expect 20,000, the, colonels to have in addi- 
tion a pension of a thousand crowns, and the captains one of three Imn- 
dred. The iigreementis to be drawm up in rvriting. Ellice says he has 
Veen long in the Prince’s service, and hates him.” 

VOL. XI. 3 
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returned to Spain leaving behind him an eternal mem- 
ory of infamy because he had not succeeded. Those 
who to extinguish a revolution in blood play 

for a liigh stake. If they win, their cruelties pass in 
history a.s tlie necessary severities of a wise and cour- 
ageous rule. If they tail, they are ministers of Satan, 
to be forever execrated and abliorred. Yet the dif- 
ference, after all, may be only in the intellectual appre- 
ciation of the circumstances ; and if the honour is de- 
served in the one case, the shame may be unmerited in 
the other. Alva was conscious of nothing but that he 
had tried to do his duty to his master. It had proved 
too hard for him, and he gladly relinquished it to 
another. 

There was now to be an attempt at milder treatment. 
His successor, Don Louis de Requesceiis, Grand Com- 
mander of Castile, brought with him an offer of peace; 
peace upon terms sliort of the absolute submission de- 
manded by Alva, with a saving to the Provinces of 
their old rights of self-government, on condition of re- 
union with tlie Church. This point conceded, and the 
mass restored in the churches, the Spanish army would 
be withdrawn, and the States would be governed, as 
before the revolt, under their own laws, administered 
by their own countrymen. To the common sense of 
Europe it seemed a fair proposal — a concession to the 
tem})er which had been shewn in the meeting at Speyr. 
The reestablishment of the Catholic religion did not 
imply persecution. Unsupported by foreign troops the 
Bishops would have been powerless for anything save 
the maintenance of external order. The chapels of 
•he Calvinists would have been closed, but pj-ivate 
opinion would have remained nnenqnired into, and the 
Protestants of Holland and Flanders would have been 
hi the same position as the Catholics in England, 
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Engllsli practical understanding decided at once that 
these offers ouglit to have been thankfully received. 
Tlve Queen, wlio allowed no “ liberty of worship ” her- 
self, could not consistently demand it for others, even 
if she had thought that it could be prudently granted; 
and when the Prince and the States sternly refused, 
they were considered to be offering gratuitous obsta- 
cles to the settlement of Europe. The English Catho- 
lics came forward in numbers, making contributions for 
Requescens or taking service in the Spanish army.^ 
Trade liad reopened under Alva’s treaty, between 
London and Antwerp ; the Flushingers insisted on a 
right of search lest munitions of war should be carried’ 
to the enemy ; and ugly quarrels rose in consequence. 
The channel privateers, not being particular about 
creeds, plundered Dutch raercliantnien.^ Vessels from 
Holland were robbed even at tlie quay at Sandwich, and 
no redress could be had. The interfere nee of England 
on behalf of the States w^as made more impossible than 
ever. 

Nor was this the worst. In tlie spring of 1674 the 

1 “ Muchos geutilhomhres, soldados y niarineros, y otros de nuestro pays, 
ha pocos dias que vinieron a esta tierra para ofrecer su servicio al Rey 
contra sius rebcldes; y vieiulo que cada dia llegan aqui tanto numero de 
Catholicos de niiestra naeion para se^vir al Rey, he hecho quanto he 
podido que su Excello iicia forrnase un regiraiento de Ingleses Catholicos.” — 
Reliicion de M. de Copley, 157'1: MSS. Simamas. 

2 Here for instance is one case out of eleven reported September 7, 1573: 
“Cornelius Williamson, of Dort, sailing out of Yarmouth, was boarded 
and utterly spoiled. I'he mariners of the said slap were most cruelly 
liandled ; and being tied with ropes were east into the sea and greatly tor- 
mented for to know whether they had money. They hanged up the said 
Cornslius Avith a rope about his neck until he was almost dead, and when 
he was come to his wits, they stripped liim all naked and cast him eight times 
tied Avith aropeand Avith stonesat his legs eighteen or tAventy feet deep in the 
sea till they knew Avdiere his money Avas, and so took his money and of his 
■nariners with .all their gear, and the anchors, cables, and A'ietuals of tha 
said ship, and left the master Avdiolly naked.” — MSS. Flandtrs. 
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Prince of Orange and his two brotliers. Count Louis 
and Count Homy, colJeeted an army of .Huguenots in 
France, with the connivance of Catherine do jMedici, 
crossed the Mense, and were making their way towards 
Zealand, when they were intercepted at Mook Heath 
and forced into an engagement by Don Sancho d’.Avila. 
The sea was the friend of the Hollanders, the land was 
their enemies’. Their entire force was destroyed, and 
Louis and Henry were killed.^ 

Requescens, snatching the opportunity, published an 
amnesty, from which fourteen names only were ex- 
cepted. He invited the Provinces to reflect upon the 
favourable disposition of liis sovereign, and to take ad- 
vantage of offers wdiich might not be within their reach 
again. Out of the seventeen States only two were pro 
longing the revolt. For the sake of Holland and Zea 
land, the great commercial cities of Flanders and Bra- 
bant had to submit to a prolonged military occupation, 
to see their laws suspended, their trade rnined, and 
their industry paralyzed by taxation. Broken-hearted 
by his last misfortune, and utterly dispirited, the Prince 
now felt that the end was probably near, and that 
nothing would be soon left to him but to follow Count 
Louis to the grave. “ Our people,” he wrote to his 
one remaining brother, «Connt John, “have now lost 
all heart ; and if the enemy invade us, he will And 
slight resistance. Our de.struction wull he the destruc- 
tion of the religion througliout the world. Tlie turn 
of the Germans will come, and the turn of the English 
also, who, in imagined prudence, have temporized and 
waited upon events.^ If you can think of anything, 

1 Battle of Monk Ileatli, April 14, 1574. 

"■ Lcs Allemans se pourront avec le temps bien appercevoir le floniaptej 
iomine aiissy feront Ics Aiigloys, qui s’sittendans .aiix dvenements et issuz 
le luiz afiaiivs ont, comme ils eatunoient pargiaiule pnidonce liumaine, 
■OUfijours voiilii tempoiiser.” 
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do it. 1 am myself so overwhelmed with business, and 
so stupefied with sorrow, that I am equal to little more. 

I imclei’took to hold these States for two years, single- 
liamled, against all the force which Spain could bring 
aiiainst us. Those years are expired ; and if we are to 
stand longer, we must have assistance. If it cannot be, 
and if we must needs perish, in the name of God be it 
so. They cannot take from us the honour of having 
done what so small a handful of men never did before. 
We have held this little spot of ground unfriended, and 
we have kept our consciences undefiled, God is all 
powerful, and I trust we may yet be preserved. At 
worst, it shall cost the Catholic King half Spain and 
half his subjects, ere he make a final end of us.” ^ This 
letter fell into the hands of Requescens, and was sent 
by him to England as an evidence of the condition to 
which the Prince was reduced. The two years’ treaty 
being at the same time almost expired, he intimated 
that If Elizabeth would interfere no further, his master 
was willing to do what till now' he had always refused, 
and renew the old league which Charles V. had made 
with her father. What wnis she to do ? If the Prince 
would but have accepted the terms which Philip of- 
fered, all would liave been well. With the nobler as- 
pect of Prote.stautisra, wdth its deep, passionate loathing 
of falsehood, — loathing intense as that w’ith wdiich the 
first Christians shook themselves free of the heathen 
idolatry, — with this she had no kind of sympathy. 
She did not understand what it meant. But the States, 
however desperate their situation, intended to fight to 
tlie death ; and when crushed, they would require to 
beheld down by force. A Spanish army would con- 
tinue to be a dangerous neighbour ; Spanish fleets \yould 
1 The Prince of Orange to Count John, May 7 ; MSS. Flanders. 
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Ho in the. Scheldt ; and the Dutch, liaving lost all they 
valued, might have no objection to assist in an enter- 
prise against England. Spain might consent, at pres- 
ent, to tlie league ; but while the difference of religimi 
(•(jiitiuued, wise men were of opinion that the alliance 
could not be permanent. England’s turn, as the 
Prince said, must and would come at last. Meanwhile 
the sea towns were untaken ; the two Provinces were 
at Elixaheth’s disposition if she would have them ; with 
the certainty, at the same time, of a sliarp and severe 
war, and the possibility of an insurrection at home. 
The parties into which England was divided were both 
represented in the Council. Walsinghara 
and Leicester were for joining the Prince ; but 
Burghley and Bacon, who had hitlierto acted with them, 
threw their powerful weight into the other scale. Don 
Pedro de Valdez was coming with an armada from 
Cadiz to assist Reqnesc.ens. Walsinghara would have 
had him set upon and destroyed in the Channel. 
Burghley thought that with division at home, and with 
Ireland so vulnerable behind them, the risk was too 
great to be ventured. If the Prince threw himself as 
he threatened upon France, even Burghley considered 
that it would be even better to join Philip actively, 
and assist in the reduction of the Provinces. England 
would thus earn a right to a voice in the conclusion, 
and secure the Hollanders some kind of terms.^ The 
Sjianlsh trade was of great importance; and a fresh in- 

“El gran Tesorero y el gran Chanciller respondi^ron a sus compafieroa 
del Consejo que si la Reyna se pusiese en ello, qne con buena causa el Key 
de E.vpafia les ponria cisina y fuego en su reyno per Irlanda, y que no eran 
de parecer de lal acceptacion; y quo en case ane a Franceses se ontregasa 
el de Orange, qne lo estorharian por lo qne tocaba a Inglaterra en Tavor del 
Rev de I'lspaua.”— Antonio de Giiaras a. Cayas, 25 de Agosto, 1574' 
MSS. Simanms. 
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(rrrnplion of it would load to serious discontent m Loii- 
do}U For Spain to consent, in defiance of tlio Pope, 
to a closer alliance with an excommunicated sovereion, 
would be a si;j;nificant fact which would have its weight 
with the English Catholics; and the nation generally 
had not yet come to loolc on 'Spaniards as en ‘nn'es. 
The old connection was still far more popular than the 
new friendship with Prance ; and even with the Prot- 
estants the horrors of St. Bartholomew had eclipsed 
the doings of tlie Blood Council. Pliilip, it was said 
in London, never made an unjust war. .Philip was 
true in word and deed, and in his severities respected 
the usages of humanity.^ The Spanish party carried 
the day. De Valdei! pas.sed up the Channel unmolest- 
ed to give Orange what every one expected must be 
his final blow ; while Don Beimardino de Mendoza, 
Philip’s master of the horse, came across from Brussels 
with a complimentary letter to Elizabeth, bringing with 
him also, in evidence of his master’s sincerity, several 
hundred Englishmen who had been taken prisoners in 
Holland. 

Nor was this all. The King had consented, at Alva’s 
entreaty, that the Catholic refugees should be forbid- 
den to remain in his dominions. The condition, so 
long evaded, was now actually enforced. The Earl of 
Westmoreland, the Countess of Northumberland, the 
Nortons, and the other waifs and strays from the rebol- 

1 La ^\Iof]ie-F(^nclon says it was argned in the English Council, “ Qu’il 
ne s’estnit vimi iii ne se voyoit rien au Roy d’Espaigne pour quoy la Royne 
leiir Jlestn'sse dcubt rejetter son amide, ny luy denier la sienne, puisqii'il 
la veiioit vechereher. Car il s’estoit tousjours monstrd prince veritable et 
certain, plein de grande moderation et d’integritd; qui n’avoit poinct men 
ile guevres injustes ni qui ne feussent necessaives et n'nvoit usd en icelU-s 
ni iVauiie ni inaiivaise foy ni exered aulcuns actes cruels qui feussent. lion 
:hi clobvoir de la guerre ni eontre ks termes de la justice.” — Dejioches, Vol 
VI. p. 217, &c. 
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lion of 1569, were informed that they must seek an 
Asylnra elsewhere. A seminary, of English Priests 
which had been established at Doimy, was bi'oken up 
by Requescens, to be received in France by tlie Duke 
of Guise, and provided with a new home at llhoims. 
Weary of ineffectual intrigues wJiich liad ended only in 
increased severities to the Catholics wliom they iiad 
wished to befriend, the Spanish Council had resoh’ed, 
at least for tlie present, to turn their backs upon Eng- 
lish conspirators, and relinquish the hope of recovering 
England to the Chnrc.h by revolution.^ “ Amazed,” 
“incredulous,” the refugees struggled against their 
fate. They petitioned the Pope to publish a construc- 
tion of the Bull of Deposition, which would implicate 
any Catholic Prince who made a treaty with Elizabeth, 
and would make rebellion an obligation of faith to the 
Catholics remaining in England.^ 

1 Spaiiish lay statesmen looked on these clerical incendiaries as coldly 
as Charles V. had looked on Pole. Secretary Aguilon, writing from Paris 
to Cayas, says : — 

“ To no 80 porque no cierran alia las puertas il todos los Ingleses, Es- 
eoceses y Irlandeses quc van con invenciones. Pucs es cosa liana qne el 
dia qne su Mag*! pensase emprender contra alguna de aquellas provineias, 
Ip. romperian ahiertamente Franceses la guerra, jimtandose con los ofros; 
porque ni a ellos les esta hien quo su Mag*! tonga pi6 en ellas ni su Magd 
qne ellos, y entretanto no sirv'en las idas y venidas de los susodiehos sino 
hacer mas dafio a la pobre Reyna do Escoeia y A los Catholicos. For mala 
que sea la Reymi de Inglaterra, estando las cosas de Flaudes corao estan, 
conviene temporizar con ella, y aim dird mas ailelante qne cle.spues de 
estar pacificos nqnellos estados les cstani, siempre bien el amistad y corre- 
. spuMileneia de Inglaterra. Plies se ha visto el dafio que liaberla perdido 
k's ha resultado. — Aguilon a Cayas, 5 cle Maio, 1575: Teulet, Vol. V. 

Whatever may Vte thought of the chivalry of Elizabeth’s conduct to 
Orange, language of this kind shows that she was no dupe to false pre- 
linices, and tliat in her unwillingness to precipitate a war she had real 
ground to go upon. The Spaniards were siiieereh’’ anxious to remain at 
peace with her. if the Pojie and the prie.sts would let them alone. 

2 “ Rpntencia excommunieationis sive interdicti: Vis ea est. Primnrn 
quod nulli Cliristiano cum iis populis neqneconver.-=ari neqiie commcrcia 
Habere licet contra quos ea latn est Deinde quod subditi principum eorum 
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Gregory, however, was too well advised. He could 
not afford, for the sake of a handful of passionate fanat- 
ics, eniljroil Inraself both with France and Spain ; 
and Sanders and Allen, and Parsons and the Arch- 
bishop of Cashel, and the noble lords and ladies of the 
North, wliose fault was fidelity to the cause of which 
Philip was the European champion, were dismissed 
over the frontiers at the request of the heretic Eliza- 
beth, and requested to return no more. It was a hard 
measure, yet at once a political triumph to the English 
Government of immense moment, and in itself not un- 
deserved. The object which these people had set be- 
fore themselves, had been to kindle a war of religion, 
and to carry fire and sword through the country which 
claimed their allegiance. They had flooded Europe 
lyith libels, “ in which Medea was made a saint,” and 
the spotted garments of the Queen of Scots had been 
hung upon Elizabeth. The English Reformation was 
represented as a monstrous product of lust and tyranny 
and spoliation, and Cromwell, Cranmer, Burghley, 
every statesman and thinker whom Protestant England 
had produced, were held up as panders to the wicked- 
ness of Henry VIII., and his bastard daughter. Eliza- 
beth insisted that Philip should set a mark of disap- 
proval on them, and Philip yielded. 

As a set off Mendoza invited Elizabeth to recon- 
sider her secession from the Church, and her answer 
was not positively unfavourable. Present change she 

ciciutra quos ea lata est liberaiitur in posterum ab omni obedientia fide offi- 
cio jurisjurandi reliKione qua antea tenebantur, neque deiriceps possunt 
Bohun, sed etiam debent, contra eosdera fern arraa nt contuniaeeg tan- 
quaux liureticos schismaticos rebelles Deb ipsi invisos trucidare vastara 
derijiere ferro flauima riirca coercere omni denique ratione de ira deflexoa 
in viain reducere. Fiat. Fiat. Amen. — rCopia de la .sentencia de ex- 
toimuiion que pidieron los Catholicos de Inglaterra. 1514; MSS. Siiiian- 
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Kiki was impossible, out slio gave liini hoi)es tliat she 
w<»ak{ consider about it at u more favourable moment. 
Tlic ctaamerciiil differences were settled. The ships 
and cargoes seized on both sides had been long sold, 
but the accounts were produced and balanced, and 
the Sjianish treasure, the original ground of quarrel^ 
was allowed for in the general estimate. One ques- 
tion only was left open, which Philip reserved for his 
own special consideration, on what terms English fac- 
tors and merchant ships were to be allowed to make 
use of Spanish port towns and harbours. The TLily 
Office claimed absolute authority in Spanish waters, 
and forbade “tile accursed thing” within gunshot of 
their shores. English seamen who had had ^rayer- 
books on board with them, had been impri.soned in 
the Inquisition dungeons, and their vessels and car- 
goes confiscated. The Queen insisted that the deck 
of an English ship was English soil. “ I assure you,” 
she said to De Guaras, “it is a thing my father would 
not have borne, nor will I bear it, and unless your 
King takes better order with these men, I must 
imprison subjects of his in return.” “Understand 
me,” she continued, “you know the proverb — old 
wine, old bread, and an old friend. The French say, 
our reconciliation cannot stand. Let the King and me 
prove their word false.” ^ A special minister was sent 
to Madrid, to insist on concession, and Sir Henry Cob- 
liam, who had been dismissed from the Spanish 
Court four years before with scanty courtesy, was 
pointedly selected for the purpose. 

Elizabeth, too, on her part, was ready to do what 
she could to gratify Philip, and she took the oppor- 
tunity of showing him that the English for whom she 
i De Guaras to Cayas, Jan. 1575: MSS. Simancas. 
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tieinandecl toleration, were not tlie lieretics wnth wlioin 
they were confounded. Among the fugitives from the 
Provinces, wJio liad taken refuge in England, w’as a 
congregation of Anabaptists — wretches abhorred in 
the eyes of all orthodox Anglicans. Twenty-seven of 
them were arrested in AldgatCj and brought to trial 
for blaspliemous opinions on the nature of 
Christ’s body. Four of them carried faggots 
at Paul’s Cross, recanted, and were pardoned- Eleven 
who were obstinate were condemned in the Bishop of 
London’s court, and delivered over to the secular arm. 
The incongruous element of Elizabeth’s Council would 
have perhaps been split in pieces by an execution on 
so large a scale. “ Great pains were taken ” to move 
them. One more woman at last yielded. The rest 
were banished, but enough had not been done to 
vindicate Anglican orthodoxy. Oue of the first four, 
Hendrick Tenwort, had relapsed, and with another 
of the remainder, John Wielrnacher, was selected 
for a sacrifice to the Spanish alliance. The sentence 
was not carried out without protest. John Foxe the 
martyrologist, nvho was occupied at the time on the 
history of the Marian persecution, wrote to Elizabeth 
to remonstrate.^ He obtained a month’s reprieve to 
give the unfortunate creatures time to abjure, but 
they persevered in impenitence, and they were burnt 
on the 22nd of July, “iu great horroiir, crying and 
I’oai-ing.” The projiositions for which they suffered, 
with the counter propositions of the orthodox, have 
passed away and become meaningless. The theology 
of the Anabaptists may have been ridiculous, their 

1 III imiiiii valile depreeor ne piras ac flanimaa Sinitlifieldianas, jam 
diii faiistissiiiii:; tiiis anspiciis hue usque sopit is, sinas uunc reciiiulescere.”— 
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theories of civil government mischievous ; but tliej 
were not punished in the service even of imagined 
truth ; the friends of Spain about tlie Queen wished 
only to show Philip that England was not the para* 
dise of heresy which the world believed. 

A high-born offender of the opposite kind had a 
near escape at the same time, from the second edge o( 
Elizabeth’s sword of justice. The story is curious as 
illustrating the character of many of the English adven- 
turers, who were wandering on the Continent. Among 
the refugees who were ordered to leave Flanders, was 
a person named Edward Woodshawe, who took the 
opjiortunity of writing to Lord Burghley to ask for 
pardon and employment. Woodshawe was singularly 
open in his account of himself. He had been twenty- 
five years in the Low Countries ; at first in the house- 
hold of Count Egmont, “ with whom he had lived in 
all luxury.” On Egmont’s arrest, he went bacrk to 
England, “but neither his uncle Leveson, of Wol- 
verhampton, his cousin Arden; of Park Hall, in War- 
wickshire, nor any of his other relations would help 
him with two angels.” “ He had been brought up 
like a gentleman, seldom knowing what it was to lack 
or want.” “ And therefore,” he said, “ with other 
companions who were in straits as well as myself, I 
was forced to give the onset, and break up a house 
in Warwickshire, not far from Wakefield.^’ 

With the twenty pounds which came to his share 
from this transaction, he went again to Flanders, and 
was employed by Alva, “ whom he took God to 
witness he loved as the devil in hell.” He prayed 
Burghley to overlook his offences, and to give him an 
()])portunity of retrieving his character. “ Having long 
‘'bllowed the wars,” he said, “ and experimented this 
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■’.vavy ring world, what lie took in hand he would do, 
so that no man in the world should know of his affairs. 
Her Majesty, Lord Burghley, and himself, could under- 
stand each other. Their secrets need go no further,” 
and he “‘ protested before God, and swore by his holy 
name on the damnation of his soul,” that he would 
be true. He wms intimate with Eequescens, intimate 
with Lord Westmoreland, Lord Morley, the Arcli- 
bisliop of ‘Cashel, the Nortons, and the priests wdio 
had been at Douay. If he could be of use in Spain, 
Chapin Vitelli w'ould introduce him to the king, and 
he could obtain an appointment in the P-alace. 

“There,” he went on, “if you like to employ me, 
I w'ill obtain intelligence of all that goes forward, and 
of any plot against England.* I ■will deal as circum- 
spectly, as wisely, . as faithfully as I would crave at 
God’s hands to receive my soul into his mercy. And 
therefore, though your honour has no acquaintance with 
me, yet mistrust me not. For, by the living God, if 
your honour will cause to be made there in England, a 
certain lingering poison, and send it hither by a trusty 
messenger to me, not letting him know what it is, but 
forge some other matter, and let me have command- 
ment from your honour to whom I shall give it, and 
therewith you shall tiy me wdiat I am, for the service 
of the Queen’s Majesty and my country. And doubt 
not, but I will handle it secretly as reason requires for 
my own safety ; wdiat letters your honour writes to me, 
I will tear them in pieces for fear of afterclaps, and I 
trust your honour will do so by mj letters.” ^ 

The open cruelties of Philip 11. have not stained 
his reputation so deeply as his employment of assas- 
sins ; the blackest spot in Alva’s scutcheon is his 
1 Jvhviird Wooilshawe to Burghley, September 3, 1574: MUS. Flandert, 
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rccouinieiidation of tlie murder of Elizabetli ; but pub- 
lic men rarely sink below the average of the morality 
of their age. An English gentleman, honorably con- 
nected, who had been in the service of the Viceroy of 
the Netherlands, could w'rite to the first minister of 
liis country, confessing to a burglary, offering to poison 
liis friends who had given him shelter and wages, and 
expecting to be admitted to the confidence of the 
Queen herself. 

Nor is this the strangest part of the story. Lord 
Burghley condescended to make use of this man. He 
did not send the poison, but ho intimated that there 
were other ways in which his correspondent might de- 
serve his pardon for the affair at Wakefield ; and with 
this encouragement, Woodshawe wrote that he had a 
dear friend in Do la Motte, the Governor of Gravelines, 
whom he described as a greedy ruflSan, “ that t-wo hun- 
dred pounds would give courage to attempt anything : ” 
with De la Motte’s help he proposed to surprise Calais, 
which he had ascertained to be “ carelessly guarded.” 
Or failing this, lie could betray his English comrades. 

“ For my other pretence,” he wrote, when the 
Calais plan was abandoned, “ if it please your honour to 
send me your whole mind, whatever your honour com- 
mand me to do, if I do it not secretly and effectually, 
never trust man for my sake. What I have, been, 
God forgive me my folly; but -vvliat I am, I pray God 
give me grace that I may do that service to the Queen’s 
Majesty and my country which my faithful heart is 
willing to do.” ^ 

The English Government had moi’e than once shewm 
tile refugees that to escape from England was not 
necessarily to escape altogether. Story had been kid- 
1 Woodsha-we to Burghley, November 30: MSS. Flawkrs. 
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napped and hanged, the Earl of Northumberland had 
been bought from the Scots and beheaded. The lesson 
laid produced some effect, but it needed to be repeated. 
Lord Westmoreland liad a])plied for pardon, and had 
almost obtained it, when he fell back under the influ- 
ence of the Countess of Nortlmmberland, and was 
again “practising” against the Queen. He had 
been attainted, and liis life was forfeited. Cecil em- 
ployed Woodshawe to entrap him, take him prisoner, 
and bring him to London. The ingenious scoundrel 
wound himself into the Earl’s favor, sending report of 
his progress as he went along. When the Earl, with 
the other exiles, w’ere ordered finally out of Flanders, 
Woodshawe advised him to go to Lidge, and laid an 
ambuscade for him on the way, intending, “ by God’s 
grace, to carry liim dead or alive to England.” ^ 

Fortunately for Burgliley’s reputation, the plot failed. 
Woodsliawe disappears from history, and the Lord 
Treasurer had to submit to the humiliation of receiv- 
ing advice from Leicester to have no further transac- 
tions with persons of abandoned character.^ He could 
have defended himself on the ground that W estmore- 
land, being an attainted traitor, had no rights left him 
in law or honour; but Philip, on the same plea., 
might have defended the assassination of Orange. 

To return to Sir Henry Cobham. The instructions 
which he carried with him wmre not limited to English 
interests. His first business was with the Inquisition. 
If the Holy Office persisted in interfering with the 
merchants, he was directed to say that “the amity 
could not continue.” The English were not heretics. 
They merely “ ])rofessed a difference” in the ob.serva- 

- Woedshawti to Burghler, February 27 aud March 13, 1575: if&'S. 
Fl.uxkrs. 

2 Leicester to Burgiiley, March, 1575: MSS. Hatfield. 
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ti<m of tlie rites and forms of the Church. The Queen 
rccoinnieiided her brother-in-law “ to bo guided rather,” 
in these questions, “ by such as were of noble birth 
and tein])oral vocation, than by such as had tlicir oatlis 
to the Churcli of Rome, and preferred the particular 
affairs of the Pope before the service of the King.” 

But beyond this which concerned lierself, Elizabeth 
went a step further. A gleam of success had lighted 
the fortunes of the gallant Orange on the arrival of De 
Yaldez. Requescens had attacked Leyden, and the 
ever memorable defence of the city had ended in the 
flight and ruin of the besieging array. Negotiations 
for peace followed, but had been broken off on the old 
point of toleration. The Queen, in her capacity of 
mutual friend, now proposed to mediate. She made the 
most of the offers which the States had pressed upon 
herself. The King, she said, ought to be aware that 
“ in Christendom lie had no such friend as she had 
been.” The States were ready to return to their alle- 
giance if they would have toleration on the terms of 
the Peace of Passau, and Philip need not hesitate to 
allow what had been allowed by his father. This one 
concession would be sufficient ; or if the Prince made 
difficulties afterwards, “ she promised to join with the 
King by force to compel the disobedient tliat should 
impeach it.” On the other hand, if the war was to 
continue, she said plainly that she w'ould be driven 
into some other course. She did not wisli to injure 
the King, but she conkl not, in the interests of 
England, let the Netherlands be annexed to France, 
and in default of help from her it was to France that 
they would certainly tiirn.^ 

1 Heads of a message to the King of Spain, July 1, 1575. Instructions 
to Sir H. (M)hain. . Drawn by Walsinghani and signed by the Queen, 
July : MSS, Spain. 
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rJie weio'ht of the message lay in the last paragraph, 
A Avar of religion would not be tolerated in England, 
hut a war to prevent the aggrandisement of France 
•would be warmly popular. It was thought that Philip 
knew enough of English politics to comprehend the 
distinction. 

To the Spanish people generally the mission was 
most unwelcome. The reception of a heretic minister 
was in itself a scandal which had been overcome only 
by a dispensation from the Pope.^ Cobham could 
hardly find so much as a lodging at Madrid. The 
King, in his first interview, was cold and ambiguous; 
and the Nuncio, notwithstanding the Pope’s permission, 
recommended, between advice and command, that the 
Ambassador should be dismissed without a second 
audience. ^ Elizabeth might be negotiated with at 
Brussels, or an emissary might be sent to London, but 
Madrid was the second city of the Catholic wmrld. 
Shocked at the dreadful presence of the accursed thing 
among them, the Council even reopened the whole 
question of the alliance. Hopper, President of the 
Council for the Netherlands, admitted that Elizabeth 
had grounds of complaint. Her life had been attempted, 
and she knew it,® but she was a schismatic, and no fit 
ally for Spain. “The honour of God,’’ he argued, 
“ forbade ambiguous friendships. She had been at the 
Ijottom of all the confusion in Europe. The rebels 

1 “ Como el Santo Officio ha hecho muy complidamente, procurando 
paia ello y para mayor segnridad dc la consciencia dissimuladamente el 
conseiUimiento de. la Santa Sede Apostolica.” — Pareeer de Hopperus, 
October, 1575 : 3fSS. Simancas. 

2 A sn Mag<i del Nuncio, 24 de Novhr«1575. Sobre echar de aqni a 

Cobham : Ibid. . 

3 “Tanto mas habiendose ella offendido tmavez por haber entendido 
qne se miichinaba algo contra su persona y Eeyno.” — Pareeer de Hop- 
perns: JIIS. Ibid. 
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were now at their last gasp, and his Majesty should 
trust in God and finish tlie work.” 

Quiroga, Archbishop of Toledo and Inquisitor-Gen- 
eral, took the same view. “ The Queen of England,” 
he said, “ neither was nor ever could be an honest 
friend of Spain. She was a tyrant, and had murdered 
Catholics, She had revolutionised Scotland, and would 
never cease to trouble the world. Her present over- 
tures were deceit. She knew Chapin's intentions 
against her, and women and princes never forgave.” ^ 

Then Alva rose. Alva, with his experience of 
Haarlem and Leyden, knew better the resources yet 
remaining to the rebellion, and understood better also 
the personal disposition of Elizabeth. “ Diplomacy was 
not action,” he urged ; “ and the alliance which he rec- 
ommended need stand only as long as it was useful. 
Convenience was the measure of obligation even be- 
tween Christian States, far more, therefore, between a 
Christian and a heretic.*'^ An English ambassador could 
do no harm at Madrid, a Spanish ambassador in Lon- 
don would have mass in his house, would protect the 
Catholics, and jmevent persecution. The Queen was 
well disj)Osed to Spain. It was supremely important to 
humour her inclinations, and prevent hei' from drawing 
closer to France. In affairs of state, as in pliiJosoph}', 
imagination was a powerful element. It was no ques- 
tion of conscience, and the King could throw her over 
wlien lie pleased.” ® 

^ “ Y tiue en fin Dona y Corona nimca perdona.” — Parecer de Quiroga: 
MSS. Simancas. 

2 "Sieiido sii intcucion quo duru mienfras durara la iieeesaidad corno lo 
haceu los Principes Gliristinnoa iiiio con otro, quanto mas con la Kcyna 
her.egc.” — Parecer de Alva: J/(S. Ibid. 

3 Qiie ios negocios de Estado sc fiiiidnn en imaginacion como los filo- 
sofos, y (iuo pues es cosa temporal quo la puede soltar quando quisiere.” — 
Parecer de Alva: .ilfS. Ibid. 
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So construed the alliance was less alarming. Qui- 
roga liiinseif as willing to make allowances. “ The 
tiling desired was not so bad but that it might be made 
good by circumstances.” The English trade would no 
doubt be useful, and implied diplomatic intercourse. 
The difficulty lay in the details. Was an English am- 
bassador at Madrid to be allowed to use a heretic ser- 
vice ? W as the Holy Office to see its authority im- 
paired in the port towns ? 

Beaten on the main argument, President Hopper 
stood out against concession in details. “ There were 
men about the King,” he said, hitting at Alva, “ who 
pretended that scruples were out of place in politics,” 
“ that princes should look to interest, and leave theory 
to philosophers and divines. This was a doctrine of 
atheists and enemies of mankind. Politics should have 
no foundation but the will of God, and what was not of 
God was- of the devil.” ^ 

The King, inclining always to what he called piety, 
was deeply perplexed. He was willing to carry out 
what had been undertaken by Mendoza in England, but 
he hesitated at the further step, and Alva was in de- 
spair. Unless the Inquisition could be controlled, he 
saw that the alliance would fall in pieces. The Queen 
would take up the cause of the States, and Drake would 
be let loose upon tlie gold fleets. “ Cobham,” he wrote 
to Secretary Gayas, “ has just rushed into my room to 
kill mo. I have Cobham at one ear and Hopper at 
the other, and betw'een them both I am at my wits’ 
end. Hopper will ruin all. The Queen of England 
will throw herself on Prance : the objection will bo the 
same as long as she lives, and Hopper is such an ob- 
stinate ass that I can drive no conviction into his liead. 

1 Recuerdo do Ilopperus: MSS. Simancatt, 
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King knows what I think, and I sliall say no more. 
The Englishman is ready to tear me in pieces because 
he and his mistress are called heretics.” ^ 

In still more passionate tones he complained of 
Quiroga. The Inquisitor-General,” lie said, “■ has 
no right to notice offences not committed on S])anish 
soil, nor if* the English do wTong while on shore should 
lie touch the property of any but the oftenders them- 
selves. 1 have argued with him, but he is as hard as 
a Slone, 2 and unless we yield in this we lose England, 
and all will be over with Flanders, His Majesty, no 
doubt, should respect the Holy Office, but it cannot be 
right to play into the hands of God’s rebels and his own. 
I beseech his Majesty with tears to listen to me. ■ Without 
this coacession all else wdll be nothing. I will not give 
up hope. I w'ill snatch at every twig that offers.” * 
Between his various advisers, Philip was as uncer- 
tain as Elizabeth. Alva recommended him to renew 
his father’s old league, or make another special treaty, 
to stand till the Low Countries were conquered. Philip 
was afraid, on one side, of committing misprision of 
heresy ; on the other, of adding England to his other 
enemies. At length he gave Cobham in writing the 
following answer. “ He would send an ambassador to 
London, and he would receive an Englislnnan at 
Madrid, bnt only on these conditions. His own minis- 
ter must have the sacraments of the Church, as a mat- 
ter of course. As positively, no unauthorized service 
could be permitted in Spain. The utmost indulgence 
which would be extended to a foreign resident w’oukl 
be that he should not be compelled to hear mass. It 

1 Alva to Cayas, November, 1575. 

2 “ Ksta como una pefia duro.” 

^ Alva to Gayas, November 25: MSS. Simanoat. 
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would bti more agreeable to all parties, therefore, if the 
pei'sou selected could be a 'Catholic, otherwise the 
Queen must send some reasonable person w'ell inclined 
to the alliance. The offer of mediation he was obliged 
to decline. If his insurgent subjects would submit un- 
conditionally, he would receive them to mercy at her 
Highness’s hands, but he would adventure all his estate, 
I’ather than license any exercise of religion other than 
the Catholic Roman. As to the merchants and sea- 
men, strangers must observe the laws established by 
the Inquisition, and if they offended must be punished 
by the law. The religious administration was indepen- 
dent of himself, and he 'was bound by his oath to 
respect the privileges of the Inquisition.” ^ 

The principal matter was thus really left in the 
Archbishop’s hands, and the lives and properties of 
Englishmen were insecure as ever. Alva, however, 
made a private arrangement with Cohham, for the ful- 
filment of which, he said, he wmuld be himself respon- 
sible. Out of special regard for the Queen, the law 
against heresy should be so far relaxed that no English 
subject should be liable to arbitrary arrest and exami- 
nation.^ The English, in return, if they chose to enter 
Spanish churches, must behave as others did. If they 
encountered the Holy Sacrament in the streets they 
must kneel, nor must they proselytize or introduce 
lieretical books. 

^ Answer to Sir II. CahlmiHflkov. 1675t MSS, Simancas. 

2 A marginal note shows that Quiroga had given a sort of consent but 
had refused to commit the Inquisition by a positive engagement. “Esto 
flic coiifonne a lo que habia dielio el Inquisidor General qne aunque todos 
los eslrangeroB que ban hcreticado fuera del Bey no son castigaddh por ello 
re dissimularia con los Ingleses. Pero que no se les habia de decir que pro- 
cedia de la Inquisition porque no lo tomasen por ley o permission, y asi s« 
j)iisd en jiapel a parte y se lo die al Duque de Alva.’’ — r Discurso del Duquf 
lo Alva, 2 de Deciemhre; J/B. Ibid. 
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With this reply, Cobham took his leave. It is neech 
less to say that Alva’s engagement was n()t (observed 
by the Inquisitors, and tlie natural good-will between 
the English and the Spaniards was changed to hatred 
by the cruelties to which Elizabeth’s subjects were 
still systematically exposed. But the utmost had been 
done on both sides to prevent the disintegration of the 
old alliance. 

The King of Spain himself was really acting in good 
faith. The exiles had fitted out a Catholic English 
pirate fleet. Don John of Austria, their favourite can- 
didate for the hand of the Queen of Scots, had given 
them encouragement ; but Philip had been coldly un- 
favourable.^ Requescens’s army had received its chief 
supplies from England, and when Orange threatened 
to stop the trade between the Thames and Antwerp, 
Elizabeth sent to tell him “ that she would not bear it 
at his hands, and would sooner join her forces to those 
of Spain,” to compel him to submit.^ The French 
Court, encouraged by the success at Leyden, w’as will- 
ing to risk a war for the incorporation of the Provinces ; 
Orange, desj)erate of help from England, was inclining 
to agree ; while the States of Holland, dreading France 
only oi\e degree less tlian they dreaded Spain, hoped 
that Elizabeth would take up tlieir cause. They threw 
themselves at her feet, imploring to be accepted as her 

Sir Fraucie Engleiielcl writes in cipher to Cotton, the pirate admiral: 
“ I am Foriy and angry to see your service and diligence so ill requited by 
them that are to receive the chief protit, I have written in all fidelity both 
to Spain and Home. From the first I have no answer; which shews their 
little tavoiir in whatever should cost them any penny. From the .second I 
tiave ansyver, that, the importance of your service is imparted to Don John 
and the chief c.-irdinals, and shall be followed to the uttermost of their 
iinail credit.” — MSS. Domeatie. October, 1575. 

2 Distrueticna to Daniel Itogers, June 8, 1576; MSS. Flamhrt. 
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subjects, and professed to desire notliing'so much as to 
be annexed to the English crown d 

Cobluun had not at that time returned ; it was un- 
certain what answer he would receive; and decision 
was so difficult, that Burghley hesitated, and was dis- 
posed to change his opinion for Walsingham’s.^ He 
drew out, in his usual manner, the alternatives of the 
situation. 

Three possibilities only lay before the States. The}' 
must either be conquered by Spain, or be assisted 
either by England or by France. If they were con- 
quered, they would be governed thenceforth by Span- 
iards, and England “ would be neighboured by a nation, 
which for religious and other quarrels, would take 
advantage to subvert the Estate.” If they were sup- 
ported by France, “they would be at the command- 
ment of that crown,” “ and with their havens and 
ships, France would control both England and Scotland, ' ; 

and all the narrow seas.” The conclusion seemed 
irresistible that England, whether she liked it or not, f ; 

must interfere, and eitlier help the Prince of Orange p 

with money till the King of Spain would agree to tol- || 

eration, or “ receive the States on their own offers as 
subjects to the crown.” ^ 

Time was pressing. The Prince sent the Queen 
word that “ she had offers made her that, if she^wuuld 
embrace them, her posterity would thank God for 
her;” submit to Spain, however’, they never would, 

“for tlicy feared a massacre of Paris;” and if she ;|| 

^ Daniel Rdf^ers, October 9: if/SS. 

2 ‘ If my ability were, ] would gladly help the plough with you in Ui« 
ridge or furrow, till tlie yoke was pulled off my neck.” — Burghley to Wal- ' 

Bingham’ MSS. Domestic. 

e (Jonsidoratiou of tlie ditiieulties that may or are likely to ensue upon 
tiui not aiding and maintaining the Prince of Orange and Estates in IToD 
.and. In Lord Biirgliley's hand, October 17, 1575: MSS. Flanders. 
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refused, they would “seek other aid.” It was the 
dilemma wliich Elizabeth had foreseen when she told 
Philip that if he \vould not make peace, she must act 
on her own judgment; she could not let the Provinces 
become French. Had she been so disposed, slie could 
not move with decency till Cobharn came ; she' sent 
again to Re'quescens, however, urging peace, and bid- 
ding the messenger use his eyes and ascertain the 
dimensions of the Spanish forces.^ She wrote more 
gently to Orange. She called herself the best real 
friend that he possessed in Christendom. She wished 
to help him, but a war with such a power as Spain 
was a serious consideration. She had sent a min- 
ister to Philip, she said, and she had still hopes that 
he would consent to a compromise. Meanwhile, she 
asked for an account of his resources, and implied and 
all hut promised that if the King was obstinate she 
would help liim.2 

Requescens, frightened at her attitude, dispatched 
M. de Champagny® to protest, while St. Aldegonde, 
the Prince’s most faithful friend, and two councillors, 
Paul Buys and Francis Maldesen, came as commission- 
ers from the States. 

Tj|ieir arrival in England was simultaneous with the 
return of Cohham, whose report did not tend to clear 
the situation. It was conciliatory on the whole, hut 
the offered mediation was refused. Towards the 
States there was no concession, and the lives and ])rop- 
erties of English traders were still only secured hy a 
verbal promise of Alva. The Council sat day after 

1 Instructions to Mr. Corbet, Oct. 21. Burghley’s hand: Flan* 

iers. 

2 Instructions to John Hastings sent to the Prince of Orange, Oct. 29 
MS. Ibid. 

® Brother of Cardinal Granville, and Governor of Antwerp. 
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day unable to resolve. The lieads of the guilds, with 
tlie leading merchants and manufacturers, were called 
in to assist in the consultation. Leicester, Walsing- 
jiain, Bedford, Knollys, Mildmay, and privately Bnrgh- 
ley, were for accepting the offers of the States. The 
men of the city, with the Spanish party among the 
peers, were for peace and alliance with Philip. The 
controller of the household, Sir James Crofts, insisted 
that the Queen’s revenue sufficed barely for the ordi- 
nary expenditure, and that taxation in a doubtful cause 
A'otild be resented by the country.* Elizabeth herself, 
furious that the quiet of Europe should be sacriiiced to 
Protestant preciseness, was so vehement, that one day, 
according to De Guaras, after a stormy discussion, she 
flung out of the council chamber, and locked herself 
into her room, crying out that the Council would de- 
stroy her.^ 

Tlie objections of the city w’ere silenced by the oppor- 
tune arrival of news from Cadiz, illustrating the value 
of Alva’s engagements. A ship belonging to Sir Ed- 
ward Osborne, one of the first merchants in London, 
had been seized and condemned by the Inquisition. 

The crew were in a dungeon at Seville, no oflPence be- 
ing charged against them beyond the fact tliat they 

1 Speech on the question of giving aid to the Prince of Orange m 
French : MSS. Flanders, 1575. The translator attributes it to the Chan- 
aellor. But there was no Ohancellor in England at this time, the Great 
Seal being held by Sir Nicholas Bacon, as Lord Keeper. The person , 

■ziieant must be the Controller Crofts, who is specified by De Guaras as ? 

naviug advocated the Spanish side. —Carlas de Antonio de Guaras, Dec. ! 

31; AfSH. Simancas. 

~ ‘■He tenido avi.so cierto de que hizd la Rey/rU demohstracionea con 
nuicho desconteiito y con mnchas voces sobre que no era de pareeer de 
eiiviar fuer<,;as dcdaradamente a Zelanda y Holanda, y se enri’d en sn 
sposrnto sola cerrandole, dando voces que por ello la ponian en pcrdicion. i 

Y !oa que alii e.stabaii y sus damns las daban mayores diciendo que sino 
abria que quebrariau la puerfa, no pudiendo sufrir qua estuviese sola coa - ; 

aquella peiia.” — Jl/iS’. Ibid. ■ 
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were heretics. If this Svas to be the order of things 
peace was indeed impossible. , Charapagny was dis- 
missed with a cold answer. St. Aldegonde was told 
•hat one more remonstrance -would be tried with Spain, 
iiid unless the Queen could obtain a formal promise 
hat her people shoidd be no more molested she would 
* receive the States into her protection.’’ She could 
not declaz'e war immediately. She must consult Par- 
liament, and allow time to the merchants to call in their 
ships. But she could send the Prince some money, 
and would insist meanwhile on a suspension of arms. 
If the Spanish Government refused redress, “ she would 
have a more probable occasion in the sight of the 
world to proceed to the open aiding of tliem.” ^ 

Champaguy before he I'etired demanded the arrest 
or expulsion of St. Aldegonde in return for the ban- 
islnnent of the refugees. Elizabeth declined on the 
ground that St. Aldegonde, being commissioned to her 
by the States, was protected by his position. Oobham, 
fresh from Madi'id, was ordered to Brussels to tell 
Requescens that peace must be made “ or her Majesty 
would be forced for her own safety to put in execu- 
tion some remedy for her relief that she would 3iot will- 
ingly yield unto,” ^ while Parliament was summoned 
immediately to provide the necessary means. 

Parliament made no difficulty. The States were 
not spoken of by name, hut a large subsidy was voted 
for “the defence of the realm.” The session promised 
to pass off for once without unpleasantness, when a 
question burst out which produced an ill-timed exas- 
peration, and flung the Queen into the worst of humours 

1 Two answers to the Hollanders. In Walsingham’s hand and Burgh- 
^ey’s, Jan. 15, 1576; il/SS. i^/and'ej’s. 

2 Instructions to Sir H. Cobham, sent to the Commendator March 
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x\'ifch the Pi'otestants and all belonging to them. She 
ruled the })ulpits of the Churches: she imagined that 
slie could do the same with the House of Commons ; 
and more than once she liad intimated tliat she would 
allow nothing to be discussed there affecting religion 
where the initiative had not been taken by the Bishops- 
On the same principle on which she prohibited Puii- 
tan conventicles and forbade Catholics to preach in 
public or say mass, she checked the tongues of the 
Reformers in Parliament. While secular questions 
were best resolved by debate, religious animosities she 
always attempted to suffocate. 

The Protestant members resented the interference 
with tlie-ir inherited liberty of debate, and the Queen 
gave them an advantage by including subjects in her 
prohibition immediately wn'tlim the province of the 
Houjse. Wentworth, member for Tregony, rose to 
complain “ that not only were they forbidden to speak 
of religion, but now they were to be silent on matters 
touching the interests of every tradesman in the 
realm."’ “ The customs duties were suspended in favor 
of noblemen and courtiers ; honest men Avere robbed 
in thousands that three or four persons connected Avith 
the palace might be enriched : and yet Parliament was 
expected to be silent. Either a rumour was Spread 
about tlie House that her Majesty AA^as offended, or a 
message would come down desiring that this or that 
complaint should not be mentioned. He wished such 
rumours and messages Avere buried with the father of 
them in hell.” ^ 

1 Speech of Mr. Wentworth, 18th of Elizabeth, D’Ewes' Journals. An- 
olhcr pas.sage in the speech , curiously illustrates Uie growing bitterness 
against (he Bishops. “ Her Majesty,” he said; “forbade us in the last ses- 
sion to (leal with any matter of religion, hut only what was laid before us 
from tlie Bishops, and nothing was done, for God would not that His holy 
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It was the darkest moment in the Prince’s fortuues. 
Ti\e Spaniards, whose progress had not been checked 
hv tlie Viceroy’s death, had cut Holland in two. They 
liad taken the islands of Tholen, Duiveland, and 
Schowen. Boisot, the hero of Leyden, was killed in 
an attempt to save Ziericlisee, and with tlie fall of 
that town, Philip’s troops were again established u})on 
the sea. For want of the money, which Elizabeth liad 
first promised and then refused, the Dutch fleet was 
dissolving.! The Anglo-Catholic buccaneers seized 
ship after ship of the Dutch, and flung the crews into 
the sea. The fierce Hollanders, in savage despair, 
repaid cruelty with cruelty. The next step was a 
general arrest of all Dutch vessels in English harbours, 
and the Prince in retaliation seized the London mer- 
chant fleet in the Scheldt, worth, it was said, <£200,000. 

Elizabeth, it is quite clear, again believed that the 
States were about to be overwhelmed, and that her 
most prudent course was now to assist in their over- 
tlirow. She wrote a letter to the Prince, “ the like 
of which,” he said, “ he had never received from 
any in the world.” She sent Sir William Winter to 
extricate the fleet by force or practice. She bade him 
tell Orange not to think that she needed his friendship ; 
the King of Spain was on cordial terms wdth her; and 
whether he was foe or friend, she could defend her 
own shores ; if the ships were not released, she would 
make open Avar upon the States.^ 

They were surrendered instantly, with an apology 

1 “The Prince has erififaged to pay his mariners in confidence of the sum 
promised. If he is frustrate iu's force is lost. He begs her Majesty to 
consider it is but a bare loan, and all Holland and Zealand are bound for 
h His extremity is such that he must be succoured or he is undone.” - 
M. de G. to Walsingham, from Flushing, August 30: MSS. Flanders. 

2 MS. Ibid., May and June, 1576. 
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to Winter, but the Queen was not satisfied. She said 
slie had been insulted. Her honour was compromised. 
Slie thought of seizing Flushing, to hold as a pawn, in 
the coining settlement with Spain. 

It was at this time, and probably under the weight 
dF tliis last blow, that the Prince meditated embarking 
with as many of the inhabitants of the States as their 
ships would carry, and migrating to a new home 
beyond the Atlantic. He was greatly amazed when 
lie understood assuredly that her Majesty would be 
avenged of him by way of arms. Although necessity 
might have induced him to forget some part of his duty 
towards her Majesty, yet his state and condition was 
rather to be pitied and tendered with compassion, 
than persecuted with hatred, especially on a Cbristian 
Prince’s part.” ^ Never, how'ever, w'as Prince, either 
Christian or heathen, less open than Elizabeth 
to sentimental considerations. She was med- 
itating a complete reversal of policy, which, if begun, 
could hardly stop short of x’eunion with Rome. Warn- 
ings were not wanting, but the tone in which they were 
made showed how real was the danger. “ Her Ma^jes- 
ty,” wrote some one, who was most likely Walsingham, 
“ considers herself 'forced, in respect of her honoui’, to 
enter into action against the Prince of Orange. The 
Prince lias been a bridle to Spain hitherto, and kept 
war out of our own gate. If Spain assail him now by 
laud, and the Queen of England by sea, he must fall, 
and what can her Majesty look for but such mischief 
as Spanish malice can yield ? Spain will then assist 
France to put down the religion. The number of mal- 
contents at home is increased, and if the King of Spain 
attack England he will find so great a party within the 

1 M. cle G. to Walsiiigliam, August 30; Af/S/S. Ffon&rs. 



roalm as is grievous to a good subject to tliinlc of. 
There are but three possible courses — to maintain tlie 
Prince of Orange and the Huguenots, to seek reconcil- 
iation with Spain, and for her Majesty to settle lier 
estate at home. To the first, men are now mi willing 
to move her, for that her Majesty has with very 
hitter speeches repaid tliose that first advised her to 
assist the Protestants, and thinks it against her Con- 
science to maintain rebels. In reality that advice 
deserved rather praise than blame. The Prince of 
Orange is her soundest friend. The King of Spain 
daily consumes her Majesty’s subjects by fire, and 
confiscates their goods. Such of her subjects as are 
loyal, would all have her support the Prince. Those 
who make a conscience of maintaining rebels are them- 
selves rebels in heart, and will become disaffected when 
time shall serve. Reconciliation with Spain it is un- 
likely can ever be. If religion were the only impedi- 
ment^ then^ perhaps^ it was likely reconciliation might 
follow hy changing religion; but though in outward 
show religion shall be the pretext, the crown sliall be 
the mark which no change of religion can save. The 
repose which her Majesty has hitherto enjoyed has 
wholly depended on the Princes her neiglibours’ 
troubles at home. These troubles will not long con- 
tinue. She must look to the peril out of hand, which 
can neither abide long delay of consultation, nor stay 
in execution of that which may tend to the prevention 
thereof.” ^ 

To understand the meaning of Elizabeth’s present 
attitude, we must turn to her relations with another 
country. Charles IX. and his brother, who had just 

1 A brief discourse laying forth the uncertainty of her ^Majesty’s ])resent 
peace and quietness. Abridged. August, 1576: MS8. Domcstu. 
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succeeded him as Henry III., had been successively 
suitors for lier hand. The negotiation which fell to 
the ground with the massacre , of St. Bartholomew, 
was revived afterwards in behalf of the third brother, 
Francis of Alen^-on, a pock-marked, unhealthy dwarf. 
Catherine de Medici, it will be recollected, ’when the 
religious objections \vere raised by Anjou, hinted 
that she had another son, from whom no such diffi- 
culty need be anticipated, Alengon, in the terrors 
wliicli followed the massacre, had thouglit of flying for 
refuge to England. He bad friends about the court ; 
and when the danger passed olf, the Queen-mother, 
who believed that sooner or later Elizabeth 'would be 
compelled to marry, held his preteiivsions continually 
befoi'e her eyes. La Mothe Fdnelon was recalled. 
His place at the English Court was taken by Castelnau 
de Mauvissi^re, a politician of the middle and moderate 
party, who had no love for the Pope, hated the Guises 
and Spain, regarded the English alliance as a guaran- 
tee for the quiet of France, and looked on a marriage 
between Alen§on and the Queen as the sure means of 
making the alliance permanent. 

The position of heirs presumptive was always uneasy, 
and Alen^on’s, when his brother came to the throne, 
was no exception. “Monsieur,” as he was now called, 
was detained at court with Henry of Navarre, both 
of them essentially prisoners. The King was jealous of 
him, and the Guises, who aspired to supersede the 
house of Valois, inflamed the ill feeling, But for his 
mother, it w’as tliought that means would have been 
found to rid Alengon out of the world.^ The peace 

1 “ There have been many practices against Monsieur by the Guises, 
-whereby the King has been in many passions against his brotlier, and baa 
been sometimes advised to rise all se%wity against him ; and- if it liad not 
been for tlie help of the Qneen-mother it hath been thought it had been 
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had after all given little respite to the Huguenots, t!u. 
Catluflie nobles, in their different governments, respect- 
ing the promises made to them no further than suited 
their own pleasure. Alengoiiwas suspected of intend- 
ing to take up their cause, and the King concluded, 
after much hesitation, that it would be well, botli for 
himself and France, if Elizabetli would take him for a 
iiusband. The j)rinces and princesses of the sixteenth 
century hung suspended between a prison and a throne. 
The matrimonial crown of England might make Mon- 
sieur dangerously powerful ; but there were objections 
to murder, and the closest prison could not be made 
conclusively secure. The marriage, on the whole, ap- 
peared to be tile safest alternative.^ Mauvissidre told 
Walsingliam, “that he could not sleep at night, for his 
desire to bring about a matter so much for the repose 
of Christendom ; ” ^ while Elizabeth lierself, as usual, 
played with the suggestion, gave a favourable though 
indecisive answer, but insisted on her old condition, that 
she must see her bridegroom before she could make up 
her mind. 

Alengon himself was all eagerness. To him it had 
long appeared that, with so poor an outlook in France, 
a marriage with Elizabeth, though she ivas twice his 
age, “ would make him the happiest man alive : ” and 

hard with Slonsieur before this time, for the Queen-mother has always been 
a stay to liim, botli as a mother and also as a stay for herself aitainat the 
Guises.” — Valentine Dale to Sir T. Smith, from Paris,- September .1, 1575; 
MSS. France. 

1 ‘‘The King demanded with very great affection, et ne se peiilt il faire 
encore? The Queen-mother cast out words sometimes alone, sometimes 
the King being present, to feel what she could understand of tlie Queen’s 
Sfajesty’s disposition, and certain it is both the King and Queen-mother 
would with all their hearts the matter was ended, if they thought it might 
bn compassed, and might trust Monsieur at liberty.” — Same to the same 
September 3, 1575: l/S. Ibid, 

Mail vi,s.si ere to Walsingham, September 4; MS. Ibid. 


as liis hopes, if he remained longer in captivity, might 
be cut short by a Quisiun poniard, lie became anxious 
to })hice himself where his life would be safe, and where 
he could fly to England when he pleased. Tlie Guises, 
dreading the effects of such an alliance on the prospects 
of Mary Stuart, pressed the King to commit his brotlier 
to the Bastile. On the 15th of Septembei-, wdien the 
Cardinal (jf Guise was in the royal closet on this partic- 
ular errand, Monsieur borrowed a carriage from a 
friend, slipped out of the Louvre in disguise, and made 
his way to St. Cloud. Several hundred mounted gen- 
tlemen were waiting to receive him, and in a few 
days he was with La None on the Loire, at the head 
of a Huguenot army. All had been prepared for a 
rising. He WTote to his brother, to say that he had 
fled only to save his life. He put out a Proclamation, 
in whicli he styled himself Protector of the liberties of 
France.^ Concld was at Strasburgh, ready to march 
on Paris ; while Casimir, brother of the Elector Pala- 
tine, entered Lorraine with 10,000 Reiters, meaning 
to cross France and join La Noue. 

The King, in real or affected dismay, remained idle 
in the palace. He shut himself into his room, saw no 
one, and “ lay tormented on his bed,” with his mother 
at his side. Hating and fearing equally both Guises 
and Huguenots, he could form no plan and trust none 
of his Council.^ The Duke of Guise flew to Lorraine, 
and partially checked Casimir, but was wounded and 
disabled in a skirmish. The treasury \vas empty ; the 
Catholics were without leaders and disorganised. The 
Queen-mother, as usual, undertook to mediate, and 

1 Gonvurneur-gt'indral pour le Roy et Protecteur de la liberti'; et Wen 
piiblique de France. — Dale to Burghley, September 21 : MSS. France. 

2 “ Ipse sibi timet et metuit oranes, desideratur in eo animus et eonsil 


went off to La Noue’s camp to see Moiisieui'. The 
Huguenots, having been deceived so often, demanded 
substantial guarantees that the promises made them 
should be observed. They required the free exercise 
of their religion in every part of France, with eight 
large towns to be selected by themselves out of those 
already in their possession, to be garrisoned by their 
own men. Condd asked besides for Boulogne^ and 
Casimir for the payment of liis expenses, with Metz, 
Verdun, and Toul as securities. 

The Queen-mother promised everything — but the 
Huguenot leaders refused to dissolve their forces till 
tiieir terras \vere actually complied with. Alen^on sent 
to Elizabeth, to tell her that she was his chief hope on 
earth ; that he longed to see her ; that his chief motive 
ill escaping was, that he niiglit be sure of access to her 
most precious person ; and that meanwhile he relied 
on her support. If she would join in a formal league 
with himself and Casimir, they might dictate terms to 
Europe ; if that could not be, he begged her to lend him, 
at all events, some money ; and undertook to make no 
peace in which she was herself not comprehended.^ 

Elizabeth’s position towards Prance was briefly this. 
She could not yet trust the King, who had been the 
chief instrument in the massacre of St. Bartholomew. 
If the Guises became dominant they were likely to join 
Spain, and interfere in England for Mary Stuart. If 
the Huguenots got the better of them without help 
from her, they would join the Prince of Orange, and 
earn the gratitude of France by the annexation of the 
Netherlands. A hold upon Alencon was tlierefoi-e 
extremely desirable. She sent money — ^ she replied 

1 Instructions to La Porte sent to the Queen of England by the Duis 
d’AIen<;'oii, November 27, 1575; /’muce. 
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witli gracious vagueness, that slie would think about 
the league ; that she approved of Avhat he was doing, 
understanding that it was not directed against tlie 
King, but against his “ ill advisers,” “ whose passions 
would not suffer him to enjoy quietness at liome, nor 
friendship with liis best affected confederates.” ^ La 
None meanwhile was in correspondence with Walsing- 
ham, and keeping a watch on Monsieur, of whom he 
felt uncertain so long as his mother was at hand to 
play upon Iiiin.''^ 

It was at the same moment that St. Aldegonde and 
his companions arrived in London with the offer of the 
States \ and the Queen had two cards in her hand, to 
play either or both as suited her convenience. The 
Huguenots used their momentary superiority — Con cM 
set himself in motion at Strasburgh, and advanced 
slowly on the Paris road. Casimir pushed on towards 
the Loire, Guise, who had I’ecovered from his wound, 
folloAving him and pressing for help from Philip. 

The French King, only anxious for peace, became 
more than ever desirous to dispose of his brother in 
England. He told the English minister, that “ if he 
might see the Duke so matched, he would sing Nunc 
diniittis ; and that if he died without children, he would 
settle his crown on her Majesty’s offs})ring.” ^ He 
wrote to Elizabeth descanting on her divine perfeC' 
tions, and promising that if she would accept Alen^on, 
she should find more than a brother in himself.'^ 

“ Her Majesty,” said Walsirgham once, impatiently, 
“ trusts much in fortune. I would she would trust 

1 Her Majesty’s secret letter to the Due d’Alen^on. Walsingham’s hand- 
MBB. France. 

2 WalsinKliain to Btirghley, November 22: if/S. Ibid. 

3 Dale to Elizabeth, December IS). 

* The King of France to Elizabeth, December, 1575: MS. Ibid. 
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more in Almighty God.” Yet Elizabeth might be par 
doned for relying on a power which so steadily be- 
friended her, and in nothing more than in the charac- 
ter of the two great sovereigns which divided Catholic 
Europe. The weakness of Henry and the bigotry of 
Philip were alike defences to English independence. 
She had assisted Alencoii ; she had not offended the 
King. But the issue was still uncertain. Should 
Monsieur’s victory be complete, he was morally certain 
to offer help to the Low Countries, and in that case 
she could only prevent the States from throwing them- 
selves into his arms by becoming herself their protec- 
tress. Should he be defeated, she might require the 
help of the States herself, in the coalition which might 
then be’ formed against her. So long as the uncer- 
tainty lasted, therefore^ she amused St. Aldegonde 
with fair words and promises. In February, the King 
of Navarre slipped from the Court as Alengon had 
done. Rumours prophetic of the future said that he 
was playing at dice with Guise, in the King’s cabinet, 
when suddenly “ great round drops of blood appeared 
upon the board between them ; ” and Navarre, believ- 
ing it to be an omen of bis fate if he waited longer, fled 
to his friends.^ 

The Protestants had now their natural leader among 

them, and never before or after had so fair a chance of 
comjffete success. Money only was wanting. Alen- 
9011 applied again to Elizabeth. He asked only but 
for means to keep Casirnir’s Reiters two montlis longej' 
in the field, and the wliolo government of France would 

then, he trusted, be in Ins hands. 

But Elizabeth had done as much as she cared to 


1 This curious story was current in Paris a week after. — Dale to Wal- 
Singhaui. February li: MSS. Franca, 
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do. A little more and Alen^on would be too stomc;. 
The Court confirmed the concessions wliicli the Prot- 
estants demanded. The old edicts of toleration wore 
renewed ; they were declared equal with Catholics in 
the eye of the law, and La None was allowed to keep 
his eight towns. These terms were considered by 
Elizabeth sufficiently liberal. The two factions would 
balance each other, and England would be in no 
danger from either. She. stipulated foi\ and exacted, 
the repayment of the sum which she had ad- 
vanced to Monsieur. But Cond6 did not 
obtain Boulogne, no securities wmre given to Casirnir, 
and peace on these conditions was signed at Paris, on 
the 24th of April. 

The danger was now held to be passed. St. Alde- 
gonde therefore was dismissed with cold comfort. 
Thomas Eandolph was sent to Paris to. tell Henry and 
Alen 9 on tliat she would rather assist the King of Spain 
than allow them to meddle in the Low Countries. 
The marriage overtures fell through, being no longer 
needed till the reappearance of danger should revive 
them.^ 

Randolph, who was not admitted to his mistress’s 
secrets, could not understand what she was about. He 
saw the Protestants left imperfectly secure<l. A little 
more money, ai\d Oasimir, and La None, and C(mde, 
•and Henry of Navarre, would have occupied Paris and 
have dictated their own conditions. “ Better it would 
have been,” thought Randolph, “ had the Qneen dealt 
substantially with them whom she thought to profit by, 
and either not have gone so far or not have left the 
cause for a little.” “Never was such an opportunity 
thrown away,” he wrote to Walsingham. “ Do not 

1 fnslruclions lo Thomas Randolph, sent to the Erench Kiug, A pril 2, 
3570: France. 
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think it choler or perverse humour in me, hut, rather 
duly to my dear mistress, that I see daily so many 
ways tending to her greatness, and yet either impoli- 
ticly overthrown or^ negligently omitted, even for 
nought or little when it was put into her hands. I can 
say no more, but as the mad knave in Terence did — 

‘ Doleo bolum mntnm ereptum nobis e faucibus.’ 

I know not by what means I may rotraliere illud argen- 
tum which if I had in my hands the King 

should full dear buy his peace.’’ ^ But what the cause 
had lost Elizabeth supposed that she had herself gained. 
When she encouraged revolting subjects with one 
hand, she played with their sovereign with the other. 
She conceived that she had placed France in such a 
position that it could neither coalesce with Spain 
against her, nor he dangerous by ambitious projects 
elsewhere. She could now afford to throw off the Hol- 
landers, or to follow out her scheme of reconciliation 
xvith Philip, by assisting in their suppression. 

It was not a noble, not a long-sighted policy. Wal- 
singliam had more than once to characterise his mis- 
tress’s proceedings by the words “ dishonourable and 
dangerous,” and Walsingbam w'as not a man who used 
such expressions lightly. But it suited her temper. 
She prided herself on the skill with which she handled 
delicate manoeuvres. It was economical. It gained 
time. She lived, as the phrase is, “ from hand to 
mouth,” and trusted to her good luck to stand her 
friend. 

A few months proved Randolph’s simplicity to have 
Jana wiser than the Queen’s eunning. The 

Catholic nobles in France laugliod tlie edicts 
to scorn. Complaints were useless, for there was no 

1 Santlolph to Walsingham, April 25 and April 27; France, 
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central antliority to attend to them. Alongon and the 
King were reconciled, and Aleu^an was won away 
from Ins late friends. Guise, supplied with dollars 
from Madrid, threatened the Huguenot towns. The 
States General met at Blois in Koveinber. The Prot- 
estants stayed away. A resolution was passed with 
Alongon’s consent tliat the edicts were impracticable, 
and that only one religion could be tolerated ; that the 
Protestant ministers must either submit or go into 
exile ; and that Condd and Nawarre should lose their 
rank as Princes of the blood, unless they w-ere recon- 
ciled with the Glmi’cli.^ 

The Catholics were now entirely in the ascendant ; 
the Court was governed by the Duke of Guise ; Eliz- 
abeth bad overreached herself by her refinements; 
the danger which she most dreaded was at her door ; 
when an extraordinary accident reversed the whole 
position of affairs. 

Alva had expected that the Netherlands could be 
made to pay the cost of their conquest. He* bad 
ruined the Netherlands, but he bad not relieved the 
Spanish exchequer. In the eight years which fol- 
lowed his appointment as governor, Philip had spent 
upon the war thirty-two millions of English money. His 
resources were now severely tried. Requescens ccxild 
not wring another stiver from the Provinces; the 
bankers would not lend ; and wdien Requescens died , 
tlie King of Spain was unable to resolve upon his suc- 
cessor, and left his army for many montlis unpaid and 
uncommanded, to mutiny. Zierichsee was taken on 

1 It is noticeable that when the breach of faith with the Huguenots was 
first proposed, alone of all the nobles present, one “Mirabeau of Poitou ” 
protested that he would le.ave the court and the estates and withdjw to 
his home if such impolitic and dishonourable speeches were pemiitled to bf 
made. — Advertisements par Blois, November, 15715 : MSS.; France- 
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tlie 21st of June, 1576. The soldiers "vvlio had per- 
formed so brilliant a service clamoured in return for 
their wages ; and as there were no wages to he had, 
they pillaged Schowen, and then marched through 
Brabant, plundering as they wont, to Alost. A shout 
of Indignation rose througliout Belgium. The nobles, 
orthodox believers as they •were, assembled at Brussels 
to concert measures 'for self-protection. If rapine and 
murder were to he the rewards of their loyalty, they 
began to doubt whether, after all, they woidd not con- 
sult their safety by making common cause with the 
Prince of Orange. Don Sancho d’ Avila, who com- 
manded at Antwerp, with the captains of the garri- 
sons in Ghent, Maestrecht, and Valenciennes, threat- 
ened destruction to the cities under their charge if the 
country revolted. In the absence of a governor there 
w'as no one to restrain the license of the army j and 
the hungry Spaniards, soldi ei’s and officers alike, were 
ready to take advantage of the first excuse for Indis- 
criminate pillage. After long hesitation, Philip had 
selected his illegitimate brother Don John to succeed 
Requescens; but Don John had not arrived, and the 
delay was fraught with ruin. The scheme for his mar- 
riage with Mary Stuart bad been the difficulty. Guise 
wished it, and the English Catholics wished it. But 
Philip, to whom Don John was as much au object 
of suspicion as Alcn^on or the King of France, was 
utterly discouraging. Philip meant to remain on good 
terms with Elizabeth, nor had ho the slightest intention 
of promoting his brother to an independent sovereignty. 
Ardent Catholics throughout Europe had their liearts 
fastened on the enterprise of England. Don Johifs 
appointment had been postponed, from a fear that he 
might abuse his opportunity and act upon their insti- 
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gation. He was sent to his government with a prohi- 
biti(m to meddle in English politics at all ; and Philip’s 
secietaiy, the unlucky Escobedo, was sent witli him as 
a check on his ambition, and a spy upon his actions. 

Don John notwithstanding still allowed his thoughts 
to wander in the forbidden direction. Information, 
true or false, reached Elizabeth that on his passage 
through France he had held an interview with Guise, 
whei’e it had been arranged that as soon as tlie Hugue- 
not towns were reduced, they were to make a joint 
demand upon her for the release of the Queen of 
ScotsJ Escobedo betrayed Philip’s trust, and encour- 
aged what he had been commissioned to prevent. To 
conquer England, conquer the Netherlands through 
England, and win a throne for himself, appears to have 
been Don John’s fixed idea as he hastened to his gov- 
ernment. The condition in which he found the Prov- 
inces dispelled rapidly these visionary schemes. 

M. Champagny, hitherto the most loyal of the Bel- 
gian nobles, was at the head of the new movement. 
Orange, seizing the opportunity, had sent circulars 
through the seventeen States, urging the people to rise 
and defend their liberties. Champagny had responded 
cordially, and the Spanish officers, to read a lesson, as 
they pretended, to the incipient mutiny, had dropped 
the reins on the neck of the army, and given over tlie 
threatened towns for the soldiers to work their will 
upon. Maestrecht was sacked ori the 20th of October, 
and several hundreds of the citizens were murdered. 
A fortnight later Antwerp itself found a yet more 
ireadful fate. The palaces of its merchant piiuccs, 

1 Sir Ainyas Puukt, who had succeeded Dale as ambassador al. Paris, 
heard of the interview from Guise’s secretary* He made further enquiries 
and assured himself that it had really taken place. — Paulet to Burgliluy 
April, 1577 ; Paulet to Walsingham, May 9, 1577 : MBS. France. 
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tlie magnificent Bourse, the wareliouses which lined 
its quays for miles, a thousand houses and 
public buildings, ■were given to the flames. 
The banks were pillaged. The wealth of the richest 
city in the world became the prey of men who were 
no better now than the banditti of their own forests, 
aiid eight thou.sand men, w'onien, and children, were 
eitlier killed or flung into the river. 

Touched to the quick at last, the slow-moving Flem- 
ings sprang to arras, Grhent feared the same fate as 
Antwerp. Thousands of patriots poured in, and en- 
closed the Spanish garrison in the citadel. The States 
Genei’al assembled there with representatives from the 
entire Netherlands. The Prince of Orange came in 
person out of Holland, and on the 8th of November, 
the seventeen Provinces were once more 

NoretnberS. . , . , 

united m the treaty ot Ghent tor common 
defence against the Spaniards. They pledged their 
faith to each other to expel all foreign troops, and never 
again under any pretence to admit them. They re- 
solved to insist for the future on being governed under 
their own laws. In the heartiness of the first reunion 
they suspended everywhere the laws against heresy, 
the ultimate settlement of religion being referred to 
a special convocation which was to meet when the 
liberation should be complete. 

Twm days before the conclusion of this momentous 
treaty, Don John arrived at Luxemburg, and there he 
thought it prudent to remain. The Protestant and Cath- 
olic elements, hitherto in most deadly enmity, were for 
the present united against him. It wa.s uncertain 
whether the union would continue, or wdietlier the dif- 
ference of creed would not prove too powerful a dis- 
integrant. One large influence 'Don John could count 
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upon with confidence. To priests and monks sacked 
cities were of less moment than the maintenance ol. 
orthodoxy. The confessional would be in his favour 
from the first, and the pulpit when the first passion 
had cooled down. 

The States, after subscribing the treaty of Ghent, 
dispatched M. Schwegenhem, who had been Alva’s 
c'ommissioner for the reopening of the trade, to Eliza- 
beth to ask for advice, encouragement, and as usual, 
for an immediate loan. It was no longer Holland and 
Zealand struggling half conquered on the edge of de- 
struction : all the Provinces were standing erect, 
shoulder to shoulder, in strength sufficient, if their 
union held, to defy Spain to do its worst, Don John 
ha<l been told that if he would accept the treaty of 
Ghent, and dismiss the Spaniards, he would be received 
quietly as governor ; on this condition, however, the 
States General peremptorily insisted. But below the 
outward unanimity a thousand counter-currents were 
already seething and eddying. What France would 
do under existing influences, could hardly be guessed. 
Guise, who was thoroughly Spanish, desired to join 
Don John. The King and the politicians had their 
eyes upon the Catholic Provinces, and tried to per- 
suade them to accept, a French protectorate. 

Some weeks passed, before Elisaibetli could see her 
way. While the horror of the Antweiq) fury was 
fresh, wliile patriotism was stronger than religious ha- 
tred, and the Prince of Orange was tlie idol for the 
moment of all the. States which had signed the ti'eaty, 
it might have been thought that she would have seen, 
and would for her own sake have used, so splendid an 
opportunity. It would be safer for the Queen, said 
Orange, to ally herself with peoples and with a great 

OF 
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cause, than with princes who sought their own conven- 
ience, and were not to be relied npon.^ But Eli:zubet} 
despised “ peoples,” and cared nothing for the ‘‘ great 
cause.” She feai*ed Don John. She meant to take 
advantage of his difficulties to obtain securities for her- 
self and England. But then, and always, she wished 
the Provinces to remain Spanish. The Prince of 
Orange and the Protestants were her good friends ; but 
she dreaded the spread of their principles as complicat- 
ing the problem of pacification. If she did too much, 
she might find herself at war with Spain ; if too little, 
France was ready to step in and take the place which 
had been firat offered to herself. 

The situation was exactly suited to the character of 
her diplomacy. She decided to lend, not give, a cer- 
tain sum of money — forty thousand pounds. Twenty 
thousand were sent in bullion on the spot, the rest fol- 
lowed soon after. She stipulated that she was to be 
repaid in full, in eight months. She had an excuse 
ready for Philip, that she was merely enabling the 
States to repay the arrears of the Spanish army, to 
prevent further violence. She sent Dr. Wilson to the 
States, to caution them against listening to the prom- 
ises which would be made them by Don John. She 
sent Sir Edward Horsey to Don Jolm, to tell him that 
she had forbidden the States to renounce their alle- 
giance to Spain. She said generally, that she would 
help the Provinces to maintain their liberties. She in- 
timated privately to Schwegenhem, who was a Catholic, 
that she had no liking for the Prince of Orange, that 
peace must not be imperilled by difficulties about 
.iberty of conscience, and that as a condition of her 
1 Daniel Bogers to Walsingham, July 20, 1577: MSS. Flanders. 
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support tlie States must accept whatever religion the 
King of Spain miglit be pleased to impose on them.^ 

On this point she was lirnpidly clear. She w5s de- 
termined that there should be no mistake about it. The 
creed in which the Hollanders had been brought up 
w'ould do as well for them as it had done for their 
fathers.*^ 

The differences of opinion already existing were not 
likely to be diminished by this message. To the Hol- 
landers, religion was the soul and centre of the revolt. 
If they would have yielded on that one point, they 
might have been quit of the Spaniards, and have had 
their country to themselves when they pleased, with- 
out seeking assistance from Elizabeth. After five 
weeks’ confusion and correspondence, the States pro- 

1 “ Sa Mate leur a presto de i’argent a condition de se maintenir en 
I’obeisauce dti Roy et de reeepvoir telle religion que leur Roy vouldra et 
non aultre. O’est ce que M. de Schwegenhem leur a diet de la part de sa 
Mate.” — Villier.9 (cliaplain to the Prince of Orange) to Walsinghara, 
February 4, 1577 : MSk. Flanders. 

2 Not through Schwegenhem only, but by other means, she had expre.ssed 
her resolution on the matter. The Prince of Orange found soon after — 

Que sa Ma*® avoit delibere de eonseiller Messieurs des Estatz de main- 
tenir la religion Romaine en la quelle ils ont estd nez et eslevez, chose qui 
nous seroit taut prejudiciable que rien ne nous s 9 auroit venir plus raal a 
propoa en ce temps-cj'.” 

And again later — 

“ Depuis les miennes du jour d’hier j’ay re^eu ung extraict de rarticle 
touchant la volunte de sa Mate en ce qui touche la religion Romaine, 
lequel a estd tird du rapport de M. de Havrech. AussL que taut s’en fault 
qu’elle vouloist ingerer d’y introduire auciine nouvcllete que mesines au 
contraire de.siroit bien sa Mate qnj sceussiez qu’ellc iie pcrmettroit en fa^on 
quelco 'que que nouveaute y fust iutroduite et moins qu’on intentast chose 
prejudiciable a I’obeissanee de nostre souverasn Prince et Seigneur naturel 
ou ala religion Catholique en la quelle estions nez et nourries et nostre 
Prince vouloit que nous fussions maintenez.” — The Prince of Orange to 
Davison, January 4 and 6, 1578: d/R& 

Orange, to whom truth and falsehood in these matters were not only of 
principal but of exclusive importance, who had taken up anus for no other 
causa whatever except liberty of conscience, was unable to comprehend sc 
sublime a development of indifterentism. 
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posed, and Don Jolm agreed, that the Sjjanisli army 
should be paid the arrears' of its wages and should go , 
and that the government should be carried 
February i(. as' before the rebellion by the States them- 
selves. So far, the pacification of Ghent was accepted. 
The farther clauses stipulating for the suspension of 
the laws against heresy, were to be referred to Philip’s 
pleasure, and were to stand in force till that pleasure 
was known. Orange was no party to this arrange- 
ment. Advantage had been taken of his absence from 
Brussels to burry it to a conclusion. There was no 
representative present from the Northern States, not 
only not from Holland and Zealand, hut neither from 
Utrecht, Gelderland, Friesland, Groningen, nor Over- 
yssel. Efforts had been made to prevent a resolution 
till the opinions of these provinces could be heard, but 
the reasons urged for delay were to the Gatliolic Wal- 
loons an additional motive for haste. The Prince sus- 
pended his assent. The seven Provinces supported 
him in demanding acceptance pure and simple of the 
Ghent treaty. But intrigue and Elizabeth’s influence 
had done their work, and Don John by the vote of the 
majority was admitted as governor. 

It was Elizabeth’s work, distinctly hers, and wher- 
ever her hand can be traced, the same purpose can be 
invariably discovered. As her father held tlie balance 
between France and Spain, and could choose for his 
motto the proud “ Cui adhereo praeest,” so Elizabeth 
aspired to hold the same relation between peoples and 
sovereigns, between Protestants and Catholics ; coi*- 
tain that the Protestants would .stand by her when she 
might need their assistance, because tliey were the 
weaker side, but not choosing to take their part, choos- 
ing ratlier to appear indifferent or hostile to them, lest 
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if she clemancled toleration for otliers, the Catliolic Pow- 
ers and her own Catholic subjects would make an an- 
swering demand upon herself. In distinct opposition 
to Walsingham, she felt assured tliat Philip desired to 
be on good terms with her, and that the dreams of Don 
John would find no support or countenance from his 
master if the provocation: did not come from herself. 
She was told that the Catholic Powers understood each 
other, that Alen^on was now to marry the Infanta, 
that Guise and Alengon and Don John, with Spain 
and the Papacy behind them, intended to invade Eng- 
land, tear from her hands the imprisoned Queen of 
Scots, and lift her to the throne. She did not believe 
it. She waived aside the leadership of Protestant 
Europe so often thrust into her hands. Her sym- 
j)athies were with established sovereigns and order 
and law, and she sought her friends among her own 
equals. * 

Farther and immediate communication was now 
necessary with her brother-in-law. Among the Catho- 
lics or Anglo-Catholics at her court (the words meant 
the same thing in all but dependence upon Rome), 
there was a certain Sir John Smith, a courtier, a be- 
liever in kings, an accomplished Spanish scholar, with 
an English orthodoxy of creed, and an equally English 
contempt for the priests who w^ere its ministers. Him 
Elizabeth chose for a second mission to Madrid, either 
to reside as ambassador there or to return, as might 
seem most exj)edient; at all events to explain her con- 
duct in the Netherlands, to renew her offer of media- 
tion, and to require a more distinct protection for the 
English traders. Other ships had been seized besides 
Sir Edward Osborne’s, the seamen thrown into dun- 
geons, and tlu^ cargoes confiscated. With the Nether- 

YOL. XI. (5 


lauds pi'ol)leni returned upon liis hands, the King, she 
thought, would see the necessity of now keeping the 
Inquisition under control. 

On Smith’s arrival, the Spanish Council assembled 
as before. The bigots tried their strength. The 
Bishop of Cuenga, like Hopper and Quiroga, insisted 
again that the Queen of England was a heretic ; that 
God forbade dealings with such people ; that an inter- 
ference with the Inquisition in their behalf was a thing 
that was not to be endured. But Alva had this time 
a distinct majority on his side. He persuaded the 
most influential of Philip’s advisers that they had to 
tliank Elizabeth that the entire Provinces were not in 
arms against them, that on the score of religion they 
had nothing to fear from her, that she had thrown her 
weight upon the orthodox side, and that she was an in- 
valuable ally to the Catholic Powers, in resisting the 
demand for toleration.^ For her own sake she would 
not ask for others wdiat she would not allow in Eng- 
land; all else tliat she might desire the King could 
reasonably concede ; and if the Spanish 'troops were 
really forced to leave the Netherlands, her friendship 
would be indispensable.® The reasoning was entirely 
convincing. Philip wrote an affectionate letter to 
Elizabeth thanking her for her proposal of mediation. 
He said that he would gladly avail himself of it if Don 
John tailed to come to an understanding with the 
States without her. For himself, meanwhile, he as- 

^ “ No osara pedir lo de la Religion, pues demas que sabe quan mal lo 
tomaria V. Mag'l, ella haria contra su misnia, que quiere que sus vassallos 
ra obedezean con la religion qne tiene, y no podria pedir otra cosa a as 
— Farecer de Alva, 1577 : ifN/S'. 

- Salieudo los Espafioles es fuer^a qne V. Magi tenga por amiga a 
aqiiella Reyna y obligada como lo quedaria contra los Estados quando no 
cumpliofca K' que inibieren promatido.” — Ibid. 
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surod her fcliat he was, and ever would remain, her 
constant friend.^ 

The Inquisition difficulty stiir remained. The In 
quisition, as Secretary Caya.f’explained, was an eccle- 
siastical tribunal, over which the King himself had no 
regular authority. It was surrounded with the terrors 
which superstition and practical fear combined to in- 
spire, and Cayas spoke of it as a mysterious force which 
it was dangerous even to attempt to meddle with. An 
Englishman, brought up in the traditions of Henry 
III., felt none of these timidities. The creed might 
bo sacred, but Inquisitors were mere priests, who med- 
dled with the persons and properties of the Queen’s 
subjects. 

Quiroga, Archbishop of Toledo, was the first subject 
in the Peninsula. Next to the King in his place in 
Council, superior to the King in wielding the irrespon- 
sible powers of the Holy Office, he was a person before 
whom princes stood with bated breath, while meanei 
citizens knelt as he passed along the streets. Smith 
had more than once applied for an interview with this 
august personage. Quiroga, who five years before had 
refused to deliver the message of the Council to Cobham, 
lest he should defile himself by speaking to an excom- 
municated Englishman, sent cold answers that he could 
not see him. Sir John, who had encountered arch- 
bishops in London and had not found them formidable, 
did not choose to be put off in this way. Ho went 
one evening to the palace, brushed past the porter, 
ascended the stairs, and forced himself into the sacred 
presence. 

It %va3 after supper. The Archbishop was in his 
private room with the Oondd de Andrada and two 

1 Carta de sii Magi d la Inglesa eon Juan Smith. 
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priests. He vStared liauglitily at the intruder, wlio 
proceeded to tell him, with entire coolness, that he 
considered he had been treated with scanty courtesy. 
He was the minister of a" great Queen, he said, and as 
such, was entitled to be received and heard when he 
had anything to communicate. The promises made 
to Cobham had been broken. The Holy Office had 
continued to ill-use English seamen who had com- j 
mitted no offence, to rob, imprison, and otherwise injure 
them. He must request tbeffmmediate release of those 
wlio were at present in the Inquisitors’ bands, with 
compensation for the injuries which they bad sustained. 

The Archbishop had remained wdiile the Ambassa- 
dor was speaking, dumb with anger and amazement. 
At last, finding bis voice, and starting from bis seat in 
fury, bo exclaimed : “ Sirrah ! ^ I tell you that, but 
for certain respects, I would so chastise you for these 
words that you have spoken, that I would make you 
an example to all your kind. I would chastise you, I 
say 5 I would make you know to whom you speak in 
such shameless fashion.” 

“ Sirrah 1 ” replied Smith, in a fury too, and proud 
of his command of the language which enabled him to 
retort the insult, “ Sirrah ! I tell you that I care nei- 
ther for you nor your threats.”. 

Quitad os ! ” “ Be off with you ! ” shouted Qui- 
I'oga, foaming with rage, “ leave the room ! away ! I 
■say.” 

“ If you call me Sirrah,” said Smith, “ I will call 
vou Sirrah. I -will complain to his Majesty of this.” 

^ " Yo os dinco.” Sirrah is^too mild a word; but we have no full equiva- 
'ent. “ Os ” is used by a king to subjects, by a father to children, more 
rarely hy a master to a servant. It is a mark of infinite dist.once between 
a superior and inferior. “ Dog ” would, perhaps, come nearest to tlie Areh- 
bisliop’s meaning in the present connexion; 
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“ Complain to whom yon will,” said the Archbishop. 
“ Be off with you ! Go ! ” 

“ Be off yourself!” retorted the Englishman, mov- 
ing, liowever, to the door ; the graceful interchange of 
insolence continuing till the Ambassador was out of 
hearing, and the Archbishop following and railing at 
him from the head of the stairs.^ 

Philip was greatly distressed, but his desire to 
gratify Eliicabeth overcame his awe of the Inquisitor- 
General. He apologised to Smith. He entreated, 
he argued, and at last insisted that the Ploly Office 
should make concessions. The prisoners at Seville 
wmre released and their property restored. The 
promises made to Oobham were confirmed in writ- 
ing, and Englishmen were enabled thenceforward 
to trade wnthout molestation at the Spanish ports. 
They were required only to obey the laws when on 
shore and to abstain — no easy matter to them — ~ from 
insulting Catholic superstitions.^ Elizabeth in Eng- 
land and Philip at Madrid were contending wdth all 
their might against the irrepressible tendencies of things. 

1 Sir John Smith’s Narrative, May 10^ 1577; MSS. Spain, 

2 Quiroga, when not. exasperated, could discuss these questions in an 
■unexpectedly practical temper; An English merchant had married a 
young Spanish lady at Seville. He had called himself a- Catholic, and the 
niarringe had b,een celebrated with the rites of the Catholic Church. In 
Eiiglaml, however, he was a confonnist, and on his atteriipting to take her 
with him, she hesitated, and appealed to the Holy Office. She was preg- 
nant. 'I’he husband pleaded that marriage was sacred, and that to separate 
his wife from him would be an affront to the English Church. Quiroga 
iiiswered with singular moderation. “ The lady,” he .said, “ had ascertained 
that ill England the ruse of images -was forbidden, and that she would be 
obliged to attend .sermons. Being a religious woman she had applied to 
tliu church for direction, and her director considered that in going she 
woirlil ooimiiit mortal sim If she herself Wished to go. it would be another 
matter. The Inquisition could not sanction it, but also would not inter- 
fere.” — The Archbishop of Toledo to Cayas, February, 1577 : MSS. Siinan’ 


Their subjects might quarrel, hate, and insult each 
otlier, but hostility, so far as. they could prevent it, 
should not be. Doctor Sanders, who had come to 
Spain in the hope of inducing the King to invade Ire- 
land, found only indifference and discouragement. He 
found Philip “ as fearful of war as a child of fire.” He 
wrote to his friend Allen, who, like himself, considered 
that the welfare of Europe “ depended on the stout as- 
sailing of England,” that “ there was no steady com- 
fort but from God,” that they must look to the Pope, 
and 7iot the King of Spain.^ 

Smith did not remain at Aladrid. He returned after 
tliree-quarters of a year, loaded with messages of 
friend iiiiess, and with every demand conceded. The 
diplomatic relations between the two countries were 
reestablished, as was hoped, upon an enduring basis. 
The expulsion of Don Guerau de Espes was passed 
over as a not unfair retaliation upon Spain for its share 
in the Ridolfi conspiracy ; and Bernardino de Mendoza, 
who had already made acquaintance with Elizabeth, was 
appointed as resident ambassador at the English Court. 
Those statesmen who saw ffirthest did not believe that 
the reconciliation could last. Walsingham and Wal- 
singham’s party felt assured that in the long run the 
opposing forces wliich divided Europe would prove too 
strong for the efforts of politicians.^ But that Eliza- 
beth, witli her opinions, should have struggled to 
escape from war, was in itself legitimate and natural, 
and situated as she was at home, she had good cause 
to dread the consequences of a more daring attitude. 

1 Sanders to Allen, Novem'ber 6, 1577 : JI/SS. Z)o» 2 e.s«jc. 

- “■ Never will there be perfect amity among any that are divided in re- 
ligion. Her IMajesty may dislike my plain words, but better she be angry 
with ine than herself feel the smart hereafter.” — Wilson to Walsingham, 
April 0,1577: MSS, Flanders. 
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Had she. been secure in her own island, she might have 
held out a hand without fear to the strua-glino; 

oo ,o 25*^3^ 

Protestants abroad. But tlie unruly elements 
were working together throughout all Christendom, as 
the ebb and flow of the Atlantic tide was felt at Rich- 
mond, under the palace wdiidows. A sketch of the 
domestic history of these years will show that when 
once committed to forbearance and procrastination, she 
was all but foi'ced to continue in the same direction. 
The Parliament of 1672 liad petitioned for the execu- 
tion of the Queen of Scots. The alternatives seemed 
to lie between the crown and the scaffold ; and when 
the petition was refused, and she was not declared in- 
capable of the succession, Mary Stuart was generally 
looked upon as the inevitable fliture sovereign. While 
the alarm of tlie conspiracy was fresh, she had been 
placed under restraint, and eflPorts were made, and con- 
tinued to be made, to replace her in the hands of the 
Scots. But when it became clear that she must re- 
main in England, she was soon again the guest rather 
than the prisoner of tiord Shrewsbuiy. She was 
treated much as Mary Tudor was treated under her 
brother, and as Elizabeth herself had been treated after 
her release from Woodstock; in some respects her 
position was better, for she was still called a Queen, 
and was allowed her cloth of state. She was not per- 
mitted to go where she pleased, but she had all the 
enjoyments and conveniences which an English coun- 
tiy liic could yield. She rode, she hunted, she had 
rliango of air and scene, going from Sheffield to Chats- 
worth, from Chatsworth to the baths at Buxton. She 
(vas so loosely watched that she corresponded freely 
A'ith hei‘ friends. The ladies of Elizabeth’s household, 
vitli an eye to the future, furnished her with the 
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secrets of tlie Court. She was the centre of the hopes 
and fears of the worldly statesmen and political in- 
ti iguers ; and though the Queen was often advised to 
remove her to some stricter guardianship, the fear of 
oftending Shrewsbury, or of giving France or Spain a 
ground of complaint, combined to keep her where she 

7VT.S.. , 

Her Protestant affectations were no more heard of. 
Slie had lost favour abroad by her supposed instability : 
she explained it away by saying, “ that when she came 
first to England she was afraid of alienating a power- 
ful party in a realm which she hoped to make her 
own.” “ She had never communicated in the English 
Church,” she said ; “ she had merely attended sermons ; 
her friends had told her that she might listen to a 
preacher as she wmuld listen to the harking of a dog : ^ 
she had talked on religion with tlie Bishop of Lichfield, 
but she had told him she could never find two clergy- 
men agree in anything except in hating the Pope, and 
instead of being converted to their opinions, she had 
been the more confirmed in her own.” She ceased to 
he present at the prayers of the household. She ob- 
tained a cliaplain from abroad, who lived wdth her as 
one of her servants. His character was known, but 
he wms not interfered with, and he had special powers 
granted him by the Pope. Certain Englishmen in 
Shrewsbui’j’s service were useful to her, who would be 
stmt aw'ny if known to be Catholics. They took the 
sacrament, by permission, in the Earl’s chapel, the 
priest giving them absolution after each of their acts 
of iniquity ; while for herself Mary Stuart obtained as 

1 “ Et sur ce les plus politiques me remonstrants que j’escouterois bien 
un cliicn ablioyer, me persiiaderent otiir en salle lesdicts ministres ot 
prieres.” — Jtar}’ Sfnartto La Mothe Fdnelon, November 30, 1573: Laba- 
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a special grace from his Holiness, that when she prayed 
before the lioly wafer, when she bore patiently any in- 
jury from a heretic, or if at the moment of death she 
re]ieated the words Jesus Maria, all her sins should be 
forgivend 

She was afraid of being poisoned. She did not suspect 
the Queen of being likely to sanction her 
murder, but Shrewsbury himself hinted to her 
tliat Elizabeth might not prove implacable if she was 
disposed of without her knowledge ; ^ and Lady Essex, 
Elizabeth’s cousin, wlio was suspected afterwards of 
murdering her husband, was mentioned as a person of 
whom she would do well to beware.^ 

On the whole, ho%vever, she felt safe under Lord 
Slirewsbury’s care. He was punctiliously honourable, 
and inclined, as every one knew, to favour her claims 
on the succession. She had great influence with liim, 
and she contrived to entangle him in an intrigue which, 
implicating them both in Elizabeth’s displeasure, drew 
liim closer than before to herself. Margaret, Countess 
of Lennox, and mother of Darnley, had been a con- 
sjUrator fi’om early girlhood. She began her career by 
a- secret marriage with a brother of the Duke of Nor- 
folk, and was sent to the Tower for it by Henry VIII. 
She had tried to persuade Mary Tudor to execute 
Elizabeth, that the crown might fall to herself. She 
had contrived Darnley’s marriage with the Queen of 
Scots, to unite their titles, and had worked hard to 
organize the Catholic party for a riring in England in 
their favour. 

1 Mary Stiinrt to Gregory XIIIi, October 13, 1375: LabanotF, Vol. IV. 

2 “ Que si (lUGlqu’un sans le speu de ladicte Royne m'empoisaonnait 9 
s<?avoit de boii lieu qu’elle leur eii s^auroit bon gre de I’oster de si grand# 
peine.” — Jlary Stuart to the Archbishop of Glasgow and the Cardinal of 
hon-aine, march 29, 1574: Ihid. 

3 Ibid 


After tlie catastrophe at Kirk-o’~FieM, she had' fallen 
biH-k upon Elizabeth, believing that Mary Stnart was 
ruined, and expecting that the succession \vould be 
new determined in favour of her grandson Janies. No 
voice had been louder than hers in demanding ven- 
geance on the murderers, none more emphatic in 
cliarging the guilt upon the Queen of Scots. Time, 
however, passed on, and Mary Stuart’s star seemed 
again in the ascendant. There was a prevailing im- 
pression, in which Lady Lennox shared, that Elizabeth 
wf)uld soon die, and she began to be alarmed for the 
future. Early in 1578, at latest,^ she put herself in 
communication with the person whom she had de- 
nounced so passionately; and Mary Stuart, as the 
price of reconciliation, obtained a declaration from her 
in writing, that sbe had been instigated by the Queen 
and Council to accuse her, and that she was fully sat- 
isfied of her innocence.^ 

Armed with this weapon, the Queen’ of Scots was 
now able to defend herself with effect, and to persuade 
the Catholics that she was an injured saint. The two 
women drew together, and began to weave fresh plots 
and schemes. A third cunning practitioner was added 

I On May 2, ISTSjJitary Stuart, in a letter to tlie Arehfaisliop of Glasgow, 
eaid tliat Lady Lennox and she had then been reconciled five or six years. 
The date is important. 

* ilary Stuart to the Archbishop of Glasgow, May 2, 1578: Labanoff. 
Tins aelcnowledgment, which was of extreme value at the time to the 
(Iwiiii of Scots in assisting her to clear her reputation, has been relied upon 
in later times as evidence in her favour. It is worth while to observe, 
therefore, that Lady Lennox continued long after to speak in her old lan- 
guage to others. Klizabeth, suspecting the reconciliation, questioned her 
alxnit it. “ I asked tier Majesty if she could think so,” Lady Lennox wrote 
to Hurghley, “ for I was made of flesh and blood, and could never foiget the 
murder of my child; and she said, Nay, by her faith she could not think 
that fcver I could forget it, for if I would, I were a devil.” — MSS. DomesiiCf 
Ucccinher 10, 1574. 
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in tlie Countess of Slirewsbuiy ; and after weeks of 
c.ori'espondcnce, in ^Yhich De Guaras, the Portuguese 
Minister Fogaga, the Bisliop of Ross, and other Catho- 
lics took part, it was agreed that a marriage should be 
made up between Lord Charles Stuart— Dariiley’s 
brother, the Countess’s only remaining Son — and 
Elizabeth Cavendish, Ladj Shre'wsbury’s daughter by 
her first husband. Lady Elizabeth was passionately 
de voted to the Queen of Scots, and Lord Charles, who 
was a possible competitor against her for the English 
crown, would thus be made sure of. Lady Lennox 
took her son to Cliatsworth, and all was done before 

suspicion had got abroad. 

The secret marriage of a prince of the blood both 
was and is an offence ao-ainst the state; had there 
been nothing about the match in itself objectionable, 
Elizabeth would have been justly offended. Lady 
Lennox was returned to her old quarters in the Tower : 
Shrewsbury was rebuked and hardly saved himself by 
laying the blame upon his wife ; and the storm blew 
over only when a year subsequently Lord Charles and 
his bride both died, leavinfr as the sole result of the 
affair a daughter, known to history as the Lady Ara- 
bella Stuart. In itself, the matter proved of no imme- 
diate consequence; but incidentally, it occasioned a 
painful revelation of the hollow hearts with which 
tlu‘ Queen was surrounded. The investigation which 
Walsingham had to institute, brought him on the track 
of half the ladies of the palace, and of more than half 
the courtiers, as implicated more or less in seeking 
favour with the lady at Sheffield. Lady Cobham, the 
Qiu'en’s immediate attendant ; Southampton, who had 
forftutivl his life in the Norfolk conspiracy, and had been 
pardoned and taken into favour again; Norfolk’s brother, 
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Lord Henry Howard ; tlie Earl of Oxford, Burgliley’s 
son-in-law ; these and many more were found to be 
paying assiduous court to the rising sun. Shrewsbury, 
it appeared, had promised the Queen of Scots that, on 
the Queen’s death, he would himself place the crown 
upon her head.^ No longer complaining of her captiv- 
ity, she was 'well satisfied to remain where she was, her 
party growing daily stronger by her mere presence in 
the realm. When opporfenities of escape were thrown 
in her way, she declined to use them. She said that 
when she left Loixl Shrewsbury’s charge it should be 
as Queen of England.^ The eager expectation of the 
Queen’s death was extremely likely to suggest means 
of listening it. Elizabeth’s Behaviour, so irritating to 
Walsingham, was as characteristic of herself as it was 
perplexing.® She chose to encounter treason by refus- 
ing to see it ; and rather to live in an atmosphere of 
disloyalty, than expose it and force it to declare itself. 
“ She is bent,” wrote Walsingham, bitterly, to cover 
faults rather than cure them. If she will not touch the 
principals, she must, of course, spare the accessories 

1 “La Eoyne d'Escosse avoit diet ou escript a quoleun que le diet. 
Milord luy avoit promis, la morte advenante de la Eoyne, qu’il metteroit 
la couronne sur la teste de la Eoyne d'Escosse.” — Note in MS. 1575: 
MS8. Mary Qimn of Scots. 

'■* “ Dixdnie el Embajador do Escocia que a su ama le offrecian comodidad 
por podevse escapar de prision y que no lo quiere porque pretendo salir 
della Eeyna de Inglaterra }' no de otra suerte aunque le cuesto la vida.” — 
Don Juan de Vargas al Eey: Teiilet, Vol. V. p, 20il. 

® ‘‘ Your Majesty asks whether all or what part of the confessions shall 
he shown to the Council. Let your Majesty choose out those that ai'c loyal 
and secret and show them all. Touching the matter itself, your Majesty’s 
delay used in re.solving dotli not only make me void of all hope to do any 
good therein, but also doth quite discourage me to deal in like causes, 
seeing mine and your other faithful servants’ care for your safety fruitless. 

I beseech j'oiir Majesty pardon this my plain speech, proceeding from a 
wounded and languishing mind.” — Walsingham to Elizabeth, February 
11)75 1 MSSj Mary Queen of Scots.: 
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and insti’uinents. She ^yill not even allow the removal 
of iho Scottish Queen to a place of more security.” ^ 
She continued to smile upon her false and fair-seeming 
courtiers. She ke})t her irritation, and seemingly her 
susjiicion, for those who had never entertained an un- 
faithful thought towards her, ^ and she punished the 
Shrew.sburys only by a sarcastic letter on the enter- 
tainment which they extended to Leicester when the 
favourite was sent down on a sanatory visit to the 
baths.''^ 

1 Walsingham to Leicester, March 8; 3ISS. Mary Queen of Scots. 

2 Burghley, for in.stance, T\'ent over to Buxton wben Shrewsbury was 
there with his charge. Elizabeth “ sharply reproved him, charging him 
earnestly with favouring the Queen of Scots.” — Burghlej' to Shrewsbury, 
December 24, 1575: Lodge, Vol. II. 

3 Tliis letter, unprinted .so far as I know elsewhere, is one of the most 
curious specimens of Elizabeth’s composition: — 

“ Eight trusty, — 

“Being given to understand from our cousin the Earl of Leice.ster how 
lionourMhly he was lately received and used by you, our cousin the Coun- 
tess at Cliatswortb, and how his diet is by you both disehat^ed at Buxton, 
we .should do him great wrong holding him in that place in our favour in 
which we do, in case we should not let you understand in how thankful sort , 
we accept the same at your bands — which we do not acknowledge to be done 
unto him but to our own .self; and therefore do mean to take upon us the 
debt and to acknowledge you both as our creditors so as you can be con- 
tent to accept us for debtor, wherein is the danger unless you cut off some 
part of the large allowance of diet you give him. lest otherwise the debt 
■thereby may grow to be so great as we shall not he able to discharge the 
same, ami sn become liankrupt. And therefore we think it for the saving 
of (tiir credit meet to prescribe unto you a proportion of diet ■vvhich we mean 
in no ease you shall exceed, and that is to iallow him by the day for bis 
meat two ounees of flesh, referring the quality to yourselves, so as you ex- 
ceed not the quantity, and for his drink the tiventieth part of a pint of wine 
to comfort his stomach, and as much of St. Anne’s sacred water as .he 
li.stetli to driiilc. On fes(i%'al days, as i.s meet for a man of his quality, we 
can 1)B content you shall enlarge his diet by allowing unto him for his 
dinner the shonlder of a wren, and for his supper a leg of the same, besides 
his ordinary ounces, 'fhe like proportion we .mean yon shall allow to our 
brother of Warwick, saving that we think it meet that in, respect that his 
bod}' is more replete than his brother’s, that the wren’s leg allowed at 
supper on fc.stival days be abated, for that light supper agreeth best with 
rules of phy.sic. 'fhis order our meaning is you shall inviolably observe, 



The Parliament of 1576 passed off without touching 
the succession question ; and never, Mary Stuart wrote 
to the Archbishop of Glasgow in tlie sumraer of tliat 
year, hud her prospects been fairer tlian they had now 
become. Every cloud had rolled away from the sky. 
Elizabeth, she said, had not dared to interfere with hei 
pretensions. At the close of the session she had asked 
two of the judges, who, in their conscience, had tho 
best right to succeed after her death : the judges had 
answered, that Henry VIII. had no power to change 
the customs of the realm ; the next in blood must in 
hcrit : and Elizabeth had replied with a sigh, “ The 
Queen of Scots then is my heir.”^ Whether she con- 
sidered that she was consulting best for her own secu- 
rity, or for the interests of the realm, or whether she felt 
bound ill honour to shew tlie same forbearance to the 
claims of the Queen of Scots as had been shown by her 
sister towards her own, her evident purpose was to 
humour the expectations of the Catholics, and to com- 
fort all unquiet spirits with the hope that if she was let 
alone for her own time, her death would give them 
their desires. 

On all sides her policy was the same, and temdea to- 
the same end. Having been forced against her will to 
complete the destruction of Mary Stuart’s party in 
Scotland, the most natural course w'ould have been to 
recognise James as lawful sovereign there ; and failing 
issue from her own person, to have settled tlie English 
succession upon liim by Act of Parliament : or, if she 

and so may you right well assure youreelres of a most thankful debtor to 
so well deserving a creditor.” — Memorandum of Her Majesty’s letter to 
the 'Earl and Countess of Shrewsbury, June 1577: MSS- Mary Queen 
of Scofs. 

1 Tlie Queen of Scots to the Archbishop ''f Qhsgow, May and June, 
1570 : Labanoff, Vol. IV. 
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could not bring herself to a step so decisire, at least to 
have given effectual support to the government which 
she liacl assisted in establishing. Never were rulers in 
a more desperate plight than the successive Regents of 
Scotland in tlie minoritj of the young King, The 
crown lands were exhausted, there were no customs, 
no fixed revenue, no regular taxation ; while they had 
to find garrisons for Edinburgh and Dumbarton Cas- 
tles, to maintain the Court at Stirling, and to provide 
besides for the peace of the border, which the Marian 
tendencies of the Maxwells, the Kers, and the Humes 
made it doubly difficult to preserve. Murray had 
fallen for want of help; and then Lennox. Morton 
had insisted on an allowance from Elizabeth as a con- 
dition of his accepting office. Elizabeth had ma- 
noeuvred him into the regency without committing her- 
self. He had submitted, but he requested that if she 
would give him no money for the government, she 
would at least distribute a few trifling presents among 
the other nobles, recognise his right to be in the place 
which she had forced upon him, and unite England 
and Scotland in a league “ for the maintenance of the 
common cause of religion.” ^ Liberality would have 
been tlie simplest economy. If Scotland became again 
disturbed, Walsingham pointed out to her that her own 
expenses on the border would be increased fivefold. 
“ The league,” he argued, “ was more necessary for 
her than for Morton, since no one would assail Scotland 
except with a view to England.” “ The amity now 
offered her was one which unoffered, was in due policy 
most necessary to be sought for. It was a thing which 
her predecessors, who stood not in like need of Scot- 

1 Morton to Elizabeth, January 21, 1574: MSB. Scotland. 
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land's friendship, would have redecinod with any 
treasure.” If she refused, and if harm followed, “ the 
burden of the error would be cast upon her Majesty for 
rejecting the advice of her Council.” ^ 

It will be remembered that in the first alarm after 
the massacre of St. Bartholomew, there had been an 
an intention of sending Mary Stuart home to be tried 
and executed for her husband’s murder ; the Scots had 
required that Elizabeth should openly share the I’espon- 
sibility ; and “ the great matter,” as it was called in 
the diplomatic correspondence, passed off. The idea 
in its extreme form wus abandoned ; but she w'^as still 
anxious that her guest should be removed, and that if 
•she was not put to death, Scotland should have the 
responsibility of keeping her. When Morton made his 
proposals for a league, Philip’s disposition was still 
dubious ; France could not be relied upon, and although 
the Queen would not give money or commit herself 
openly, she sent Sir Henry Killegrew to Edinburgh, to 
feel his way with the Regent. She imagined that 
Morton and Morton’s party were so circumstanced that 
her support was indispensable to them, and that she 
might make her own conditions. A few daj'-s after 
Eiilegrew’s arrival, he hastened to undeceive her. If 
the Regent’s requests were not granted, he dared not, 
he said, so much as enter on the special subject of his 
mission. The Scots told him that what his mistress 
had done at Edinburgh, she had done not for them, but 
for herself; she had left them alone till she was fright- 
ened by the Paris massacre, and now she evidently 
cared not whether they sank or swam : the French set 
more value on their friendship : if Elizabeth would not 


Wiilsiiigham to the Queen, March 80: MSS. Scotland. 
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help them France was ready to take her place, and the 
young King would probably be sent to Parisd 

Could the Queen of Scots then be exchanged for 
James ? James to be brought up in England, and 
Mary Stuart to be put into the hands of the Regent, to 
be dealt with as he might think proper? Kiilegrew 
was empowered in his instructions to make the offer if 
he thought expedient. He did not think it would be 
accepted. He ventured a hint, and his expechxtions 
were confirmed. “ I think,” he said in a letter to 
Walsingham, “ that you there will never agree to the 
sure way of remedy (the execution of the Queen of 
Scots), and here they will be daunted to accept the 
conditions . of the other (the delivery of James), which 
cannot be done without many a council of the matter, 
which thing, I know, would mislike your delicate ears 
there, and indeed, I think not convenient to be done 
unless I saw an assured sequel to follow.” 2 

The correspondence which followed is imperfect, and 
mysterious in its allusions. It is certain, however, that 
“ an overture ” was made in reply by Elizabeth, of 
which Walsingham disapjwoved, and that it contained 
a promise to send the Queen of Scots to the Regent, 
the Regent undertaking in return to give hostages. 
But whether hostages for the protection of her life, or 
hostages merely for her safe keeping either in prison or 
the grave, can only be conjectured.^ 

Kiilegrew brought the Regent’s , answer to London, 
and delivered it in person, leaving no record of its 
terms. Experience of Elizabeth’s conduct in similar 
situations, permits the conclusion that she wished the 

1 Killef'i-ew to Walsingham, June 17, June 21, June 2.3; Killegrevr to 
IWshloy, June 23; to Hatton, June 24; J/SS, iScotod 

2 Kiilegrew to Walsingham, June 25; MS8. Ibid,. 

3 Walsingl’ain to Kiilegrew, July 30, Cipher: J/S. Ibid, 
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Queen of Scots to be disposed of, wliere slie would 
,£i:ive no more trouble, yet in such a manner that slie 
slimild bo able for herself to disclaim the responsibility 
before the. world. It is equally likely that Morton, 
knowing her disposition, declined the snare which was 
laid for him and insisted, as before, on square ando})cn 
tlealing. 

Months now passed away. The Chatsworth mar- 
riage followed, and the discovery of Mary Stuart’s cor- 
respondence at the Court. “ The great matter ” was 
at an end. But Morton still refused to he tempted by 
France, and continued to hold out to England the of- 
fered league. There were but two objections. In ac- 
cepting it, Elizabeth would openly sanction the Queen 
of Scots’ deposition — already it might have been 
thought a sufficiently established fact — and she must 
acknowledge in form a community of creed with Cal- 
vinists. Both of these she was determined not to do, 
and no persuasion could move her. 

“ Your Majesty,” said Walsiugham to her, “ shall see 
over dangerous effects, when tlie trouble of the princes 
your neighbours shall be at an end, unless yonr Majesty 
shall, by prevention, put in execution such remedies as 
the necessity of your state requires ; wherein if you 
shall not use expedition the malady will grow incur- 
able, and the sparks of treason that now lie. covei’ed 
will break into unquenchable fire. For the love of 
God, Madam, let not the cure of your diseased state 
bang longer in delibei*ation. Diseased states are no 
moi:i cured by consultation, when nothing resolved on 
IS put in execution, tluin unsound and disea.se(l bodies 
by only conference with physicians without recei^'ing 
the remedies by them prescribed. Whatever account 
is made of the Regent, there is no man of judgment 
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that loves yonr Majesty that can imagine any peril that 
can bcflill you, so great as the loss of tliat gentleman, 
either by death or alienation. Lose not such an one 
negligently, whom it behoves you to keep so neces- 
sarily.” t : 

“If ever prince that possessed this crown,” Wal- 
singham wrote to Burghley, “ had cause to desire the 
amity of Scotland, none can have greater than her 
Majesty, the corruption of her estate being well 
weighed, and the malice that the princes her neigh- 
bours bear to her. God forbid that no other thing 
should teach her Majesty to make value of the friend- 
ship of Scotland, but only the mischief that we may 
taste by the lack thereof.” ^ 

Every wmrd of these warnings came back in due 
time to Elizabeth, and many a year of anxiety, and 
many a million from her treasury, the neglect of them 
was in the end to cost her. But it will be seen that 
what Walsingham wished was incompatible with the 
course which on the whole she had determined to be 
best for her. After long oscillation English policy 
finally gravitated towards Philip and peace. She al- 
wuxys advised the Netherlands to make no alterations 
in religion. Having no belief herself, she regarded 
Protestantism as a lost cause, and in her heai't she was 
probably meditating how best to bring back England 
into communion with the rest of Christendom. 

Her ecclesiastical administration at home tended in 
the same direction, and towards the same issue. It is 
evident that neither then, nor till long after, did she 

1 Walsingham to Elizabeth, January’' 15, 1575: jW S/S. jScof/fJBrf. Killegrew 
a,.so said of Morton, he was the only man who could control Scotland. “ If ha 
■were gone they could no more fill his place than England could find a .suc- 
cessor to her Majesty.” 

‘■2 Walaingliara to Uurghlej’’, April II, 1575: ilSS, DonKStia. 
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regard the Church of England as more than a provis- 
ional arrangement, an Inteidm intended to last but 
wliiie tiie confusions of Europe continued. 

Her Bisliops she treated with studied insolence as 
creatures of her own, whom she had made and could 
unmake at pleasui’e : the Bishops themselves lived as if 
tliey knew their day to be a short one, and made the 
most of their opportunities while they lasted. Scan- 
dalous dilapidation, destruction of woods, waste of tlie 
property of the see by beneficial lease, the incumbent 
enriching himself and his family at the expense of his 
successors — this is the substantial history of the Angli- 
can hierarchy, with a few honourable exceptions, for 
the first twenty years of its existence. At the time 
when Walsingliain was urging Elizabeth to an alliance 
%vith the Scotch Protestants, Matthew Parker, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, was just dead. He had left be- 
hind him enormous wealth, which had been accumu- 
lated, as is proved from a statement in the handwriting 
of his successor, by the same unscrupulous practices 
which had brought about the first revolt against the 
Church, He had been corrupt in the distribution of 
his owm patronage, and he had sold his interest with 
others. Ho Catholic prelate in the old easy times 
had more flagrantly abused the dispensation system. 
“■ Every year he made profits admitting children to 
the cure of souls for money. Pie used a graduateu 
scale in which the price for inducting an infant into a 
bem^fice varied with the age, children under fourteen 
not being inadmissible, if the adequate fees were fortli- 
comingd On Parker’s death these iniquities w'ere ex- 

i “ The late Archbishop had many occasions of wealth, the possibilities 
whereof arc taken away from his successors. He called in all the dispensa- 
tions made by Cardituil l*olc,.and so by faculties that vear gate great sums, 
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posed and ended. His successor, Grindal, a man of 
infinitelj nobler character, swept clear the corrupted 
ecclesiastical courts, abandoned the unjust ways of 
collecting money, scoured away to the best of his ability 
the accumulated filth of eighteen years. But Grindal’s 
^ical was Jess agreeable to the Queen than Parker’s 
corruption. Grindal was a sincere Protestant, espe- 
cially earnest for what was called preaching the word, 
and regarding the voice of a living man, wliether an 
ordained priest or not, as having more saving grace in 
it than ceremonies or sacraments. 

Steady to- her principle of silencing speech on 
troublesome subjects, the Queen was inclined ahvays 
to empty pulpits which she could not tune. She con- 
sidered ‘Hliree or four preachers enough for a comity,” 
and one of the Homilies decently read as better than 
original eloquence. The Archbishop complied with 
her command so far as to place the sermons under re- 
striction, and prevent excesses which she affected to 
dread: but stop it altogether he would not, and Eliza- 
beth would as little endure a prelate who was less than 
absolutely submissive. Leicester, it was said, bad his 
eye on Lambeth as a pleasant London house. The 
Archbishop was sequestrated for contempt. The At- 
torney-General was instructed to take measures for his 
deposition, and the Queen was astonished to find that 
an ecclesiastical official had rights under the law of 

and every year after made a more profit than hereafter is convenient by 
admitting children to cures,” &c., &c. — Articles touching the late Arch- 
bishop, endorsed in Grindal’s hand as drawn by himself: MSS. Domestic, 
Fehruary, 1575-6. Compare a resolution of Council on Dispensations, evi- 
dently directed at Parker’s practices, dated June 20, 1576: MS, Ibid. 
V(d. OXXIX. Among the particulars mentioned are “ dispensations for 
children and young men under age to take ecclesiastical; promotions^ the 
ut.’c whereof, the party being eighteen yeara of age or more, was .-£1 6s. M,, 
the tax much greater the parties being under fourteen years.’! 
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Euivlanil, which even slie, arhitrary as she was in such 
matters, could not set aside.^ 

“ Thn.s, rny good lord,” said Walsinghaiii. writing to 
tlie Lord Ti'easurer, “you see liow we jn'oceed still in 
making war against God, whose ire we should rather 
sec'k to aj)pease, that he may keej? the wai’s from us 
that most apparently approach. God opeiv her Majes- 
ty’s eyes that she may both see her perils and acknowl- 
edge from whence the remedy is to be sought.”^ 

The making war against God, in Walsingbam’s sense 
of the words, would have continued longer but for one 
of those sudden illustrations of the true tendencies of 
things which burst out from time to time, and startled 
even Elizabeth into doubts of her own sagacity. 

The majority of the States having signed the treaty 
with Don John, the Prince of Orange would not give 
him an excuse for retaining the Spaniards by refusing 
to consent. He gave his adhesion at last with the rest, 
religion being left in suspense till an answer should 
come from Philip. The Spaniards departed as had 
been promised. Slowly, reluctantly, they evacuated 
the great citadels which Alva had built at Antwerp — 
Ghent, Maestrecht, Valenciennes, the lately won Zea- 
land Islands, — they withdrew from them all, aiid 
made them over to the soldiers of the States. They 
received 300,000 crown.s upon the spot,* they were 
promised as much more on reaching Italy, and thither 
they went to receive it. So far, and in this most essen- 
tial matter, the promise was kept. There was a party, 
however, among the Belgian Catholics who were loudly 
jiostile to the connexion with Elizabeth.^ It was ob- 

1 StrypCs Grinrlal, p. 327, &c. Walsinffhain to Burghiej', May 26, 1577! 
Wilson to Buycliley, January 23, 357$! MSS. Domestic. 

Walsiiig'liam to Btirghley, May 26, 1677: J/iS. Ibid. 

Wilson to Elizabeth, February 25, 1677: MSS. Flanders. 
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ser'. od, too, tliat tlie refugees who bad been expelled 
by Requescens were coming back in numbers, and 
were well received. Sir T. Stukely, who had come 
from Spain, tlie Earl of Westmoreland, Sir F. Engle- 
field, and several more, were “cherished about the 
})erson of Don John as though they were of council 
wdth him.” ^ Dr. Wilson, Elizabeth’s minister with 
the States, remonstrated, but no attention was paid to 
him. Secretary Escobedo was found soon after to liavo 
received a letter from the Queen of Scots, ^ and Wilson, 
to see how he would take it, spoke openly to Don John 
about the suspicion that was entertained about him with 
respect to that lady. Don John coloured, passed it off, 
and was soon after observed to be making prodigious 
efforts to gain the Prince of Orange. He went so far 
as to promise Holland and Zealand the liberty of wor- 
ship which tliey demanded ; and he even told the 
•Prince that if his brother would not agree to the pacif- 
ication, he would liiinself join the States and take 
arms in their cause.^ 

It could not be for nothing that Don John went so 
near committing himself to treason. “ More was meant 
than appeasing the Netherlands and a friend of Don 
John after-wards hinted to tlm Prince that Philip could 
not live for ever, and tliat Don John perliaps intended 
“ to establish his estate in the Low Countries and 
make himself master of them.” 

Believing that he might be serious, the Prince con- 

1 Wilson to Elizabeth, February 25, 1577 : MSS. Ftariders. 

2 .Secret ailvevtiseirieiits t’roiu Brussels, February 22; -l/S. Ibid. 

Don .lolm with his own mouth told Dr. Wilson that he had used these 
woi'ds to OrangSf anil Orange told him so also; “ Yet will I never tiie more 
trust Don .lohn,” said Wilson; “yea, I mistrust him the more. By such 
speech he either minds to tempt the Prince, or else he bears a false heart 
to the Kiiic hi.s brother.” — Wilson to Walsingham, Hay 1: MS. Ibid 
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suited Elizabeth. “ The Netherlands miglit be made 
a kingdom, and Don John the first King.” ^ But a 
visit afterwards from the Papal Nuncio exjdained the 
mvsterv. It was supposed that Orange Avould resent 
the treatment wliich lie had received from the Queen., 
The Nuncio came to ask him whether if Don John 
made war on England he would be willing to assist, or 
if not assist, whether he would remain neutral.^ A 
packet of letters from Escobedo to the King of Spain 
intercepted immediately afterwards by La None in 
Franco threw a yet further light on Don John’s inten- 
tions. The treaty of Ghent had been accepted with- 
out the slightest purpose of observing it. The S [lan- 
iards held tenaciously as ever to their resolution to con- 
quer the States ; only in the opinion of Escobedo, and 
probably, therefore, of Don John, the road to their con- 
quest lay through London,^ 

What was the meaning of words like these ? Was it 
conceivable that Don John was flying in the face of 
the known intentions of the King, or was Philip him- 
self as false as his brother ? Don Bernardino, though 
appointed ambassador to England, was still lingering in 
the Low Countries, and Don John’s o\vn conduct con- 
firmed the worst suspicions. No sooner were Esco- 
bedo’s letters published than he fled from Brussels to 

1 Notes concerning tlie Prince of Orange, May, 1577 : MSS. Flanders. 

2 Daniel Rogers to Walsinghain, July 20, 1577: MS. Ibid. 

3 “ If a Tiiiracle is to set things .straight it is time for tlie miracle to 
come; if force and a stout hand, your Majesty must provide what i.s neces- 
sary. The reduetion of Holland and Ze.aland is the point, and this is 
more difficult than the enterprise of England. Redeem England first, and 
the rest is ours. No great force will be needed. Let not your Majesty 
think 1 say this in tlie interest of Don John. I leave that a.side. I mean 
only that your Maje.sty’s affiiirs cannot be I'einedied otherwise. 'I’inie has 
proved it, and every hour will make it more clear,” — Escobedo to Philip 
April 9. Taken with other letters to similar purpose in June, 1577: MS 
Ibid. 
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Namur, shut liiinself into the castle, and sent expresses 
tor his army to return.^ 'Walsinghara, sup})orted by- 
Leicester, represented to Elizabeth that she wa.s be- 
trayed. With Don John in arms again, and Guise om- 
nipotent at Pari.s, her only safety la}'- in espousing the 
cause which she had trifled with. Cond^ and the 
King of Navarre had been petitioning in vain for assist- 
ance ever since the revocation of the Edicts. She now 
took up their request, hesitated, refused, again resolved, 
and, finally, decided, as it seemed, to send money to 
Oasimir that he might raise a fresh army of Reiters and 
march on Paris.^ 

Everything was iio-w for the moment changed. The 
friendship of Scotland became valuable, and 

, . . Ill August. 

she was ready to give pensions to the nobles 

1 There is reason to think that the Prince of Orange, acting witli tiie 
advice of Wilson, intended to seize Don John, and .send him to England, 
xintonio de Guaras writes: — ‘He tenido inforniacion rauy e.'ipantosa que 
lo.s bueiios ofSoios del Doctor Wilson y de todos ellos juntainente eran para 
quitar a su Alteza su libertad y ponerle en inano destos, pretendiendo 
proceder por los terminos que usan con la Reyna de Escocia.’ — Cartas de 
Guaras, September 20, 1577 : JU/SS. tUmanws. 

si Her fluctuations appear in a series of letters from Leicester to -Wal- 
singluim. On the 10th of August Leicester wrote that she said she had 
promised the French King not to help Condd, and that she could not do it. 
lie had explained to her that no other Prince would hesitate in such a 
situation as that in wliich she was placed. “ If she allowed her best friends 
to quail with tlieir cau.se it was impossible that she could stand. She would 
tlius have all the mighty princes of the earth against her, and not a friend 
leftV 

t)n the 15th he laid before her the dangers to which aha was exposed 
“by the slack dealing with her friends.” He “found her relenting.” 
“ God rvas moving her heart to consider her own and her country's wealth,” 
The day after he writes that “ after much reasoning he found her llajc-sty 
to be sorry that she had so slenderly dealt with her friends, and did more 
plainly see if they were overthrown how hardly she would be be.set by hei 
tncmios. He forgot not to lay before her these counsels from time to time; 
jnd how manifestly her perils had been foreseen, and that none other 
fcmcdy there w'us in man’s policy hut relieving of her friends. Siie was i» 
a mind at Iasi to repair the oversight passed.” — Leicester to Walsingliam. 
August 10, .'August 13, 14, 15: MSS. France. 
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thero.^ Circulars went round to compel Catholics to 
attend the English service. Mass-books w'ore hunted 
up ; scoundrels who used bad language against the 
Queen were pilloried and lost their ears, the judges 
siiewing tlieniselves zealous, perhaps over zealous, in 
catching the wind while it was blowing.^ Leading 
recusants were lined, and ordered to keep their houses. 
De Guaras, found writing to the Queen of Scots, was 
arrested and sent to the Tower, and a change of guar- 
diansliip was contemplated for the Queen of Scots her- 
self. Tile German Protestant Princes once more in- 

1 Walsingliam fo Burghley, August 20 : MSS. Bomesita. 

2 The judges’ views en such matters are illustrated by a letter from Mr. 
Justice Manwood to Sir Walter Mildmay. 

“ Sir, — Concerning the lewd lellow, who, after his deserved punishment 
b\' pillory, did persist with nioi-e lewd and slanderous speeches towards her 
Majesty in tlic presence of the ])eopIe being at the execution, his offence is 
thereby aggravated, and he therefore to sustain a more grievous punish- 
nieut. By the late statute he is for his second offence to lose all his good.s 
and be perpetually imprisoned during liis life, wliereby he .shall never 
come out to abuse his tongue again, which imprisonment perpetual is to be 
executed with all extremity witli irons and other strait feeding and keep- 
ing as may shortly bring him to a repentant end, an estate from which he 
seemeth now to be far off. Thus much by the late statute and law. And 
because the same statute is not in the negative restraining any former 
statute or common law before; by the former statute laws for slanderous 
rumours and speeches against the nobility and Council of the Prince, 
punishment was to be done by advice of the Prince’s Council; the ex- 
perience whereof has been by pillorj' and cutting of ears, as by nailing or 
burning the ears or such like; much more for (he like olFence against the 
rrinoe by the common law' punishment was to be inflicted by advice of 
Council in discretion without limitation, hut usually not to be taken to 
dismember the ofteiider of any of his joints or eyes or other principal 
senses. As for examjile, the offence of the tongue in this case being so 
heinous, as well for the matter as for the time and phace of speech, is by 
burning in the face witli a letter or by gagging his two jaws in painful 
manner, and so as he cannot speak any word, and produced in public 
place of puiUNliment with paper on his head, or by burning through the 
tongue, or peichance by cutting off his tongue, in such wise as he may eat 
and drink and take sustenance after. These and such like once or more 
often times .as by her Majesty’s Council may be ordered and thoiighf 
necessary, I think may be done bj'^ order of the common law.” — MS 
/Md November, 15~~. 
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vited tlie Queen to be the head of a reformed league. 
She listened, lieard the arguments on both sides, and 
for a time seemed favourably inclined^ The Marquis 
Havre, a new envoy from the States, was received 
with conspicuous cordiality. A message was sent to 
Spain that peace must be made in earnest or England 
would interfei’e. If Guise, as report said that he in- 
tended, came to tlie assistance of Don John, Elizabeth 
decided to send over an army, and Leicester meant to 
be its loader.*^ 

' War in England was now universally looted for, 
and as a first object each party desired to secure the 
person of James of Scotland. Mary Stuart, through 
the Archbishop of Glasgow, endeavoured to have him 
carried to Prance.® De Guaras wrote again and again 
to Philip that it would be an advantage if he could be 
taken to Spain.'*' Killegrew went to Edinbtirgh to re- 
cover the lost opportunity and induce Morton to send 
him into England. Elizabeth for once was sailing a 
straight course. The tide might soon change, hut 
while her alarm lasted she was really determined. The 
difficulty was in the temper of the States, where patri- 
otism and religion were dragging in opposite directions. 
The majority of the people washed to make Orange 

1 Neccssury Considerations for her Majesty'', November, 1577; MSS. 
France. 

“ My Lord of Leicester comes over as general of all tlie men -wliich her 
Majesty shall send to the Low Countries. This is his full detennination, 
as yet unknown to her Highness. Neither shall she be acquainted with it 
till she be fully resolved to send, which will not be till the Prince of Orange 
send back again. Thus if she understand the Duke of Guise come to 
assist Don John she will a.ssist the States with ten thousand men.” — Ed- 
vi ar<l Oheeke to Secretary Davison, September 19, 1577 ; 3fSS. Flanders. 

*5 The Queen of Scots to the Archbishop of Glasgow, November 5, 1577 ; 
;.abfmotr, Vol. IV. 

4 Cartas de A. de Guaras descifradas, September 20, 28, October 4* 
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Dictator. The Walloon nobles and the ])riests hated 
tlie S]iaiuards, but tbcj bated Protestantism worse. 
England had many enemies who, as Davison wrote,^ 
would be ready to cast the cat before our legs.” The 
Prince of Orange recommended Elizabeth to make 
sure at all risks of Holland and Zealand : she would 
then be supreme at sea, and could control the situation. 
She was pausing, not from want of will but from 

legitimate uncertainty, when a fresh element 
October. P i i 

of discord was introduced into the scene. 

Tlie Catholic aristocracy, to escape Orange and an 
English Protectorate, threw them.solves on the Ger- 
man Empire. They inyited the Emperor’s brother, the 
Archduke Matthias, to be their governor, in the place 
of Don John. They hoped that either Philip would 
acquiesce in the exchange, or tliat Rudolf, in default, 
would stand by them. With the Emperor’s secret ap- 
proval, Matthias stole away from Vienna at the begin- 
ning of October, came to Cologne, and waited there 
till it was certain that he would be received. 

Havr4 was invited to explain. He knew, before he 
left the States, what his friends intended. He said 
that they had sent for the Archduke, as a Prince of 
the House of Austria, to govern under the King of 
Spain, and that he had not expected that the Queen 
of England would disapprove. She said that she ought 
to have been consulted. She would send neither men 
nor money, till she understood the meaning of it, es- 
pecially till she knew the opinion of the Prince of 
Orange.^ The Prince, to whom she wrote, answered 
that he had not been taken into counsel, but on the 
whole he did not intend to make difficulties. The 

• J Davi.soti had been sent to reside with the Prince of Orange. 

2 Waisingijiini to Davison, October 20: J'/Sfi'. Staffers. 
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Arcluluke, it appeared, was willing to accept tlie govern- 
ment whether Philip approved or not, and the House 
of Austria would then be divided against itself. The 
Arcliduke was a Papist, but “ soft and amenable,” and 
the States would unite more cordially under a Catho- 
lic Prince than under himself. ^ 

Elizabeth appeared to be satisfied. Havrd was sent 
back with a favourable answer to the request for 
money: and not money only was promised, but an 
army as well, and Leicester expected to be in the field 
against Don John before many weeks were overA A 
league was to he formed between England and the 
States on the basis of the old treaties with the House 
of Burgundy. On one side only lier own theories con- 
tinued to exert a pernicious influence over her. Havre 
was a Catholic like Scliwegenhem, and through him 
she repeated her old advice, that there should he no 
change in religion, no liberty of conscience, no sepa- 
rate chapels or conventicles to divide the union. 

For war with Spain she w-as prepared, and she liad 
already taken one momentous step past lecall, which 
was likely to precipitate it. The strength of Philip 
lay in the gold of the new world. Francis Drake had 
learnt, in 1572, how defenceless were the convoys at 
Panama. Oxenham, a Devonshire rover, had crossed 
the Isthmus four years later, built a pinnace in the 
J’acific, and made prizes among the coasters, which, 
dreatning of no danger in that undisturbed ocean, were 
bringing bullion from Lima. He had not brought 
home his plunder. He had wasted precious time at 

1 Davison to Walsinglmni, October 27, inclosing a letter from the Prince: 
MSS. Flanders. 

“ llefore Candlemas, or shortly after, you shall see my Lord of Leicestei 
well accompanied in the Low Countries.*’ — Ed. Horsey to Davison Do’ 
comber 18, 1577 
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the Tsie of Pearls, toyhig with a Spanish lady. Armed 
beats were sent after him. He was taken aiul hanged 
as a ])Irate, and tlie gold was recovered. But the ease 
had been again demonstrated with which some great 
blow might be struck in those quarters at the heart of 
the Spanish power, and there was a man of far higher 
qualities than Oxenham, who was ready to undertake 
the enterprise. Some one whose signature 
erased, and whose name it would be mijust 
to conjecture, bad volunteered his services for. an ex- 
ploit of a less worthy kind. “ Your Majesty,” wrote 
this man, in language curiously characteristic of the 
time, “ must first seek the kingdom of heaven, and 
make no league with those whom God has divided from 
you. Your Majesty must endeavour to make yourself 
strong and to make them weak, and at sea you can 
either make war on them openly or by colourable 
means ; by giving licence, under letters patent, to 
discover and inhabit strange places, with special pro- 
viso for tlieir safeties whom policy requires to have 
most annoyed — by which means the doing the con- 
trary shall be imputed to the executor’s fault ; your 
Highness’s letters patent being a manifest show that it 
was not your Majesty’s pleasure so to have it. After- 
wards, if it seem well you can avow the fact, or else you 
can disavow the fact and those that did it as league- 
breakers, leaving them to pretend it was done without 
yoiir privity.” 

Efiaibetli valued much proposals of this kind. None 
of her subjects pleased her better than those who 
would do her work and save her from responsibility. It 
was an unusual road to “ the kingdom of heaven.” But 
those who would understand English in the sixteenth 
century must recognise that brave and higb-ininded 
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Ills'll were willing to risk being condemned as pirates to 
sliield a sovereign who would not nse their services 
otlierwiso ; while, Catholics, since the Paris massacre, 
had come to he looked on as wild beasts, who had no 
rights as Iniman beings, and might be deceived, played 
with, and destroyed like wolves or vermin. The pro- 
liosal which follows had been heard of before, but liad 
not yet taken so practical a shape. Vast Catholic 
fleets went every summer to the banks of Nowfoimd- 
laiul for the food of their fasting days. 

“ I,” continned the same writer, “ will undertake, if 
you will permit me, to fit out ships, well armed, for 
Newfoundland, where they will meet •with all the 
great shipping of France, Spain, and Portugal. The 
best I will bring away, and I will burn the rest. Com- 
mit us afterwards as pirates, if you will, hut I sliall 
ruin tlieir sea force, for they depend on their fishermen 
for their navies. It may be objected that this ■will be 
against your league ; but I hold it as lawful in Chris- 
tian policy to prevent a mischief betimes as to revenge 
it too late ; especially seeing that God liimself is a party 
to the quarrel now on foot, and His enemy maliciously 
disposed towards your Highness. You may be told 
it will ruin our commerce. Do not believe it : you 
will l)ut establish your own sujieriority at sea. If you 
will let us first do this, we wall next take the West 
Indies from Spain. You will have the gold and silver 
mines and the profit of the soil. You will be monarch 
of the seas and out of danger from every one. I will 
do it if you will allow me ; only you must resolve and 
not delay or dally — the wings of man’s life are plumed 
with the leathers of death.” ^ 

1 l)is<’Oiii-s(i adilrussed to the Qneen how to annoy the Kmgof Spam 
November G, 1577. Comleuscd; i/6'S. Domestic. 
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This paper is dated the 6tli of November, 1577. In 
the ftrst fortnight of the same month, Francis Drake 
had in readine^ss a fleet of five armed ships, eqnijiped 
liy ^ company of adventurers, among whom the Queen 
and Leicester were the largest sliareliolders. The 
coincidence at first suggests Drake as tlie possible author 
of the suggestion. The Newfoundland fleets contained 
twenty-five thousand innocent industrious men, all of 
whom were obviously meant to be destroyed; and if 
Drake it was, and if the proposal had been accepted, 
the naval annals of England and the fame of her great- 
est seaman would have been stained with a horrible 
crime. But the visionary audacity of the scheme, and 
the melodramatic imaginativeness of the closing words, 
point to some one of a less practical temperament ; nor 
is it likely that Drake’s fleet would liave been already 
prepared with the object of his enterprise undeter- 
mined. However this be, on the 15th of the same 
November, Francis Drake sailed from Plymouth Sound, 
nominally to search the v/aste of the Pacific and find 
openings for English commerce ; but with private in- 
structions also from the Queen, which might be shown 
or withheld, acted upon or not acted upon, as conven- 
ience might afterwards dictate. De Guavas had watched 
his preparations and suspected his real object. He was 
provided with a second in command, the Mr. Doughty 
whose fate afterwards caused so deep sensation ; and 
Doughty was probably sent by the Spanish party in the 
Council to observe and embarrass his movements, and 
thwart his purpose if mischief was intended to Spain. 

This was Elizabeth’s contribution to the war of the 
Low Countries, bestowed while she was in the humour 
and happily irrevocable — a contribution more effective, 
uuiasured by its results in bringing Spain upon her 
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knees, than if she had emptied her treasury into the 
lap of Orange. In those five ships lay the germ of the 
ocean empire of Great Britain. They sailed but j'xst 
in time, for the Queen’s courage had passed its flooa, 
and otlicr help the States were after all not to receive. 
The appearance of Matthias upon the scene, promising 
ns it did a quarrel between Philip and the Emperor 
Rudolf, relieved her, when she thought about it, of an 
immediate necessity of action. The rupture with 
Philip was again put off The pale shadow of the 
Archduke — his influence never amounted to a reality 
— soon melted a^vay, but by that time the Queen’s 
natural disposition had reasserted its usual ^ ^ 

influence upon her. To break a promise w'as 
never a serious diflScuIty with her. The subsidy which 
she had told Havrdthat she would send, remained in the 
treasury. The ten thousand men were left at home to 
plough and to dig. Instead of men and money she sent 
a tlireatening letter to Don John, and she consoled the 
States with saying that Don John would be reason- 
able when he saw “ that she was determined to take 
part against him.” ^ But in fact, she had determined 
to take no part against him. Her brave purposes had 
evaporated in words. “ So it is,’^ said Walsingham’s 
secretary, “ that such as incline more to the faction of 
Spain than to her Majesty’s safety and quiet estate of 
her crown and realm, have persuaded her that slie can- 
not deal in honour to the furtherance of the States, 
eltlier witli men or money, till she have a resolute 
answer from the King or Don John, notwithstand- 
ing the promise that she liath made to the Marquis ; 
which bath wrought such a coldness in her Majesty to 

1 Instniutions to Mv. Leighton sent to the States and Don John, Decern* 
her 21, 1577: HfSS. Flanders. 
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lujarkeTi to their demands that hardly can she be moved 
frotu that Spanish persuasion.” ^ 

Don John’s English friends kept him -vr*'!! informed 
of tlie workings of tlie Queen’s Inimonr : and lie saw 
tliat he had nothing to fear. His Spaniards came flock- 
ing back over the frontiers, and while Orange was away 
in Holland, and the Duke of Arschot and the Walloon 
Catholics were busy with their Archduke Matthias, he 
started suddenly into the field, caught the States army 
unprepared at Gemblours, and shivered it to pieces.^ 
Could he have followed up the blow, he might have 
recovered the Catholic Provinces upon the spot, so 
utter was their consternation. He liad no 
reserves, however, and an empty chest ; and 
they had leisure to recover their breath and look 
round them. Long since they would have had France 
at their side, but for Elizabeth’s promises. 

Fiercely they demanded whether they were trifled 
with. Did she mean or did she not mean to keep her 
engagements with them ? “ If her Majesty disappoint 

them now,” wrote Davison, a week after the defeat, 
“ it will in the judgment of the wisest bring forth some 
dangerous alteration.”® A month passed and they 
heard nothing. ‘‘ Her Majesty must say yes or no,” 
Davison' repeated more vehemently ; “ hesitation is 
cruel and dishonourable. If she say no, she will not 
escape the hatred of the Papists. If she say yes, she 
has still great advantages for the prosecution of the 
war; hut it must he one or the other and swiftly.” ^ 

At last the resolution came. She would send no 
English army, and no Leicester ; but there was Casi- 

r LAureiice Tomson to Davisop, Februaiy 2, 1578. 

2 Jamiary 20, 1578. 

® Pavi.soj) to WalsingUam, Februaiy 6: MSS. Holland, 

^ Davjson to Walsingham, March 8. Condensed : Ibid. 
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inir, whom she was to have provided for an invasion of 
France, and had fed noth air after all. Casimir would 
come to tlie Jielp of the States, if he cOuId have a hun- 
dred thousand pounds. She had already lent them 
forty thousand. She would lend twenty thousand more, 
and slie would lend the rest if tliey could not raise it 
among themselves. This was her last wmrd. She 
would lielp them no further^ Burghley shielded her 
w'ith such excuses as he could invent, still nursing their 
hopes that she would interfere if Casimir failed them. 
She sent the twenty thousand pounds. She undertook 
to endorse the bonds of the States for an ad- 
ditional forty thousand, exacting promise of 
repayment both of the principal and interest of the rest 
of her debt | while Leicester, who had laboured with 
her in vain, poured out his personal disappointment to 
Dayison. “He had neither face nor countenance,” he 
said, “ to write to tlie Prince, his expectation being so 
greatly deceived ; ” “ the irresolution had been dread- 
ful, the conclusion miserable and “ God,” he thought, 
could alone now lielp England by miracle, seeing the 
apparent ordinary courses so overslipt.^ 

1 Instructions to Mr. Rogers sent to the States and to Duke Casimir 
Mavcii 9 : MSS. Holland. 

8 Leicester to Davison, March 9, 1578: JViS. Ibid.; 
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This hesitation of Elizabeth was less nnreasonaoio 
than her more eager advisers believed. The suspicions 
entertained of Philip were as yet without foundation. 
The universal impression in Europe was that sooner or 
later he would be forced into an invasion of England ; 
but it is equally certain that he limited his own wishes 
to the reduction of his own heretical subjects. So long 
as there was a Catholic to succeed her, he was willing 
to wait till “• God should call his sister-in-law.” Esco- 
bedo, whose unlucky letters had precipitated tlie second 
revolt, was assassinated on his return to Marlrid by 
Philip’s order.i Money which had been promised to 
Don John was withheld lest he should make a danger- 
ous use of it. The. fate of the Reformation was to be 
decided in the end by a duel between the representa- 
tive chiefs of the two faiths ; hut the principals hesi- 
tated equally to take their places in the field, dis- 
claimed their obligations, and determined in spite of 
Papist and Protestant to remain friends. Six years 
had now passed since the expulsion of Don Guerau de 
Espes, and the experiment of a Spanish ambassador 
resident in .London was about to be tried once more. 
Whatever may have been the reason of the delay, 
Don Bernardino received his commission at last, and 
set. out for England in the middle of March. The 

1 riiilip himself would have said that Escobedo was privalely cxoenti'd. 
lie was hold to have forfeited his life, and a public triai would have led 
inconvenient disclosures. 
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si>l(.:cii<>n (){-' u nobleman of so high rank was in itself a 
c()nii)Hnn.‘ut. The house of Mendoza was the ^ 
most ill ustriouvs in Spain. Don Bernardino’s 
father, Don Alonzo Count of Coruna, was a favourite of 
Charles V. ; his mother was a Ximenes, niece of the 
great Cardinal. He had himself been first Philip’s Mas- 
ter of the Horse, and then had held a distinguished com- 
mand in the Low Countries. His instructions were 
profoundly conciliatory. He brought no private direc- 
tions to make a party in England or to encourage re- 
bellion, or lead the Catholics to expect interventioa. 
He was strictly forbidden to do anything of wliich the 
Queen could complain. He was sent to remove her 
' alarms, to satisfy her that she need not fear Spain un- 
less she herst'.lF desired a quarrel, and he was empow- 
ered to promise all concessions in the Low Countries 
which she could reasonably demand, the withdrawal 
om^e more of tlie Spanish forces, the restoration of the 
States’ privileges, the reinstatement of the provincial 
governments — even the recall of Don John and the 
appointment of a sn<?cess()r of whose designs there could 
he no suspicion — ])rovidi‘d liberty of conscience was 
not mentioned, and the Cjvtliolic priests and bishops 
were rejilaced in tlu; eburc.bcs from which they had 
been removed in I hdla, nd atul Zealand. It was urged 
at the time, and it has been urged since, that all this 
was to (‘onc.etle nothing; that the Inquisition itself 
could demand no nu'asures against heresy more severe 
than tlu^ reimposilion of' the edicts of Charles V. ; and 
it is liktdy tluit in tlic long run the objection would 
liavti provial w(d! founded. With or without a Spanish 
army, the, bigotry of the Walloons would probably 
sooner or latto* lia.v(‘. interfered with the liberties of the 
Batavian States, and would have forced them again 
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into revolt. But no sucli result could have been 
looked for immediately. The only visible effect would 
have been the rea{)|)(?arance of tlie mass in the clmrdies 
iti Holland and Zealand. The edicts when tliey 
touched opinions would have been no more than w'orcls. 
Tliey had remained a dead letter from tlie peace of 
Passau to the abdication of the Emperor. They could 
have been enforced nowlicre without the help of 
the. local authorities: and so long as each State ad- 
ministered its own laws persecution would have been 
impossible.^ 

The state of England at the time of Mendoza’s ar- 
rival was extremely critical. The Protestants were 
eagerly expecting war. Drake had sailed for the 
Pacific. Though the Queen had sent no troops to the 
Low Countries, the Prince of Orange was willing once 
more to trust to English volunteers, and Colonel Nor- 
ris was already across the water with several thousand 
men in the service of the States. The Ambassador 
landed jit Gravesend on March 11. The question of 
war or peace had been before the Council incessantly 
during the preceding fortnight. The Queen’s resolu- 
tion was not yet known in the country, if it was known 
to herself. Antonio de Guaras was in the Tower j 
money had been sent to the Hague ; and Don Ber- 
nardino was told that if he meant to prevent a rupture 
.ie had not a moment to lose.^ 

Tlie storm in the Council had not yet subsided. 
Elizabeth’s own humour was still fluctuating. Men- 
doza hastened to London, but no intimation was made 

1 La cominision qnc ha de llovar Don Bernardino para Tnglaterra, 

JMarzo, 1578: MSS. Siviancas. Legajo 830. Segunda InKtruccion, Ley 
831: Dociaration of Don Bernardino, March, 1578: MSS, Spain, 

2 Mendoza to Cayas, March 11: MSS, Simancas, 
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to him that slie desired his presence. He announced 
his an'ivul to tlie Court, and requested an audience. 
Five days were allowed to pass before he could obtain 
admission ; and when he was introduced at last it 
seemed that he might as well have remained at Brus- 
sels. The Queen received him with formal stateliness. 
Withoiit waiting to hear what he had to say, she elab- 
orately defended the revolt of the States. She ad- 
mitted and justified the assistance which she had given 
them. She called Don John hard names. She did 
not like Spaniards for near neighbours, she said, and 
she would not have them.^ 

When at length he delivered his message she grew^ 
calmer. She admitted that the King’s oflPers, if they 
were made in good faith, were reasonable ; and then 
throwing off official restraint, as she usually did when 
she meant to be serious, she sent away the lords and 
ladies, sate herself down on a stool, bidding a page 
fetch another for Mendoza, and repeated to Leicester 
and four or five other councillors who remained the 
substance of Philip’s prop»osals. Since his Majesty was 
so good and kind, slio said, the States ought not be en- 
couraged in j)ersisting furthei’. Her manner became 
personally gracious. She told Mendoza she was de- 
lighted to see him again. Peojde had frightened her 
about him, she said, pretending that he would make a 
revolution; but she did not believe it: and he in re- 
turn assured her that it was a wicked calumny ; his 
master laid charged him to study only her pleasure; 
his actions should prove how sincerely he was prepjared 
to ohey.**^ 

Thus the interview ended better than it began ; but 

“ No (]uerifi Spanoles tan cerca.” 

2 Don Bei'iiardino do Mendoza, March 19: MSS. Simancas. 
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the Ambassador was still far from smooth water. The 
Council were less ready than the Queen to believe in 
fair words. Don John was still pressing the States as 
hir as his means would allow, and daily taking towns 
in South Brabant. Burghley and Sussex, who spoke 
with Mendoza afterwards, suggested a suspension of 
arms and spoke of the Pacification of Ghent as the sole 
basis of a treaty possible. The States, they said, could 
not trust to uncertainties. Toleration of some kind 
ought to be secured to them by law, otherwise they 
would throw themselves upon France, which England 
could not permit. Sussex’s influence was deservedly 
great with the Queen in such matters. He had held 
aloof always from the Protestant section of the Council, 
and his advice if not always wise was never factious. 
By him and by others the incompleteness of Philip’s 
concessions was so forced upon Elizabeth that if un- 
convinced she became irritated and violent, and so the 
Ambassador found her at his next audience. She in- 
sisted fiercely on an immediate truce. She abused 
Antonio de Guaras, who, she said, deserved to he 
hanged, and then, in a loud voice aud wdth apparent 
passion, she said she would have the treaty of Ghent 
confirmed and observed, or an English army should try 
the question with Don John. 

Mendoza took a high tone too ; be replied that his 
master had a long arm ; he trusted she did not mean 
to support rebellion. Clearing her throat and spitting, ^ 
she answered that the States wore not rebels ; they 
would, submit to reasonable conditions. She bad beard 
of Don John’s fine schemes, she, said, and the King of 
Spam’s dealings with the Pope. She would have no 
French in the Netherlands, and no Spaniards eitlier, 
“ Tragando un poco de Baliva.” 
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“ By God,” she said, a.nd three times she repeated the 
oatli,^ “ I will have the treaty of Ghent allowed, or I 
will stand by the States as long as I have a man left in 
the. realm to fight for them.” ^ 

Mendoza, unused as yet to the Queen’s character, 
took her words as serious. He told the King 
tliat both slie and her Council appeared 
estranged from the Spanish alliance, and that Spain 
had no friends in England except the Catholics. But 
the haughty mood of the public reception was a state 
dress assumed for the occasion, and the expressions 
about the treaty of Ghent contained a meaning other 
than they seemed to bear. The treaty of Ghent had 
secured immediate liberty of conscience, but the ulti- 
mate settlement of that question had been referred by 
it to the judgment of the King, and it was with this 
reservation, in her mind though not on her lips, that 
she insisted on the acceptance of it by Don John. She 
held to the letter of her threat. She sent a minister to> 
the governor to demand, as she had said to Mendoza, 
a suspension of arms. “ She would not allow these 
countries to be reduced to servitude by him,” she said, 
“ nor yet be possessed by the French ; ” if the treaty 
was accepted, “ the Estates were willing to yield all 
obedience and continue in tlie Catholic faith ; ” and it 
was to the treaty so interpreted that slie required Don 
John to consent.^ The London merchants exercised 
their ]3oworful influence in favour of peace. At Men- 
doza’s instigation a hint was sent from the city to the 
(Treat banking houses of the Fuggers at Cologne, that 
they must not rely too much on the Queen’s promises 
U “ Jurando tres veces.” 

2 nescilVada de Don Bernardino, 31 de Marzo: J/iSjS. (Si»ia?icas. 

s InstrucUons to Mr. Wilks Sent to Don John, April, 1S78 : MSS. l/lath 
dtn. 
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to endorse tlie Londs of the Sta-tesd The States in 
consequence could raise money only at a discowit of 
twenty-five per cent., while the Queen in- 
sisted that the first use wliicli .should bc' 
made of the new loan w'us to repay lier with interest 
the i^40,000 which she had originally lent theui.'^ 
Evidently she wished them to yield on the point, to 
her so indifferent, of liberty of worship. While .she 
maintained the Act of Uniformity at home, it was im- 
po.ssihle for her to demand toleration from Philip : and 
the continuance of the war was an ever present and 
complicated danger. France was hanging between two 
policies, rindetermined whether to annex the Nether- 
lands and seek a war with Spain, or go Avitli Spain in 
the interests of religion, and call on England to return 
to conformity. Alen^on, resenting the abruptness 'with 
which he had been dropped by Elizabeth, was ready 
for any plan or scheme^ which promised an opening to 
his ambition. The Qneen-mother sugge.sted a marriage 
for him with a Spanish princess “to check the greatness 
of the house.s of Guise and Bourbon,” ^ The Duke of 
Guise tempted him into a confederacy with himself, to 
make a party in Scotland, seize Edinburgli and Dum 
barton Castles, bring the young King to Parl.s, and de- 
mand the liberation of Mary Stuart.^ Tiiis, too, Ellza- 

1 Jlciidozii d SH Mag‘1, 6 de Mayo, 1578: MSS. Sitmnens. 

2 Biirgliluy to Walsinghain, Juiv 29, 1578: MSS. Holland. 

8 Ibid. ‘ , 

* “ I.os forces estvangt-Tes, quclquc grandes qu’dlca soient, hair pourront 
pen nuyro saoa I’Kscosse. O’est ponrquoy ilz font tons lenra dfortz ili' la 
ri'inectic a’il est possible .n, lenr devdtion,* et de me-smos .«i me.ssieur.-i nie.s 
parens MM. (VAlen^-oii et de (Jiiy.se: e.sperent qiiclqne iViiiet de lour ibw- 
seing dont in’avez cscript et aont i-d.soluz d’en veiiir d rexeciilion, il lour 
est tres iieccssaire do liasfer eu toiitp. diligence le .seconrs (pi’ilz il.'liherent 
d’y envoyer, atliri de .saisir les prf iiiier.s de la iiersonue de inon lilz et do.s 
pluce.s forte.s,” &c. — Mary .Sluart to the Archbishop of (xIasgo\r, May 9; 
and again Sopteuiher 15: “ Je priraj' tri'.s aftectueusement IM. d’Alenqoti 
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betli knew. Tlie Count de Retz, going profesvsedly on 
(lublic business to Edinburgli, was charged secretly 
with a message to Guise’s confederates there. He 
jiassed through London, applied for a passport, and 
was sent for to the Queen. She received him as she 
had first received Mendoza. She told him she knew 
what he was about. He was come to disquiet England 
and serve the cause of a wicked woman whose head 
ought long ago to, have been struck from her shoulders. 
They might do their worst, she said, but the Queen of 
Scots should never go free, though it cost her life and 
realm. ^ 

Brave wmrds, yet uttered with a faltering heart. So 
wearied, so perplexed was Elizabeth with the compli- 
cations in which she was entangled, that a few weeks 
later she had half concluded to let the Queen of Scots 
go free, and to disarm the disturbers of her peace by 
yielding to them. “ She spared not to make the fault 
light, and a common fault, for. which the subjects of the 
Queen of Scots had deprived her,” and she refused 
to recognise the Regency as a lawful government at 

an.2 

jwon friive et M. do Guyse mon bon cousin quo snyvant leur ancienne 
dt'ililKiration ila sc liaatcnt.” — LabanofF, Vol. V. 

1 “ Esta Reyna did audiencin a GOndi a qiiien no recibid con tantaa ccre- 
monia-a conio .ao aco-stninbra il los anibajadorea. Dixdle con voz alia en la 
aula flc (Uidieneia quo bicn sabia qiie venia a inqnietarlo su royno y liacer 
ollieioH por la ma.s mala niiiger del inuiido, y que inerccia tener cortada la 
2 .al.)ef,-a iiuiclios afios lia: li qne lo replied el Gondi qiie la de Escocia era 
Koyna conio clla y parientn .siiya y que estaba preaa, & cuya causa no se 
tspantawe quo tratason do sus negocios. Eespondidlc con colera (pic eti 
toda su vida no se vcri'a libre aiinque a clla le costasc la su 3 'a y la pordida 
de su rev'iio.” — JMciidoza a su Magd, g de Mayo, 3578. 

“ Speaking with Mr. Vice-Gliainberlain (Sir T. Ileiieagc), I a.sked liiin 
how her Jlajesty was dispo.sed to deal with the ambasaaclors of Scotland. 
He said it was against her heart to entertain them as ambassadors, and she 
spared not to make the fault light, and a common fault, for which they had 
tleprii^ed her. I replied that if her Majesty made a scruple in that case it 


Alen poll's inclination ultimately settled on the Low 
Countries. The Prince of Orange, resolute not to 
submit to Spain on Eliza,betli’s terms, was as little dis- 
posed to sit still for fear of offending her. Alen<p)n, 
hoping either to turn the Netherlands into a kingdom 
for himself, or if his brother died without cliildren, to 
take them with liim and annex them to France, ofiered 
to assist at his own charge for two months, with twelve 
thousand men. Orange saw no rea,son for rejecting 
so seemingly generous a pi’oposal. Secretary Davison 
was sent from England to entreat and to threaten. 
The Prince told him shortly that “ the necessities of 
the. time ” left liim no choice, “ seeing her Majesty’s 
delay, aiid the resolution of the King of Spain to de- 
stroy them.” He was sorry to displease the Queen, 
but it could not be helped. The Walloon Provinces 
would revolt if Monsieur’s offer was refused.^ 

Davison could not blame him ; and wlien blamed 
himself for the failure of hi.s diplomacy, he spoke out 
the truth with unflinching plainness. “ The Prince,” 
he said, “ found great fault with her Majesty’s uncer- 
tainties, promising, and drawing back.” It was “ tm- 
wi.se,” “ impolitic,” “ nnju.st to the States,’^ “ and the 
way to overthrow I'engion.” “ If the Queen meant 
only practice, she ought to have warned tliern, and 
to liave let them try other means for their safety.” 

Alen^on was indisputably going, let the consequences 
be what tliey miglit. It was a volunteer enterprise in 

werB f^ood loliolfl fmof.lior course and persuade lier to.snnd liome the Scotch 
Queen and set the crown on linr head, and so assure lierself of her friend- 
eIu|.), ai\d not in this sort lose tlie one and not emhracc, the other. lie .said 
he Ixid told her so inueli in cHt.‘Ct, but what she would do lie could not tell.” 

~ Edmund I'remayne to Walsiiiffhani, .Tul^’’ 1D78 : MSS. (Miami. 

Davison to Walsingham, May 18: [bid. 

* fciame to the same, May 11: d//6t. Ibid. . . 
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wlilcli tlie Frencli Crown was not formally compro- 
mised ; but wlien the Spanish Ambassador at Paris re- 
inonsti'afced with the King, he refused to interfere. 
Tlie Ambassador said that he was bound to control his 
subjects. The King replied that he did not wish to 
quarrel with Spain, but he W'ould prefer war with Spain 
to war with his brother. “Whatever is pretended,” 
wrote Sir Amyas Paulet,^ “ tlie King is not sorry for 
this enterjn'ise, for any vray he thinks he will be the 
winner. If Monsieur meet his master, the King is de- 
livered of so many suspected subjects ; if he speed well, 
tlio King and all his realm shall have their parts in it.”* 
Sir Edward Stafford, who w^as sent to remonstrate with 
the Queen-mother, w^as as unsuccessful as Davison. 
He could not learn what was intended ; but he con- 
cluded only “that the purpose was deep and intricate,” 
“ part of a mighty and monstrous design for the extirpa- 
tion of religion.” ® 

The ablest of Elizabeth’s ministers were now at a loss 
what to advise. Had an army gone over in earnest 
when its coming was first announced, Don John might 
have yielded to necessity. But the Queen had broken 
her Avord. It is likely that she thought the threat 
would be sufficient, and never meant to keep it ; and 
the effect of lier uncertainty had been only confusion and 
indignation. Walsingham so deeply distrusted Alen- 
con, that he expected to see him take part openly with 
Don John. If French troops were admitted into Ant- 
werp, he feared a second St. Bartholomew.^ That the 
Duke could be really disinterested, was incredible ; 
and annexation to France, if that were the object, 

1 English Am bnssadoT in Paris. 

2 Paulet to Walsingham, May 23: J?^ra«ce. 

8 Staffovd to Elizabeth, May 26; .WS. Ibid. 

< Walsiugliam to Davison, May 11: MSS. EoUand. 
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sviiA sc'.arccly less disastrous than Spanish conquest, 
“ Surclj,” iiG wrote, “it is hard to judge wliether be 
the greater peril : the second brings a present mischief, 
the first a future, that is rather to reach to our])(,)Storitj 
than to us.” ^ 

The Council were divided, and Mendoza used the 
moment to weight the balance with gold. 
His friends among the courtiers hinted to 
him that among the Queen’s advisers were men whose 
virtue was not too austere. The Controller of the 
Household, Sir James Crofts, ever a pernicious influence 
ill Elizabeth’s Cabinet, rose greedily at the bait. Sus- 
sex looked at it wistfully. Lord Burgliley’s general 
modei’ation tempted overtures to which he listened with 
amused curiosity, and excited hopes whicli it need not 
be said that he disappointed.^ Ultimately Crofts and 
Crofts alone became a pensioner of Pliilip, not meaning 
to betray his country, but conscientiously believing in 
the desirableness of the Spanish alliance, and being un- 
able as he said through his mistress’s parsimony to re- 
main longer at at the Court without a.ssistance. By 
other methods, uot less effective, by quick perception 
and insight into character, the Ambassador made his 
way with Elizabeth. He never ceased to urge on her 
the good will of Philip to the general repose of Europe, 
and his special regard for herself. Philip and only 
Pliilip, he said, had prevented enthusiastic Spaniards 
from passing into Ireland, h’hilip so loved his children 
in the hTetherlands, that he was ready and eager to 
pardon tlioir rebellion, if they would but let tlie out- 
ward religion be oi’dered by the law. Elizabeth lis- 

1 Walsinsliam to Davison, May 11 : MSS, Holland. 

3 DoscilVada de Don Jlernardino, 21 de Maiosy 9 de Setiembre; MSS 
Bmanctu. 
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r,oiK'tl with pleased ears to words reflecting so accurately 
lier own sentiments. In tlie growth of Protestantism 
in the Low Countries, she could see only an incx'eas- 
ing obstacle to pc, ace. ^ She defended her own re* 
ligioixs government on the ground that she held the 
Catholic creed herself, and that her differences with 
her Catholic subjects were merely political.^ She 
pleaded mildly for some relaxation in favour of Hol- 
land and Zealand ; but when Mendoza answered that 
it did not rest with princes to suspend the law of Grod, 
she allowed the rejoinder to pass.^ Davison being too 
feeble a negotiator, she dispatched Sir Francis Wal- 
singham himself, with Lord Cobham, to compel or per- 
suade Orange to s^ispend his negotiations with Mon- 
sieur, and she persuaded herself once more that she 
could bring Don John to consent to an arrangement.^ 
They were sent to accomplish what in itself they knew 
to be impossible. The administration of Alva and the 
massacre at Antwerp had dug a river of blood between 
Spain and the Protestants of the Batavian Provinces, 
and Elizabeth’s admitted object “ was to bring about a 
peace, leaving them under the Spanish King still.”® 
It could xiot he ; yet Elizabeth was determined that it 
should be. To strengthen her diplomacy, she used a 
strange w'eapoii, forged in Mendoza’s armoury. It was 
not without reason that the city merchants had warned 

1 ‘‘.That which her Jlajesfy seems most to mislifce of which is the prog- 
res.s of religion being well con.sidered is the thing which shall breed their 
greatest strength.” — Walsingham to Burghley, September 20; M8S. Hol- 
land. 

2 Me ve])licd quo no casligaba a los Catholicos sino por no confesarle por 
Reyna. Que eii lo domas creya como ellos.” 

" A quo respondi que no estaba en manos de los Principes el alargar 6 
istrechar la religion, habiendolo dado Dios y \ey en qiie se babia de vivir." 

Mendoza al Rev, 17 de Jiinio: MSS. Simancas 
IJoiumiBsion to Colibain and Walsingham, June 12; MSS. Holland 
Walsingham u) Davison, May 22: MS. Ibid. 
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the Fuggers to be cautious. To prevent the States 
from raising more money, she repudiated the ])romise-8 
on the faith of which they had obtained tlieir loan. 
The bonds had passed the groat seal ; hut she reihsed 
to issue them; and as the sole fruit of their application 
to her for assistance, they found themselves reqniretl, 
with tlieir ruined exchequer, to redeem obligations at 
par, which they had realised only with twenty-live 
per cent, deducted — to repay sixty thousand 
pounds which she had lent them — and to 
find wages for Casimir’s ten thousand Reiters, which 
had been thrown upon them in exchange for the 
promised English army. 

Accustomed as they were to her strange strokes of 
diplomatic art, Elizabeth’s own ministers were unpre- 
pared for such a performance as this. Walsingliam, 
ever free and frank, reported from Antwerji the lan- 
guage used upon the Bourse there. “ It is said openly,” 
lie wrote to Burghley, “ that if bonds which have passed 
under the great seal are not observed, no assurance 
whatever can be placed in her Majesty’s promises. For 
her honour, and the honour of the realm, it had been 
better there had been given double value of them than 
this delay. We cannot excuse it. If slie mean to 
desert the States hereafter, which will be a very dishon- 
ourable and dangerous course, she ought to say so, and 
inhibit lier agents from dealing with them hereafter.” ^ 
Burgliley was equally explicit with the Queen. IIo 
told her that it was monstrous at such a time, and with 
tlie enemy in the field against tliem, to press tlie Stat es 
to pay to her so large a part of what they bad so hardly 
received. They would at once revolt to France, which 
would be worse to lier than the loss of a hundred 
1 Walsingliam to Burghley, July 18: MSS. Hdlnnil 
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tliousaiid pounds^ Leicester said that her honour was 
touched, the surety of the whole cause endangered, 
and AVulsiiigham’s mission condemned to certain fail* 
ure. All was to no purpose. The Queen ridiculed 
tlieir preciseness, and reftised to hear their remon- 
strance. She said privately to young Edmund Tro- 
mayne, that “ the States ought already to have yielded 
to Don John.” Their attitude “ was altogether unbe- 
coming from subjects to their sovereign.” Walsingham 
should have told them that if they persisted in such 
“ absurd ” conduct, “ she would leave them m all their 
enterprises.” They would then have been frightened 
into their senses, “ and would have been driven by 
way of caution to submit,” ^ 

Even this was not all, and there was yet one more 
strange shift behind. “ The subtle malice of the time 
obliged her to fence too much ratlier than too little.”® 
She wished the States to be weak ; yet a power of 
some kind was needed in the field, to keep Don John 
in check : and therefore, while she had sent Walsing- 
ham expressly to prevent the admission of the French, 
she conti’ived privately to communicate to Alen§on, 
“ tliat slie would in a sort consent to his enterprise and 
concur in it,” if he would act with herself and under 
her direction. She consulted no one. She did not 
even sliarc her thonglits witli Burgh ley : but with the 
intricate practice in which she so delighted, she invited 
the Duke to advance at the very time when she was 
forbidding Orange to treat with him.^ It was like 
dancing on a tight rope. Her movements may have 

1 Burglilcy to Cobluun and Walsingham, July 29 ; 3fSS. Holland. 

2 Edmund Tremaj'ne to Walsingham, July 20: itfiS. Ibid. 

^ raulct to Walsingham, June. 16; MSS- France.. 

■i “ Mimsiour saith tliat he hath warrant from her Majesty, though to me 
unknown, to come tlius hastily into the Low Countries as a thing that her 
VOL. XI. 9 
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Mary Stuart’s sun was now. at tlie point of setting 
The people well knew her nature, and among the pas- 
sions which were distracting them, the fear which is 
tlje motlier of cruelty was not tlie least powerful. In 
their eyes the gentle sufferer of modern sentimental- 
ism was a trapjjed wild cat, who if the cage was 
opened would fix claw and fang into their throats. 
On the 21st of July, at a meeting of tlie Council, the 
milder propositions of Maitland and Morton w^ere de- 
finitively set aside. It was resolved to jiroceed im- 
mediately with the coronation of the Prince. If the 
Qneen consented, — as when she first knew the extent 
of her danger she had promised to do, — her life would 
be spared, and her letters and the other evidences of 
her “ infamy ” would be withheld from public knowl- 
edge. If she refused, the truth in all its deformity 
would be laid before the world. In some form or other 
she would be brought to trial and as certainly con- 
demned. Under no circumstances should she leave 
the realm; and “having gone so far,” “they w-ould 
not think to find any safety so long as she w.as alive.” 
Mary Stuart herself looked for nothing but extremity. 
From a loop-hole in the round tower which was her 
prison in an angle of Lochleven Castle, she called to a 
child who was allowed to wander on the island, and 
bade him “ tell her friends to pray to God for her soul 
— her body was now worth but little.” ^ 

John Knox, who, in theological language, expressed 

i The Spanish Amhassaclor heard this from Elizabeth : — “ La RejTia me 
habia dicho qiie despues quo la habian pueato eii la toiro con taiilaestrn- 
cheza y poca coinpania, qiie habia visto por iina ventanilla un iiutohacho 
que por ser do poca edad las guardaa no tenian ciienta, y solia darle algu» 
nos avisos, y le habia dicho que dixesu a sus amigos quo rogasen il Dios 
por el alma, que el cuei-po valia poco.”— De Silva al Key, Julio 26; M8 
Simcmcas. 
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the conclusions of keen, cool, political sagacity, “ did 
continue liis severe exhortations against her, threaten- 
ing the great plagues of God to the whole country 
and nation if she was spared from condign punisli- 
ment.”! 

Elizabeth’s behaviour at this crisis was more credit- 
able to her heart than to her understanding. She liad 
only to remain neutral, and she would be delivered 
for ever from the rival who had troubled her peace 
from the hour of her accession, and while she lived 
would never cease to trouble her. There was no 
occasion for her to commit herself by upholding insur- 
rection. The Scots were no subjects of hers, and she 
was not answerable for their conduct. The crime of 
Mary Stuart’s execution — if crime it would be — 
would be theirs not hers ; and if she did not interfere 
to prevent or revenge it, the ultimate effect would 
inevitabl}'- be to draw the bands closer between Scot- 
land and England. Yet she forgot her interest ; and 
her affection and her artifices vanished in resentment 
and pity. Her indignation as a sovereign was even 
less than her sorrow for a suffering sister. Slie did 
not hide from herself the Queen of Scots’ faults — 
but she did not believe in the extent of them ,* they 
seemed as nothing beside the magnitude of her calam- 
ities, and she was prepared to encounter the worst 
political consequences rather than stand by and see her 
sacrificed. 

“ You may assure those Lords,” she wrote in an- 
swer to Throgmorton’s last letters, “ that we do detest 
and abhor the murder committed upon our cousin the 
King ; but the head cannot be subject to the foot, and 
we cannot recognise in them any right to call their 

1 Throgmorton to Elizabeth, July 21; i/S/S. (ScoiifaMd!. 
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Sovereign to account. You shall plainly tell them 
that if they determine anything to the deprivation of 
the Queen their Sovereign, we are well assured of our 
own determination that we will make ourselves a ])lain 
party against them to the revenge of their Sovereign 
for all posterity. As to the. French alliance, it will 
grieve them in the end as much as it will injure Eng- 
land ; and yet were it otherwise, we cannot, nor will 
for our particular profit at this time, he induced to con- 
sent to that which we cannot in conscience like or al- 
low, but shall remit the consequences thereof to the 
good-M'ill and favour of Almighty God, at whose hands 
w^e have found no lack in the doing or omitting any- 
thing whereunto our conscience has induced us.” ^ So 
she wrote to Scotland ; and the Spanish Ambassador, 
who was suspicious enough generally of her motives, 
was satisfied that she meant what she said. If the 
Lords persevered, she told him, she would call on 
France to join with her in punishing them ; if France 
refused, and gave them countenance, she would invite 
Philip to hold France in check, while she herself sent 
an English army to Scotland to set the Queen at lib- 
erty and replace her on her throne.^ Yet she felt that 
her menaces might miss their effect, nay, perhaps, 
might produce, if she attempted to act upon them, the 
very thing which she most dreaded. She might re- 
venge Mary Stuart’s death, but she would not i-n’event 
the Lords from killing her if she provoked them to ex- 
tremities. And again, when it came to the point, the 
sending troops to Scotland on such an errand, against 
the opinion of half her Council, might involve an 
English revolution. Violently as she was affected, .she 

}■ Elizabeth to Throgmorton, July 27: MSS. Scuilrtnd. 

8 Elizabeth to De Silva, July 29; MS, Sbmncets, 
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could not hide the truth from herself, and, therefore, 
for the immediate ]Hirpose — saving Maiy Stuart’s 
life — she looked with much anxiety to the return of 
the Earl of Murray from France. On Murray's re- 
gard for his sister, and on Murray’s power to protect 
lier, she believed that she could rely. On his passage 
through London in April, whatever might have been 
liis secret thoughts, he had breathed no word of blame 
against her. He had mentioned to De Silva the re- 
ports which were current in Scotland, but he had ex- 
pressly said that he did not believe them. To Eliz- 
abeth “ he never spoke one dishonourable word of 
her ; ” and in Elizabeth’s opinion he “ was so far from 
the consent of any confederacy against her, that she 
was certainly persuaded her sister had not so honour- 
able and true a servant in Scotland.” ^ De Silva ex- 
cepted him by name to Philip as the one Scottish 
nobleman whose behaviour in all the transactions 
which had followed the murder had been irreproacli- 
able.2 

He had found no little difficulty in escaping from 
France. Catherine, w’ho eight years before had tried 
to gain him, now renewed her overtures w’ith increased 
earnestness, as more and more she knew that he was 

1 Heneage to Cecil, July 8: MSS. Scotland. So Leicester, ■writing to 
Throgmorton, says, “ I have thought good to require you, if ye possibly may, 
to let that Queen umlerstand, as I bear faith to God and my Prince, I never 
heard directly or indirectly any uiireverend Avord from my Lord of Mur- 
ray’s mouth towards the Queen his Sovereign — but as dutifully and hon- 
ourably as the best affected subject in the Avorld ought and should speak 
of their Prince — wliich iny testimony I Avrould not give to abuse any one; 
neither is there any cause specially at this time that I should do so. Put 
as I have always thought, so do I nowA’’eriIy believe, my Lord of Mur- 
ray Avill show himself a most faithful servant and subject to her Majesty 
to adventure his life for her.” — Leicester to Throgmorton, July 8: Canwag 
MSS. 

8 De Silva to Philip, July: MS. Simancas. 
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the otilj man whose integrity could be relied on, and 
who, as she hoped, had been divorced from his Eng" 
lish sympathies by Elizabeth’s ill usage of him. She 
offered him rank, pension, power, the Scotch Regency, 
even the Scotch Crown she would have offered him, 
if he would lend himself to French interests. Ife 
had answered simply that he could agree to nothing 
prejudicial to his sister and to his neplmuv. If the 
French Court would assist in saving the Queen he 
would bo grateful for their help,^ hut he declined ac- 
cepting power for himself. His personal injuries had 
not blinded him. to the advantages of the English alli- 
ance to Scotland, and he met Catherine’s advances so 
coldly that she invented pretences to detain him in 
Paris. She complained that “ he had a right English 
heart.” “ She found him entirely unwilling to lend 
himself to the evil game which she was playing. 

At last “ by his diseweet and wise, answers he rid 
himself out of her hands,” ^ and made his way to the 
sea. Still afraid of what might befall him, he durst 
not venture to cross in a French vessel, hut bad sent 
beforehand to Rye for ah English fishing-boat.^ Once 

1 Alara to Philip, July 13: Teulet, Vol. V. 

* SirH. Non'is to Cecil, July 23; MSS, France. 

8 Ibid. 

i “ The Earl of Murray flnclhig himself in some cli.sconteiitment by liis 
long delay of the French King, a.s also in hazard of detaining b.v force, 
beside peril of his person by siieh as have grudged imieh bis affection to 
wards England, required iny lord my master (Sir TI. Norris) to a.ssist Iiim 
by some policy to e.scape secretly out of France; whereupon I was dis- 
patched toward.s Dieppe to stay some English bark under .some colour --for 
my Lord of Murray -will pfiss in no Frenchman — and if I lind not an Eng- 
lishman, then to liaste over to Kye to provide him with all diligenee: where 
I am arrived this afternoon; and mean as soon as wind and tide serve, (lod 
willing, to repair tow'iirds Dieppe again, where a messenger attends my 
arrival to give knoivledge to my Lord of Murray at the Court, whereby h'a 
may under assurance of this vessel determine and adventure bis purpose.'* 
— Thomas Jenyv to Cecil, July 13: MSS, France. 
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in England, liis one object was to reacli Ills own 
country with the least possible delay. He had formed 
no settled plan. He knew at last the full magnitude 
of his sister’s guilt, for though he liad not seen her let- 
ters to Both well, he had received an accurate descrip- 
tion of the worst of them ; yet he was determined to 
do his best for her, and, at the same time, to ])rovent 
his friends from breaking with England. It was neces- 
sary for him to pass again through London. Elizabeth 
sent for him, and spoke to him in a style which, had 
he been capable of resentment, miglit hdve tempted 
him to reconsider his intentions. He was obliged to 
tell her tliat his country had claims upon him, prior 
either to his sister’s or her own.^ 

He had again a long conversation with De Silva, 
and spoke more openly to him tlian he had cared to do 
to the Queen. De Silva expressed a hope that some- 
thing might be done ivith his sister short of dethrone- 
ment — something like that which had been projiosed 
by Maitland, and accom[)anied with ])roper securities 
against further mischief from her. Murray required 
no pressing. Could Bothwell be caught and hanged, 
lie thought such an arrangement not entirely out of 
the question, and both he and his friends would not, 
if they could help it, offend Elizabeth. De Silva, who 
understood thorouglily the entire truth, scarcely offered 
to advise under circumstances so extraordinary. Mur- 
ray, however, he thought might do what no one else 
could do. The Lords would trust him as their friend, 
and the Queen as her brother. Murray answered 
that as De Silva liad spoken so reasonably, he would 

1 “ N'otwithstandinff so many practices, the Karl of Murray will continue 
a good Scotsman. Tlie hard speeches used by her Majesty to him hath 
Bome\^dlat drawn him from the affection he Avas of to this realm.’’ — Bed- 
ford to Cecil, August 10 : Border MSS. 
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be entirely frank with him. The difficnlty of an ar- 
rangement had been infinitely increased by the discov- 
ery of the Queen’s letters to Bothwell. They had re- 
vealed (and he related the substance of one of tlicm) 
the most profound and horrible treachery. Slie had 
brought dishonour upon his father’s house, and had 
made her restoration all but impossible. Her life, 
however, he had good hopes that he could save.^ 

He impi'essed De Silva with the very highest opin- 
ion of his character, and he impressed no less 
August. favourably such of Elizabeth’s Ministers as 
spoke with him. Sir Walter Mildinay, with whom he 
spent a night on his way down to Scotland, found liira 
« very wise and still very well affected to the mainten- 
ance of friendship between the two realms ; ” “ con- 
tent to forget his own particular griefs,” and shrinking 
only from the responsibilities which were waiting for 
him .2 

Bedford, whom he saw at Berwdek, found him 
“ neither over pitiful nor over cruel ; ” inclined, at all 
events, to prevent the Queen from being put to death, 
but refusing to commit himself further — much, in 
fact, in Bedford’s own humour, and such as he wholly 
approved.^ 

1 De Silva to Philip, Axigust 2: MS, Simancas. 

2 Sir Walter Mildinay to Cecil, August 4; Domestic MSS. Dolls House. 

8 Bedford had formed a strong opinion as to the impolicy of Elizabtdh’s 
attitude. She had herself 'written to explain her views to him “Al- 
thoiigli,” she .said, “ apparent arguments may be made that the neglecting 
of tliat Queen’s estate in this her captivity, by supporting of the olliers, 
might tend greatly to our particular profit and surety — yet finding the 
same not agreeable to our princely honour, nor the satisfaction of our con- 
science, we cannot agree to certain demands maile to us for the contrary, 
whereof xve have thought good to let you understand our meaning.” — 
Elizabeth to the Earl of Bedford, July 20. 

Bedford, commenting to Cecil on this letter, says : “ Those tiiat servo 
must be directed always, though oftentimes it be to their great grief to puj 
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Meantime events in Scotland had been moving with 
accelerating speed. Each post which came in from 
England brought fiercer threats from Elizabeth, which 
all the warnings of her Council could not prevent her 
from sending. It might have been almost supposed 
that with refined ingenuity she was choosing the 
means most likely to bring about the catasti'ophe 
which she most afiected to dread.^ 

The letters from Edinburgh were all to the same 
purpose, that the louder Elizabetli menaced the more 
obstinate became the Lords. They would tolerate no 
interference between themselves and the imprisoned 
Queen. It was a Scottish question, which Scots and 
Scots alone should deal with. They would send the 
little James to be educated in England — but on one 
condition only. 

“ Let your Queen,” said Maitland to the English 
Ambassador, “ exalt our Prince to the succession of the 

ill execution all that they he commanded. I am soriy to see that her Maj- 
esty is no better affected to the Lords in Scotland. How much it shall 
stand us in stead to embrace their gentle oflers and good wills, will one day 
appear.” — Bedford to Cecil, July 25 and August 1; Border 

Sir Walter Miklinay, writing also to Cecil on the same subject, says: 
“ The matters in Scotland are come to a far other conclusion than as I per- 
ceived by your lirst was looked for here; but surely to none other tlian was 
like to follow, tlie case itself and the ])roeeedings considered. A marvellous 
tragedy, if a man repeat it from the beginning, showing the issue of such as 
live not in the fear of God.” — Mildmayto Cecil, August 4: Domestic 
MSS. 

To IMildinay also it seemed false wisdom to attempt to arrest or change 
the natural retribution for crime. 

t “ Her Majesty remain.s in her first opinion; wm have .shown her that if 
the Lords are left out of hojie of her Majestyj it will not only be a means 
of the greatest extremity to tiiat Queen, but also a perpetual loss of tho.se 
which neithor .siie, nor liers, are like to recover again. It is showed her 
f'urtlrer, that the tiling wliich .she would fainest should not come to pass of 
all otlier things is by this lier manner of dealing most likely to bo brought 
to pass tlie sooner against her. She answers .still she will not comfort sub- 
jects against tlieir IT-ince.” — Leicester to Throgmorton, Juiv 22 : Ctniwaif 
MSS. , ^ . 
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crown of England, for fault of issue of her Majesty’s 
body. That taking place, he shall be as clear to the 
people of England as to the peop''e of Scotland, and 
the one will be as careful for his preservation as the 
other. Otherwise it will be reported that the Scot- 
tishmen have put their Prince to be kept in safety 
as those who commit the sheep to be kept by the 
wolves.” 1 

On the 24th of July a full meeting of the Council 
jui 24 Tolbooth. Throgmorton, 

compelled to obey the instructions which he 
received from home, demanded audience, and in his 
mistress’s name required them formally to release their 
Queen. Without condescending to notice his request, 
they also communicated formally the decision at which 
they had themselves arrived. 

“In consideration of the Queen’s misbehaviour,” 
her public misgovernment, and her private and per- 
sonal enoi'mities, “ they could not permit her any 
longer to put the realm in peril by her disorders.” If 
she would resign the crown, “ they would endhavoiir 
to preserve both her life and honour, both which other- 
wise stood in great danger.” If she refused, the 
Prince would be crowned, ' and she herself, in com- 
pliance with the demand of the General Assembly, 
would be placed on her trial for her husband’s mur- 
der, and for other crimes.'*^ She would bo indicted on 
three several counts : — “ The breach of the laws of 
the realm,” the statute of religion of 1500, which had 

, t TIiropTmorton to Leicester, July 20: J/SiS. 

3 The General Assembly hath made request that the murder of the late 
King may be severely punished, according to the Law of God, according to 
the practice of their own realm, and according to tlie law whicli they call 
Ins Gentium, without resnect of any person.” — Throgmorton to Elizabeth, 
.'illy 25: Cmaoni' MSS 
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been pa.saccl in her absence and which she had never 
yet ratified, but which, neverthele.ss, they a.ssumed to 
be binding upon her; “ incontinency with Botliwell as 
witli others, having sufficient evidence against her ” in 
each j)articular case ; and thirdly, the murder, in 
which “ tliey said they liad as apjiarent proof against 
her as iniglit be, as well by the testimony of her own 
liandwriting which they had recovered, as also by suf- 
ficient witnesses.” 

“Jus gentium ” as well as precedent, there might 
perhaps be for the essentials of this proceeding. The 
doctrine of the resiionsibility of princes to their sub- 
jects had been preached thirty years before by Reg- 
inald Pole, -when the Catholics vvere at issue with 
Henry VIII. ; but kings and queens, wlien they had 
committed crimes, had been brought to justice so far 
by the wild method of assassination, and the establish- 
ment of a formal court in which a prince regnant could 
be indicted, was a new feature in European history. 
The messenger chosen to carry to Lochleven the in- 
timation of the Council’s intentions was the rugged 
Lind.say, the man of few words, who -would liave 
fought Botliwell at Carberry, and whom Mary Stuart 
had sworn to hang. Ruthven went with him, son of 
the hard earl who had been the first to seize Ritzio 
in her cabinet, and Robert Melville the diploniatist. 
These three repre.sented the three parties -into which 
the Lords were divided. Lindsay was the mouth-pieco 
of the fiery zealots of the Assembly ; Ruthven belonged 
to the more moderate faction of Morton and Mar ; 
while Melville, as the secret agent of Maitland and 
Throgmorton, carried a note from the latter concealed 
<n tlie scabbard of liis sword, advising Mary to comply 
ft’ith any demand which should be presented to her, 
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and assuring lier that no act wliicli she might do undef 
sue!) compulsion could prejudice her riglits. 

Short time was allowed her for reflection. The same 
morning on which the Council communicated their 
purpose to the English Minister, Lindsay repaired to 
Lochleven. Persuasion was to be tried first, and 
Melville was admitted alone to the Queen’s presence. 
He found her still unbroken — at times desponding, at 
times “ speaking as stout words as ever she did.” ^ 
Having an unexpected opportunity of speaking pri- 
vately to her, he gave her Throgmorton’s message, 
and added another directly from Elizabeth, with which 
he had been charged also, if he was able to give it ; 
that “ at all times she might count upon a sure friend 
in the Queen of England.” 

These fatal words — - the prime cause of Elizabeth’s 
long troubles in after years — “ were no small com- 
fort to her in her grief.” ^ She said she would rather 
be in England under Elizabeth’s protection, “tlian 
obliged to any prince in Christendom.” Her proud 
blood boiled at the indignities which were tlirust upon 
her, and in her first passion she fought fiercely against 
all that Melville could urge. But his arguments, 
coupled with the dreadful recollection of the Sunday 
night which followed her capture at Carberry, told at 
last upon her. The Council had sent three instru- 
ments for her signature : one her own abdication ; 
another naming the Earl of Murray Regent, or, if 
Murray should refuse the offer, vesting the govern- 
ment ill a Council ; a third empowering Lindsay and 
the Earl of Mar and Morton to proceed to the corona- 
tion of her son. It has been said that when they were 

1 Bedford to Cceil, August 10; Border JASi?. 

» Sir R. Melville to Elizabeth, July 20: lUSS. Scotland 
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laid before her and slic hesitated to sign them, Lind« 
say clutched lier arm and left the print of his gaiint- 
leted hand upon the flesh ; that having immediate 
death before her if slie refused, she wrote her name at 
last witli a scornful allusion to his brutality, and a 
contemptuous intimation of the worthlessness of conces- 
sions so extorted. The story rests on faint authority. 
If the Queen of Scots had hinted that she would not 
consider herself bound by the act to which she was 
setting her hand, her life would unquestionably have 
been forfeited ; and however violent the intentions of 
Lindsay’s party, it appears certain that she was not 
informed that her life was in immediate danger.” ^ 

However it was — whether in fear, or, as is far 
more likely, relying secretly on the assurance that an 
abdication obtained from her in her present condition 
would liaA'^e no legal validity — she signed the papers, 
and Lindsay returned the same night with them to 
Edinburgh. Yet her peril was scarcely diminished. 
The instrument for the coronation of the Prince, it 
was understood, would be immediately acted on. 
Conscious of the etfect which such an act would pro- 
duce on Elizabeth, Throgmorton interceded with Mait- 
land at least for a few days’ delay. Maitland said 
that for himself he wished what the Queen of England 
wished ; but “ he was in place to know more than 
Throgmorton knew,” and if Throgmorton meddled or 

1 The following: mutilated fragment of a note addressed to her by Throg- 
morton remains in the liolls House. It is dated the 28th of July, four days 
after her iibdiealion : — 

“ Madiiiu, I have received your memoir. I cannot obtain ..... lords 
to have access to your Majesty: and nevertheless ... assure yourself the 
Queen my Sovereign hath great . . . . your good, and relieve you of 
your calamity and peril, which I find . . ... greater than iny Sovereign 
doth suspect. It behoveth . . . . somewhat to eschew the personal danger 
towards you, which is much greater than your Majesty doth understand.'* 
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used “ tlireatening speech,” ifc would he the Queen’a 
death-warrant, and lie could only intreat him, if he 
valued her preservation, to be silent. On the after- 
noon of the 25th he was conducted again to the Tol- 
booth. 

TJiere stood or sate before liim tliat stern body of 
fierce men — some who, in tlie fervour of 
godliness, had made the Scottisli Reformation 
— some, the most of them, who liad played with it for 
mere worldly purposes, but had all united on the pur- 
pose which they had then in hand. There they Avere, 
earls, barons, lords, and gentlemen, in armour every 
one, with their long boots and long steel spurs, ready 
to mount and ride. He w^as told briefly that the Queen 
had resigned, that they were going forth^vitli to Stir- 
ling to crown the Prince, and he was invited to accom- 
pany them. 

Notwithstanding Maitland’s caution, he dared not be 
silent. Solemnly, in the name of his mistress, he pro- 
tested against an act which would bring down upon 
them the indignation of Europe. In his own person 
he pleaded with such of them as he privately knew or 
could hope to influence. At least he urged them to 
wait for the return of Murray ; and as to the corona- 
tion, he declared, that he neither might nor would 

be present at any such doings.” 

They were prepared for his remonstrances, and pre- 
pared to defy them. The Lords, wdio sate in front, said 
briefly, that they must do their duty ; the realm could 
not be left without a prince, and the government 
would he administered for the future “ by the wisest 
of the nobility.” A loud cry x’ose from the crowd of 
gentlemen who stood behind, that “ the realm could 
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not be governed worse than it had been ; the Queen 
was advised by the worst Council or no Council.” 

Tlie Lords rose : “ My Lord,” they said, “ we will 
trouble you no further ; the day passeth away, and we 
have far to ride.” Their horses w'ere before the gate ; 
they mounted, and the iron cavalcade streamed away 
across the Grassmarket. Three days later, so far as 
subjects could make or unmake *l;heir sovereign, the 
reign of James VI. had cornmenced. 

Throgmorton could only write to request his recall. 
He dreaded now that Elizabeth would reply to so dar- 
ing a contempt of her commands by some open act of 
hostility ; and that, whatever else might come of it, 
Mary Stuart’s doom would then be sealed. “ As the 
case stands with this miserable Queen,” he wrote the 
morning after the Lords’ departure, “it shall be to 
little purpose to me to have access to her, or to treat 
with her according to my instructions. It is to be 
feared that this tragedy will end in the Queen’s per- 
son after this coronation, as it did begin in the person 
of David the Italian and the Queen’s husband.” ^ 

Yet Throgmorton’s efforts had not been wholly 
thrown away : Mary Stuart’s throne was lost irrecov- 
erably, and her life was hanging by a thread ; but 
both her life and the exposure and infamy which 
would accompany her public trial might yet be pre- 
vented, ' if Elizabeth could only bo kept quiet. To 
this Mary Stuart’s best friends in Scotland, and Eliza- 
beth’s wisest Ministers at home, had now to address 
themselves. 

Sir Robert Melville wrote directly to the Queen of 
England : — “ What may yet fall out to the worst,” 
lie said, “ I am in great doubt. Your Majesty may 
i I’hrogmorton to Cecil, July 28: MSS. Scotland. 
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be remembered that at my last being with ycur High- 
ness I feared this extremity, and could giro no better 
advice for my Sovereign’s weal than by gentle dealing 
with these Lords, in wliose hands lies both to save and 
to spill. The greater number be so bent on rigour 
against my mistress, that extremes had been used if 
your Highness’s Ambassador had not been present, 
who did so utter both his wisdom and affection to 
her Majesty, tliat he only did put aside the present 
inconvenience, and did so procure the matter as both 
life and honour have been preserved.” 

Preserved they were for the moment ; but with the 
first move of an English soldier towards Scotland — 
with the first symptoms of an active intention to re- 
store Mary Stuart to her throne by force — it was 
equally certain that they would not be preserved. 
The Lords would not expose themselves to the risk of 
any such contingency. Throgmorton, not daring to 
address his misti'ess herself, applied himself to Leices- 
ter. “ He could but deplore,” he said, “ the danger- 
ous discommodious opinion ” in which her Mnjesty had 
fixed herself ; an opinion which would be at once polit- 
ically ruinous to England, and fiital to Mary Stuart 
herself. “Whether it was fear, fury, or zeal wliich 
had carried the Lords so far,” he could not tell ; but 
this he “ could boldly affirm,” “ tliat nothing would so 
soon hasten her death as the doubt that the Lords 
might conceive of her redemption to liberty and au- 
thority by the Queen’s Majesty’s aid.” ^ 

In England, though with extreme difficulty and with 
but limited means, the Council were labouring to the 
same purpose. Elizabath for a time seems to have 

i Sir E. Melville to Elizabeth, July 29 : MSS. Scotland. 

s Throgmortoa to Leicester, July k: i/s. Ibid. 
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been utterly ungovernable. Her imagination liad 
painted a selieme in which she was to appear as a be- 
neficent fairy coming out of the clouds to rescue an err- 
ing hut unliapp}'- sistci’, and restore her to her estate, 
with a wholesome lecture on her past misconduct. It 
was an attitude pleasing to her fancy and gratifying 
to her pride, and all was shattered to the ground. 
Throgmorton no longer even wished to see Mary Stu- 
art. To read to her Elizabeth’s admonition “ appeared 
too hard, considering her calamity and temptation : ” ^ 
and the proud Queen, who could never realise that the 
Scots were not her own subjects,’ writhed under her 
defeat. 

Cecil, who understood his mistress best, ventured 
only quiet remonstrances “ when opportunity offered 
itself,” and modified the violence which he could not 
wholly check. Those who were at a distance from the 
Court were more outspoken. Sir Walter Mildinay 
“ could not conceive what moved the Queen to strive 
against the stream, and trouble herself with unneces- 
sary quarrels.” The Earl of Bedford, from Berwick, 
remonstrated on grounds of public morality, and in- 
sisted on the practical mischief wdiich was already re- 
sulting from it. Bothwell was still at large. The 
want of settled government in Scotland had let loose 
the Border thieves, who were his sworn friends and 
allies; on the 15th of July, “ by procurement of the 
Earl of Bothwell, a thousand horse had crossed the 
marches and pillaged Northumberland ; ” yet because 
the Border thieves called themselves the Queen of 
Scots’ friends, Elizabeth liad distinctly forbidden the 
English marchers to retaliate. “ The marchers,” she 
had told Bedford, “ could not be allowed to redress 

1 Throgmorton to Leicester, July 31: JfiS/S. (Scoitonrf. 
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flieir own injuries;”^ nor would she permit the legu- 
lar forces at Berwick to redress them either, lest by 
the just execution of the Border laws, she should lend 
even this remote semblance of countenance to the 
Lords. The wardens all along the line from Carlisle 
to Berwick had written for instructions in anger and 
perplexity Never in all recent experience had the 
Border been in such confusion; yet Elizabeth’s dis- 
• pleasure had been reserved for Bedford, whom she ac- 
cused of having taken part against the Queen of Scots, 
The old Earl proudly acknowledged the truth of the 
chai'ge. “Wishing the Lords well,” he 
said, “ I cannot but s.ay that I have favoured 
them and their actions, because I see that it is good 
and honourable, and their Queen’s doings abominable 
and to be detested.’’ ® 

It would have been well if Elizabeth had rested 
here ; but after her conversation with Murray, and not 
liking the language in which he replied to Tier menaces, 
she ventured iipon a step, which, if it had been likely 
to succeed — as in the end, and wlien circumstances 
changed, it succeeded but too fatally — might have 
created, and was intended to create, a civil war in 
Scotland. She had directed Throgmorton Avhen she 
sent him on his commission, if he ftiiled with tlie Con- 
federate Lords, to address himself to the Hamiltons. 
She had been warned -of the game which the Hamil- 
tons were playing, but she believed that she could 
tempt them through their ambition to declare them- 
selves for the Queen ; and while Throgmorton was 
busy with the Lords, she attempted through some 

1 Elizabeth to Bedford, July 20: Bord&r 

® Scrope and Sir John Foster to Cecil, July, 11507; Bedford to Cecil, Jul? 
13; July 15; July 19; MBB. Border. 

» Bedford to Mirogmorton, August 4: Conway MSS. 
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other agent to work upon their adversaries. Her ad- 
vances were not snccessfuL 

“I understand by a very sure friend/’ Bedford 
wrote to Cecil, “ that her Majesty does work with the 
Hainiltons against the Lords, and that somewhat has 
been offered to them in that behalf. Her Majesty has 
spent much money to rid the French out of this coun- 
try, and this is the next Avay to bring them in again, 
and breed her Majesty great disquietness in the end — 
what else I dare not say. Her Majesty is a wise prin- 
cess, and you and the rest be wise councillors. As 
soon as the Hainiltons understood thereof they sent to 
the Lords and offered the sooner to agree ; so that 
thus little was saved, for this was the way to have one 
Scotsman cut anothei’’s tliroat.” ^ 

Tlie effect indicated by Bedford was brought more 
plainly before Throgmorton, wdio himself also knoAving 
Avhat Elizabeth expected of him, “ had put out feelers 
in the same direction.” ^ The Hamiltons, as Bedford 
truly said, immediately betrayed to the Lords the ad- 
vances Avhich had been made to them. So Avild Eliza- 
beth’s movements seemed to both parties, that each 
assumed she must be influenced by some sinister mo- 
tive. The Hamiltons imagined that she Avished to 
weaken Scotland by a civil Avar ; Maitland, Avho more 
respected her ability than her principles, suspected her 
of an insidious desire to provoke them to make thus 
an end of the Queen.” ^ 

1 Bedford to Cecil, July — , 15G7: Border MSS. 

On the 6th of August Leicester ivrotc to him to say that “her Majesty 
did will that lie should make all search and enquiry to know what party 
might be niade for the Queen, whether the house of Hamilton did stand 
for her or no, and that as much enconragemeiit as was possible might bo 
given to them for their better maiiiteiianec therein.” — Ontway MSS. 

® Tiirog'inorton, after the coronation, in obedience to orders from home, 
had given a severe message to Maitland. “ Yea,” saith he, “ it is you thiw 
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Both coiicuiTed in believing that she meant ill to 
them and to Scotland, and, in consequence, instant 
and sinister overtures came in from all the noblemen 
who liad hitherto held aloof from the Confederates. 
The true objects of the Hamiltons, long suspected, 
now began to show themselves. Tliey cared notliing 
for the Queen ; they cared much for the greatness of 
their house, and something they cared for Scotland. 
They had no humour to fill the country with blood to 
please their “ anld enemies ; ” and if the Confederate 
Lords would resolve finally to abandon tlie detested 
alliance with England, return to their old traditions, 
accept France, for their patron, and admit the Ham- 
ilton succession, the prisoner at Lochleven might cease 
to be a difficulty. Her life, in fiict, was the only ob- 
stacle to an immediate union of parties. Were sho 
once dead no question could be raised about her. So 
long as she lived there was the fear that slie miglit one 
day be restored by Elizabeth ; and if tlie Hamiltons 
came over to the Lords while tliis danger continued, 
“they would lose her thanks for their former well 
doings, incur as much danger as those wlio had been 
first and deepest in the action against her, and suffer 
most, having most to lose,” “ Let the Lords proceed,” 
they said ; “ let them provide for themselves and such 
as would join with them, that they should come to no 
dangerous reckoning — (meaning thereby the dispatch 
of the Queen, for they said they could not honour two 

geek to bring her death to pass, -vvliat shew soever the Queen j'our mistress 
and you do malce to save her life and set her at liberty. The llamiUons 
and you coneiir together — you have nothing in your niauths but liberty, 
and nothing less in your hearts. 1 have heard wha.t you have said to mo. 
I assure you if yon should use this speech unto them which yon do unto 
me, all the world could not save the Queen’s life three days to an end — 
and as the case standeth, it will be much ado to save her life.” - • Thtxtg* 
DBOrton to Elizabeth, August 9 : MBS. Scotland. 
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sun.s) — and it should not he long ere they would ac- 
coi’d and run all one course.” These were the words 
wliich 0)1 the 9th of August were reported to Tlirog 
morton l.)y hlui’ray of Tullihardiiie, as a communica- 
tion wliich had been just received from the counter- 
confederacy at Hamilton Castle. Throgmorton had 
heard something of it before. The Archbishop was 
said to have promoted the Bothwell marriage merely 
to ruin the Queen; yet selfishness and baseness so 
profound seemed scarcely credible when laid out in 
black and vhite. 

“ Surely,” Tlirogmorton said, “ the Hamiltons could 
make more by the Queen’s life than by her death. 
They might make a better bargain by marrying her to 
the Lord of Arbroath.” 

The alternative had been considered, Tullibarcline 
replied, but after careful thought had been laid aside. 
“ They saw not so good an outgate by this device as 
by the Queen’s destruction ; for she being taken away 
they accounted but the little King betwixt them and 
home. Tliey loved not the Queen ; they knew slie 
had no great fancy to any of them, and they thus 
much feared her, the more because she was young and 
might have many cbildrou, ^Yhicb was the thing they 
would be rid of.” 

“ My Lord,” he continued, as he saw Throgmorton 
still half incredulous, “ never take me for a true gen- 
tleman if this be not true that I tell you. Tlie Arch- 
bishop of St. Andrew’s and the Abbot of- Kilwinning^ 
have projioscd this much to me within these forty- 
eight hours.” ^ 

The substantial truth of Tullihardine’s w'oris was 

1 Gawen Hamilton. 

2 Throgmorton to Elizabeth, &.ugust 9 : iScoitoTJcZ. 
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easily ascertained. Botli the Hamiltons and Lord 
Huntly had made the same proposals, had suggested 
the same measures through separate messengers ; and 
perplexed and fatally disheartened, Throgmorton went 
once more to Mar and Maitland, on whose ge\ieral 
moderation he believed that he could rely. From 
neither of them, however, could he gather any comfort. 
Mar told him that he would do what he could for the 
Queen in the way of persuasion, “but to save her 
life,” he said, “ by endangering her son or his estate, 
or by betraying my marrows, I will never do it, ray 
Lord Ambassador, for all the gowd in the world.” ^ 

Maitland was scarcely Jess discouraging, and replied 
to his appeal with mournful bitterness. 

“ My Lord,” he said, “ we know all the good pur- 
poses which have passed between you and the Ham- 
iltons and the Earl of Argyle and Huntly. You know 
how I have proceeded with you since your coming 
hither ; I have given you the best advice I could to 
prevent extremity, and either the Queen your sov- 
ereign will not be advised, or you do forbear to advise 
her. I say unto you, as I am a Christian man, if we 
which have dealt in this action would consent to take 
the Queen’s life fi'om her, all the Lords which hold 
out and lie aloof from us would come and join with us 
within two days. My Lord Ambassador, if you should 
use the speech to the Lords which you do to me, all 
the world could not save the Queen’s life three days 
to an end.” ^ 

At length, and after weary expostulations, Throg- 
morton succeeded in extracting a promise “ that the 

1 Throgmorton to Leicester, August 9 : MSS. Scotland. 

* Throgmorton to Elizabeth, August 9 ; Throgmorton to Cecil August 8 : 
m Ibid. 
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woeful Queen should not die a v'olent death, unless 
some new accident occurred,” before the coming of 
Murray, wlio was now daily expected. It was high 
time indeed for Murray to arrive. Two days after, 
there was a scene at Westminster, wdiich, if the Lords 
had heard of it before Murray was on tlie spot to con- 
trol them, would have been the signal for the final 
close of Mary Stuart’s earthly sufierings. On the 
11th of August, “ at four o’clock in the afternoon,” 
Elizabeth sent for Cecil, “and entered into a great 
offensive speech,” reproaching him for having as yet 
contrived no means for the rescue or protection of the 
Queen of Scots. Cecil giving evasive answers, the 
Queen produced a letter which she required him to 
send to Throgmoi’ton. It was to inform the Lords 
that whatever other Princes might do or forbear to do, 
she for herself, “ if they continued to keep their sov- 
ereign in prison, or should do or devise anything that 
might touch her life or person, would revenge it to tlie 
uttermost upon sudi as should be in any wise guilty 
thereof.” She told Cecil that she would immediately 
declare war. She insisted that Throgmorton should 
deliver her words as an immediate message from her- 
self, and that “ as I’oimdly and as sharply as he could, 
for he could not express it with more vohemency than 
she did mean and intend.” ^ 

It was Cecil’s duty to speak plainly, and furious as 
Elizabeth was, he did not hesitate. He exhausted 
every kind of direct argument. At length when noth- 
ing which he could say would move her, he sug- 
gested what Maitland had already hinted as the belief 
which was growing up in Scotland, “ The malice of 
the world would say that, she had used severity to the 

1 Elizabeth to Throgmorton, August 11: Conway At SS. 


Lords to urge them to rid away the Queen.” Such an 
interpretation of her conduct had not occurred to her. 
Full of her immediate object she had forgotten that her 
past artifices might recoil upon her wlien slie least de- 
served it, Slie hesitated, and at the moment an 
opportune packet came in from Edinburgh assuring 
her that a single hostile move would be the Queen’s 
death-warrant. Even this, and the too possible cah 
umny, did not wholly convince her. She still insisted 
that her letter should be sent ; but she so far modified 
her orders that she allowed the ambassador “ to use 
discretion in the persons to whom it should be shown.” 
She named Murray, who by this time she knew must 
have arrived, and Maitland, “ in whom with the other 
she reposed most trust to preserve the Queen.” ^ 

She had counted rightly on Murray, though to his 
face she had abused and threatened him. One word 
from him, or no word — for his silence would have 
been enough — and his sister would have had as short a 
shrift as she had allowed to Darnloy. The same llth 
of August, while Elizabeth was storming at West- 
minster, he rode into Edinburgh uncertain whether to 
accept the Regency, to which he learnt at Berwick 
that he was to be raised ; uncertain how to act on any 
side till he had seen his sister’s letters with his own 
eyes — till he had spoken with his sister himself. 

His selection as Regent spoke \vell for the intentions 
of the Confedei’ates. He was the only prominent 
nobleman who had carried himself innocently aiul 
honourably through the wild doings of the past ye.'irs. 
He was a Calvinist, yet he was too generous tu be n 
fanatic, and the Catholic Courts in Euro})e respts ted 
the integrity which they had tried and failed to cor- 
i Cecil to Throgmorton Angiisttl: Cunwat/ MSS. 
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rapt. His appointment would be tmpalatable to the 
Hamiltons,"yet tliey would find a difficulty in opposing 
it. In the minority of the sovereign they claimed tlie 
Regency by proximity of blood to the crown, yet until 
they liad recognised the Queen’s deposition they could 
not contend for the administration of lier government ; 
while the French, to whom they might have looked for 
support, were willing and eager to give their help to 
Murray — if Murray in turn would desert the English 
alliance. 

And what cause had Murray to prefer the friendship 
of a sovereign who had betrayed him into rebellion, 
and then repudiated her own instructions — - who had 
reproached him openly in her own court for conduct 
which she had herself invited him to pursue, and had 
then left him to bear as he might the consequences of 
having consented to serve her ? Why sliould he pre- 
fer Elizabeth, who had even now dismissed him from 
her presence with menaces and “• hard words,” to 
Catherine de Medici and Charles, wdio had loaded him 
with honours, tempted him with presents, and were 
ready to support him with the armed hand of France 
in taking the place to which he was called by his 
country ? It would seem as if he could have given no 
intelligible reason, except there were objects winch he 
})rcferred to his own personal interest. The hand of 
France was still extended to him, and every practical 
difficulty would liave been removed by his acceptance 
of it. Although he had stolorr away from Paris, 
Catherine had show'u no resentment. De Lignerolles 
overtook him between London and Berwick, but only 
to bring him a magnificent ju’csent, and to renew the 
offer of the pension wliicli he had refused. While 
Elizabeth was flattering herself that Catherine would 
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go along with lier; that troops which were reported to 
be assembling in Normandj under M, de^Martigues 
were to be used in assisting her to crush the Confed- 
erate Lords, De Lignerolles accompanied Murray to 
Edinburgh, where he assured Tlirogmorton “that the 
whole Protestants of Prance would live and die in 
those men’s quarrels ; ’’ that if De Martigues came, “ it 
would be with a good force to succour them.” ^ Ho 
explained distinctly that while his formal instructions 
were to intercede for the liberty of the Queen, yet if 
the Lords refused, “they being noblemen of another 
country, and not the IHng’s subjects but his friends, 
the King could do no more but be sorry for his sister’s 
misfortunes.” He told Maitland “ that the King his 
master was as careful for their safeties as they them- 
selves could be, and to that end advised them to pro- 
vide substantially. Prance cared only for the old 
league, and could be as well contented to take it of the 
little King as otherwise.” ^ 

It would have perliaps been better for the interests 
of Europe if the support thus offered by France had 
been accepted, if Murray’s integrity liad been less, or 
his political insight liad been greater. If the Scotch 
noblemen, supported by the nearest relatives of the 
Queen, had brought her to trial for her crimes and 
publicly executed lier, she at least would have ceased 
to he an element of European discord. Her idaims on 
England and the question of lier guilt would have at 
once and for ever he(!li disposed of. The Freiudi Gov- 
ernment would have insensibly committed the.msol\'es 
on the side of the Reformation, by uniting with a ])arty 
who had been its great promoters in another country, 

1 Throgmorton to Cecil, August 12: MS8> Scotland. 
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Their dependence upon the Guises would have been 
weakened ; their connections with the Huguenots 
would liave been drawn closer ; the smouldering rem- 
nant of the Catholic faction in Scotland would have 
been extinguished ; and England and France, no 
longer divided by creed, might have been drawn to- 
gether with Scotland as a connecting link, and hand in 
liand have upheld in Europe the great interests of 
freedom. 

Other consequences, it is true, might have followed. 
Mary Stuart, in life or death, was the pivot of many 
possibilities ; and speculations “ as to what might have 
been ’’ are usually worthless ; yet this particular result, 
looked at by the light of after events, appears so much 
more likely than any other, that the loss of an oppor- 
tunity, which, if cauglit and used, might have pre- 
vented such tremendous misfortunes, cannot be passed 
over without some expression of regret. 

For the two first clays after Murray’s arrival it 
seemed as if France would gain the day. He had left 
Elizabeth foaming with indignation at the conduct of 
the Lords ; lie knew that it would be idle to ask her 
to recognise a government of which he was the head ; 
while Catherine wms ready to receive a minister from 
him at the French Court, and Maitland was already 
spoken of as the person who was to be sent to Paris. 
When the casket and its contents were laid before him, 
“ none spoke more bitterly against the tragedy and the 
players therein than Murray; none sliowed so little 
liking to such horrible sins.” ^ He expressed “ great 
commiseration towards his sister,” and he hesitated 
about the Regency ; yet it was clear that, in spite 
of Elizabeth, “ he intended to take his fortune with 
1 Throgmorton to Cecil, August 12; MSS. Scotland, Rolls Home 
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the Lords.” He told Throgmorton that “he would 
not gladly live in Scotland if they should inlscarry or 
abandon his friendship.’’ 

Before he formed a final resolution he insisted that 
he must see the Queen, and the Lords, after some 
hesitation, consented. He “ showed himself much pej- 
plexedj honour and nature moving him one way, his 
duty to his friends and to religion drawing him the 
other.” Time, at any rate, would be gained, and 
there was no longer a fear, as there had been a few 
days previon.sly, tliat the Queen would be secretly 
murdered. Her friends could only hope thaf Eliza- 
beth would give the Lords no fresh provocation, and 
would be brought to consider the situation more 
temperately. 

“ I trust,” Throgmorton wrote on the 14th to Leices- 
ter, “ that the woeful lady hath abidden the extrem- 
ity of her affliction ; and the way to amend her 
fortune is for the Queen’s Majesty to deal in her speech 
more calmly than she doth, and likewise not to let 
them see that her Majesty will shake off all their 
friendship, for surely that will bring a dangerous is- 
sue. Scotland, and all the ablest and wisest of the 
nation, will become good French, which will breed and 
nourish a cumbrous sequel to her Majesty and her 
realm.” ^ 

Elizabeth too, on her side, was “perplexed,” as 
reason alternated with passion. She was able to ac- 
knowledge Murray’s difficulties, and she feared at 
times “ he would he in more peril himself than be. able 
to do anything for his sister ; slio doubted the matter 
to be so handled as lie must either endanger him'^elf or 
dishonour himself : ” but she trusted that “ he ■'»'ordd 
' 1 iJoWs //ozMe. 
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show himself such an one as he seemed to her he 
would bo.” 1 That he would dishonour himself there 
was little likelihood, and for personal danger Murray 
cared as much for it as noble-minded men are in the 
habit of caring ; but his position was one in which 
more than moral qualities were wanted. For the work 
cut out for him “ he had too much of the milk of 
human kindness.” 

The curtain rises for a moment over the interior of 
Mary Stuart’s prison-house. Wlien the first rage had 
passed away, she had used the arms of which nothing 
could deprive her ; she had flung over her gaolers the 
spell of that singular fascination which none who came 
in contact with her failed entirely to feel. She had 
charmed even the lady of Lochleven, to whose gentle 
qualities romance has been unjust ; and, “ by one 
means or another she had won the favour and good- 
will of the most part of the house, as well men as wom- 
en, whereby she had means to have intelligence, and 
was in some towardness to have escaped,” ^ So alarm- 
ing an evidence of what she might still do to cause dis- 
turbance of course increased her danger, and for the 
two weeks which followed she was confined ' a close 
prisoner in the rooms set apart for her use. 

The island on -which the castle stands was then 
something under an acre in extent. The castle itself 
consisted of the ordinary Scotch tower, a strong stone 
structure, five and twenty feet square, carried up for 
three or four stories. It formed one corner of a large 
court from ninety to a hundred feet across. The base- 
ment story \vas a flagged hall, which served at the 
same time for kitchen and guard-room. The two os 

0- Leicester to Throgmorton, August G : Conway MSS. 

S Throgmorton to Elizabeth, August 5 : MSS. Scotland. 


three rooms above it may have been set apart for the 
lord and lady and their female servants. The court 
was enclosed by a battlemented waill eighteen or 
twenty feet high, along the inner sides of Avhicdi ran a 
series of low sheds and outhouses, where the servants, 
soldiers, and retainers littered in the straw. In the 
angle opposite the castle was a round turret, entered, 
like the main building, from the court ; within it wuis 
something like an ordinary lime-kiln from seven to 
eight feet in diameter ; the walls were five feet thick, 
formed of rough hewn stone rudely plastered, and 
pierced with long narrow^ slits for windows, through 
which nothing larger that a cat could pass, hut which 
admitted daylight and glimpses of the hike and the 
hills. This again was divided into three rooms, one 
above the other ; the height of each may have been 
six feet ; in the lowest there was a fireplace, and the 
windows show marks of grooves, which it is to ha 
hoped were fitted with glass. The communication 
from room to room must have been by ladders through 
holes in the floors, for there was no staircase outside, 
and no space for one wd thin. 

Here it was, in these three apartments, that the 
Queen of Scots passed the long months of her impris- 
onment. Decency must have been difficult in such a 
place, and cleanliness impossible. She had happily a 
tough healthy nature, which cared little for minor dis- 
comforts. At the worst she had as many luxuries as 
the wives and daughters of half the peers in Scotland. 
At her first coming she had been allowed to walk on 
the battlements and on the terrace outside the gate ; 
but since her attempt to escape slie had been strictly 
confined to her tower ; and .she was still a close pris- 
oner there when, on the 16th of August, the Earl of 
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MiiiTay, accompanied by Atliol, Moi’ton, and Lindsay, 
arrived at the island. 

The brother and sister met without the presence of 
witnesses ^ and the character of the interview can be 
gatliered from wbat one or the other cared to reveal. 
This only Throgmorton was able to tell. The Queen 
received Murray “with great passion and weeping,” 
which however produced no SfPect. Murray under- 
stood her tears by this time as well as Knox. He sat 
■with her for several hours, but he was cold and re- 
served. Slie was unable to infer from his words 
“ either the ill which he had conceived of her or 
meant towards her.” She tried to wmrk upon his 
weakness, and she failed. But the meeting did not 
etid there ; in the evening, “after supper,” they were 
again together, and then it seems that Murray spoke 
out his whole heai't. Deep into the night, until “ one 
of the clock,” they remained ; the young, beautiful, 
brilliant Queen of Scotland, fresh from acts 

“ Tliatblurred the grace and blush of modesty,” — 

fresh from “ the enseamed bed ” of a brfital cutthroat, 
and the man in all the world wdio loved lier as his 
fiither’s daughter, who had no guilt upon his own 
heart, like so many of those who were clamouring for 
her death, to steel his heart towards her, w'ho coixld 
make allowances only too great for the temptations by 
which she had been swept away. 

“ Plainly witliout disguising he did discover unto her 
all his opinions of her misgovernment, and laid before 
her all snch disorders as might either touch her con- 
science, her honour, or her surety.” “ Ho behaved 
himself rather like a gliostly father unto her tliau like 
a CGuucillor,” and she for the time was touclied or 
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seemed to be touclied. Her letters had betraj^ed “ the 
inmost part of her” too desperately for deinul, 
“ Sometimes,” says Throgmorton, “ she wept bitterly ; 
sometimes slie acknowledged her unadvisedness ; some 
things she did confess plainly ; some things she did ex- 
cuse, some things she did extenuate.” ^ What Throg- 
morton could not venture to report more plainly to 
Elizabeth, Lady Lennox added to the Spanish Ambas- 
sador : — “ The Queen of Scots admitted to her 
brother that she knew the conspiracy for her husband’s 
murder.”^ 

He left her for the night, “ in hope of nothing but 
God’s mercy, willing her to seek to that as her cliiefest 
refuge.” Another interview in the morning ended less 
painfully. It has pleased the apologists of the Queen 
of Scots to pretend an entire acquaintance with Mur- 
ray’s motives ; to insist that he had intended to terrify 
her, merely that she might again consent to make over 
the government to him. How, in the sense of these 
writers, the government of Scotland could have been 
an object of desire either to him or to any man, is less 
easy to explain. A less tempting prospect to personal 
ambition has been rarely offered, — a Regency without 
a revenue, over a country which was a moral, social, 
and religious chaos. He had the certain hatred of half 
the nobility before him if he allowed the Queen to 
live ; the certain indignation and perhaps the oj)en 
hostility of Elizabeth- if he accepted the government ; 
the imminent risk of an early and violent death. 


1 Throgmorton to Elizabeth, August 20 : Keith. 

^ “ Milady Margarita me ha enviado a decir que luego qiie el Gonde de 
Murray llegcS si Escoeia fud tl hahlar a la Reyna la qual tratd con el de su 
dclihraeion, encomandandole to que toca si su vida y negoelos ; y que Ja 
Reyna habia confesado que sup<5 el trato de la miiertc de su marido." — De 
Silva to Thilip, August 30; MS. Siinancas. 
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With these conditions before him, ambition, unless to 
save his sister, or at his own deadly peril to bring his 
country out of the anarchy in which it was weltering, 
could liave had but little influence with Murray, and 
ambition such as that does not compass its ends with 
baseness. 

He had forced her to see both her ignominy and 
her danger, but he would not leave her without some 
words of consolation. He told her that he would as- 
sure her life, and if possible he would shield her repu- 
tation, and prevent the publication of her letters. Lib- 
erty she could not have, neither would she do well at 
present “ for many rcsjiects ” to seek it. He did not 
wholly believe her professions of penitence : he w'arned 
her “ that if she practised to disturb the peace of the 
realm, to make a faction in it, to escape from Loch- 
leven, or to animate the Queen of England or the 
French King to trouble the realm ; ” finally, “ if she 
persisted in her affection for Bothwell,” — his power 
to protect her would be at an end. If, on the contrary, 
“ she would acknowledge her faults to God ; if she 
would lament her sins past, so as it might a]:)]>ear that 
she detested her former life and intended a better con- 
versation and a more modest behaviour ; ” “ if she 
would make it evident that she did abhor the murder 
of lier husband, and did mislike her former life W'ith 
Bothwell, and minded no revenge to the Lords and 
others who had sought her reformation,” — all might 
yet be well, and she might hope eventually to recover 
her crown. 

“ She took him in her arms and kissed him.” They 
spoke of the government: she knew that in his hands, 
and Ins only, her life would he in no danger, and she 
implored him not to refuse it He told her distinct Iv 
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the many objections — he knew that it would be a post 
of certain peril — but she pressed him, and ho con- 
sented. Then “ giving orders for her goiUle treatment 
and all lie took his leave, with new 

■fits of tears, kisses, and embraces.^ 

“Kisses and embraces! ” and from that moment, as 
Mary Stuart had hated Murray belore, so thenceforth 
she hated him with an intensity to which her past dis- 
like was pale and colourless. lie had held a mirror 
before her in which she had seen herself in her true 
depravity ; he had sliotvn her that he knew her as she 
was, and yet he spared her ; while she played upon his 
affections she despised him as imbecile, and the injury 
of his kindness she never forgave. 

Even in the eyes of men of the world his conduct 
was profoundly iin])rudent. 

“ The Earl of Murray,” said James Melville, who 
understood Mary Stuart as well as he, “ instead of 
comlbrting his sister, entered with her Majesty in rc- 
pi'oaclies, giving her such injurious language as was 
like to break her heart ; we wlio blamed liira for this 
lost nis fiivour. The injuries were such as they cut 
the thread of love l)etwixt the Queen and him for 
ever.” ^ ■ 

The men of the world would liave " killed her, or 
made friends’ with lier : had Murray been as they he 
would have seen the force of the alternative, but he 
would not have fulfilled his duty better as an affection- 
ate brother or a Christian nobleman. 

Murray then was to be Regent, and the Queen of 
Scots’ deposition was to be confirmed, witli Elizabeth’s 
uleasure or without. The state of Scotland demanded 
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it — his siste)-’s safety demanded it, fume or fret as 
sovereign princes might at tlie example. The theory 
that -when rulers misconduct themselves, subjects must 
complain to God, and if God took no notice must sub* 
mit as to a divine scourge, was to iind no acceptance. 
The study of the Old Testament had not led the Scots 
to any such conception of what God required of them.” 
‘ The Lord Regent,” re])orted Throgmorton, tliree 
days later, “ will go more stoutly to work than any 
man hath done yet ; for he seeks to imitate rather 
some who have led the people of Israel than any caji- 
tain of our days. As I can learn, he meaneth to use 
no dallying, but either he will have obedience to this 
young King of all estates in this realm, or it shall cost 
him Ins life. He is resolved to defend the Lords and 
gentlemen that have taken this matter in hand, though 
all the princes in Christendom would band against 
them.” ^ 

Thus the difficulties which lay before him were not 
long in showing them.selvos. Since the Qneen was to 
be allowed to live, the Hamiltons and their friends 
considered that they would best consult their own in- 
terests by holding aloof. Elizabeth, oven before she 
lieard that he had made his deci.sion, sent hifn word 
that she. would never recognise his government, and 
threatened him with “ public ignominy.” ^ 

To the Hamiltons he rejdied, “ that there should be 
no subject nor place within the realm excm])ted from 
the King’s authority,” or from obedience to himself as 
Regent thore.^ To Elizabeth he said, that his course 
was now past deliberation,” and “for ignominy and 

1 Throgmorton to Cecil, August 20; JI/SS. 
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calumniation, he had no other defence but the oooclness 
of God, his upright conscience, and his intent to deal 
sincerely in his office. If that would not serve ho 
had no more to say, for there was none other rem- 
edy hut he must go through with the matter.” ^ 

Throgmorton asked him whether there was a hope 
fliat the Queen would be released. He rejilied that as 
long as Bothwell was at large and unpunished, it could 
not be spoken of, and “ they would not merchandise 
for the bear’s skin before they had caught the bear.” 
The Queen’s liberty would depend upon her own be- 
haviour : “ if she digested the punishment of the mur- 
derer,” without betraying “ any wrathful or revenge- 
ful mind,” and if Elizabeth would seek the quiet of 
Scotland, and not endeavour to trouble him “ by nour- 
ishing contrary factions,” the Lords would he more 
compliant than for the present they were disposed to 
be.^ Meanwhile her life and her reputation were for 
the present safe. The publication of the letters would, 
at any moment, serve as his complete defence against 
public censure ; he would forbear from using tins ad- 
vantage as long as he was let alone ; but Murray, or 
Maitland for him, warned the English Ambassador 
that if Elizabeth “made war upon them,” “ they 
would uot lose their lives, have tlieir lands forfeited, 
and be reputed rebels throughout the world, wdicn 
they had the means in their hands to justify them- 
selves, however sorry they might he for it.” 

The gauntlet was thus thrown down to Elizahoth. 
If she hesitated to take it up, and to send an army by 
way of reply into Scotland, it was from no want of 
will to punish the audacious subjects who had dared tt 

1 Throgmorton to Cecil, September 1: jJ/jSS. Scrf/fuj/i. 2 Ibid. 
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depose their sovereign. So angry was slio that when 
Cecil and his friends remonstrated with her, site ro- 
preached them with themselves meditating disloyalty ; 
and those Ministers who had laboured for years in 
drawing Scotland and England together, and smooth- 
ing the way for a more intimate union, saw their ex- 
ertions shipwrecked against the Queen’s theories of 
the sacredness of princes.^ To avoid forcing Murray 
upon France, Cecil ventured to hint that she should 
receive a minister at the Court from him. She told 
Cecil he was a fool ^ for suggesting anything “ so prej- 
udicial to the Queen,” and she sought a more con- 
genial adviser in De Silva ; who, however well he 
thought of Murray, and whatever ill he knew of the 
Queen of Scots, was too glad of an opportunity to en- 
courage a quarrel among Protestants. 

“ The Queen,” De Silva wrote, “ assured me that she 
not only meant to set the Queen of Scots at liberty, 
but was determined to use all her power to punish the 
Confederate Lords. She said she would send some 
one to the King of France to tell him what she -was 

1 “The Queen’s Majesty is in continual offence against all these Lords', 
and we here cannot move her Majesty to mitigate it, do what we can, or to 
move her to hide it more than she doth. ]3nt surely the more we deal in it 
the more danger some of us find in lier indignation; and specially in con- 
ceiving that we are not dutifully minded to her Majesty as our Sovereign; 
and where such thorns be, it is no quiet treading. For howsoever her 
MajesW shall in this cause (touching her so nearly as it seuineth she con- 
cei\mth, though 1 trust without any just cause) be offended with my argu- 
ments, I will, after my opinions declared, obey her iMajesty to do that 
■iv'hieh is my oftice. Very sorry I am to behold the likelilmod of the loss of 
the fruit of seven or eight years’ negociations with Scotland, and now to 
sutler a divorce between this realm and that, where neither of the countries 
shall take either good or pleasure thei’eof. If religion may remain, I trust 
the divorce shall be rather in words and terms than in hearts ; and of this 
Ehavo no great doubt.” — ^ Cecil to Throgmorton, August 20: ContaJit 
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tliougli tLeir devices may vary amongst themselves for 
the compassing hereof, according to tlie accidents of 
the times, and according to the impediments which 
tliey shall find by means of the Queen’s Majesty’s ac- 
tions and government, yet all tlieir pur]H)ses shall 
wholly and only tend to make the Queen of Scots 
Queen of this realm, and to deprive our sovereign lady 
thereof. And in these their proceedings there are 
two manner of things to be considered, the one of 
which is far worse than the other. The one is in- 
tended by them that, either for malicious blindness in 
religion or for natural affection to the Queen of Scots 
or the Lord Darnley, do persuade themselves that the 
said Queen of Scots hath presently more right to the 
Crown than our sovereign the Queen, of which sort 
be all tlieir kindred of both sides and all such as are 
devoted to tlie Papacy either in England, Scotland, Ire- 
land, or elsewhere. The other is meant of them which 
less maliciously are persuaded that the Queen of Scots 
hath only right to be the next heir to succeed the 
Queen’s Majesty and her issue, of which sort few are 
w'ithout the realm but here within; and yet of them 
not so many as are of the contrary. And from these 
two sorts shall the devices and practices proceed. 

“ From the fii'st ai’e to be looked for these perils. It 
is to be doubted that the devil will infect some of them 
to imagine the hindrance of our dearest sovereign lady 
by such means as the devil will suggest to them ; 
although it is to be assuredly hojied that Ahnighty 
God will — as hitherto Pie hath — graciously protect 
and preserve her from such dangers. 

“ There will be attempted by persuasions, by bruits 
and rumours and such like to alienate the minds of 
good subjects from the Queen’s Majesty, and to con- 
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ciliate them to the Queen of Scots, and in this behalf 
the frontier and the north will be much solicited and 
laboured. There will ' be attempted tumults and re- 
bellions, specially in the north towards Scotland, so as 
thereupon may follow some open extremity by vio- 
lence. There will be by the said Queen’s Council and 
friends a new league made with France or Spain that 
shall be offensive to this realm and a furtherance to 
their title ; and it is also likely they will set on foot as 
many practices as they can, both upon the fi'ontier and 
in Ireland, to occasion the Queen’s Majesty to continue 
her charges, thereby to retain her from being wealthy 
or potent. From the second is not much to be feared ; 
but they will content themselves to serve notedly the 
Queen’s Majesty and so to impeach her not to marry ; 
but to hope that the Queen of Scots shall have issue, 
which they will think to be more plausible to all men 
because thereby the Houses of England and Scotland 
shall be united in one, and thereby the occasions of 
war shall cease ; with which persuasions many people 
may be seduced and abused to incline themselves to 
the Queen of Scots.” ^ 

The several points thus prepared by Cecil for the 
consideration of the Council were enlarged in the dis- 
cussion which ensued on them. 

“ By some it was thought plainly that the peril was 
greater by the marriage with the Lord Darn- ssiveaiai 
ley than with the mightiest prince abroad ; ” tidpS^" 
a stranger would have few friends in Eng- Damitiy* 
land ; the Lord Darnley being an English 
subject, “ whatevei: power he could make by the faction 
of the Papists or other discontented persons would be 
^ Cotion MSS. Calig. J3. 10. 
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BO ranch deducted from the power of the realm.” “ A 
small faction of adversaries at home was more danger-' 
ous than thrice their number abroad j ” and it was re- 
membered that “ foreign powers had never prevailed 
in England but with the help of some at home.” 

It “ had been observed and manifestly seen before 
this attempt at marriage that in every corner of the 
realm the factions that most favoured the Scottish title 
had grown stout and bold ; ” “ they had shown them- 
selves in the very Court itself ; ” and unless checked 
promptly “they would grow so great and dangerous 
as redress wmuld be almost desperate.” “ Scarcely a 
third of the population were ass-ured to be trusted in 
the matter of religion, upon which only string the 
Queen of Scots’ title did hang; ” and “ comfort had 
been given to the adversaries of religion in the realm 
to hope for change,” “ by meahi. that the bishops had 
dealt straightly with some person? of good religion be- 
cause they had forborne to wear ’^^rtain apparel and 
such like things — being more ofwm and accident 
than any substance.” “ The pride aad arrogancy of 
Effect of the the Catholics had been increased ” by the 

persecution . « i t-. '''s i , 

of the persecution of the Protestants'; while if the 
Trotestants. bisliops attempted to enforce conformity on 
the other side “ the judges and lawyers in the realm 
being not the best affected in religion did threaten them 
with premunire, and in many cases letted not**to~pun- 
ish and defame them,” “so that they dared not exe- 
cute the ecclesiastical laws.” 

For much of all this the Queen was responsible. 
She it was who more than any other person had nursed 
“ the Scottish faction ” at the Court. If the bishops 
had been too eager to persecute the Catholics, it was 
&he who had compelled Parker to suspend the ablest of 
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tlie Protestant ministers: But the sura of the perils 

was made so apparent as no one of the Council could 
deny them to be both many and very dangerous.” 
They wei’e agi’eed every one of them that the Queen 
must for the present relinquish her zeal for uniformity, 
and that the prosecutions of the clergy must cease till 
the question could he reconsidered by Parliament ; 
they determined to require the oath of allegiance of the 
judges, “ so that they should for conscience’ TheCoundi 
sake maintain the Queen’s authority,” to re- vigorous 
place the nonjuring bishops in the Tower, to 
declare forfeited all benefices held by ecclesiastics who 
w’^ere residing abroad, and to drive out a number of 
seditious monks and friars w-ho had fled across the Bor- 
der from Scotland and were serving as curates in the 
northern churches. Bedford meanwhile should go 
down to Berwick, taking additional troops with him ; 
the “ powers of the Border ” should be held in readi- 
ness to move at an hour’s notice; and a reserve be 
raised in London to march north in case of war. Len- 
nox and Darnley might then be required to return to 
England on their allegiance. If they refused they 
would be declared traitors, and their extradition de- 
manded of the Queen of Scots under the treaties. 

So far the Council was unanimous. As to what 
should be done if the Queen of Scots refused to sur- 
render them, opinions were divided. The bolder party 
were for declaring immediate war and sending an army^ 
to Edinburgh ; others preferred to wait till events had 
shaped themselves more distinctly ; all however agreed 
on the necessity of vigour, speed, and resolution. “ No 
persons deserving of mistrust were to be suffered to 
have any rule of her Majesty’s subjects or lands in the 
north ; ” they might “ retain their fees,” “ but more 
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trusty persons should have the rule of their people.” 

The Earl of Murray and his friends ’should be coin- 
forted and supported; and “considering the faction 
and title of the Queen of Scots had for a long time re- 
ceived great countenance by the Queen’s Majesty's 
favour shown to the said Queen and her ministers,” ** 

the Council found themselves compelled to desire her 
Majesty “ by some exterior act to show some remission 
of her displeasure to the Lady Catherine and the Earl 
of Hertford.” 

Further — for it was time to speak distinctly, and • 

her Majesty’s mode of dealing in such matters being 
better known than appreciated — she was requested . 

after considering these advices to choose which of them i 

she liked, and put them in execution in deeds, and not 
pass them over in consultations aiid speeches^- 

Nor did the Council separate without returning 
The Queen’s moi'e to the vexcd question of the ‘ 

mamage. Queeii’s maridage. So long as she remained 
single they represented gravely that “ no surety sould < 

be devised to ascertain any person of continuance of 
their families and posterities.” The French affair had 
dragged on. Elizabeth had coquetted with it as a kit- ; 

ten plays with a ball. The French ambassador, De 
Foix, on the 2d of May made an effort to force an an- 
swer from her, one way or the other. “ The world,” 
he said, “ had been made in six days, and she had al- 
ready spent eighty and was still undecided.” Eliza- 
beth had endeavoured to escape by saying that the 
world “ had been made by a greater artist than her- 
self ; that she was constitutionally irresolute, and had 
V 1 TliO M'ords in italics are underlined in the original. 

Summary of consultations and advices given to her Majesty, .June, 1565! 

Cotlm MSS., CtUig. £. 10. Debates in Council, June 4, 1565: Scotch 
MS8, Eolk Bmst. 
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lost many fair opportunities by a want of promptitude 
in seizing them.” Four days later, on the receipt of 
bad news from Scotland, she wavered towards accept- 
ance : she wrote to Catherine de Medici to say “ that 
she could not decline an offer so generously made ; she 
w’-ouid call Parliament immediately, and if her subjects 
approved she was willing to abide by their resolu- 
tion.” ^ 

A Parliamentajry discussion could not be despatched 
in a moment. The Queen-mother on receiving Eliza- 
beth's letter asked how' soon she might expect an an- 
swer ; and when Sir T. Smith told her that perhaps 
four months would elapse first, she affected astonish- 
ment at the necessity of so much ceremony. If the 
Queen of England was herself satisfied she thought it 
was enough. 

“Madam,” replied Smith, “her people be not like 
your people ; they must be trained by doulceur and 
persuasion, not by rigour and violence. There is no 
realm in Christendom better governed, better policied, 
and in more felicity of quiet and good order, than is 
the realm of England; and in case my sovereign 
should go to work as ye say, God knows what would 
come of it ; you have an opinion that her Majesty is 
wise ; her answer is very much in a little space and 
contain eth more substance of matter than multitude 
of words.” ^ 

Catherine de Medici but half accepted the excuse, 
regarding it only as a pretext for delay. Yet Eliza- 
beth w*as probably serious, and had the English Coun- 
cil been in favour of the marriage, in her desperation 
at the attitude of Mary Stuart she might have felt 

1 “La response de la Reyne,” May 6; French MSS. Rolls Emse. 

3 Smith to Elizabeth, May, 1565 ; Ibid. 
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herself compelled to make a sacrifice which would in- 
sure for her the alliance of France. Paul de h oix 
one day at the end of May found her in her room 
playing chess. 

“ Madam/’ he said to her, “ you have before you 
maDeth game of life. You lose a pawn ; it seems 

Sich'am. a small matter ; but with the pawn you lose 
baasador. game.” 

“I see your meaning,” she answered. “Lord 
Darnley is but a pawn, but unless I look to it I shall 
he checkmated.” 

She rose from her seat, led the ambassador apart, 
and said bitterly she would mal^e Lennox and his 
son smart for their insolence. 

De Foix admitted and made the most of the dan- 
ger j “her enemies,” he allowed, “all over the world 
were wishing to see Mary Stuart and Darnley mar- 
ried,” and unfortunately there were also clearsighted 
able English statesmen who desired it as well| as a 
means of uniting the crowns. “ But your Majesty,” 
he added, has in your hands both your own safety and 
your rival’s ruin. France has been the shield of Scot- 
land in its English wars. Take that shield for yourself. 
The world is dangerous, the strongest will fare the 
best, and your Majesty knows that tlie Queen of Scots 
dreads no one thing so much as your marriage with 
the most Christian King.” 

With mournful irony Elizabeth replied that she did 
not deserve so much happiness.^ The English Coun- 
cil in pressing her to take a husband was thinking less 
of a foreign alliance than of an heir to the Crown ; 
and the most Christian King was unwelcome to her 
advisers, for the reason perhaps for which she would 
1 Paul de Foix to the QueeH-motiaer, June S: Teulet, Vol. IL 
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liave preferred him to any othet suitor. The full- 
grown, able-bodied Archduke Charles was the person 
on whoim the hearts of the truest of her statesmen had 
long been fixed. The Queen referred De Foix to the 
Council; and the Council on the 2d of June in- 
formed him “ that on mature consideration and with a 
full appreciation of the greatness of the offer, the age 
of the King of France, the uncertainty of the English 
succession, and the unlikelihood of children from that 
marriage for several years at least, obliged them to ad- 
vise their mistress to decline his proposals.” ^ 

The next day Elizabeth sent for the ambassador of 
the Duke of Wirtemberg who was acting in England 
in behalf of Maximilian. She told him that she had 
once resolved to live and die a maiden Queen; but 
she deferred to the remonstrances of her subjects, 
and she desired him to tell the Emperor that she had 
at last made up her mind to marry.^ She had inquired 
of the Spanish ambassador whether the King 
of Spain still wished to see her the wife of hopes that 
his cousin. The ambassador had assured her take the 
tltat the King could not be more anxious if after aS.^' 
the Archduke had been a child of his own. She said 
that she could not bind herself to accept a person 
■whom she had never seen ; but she expressed her 
earnest wish that the Archduke should come to Eng- 
land. 

The minister of Wirtemberg, in writing to Maximil- 
ian, added his own entreaties to those of the Queen ; 
he said that “ there ■was no fear for the Archduke’s 
honour; the Queen’s situation was so critical that if 

1 Mignet’s Mary Stuarlf Vol. I. p. 146. 

2 “ Se comtituisse nunc nubere.” 
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+lie Arcliduke would consent to come slie con d 
tettftont the imperial family ty afterwards rate- 

infii; his hand.” ^ 

Ti» Tane 4. 15655 Burleigli Po-P^t 

I Adam Schetowitz to Maximilian, J > 

I. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

The two Queens were again standing in the same 
relative positions which had led to the crisis of 1560. 
Mary Stuart was once more stretching out her hand 
to grasp Elizabeth’s Crown. From her recognition as 
heir presumptive the step to a Catholic revolution 
was immediate and certain ; and Elizabeth’s affecta- 
tion of Catholic practices would avail little to save her. 
Again, as before, the stability of the English Govern- 
ment appeared to depend on the maintenance state of 

/.IT-4 • c T 1 1 ■ pa-rties tn 

of the Protestants in bcotland ; and again Scotland, 
the Protestants were too weak to protect themselves 
without help from abroad. The House of Hamilton 
was in danger from the restitution of Lennox and the 
approaching elevation of Darnley ; the Earl of Len- 
nox claimed the second place in the Scotch succession 
in opposition to the Duke of Chatelherault ; and the 
Queen of Scots had avowed her intention of entailing 
her Crown in the line of the Stuarts. Thus there 
were the same parties and the same divisions. But 
tlie Protestants were split among themselves, among 
the counter influences of hereditary alliance and pas- 
sion. The cession of her claims on the Earldom of 
Angus by Lady Margaret had won to Darnley’s side 
the powerful and dangerous Earl of Morton, and bad 
alienated from Muri’ay the kindred houses of Ruthven 
and Lindsay. There was no longer an Arran marriage 
to cajole the patriotism of the many noblemen to whom 
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the glory of Scotland was dearer than their creed ; 
and all those whose hearts w^ere set on winning for a 
Scotch prince or princess the English succession, were 
now devoted to their Queen. Thus the Duke of 
Chatelherault, with the original group who had fornaed 
the nucleus of the Congregation, — Murray, Argyle, 
Glencairn, Boyd, and Ochiltree, — found themselves 
alone against the whole power of their country. 

Secure on the side of France, Elizabeth would have 
been less uneasy at the weakness of the Protestants 
had the loyalty of her own subjects been open to no 
suspicion ; but the state of England was hardly more 
satisfactory than that of Scotland. In 1560 the recent 
loss of Calais and the danger of foreign invasion had 
united the nation in defence of its independence. 
Two thirds of the peers were opposed at heart to Ce- 
cil’s policy ; but the menaces of France had roused the 
patriotism of the nation. Spain was then perplexed 
and neutral ; and the Catholics had for a time been 
paralyzed by the recent memories of the Marian per- 
secution. 

How, although the dangers w^ere the same, Eliza- 
beth’s embarrassments were incomparably greater. 
The studied trifling with which she had disregarded 
strength of general anxiety for her marriage had 

stSt’B created a party for the Queen of Scots 
position. amidst the most influential classes of the peo- 
ple. The settlement of the succession was a passion 
among them wdiich amounted to a disease ; while the 
union of the Crowns was an object of rational desire 
to every thoughtful English statesman. The Pi'otes- 
tants were disheartened ; they had gained no wisdom 
by suffering ; the most sincere among them were as 
wild and intolerant as those who had made the reign 
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of Edward a byeword of misnianageittent ; the Queen 
was as unreasonable with them on her side as they 
were extravagant on theirs ; while Catholicism, recov- 
ering from its temporary paralysis, was reasserting the 
superiority which the matured creed of centuries has 
a right to claim over the half-shaped theories of revo- 
lution, Had Mary Stuart followed the advice which 
Alva gave to her messenger at Bayonne, had she been 
prudent and forbearing, and trusted her cause to time 
till Philip had disposed of the Turks and was at lei- 
sui’e to give her his avowed support, the game was in 
her hands. Her choice of Daniley, sanctioned as it 
was by Spain, had united in her favour the Conserva- 
tive strength of England ; and either Elizabeth must 
have allowed the marriage and accepted the Queen 
of Scots as her successor, or she must have herself 
yielded to pressure, fulfilled her promises at last, and 
married the Archduke Charles. 

This possibility and this alone created Mary’s diffi- 
culties. She knew what Philip’s engagements meant ; 
she knew that Spain desired as little asr France to see 
England and Scotland a united and powerful kingdom ; 
and that if Elizabeth could be recalled out of her evil 
ways by a Catholic alliance, the cabinet of Madrid 
would think no more of Darnley or herself. She 
would have to exchange an immediate and splendid 
triumph for the doubtful prospect of the eventual suc- 
cession should her rival die without a child. 

I^or did Elizabeth herself misunderstand the neces- 
sity to which she would be driven unless Mary Stuart 
saved her by some false move. She had played so 
often with the Archduke’s name that her words had 
ceased to command belief; but at last she was think- 
ing of him seriously — the more seriously perhaps, be* 
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cause many Englishmen who had before been most 
eager to provide her with a husband were now as well 
or better satisfied with the prospect- of the succession 
of the Queen of Scots. 

“ The Queen,” De Silva wrote on the 8th of June 
to Philip, “ has taken alarm at the divisions among her 
subjects. A great many of them she is -well 
friends ia aware are in favour of Lord Darnley and 
England. Mary Stuart. Several of the most powerful 
noblemen in England have long withdrawn from the 
Court, and are looking to this marriage for the union 
of the two Crowns. The Queen must now come to a 
resolution about the Archduke Charles. She under- 
stands fully that a marriage with him is the sole means 
left to her of preserving her alliance with your Majesty, 
of resisting her enemies, and of preventing a rebellion. 
She detests the thought of it ; and yet so strange is 
her position that she dares not encounter Parliament 
for fear her excuses may be accepted. The people 
have ceased #o care whether she marries or remains 
single ; they are ready to entail the Crown on the 
King and Queen of Scotland. 

“ Her hope at present is to throw Scotland into con- 
fusion with the help of the Duke of Ohatelherault, 
who cannot endure that the House of Lennox should 
he preferred to the Hamiltons. She is frightening tlie 
Huguenots in Prance by telling them that if the 
Queen of Scots obtains the English Crown she will 
avenge her uncle’s death and assist the Catholics to 
extirpate them. She will temporize till she see how 
jier tricks succeed. If she can save herself by any 
other means she will not marry.” ^ 

I “Pot las Cartas de Londres, de viii. Junio, 1565 MS. Simanm. 
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The two players were not ill-matched, though for 
the present the Queen of Scots had the advantage. 
“ The matter,” said Sir Thomas Smith, “ was not so 
suddenly done as suddenly it did break out ; the prac- 
tice was of an elder time. It was finely handled to 
make the Queen’s Majesty a labourer for the restitu- 
tion of the father and a sender in of the son.” ^ Eliza- 
beth had been outmanoeuvred and had placed herself 
in a perilous dilemma. Half the Council had advi.sed 
her to demand the extradition of Darnley and Lennox, 
and declare war if it was refused. She had rejected 
the bolder part of the advice ; but she had allowed 
Throgmorton to promise Murray and his friends that 
if they interfered by force to prevent the marriage 
they should be supported by England ; and if they 
rose in arms and failed, and if they called upon her to 
fulfil her engagements, she would have to comply and 
run all hazards, or she would justify the worst su.spi- 
cions which the Scotch Protestants already entertained 
of her sincerity, and convert into enemies the only 
friends that she possessed among Mary Stuart’s sub- 
jects. 

in the first outburst of her anger she seemed pre- 
pared to dare everything. After the departure of 
Throgmorton from Scotland, the Queen of Scots sent 
Hay of Balmerinoch with a letter in which she pro- 
tested with the most innocent simplicity that in all 
which she had done she had been actuated only by the 
purest desire to meet her dear sister’s wishes; that 
she w’^as alike astonished and grieved to hear that she 
nad done wrong ; but that as Elizabeth w'as dissatis- 
fied she would refer the question once more to a com- 
mission ; and on her own side she proposed the unsus- 

1 Smith to Cecil, July 3: French MSS. Rolls Home. 

VOL. viu. 12 


picious names of Murray, Maitland, Morton, and 
Glencaii’ud 

Had Elizabeth complied with this suggestion slie 
would have committed herself to an admission that a 
question existed, and that the Darnley marriage was 
not wholly intolerable. She had no intention of ad- 
jEiizabcth mitting anything of the kind. She replied 
unnoxand requiring Lennox and Darnley on their 

fJtum to*** allegiance to return immediately to England ; 
England. Queen of Scots’ letter she answered 

only with a request that they might be sent home 
without delay. 

Neither Lennox nor Mary expected such peremptory 
dealing. tThe order of return was short of a declara- 
tion of war, and some of those who knew Elizabeth 
best did not believe that war was coming ; ^ but Mary 
Stuart knew too well her own intentions to escape mis- 
givings that the Queen of England might be as reso- 
lute as herself. When Randolph presented the letter 
with the message which accompanied it, she burst into 
tears ; Lennox was silent with dismay ; Darnley alone, 
too foolish to comprehend the danger, remained care- 
less and defiant,^ and said shortly “ he had no mind to 
return.” Mary Stuart, as soon as she could collect 
herself, said she trusted that her good sister did not 
mean what she had written. Randolph replied that 

1 The Queen of Scots to the Queen of England, June 14; Keith. 

2 Paul de Foix to Catherine de Medici, June 18: Teulet, Vol. II. 

® A sad and singular horoscope had already been cast for Darnley. “ His 
behaviour,” Randolph wrote to Cecil, “is such that he is come in open con- 
tempt of all men that were his chief friends. What shall become of him I 
know not; but it is greatly to be feared he can have no long life amongst 
this people. The Queen being of better understanding, seeketh to li-ame 
and fashion him to the nature of her subjects; but no persuasion can alter 
that which custom hath made in him. He is counted proud, disdainful, 
and suspicious, which kind of men this soil of any other can least bear.’* 
Bandolph bo Cecil, July I: Comn MSS. Calig. B. 10. i*rinted in Keith. 
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she most certainly did mean it ; and speaking plainly 
as Ills habit was, he added “ that if they refused to re- 
turn, and her Grace comforted them in so doing, the 
Queen his mistress had both power and will to be re- 
venged on them, being her subjects.” 

From the Court Randolph went to Argyle and Mur- 
ray, who had ascertained meanwhile that Randolph la 
there was no time to lose; the Bishop of name en- 
Dunblane had been sent to the Pope ; Mary Proteftont ** 
Stuart had obtained money from Flanders ; to 
she had again sent for Bothwell, and she meant im- 
mediate mischief. The two earls expressed their be- 
lief that “ the time was come to put to a remedy.” 
“ They saw their sovereign determined to overthrow 
religion received, and sore bent against those that de- 
sired the amity with England to be continued, which 
two points they were bound in conscience to maintain 
and defend.” They had resolved therefore “ to with- 
stand such attempts with all their power, and to pro- 
vide for their sovereign’s estate better than she. could 
at that time consider for herself.” They intended to 
do nothing which was not for their mistress’s real ad- 
vantage ; Sir Nicholas Throgmorton had assured them 
of the Queen of England’s “ godly and friendly offer 
to concur with and assist them the Queen of Eng- 
land’s interest was as much concerned as their own ; 
and they “ humbly desired the performance of her 
Majesty’s promises : ” they did not ask for an English 
army ; if her Majesty would give them three thousand 
pounds they could hold their followers together, and 
would undertake the rest for themselves; Lennox 
and Darnley could be seized and “ delivered into Ber- 
wick,” if her Majesty would receive them. 

To these communications Randolph replied with re 


newed assurances that Elizabeth -vyouIcI send them 
whatever assistance they required. He gave them 
the warmest encouragement to persevere ; and as to 
the father and son whom they proposed to kidnap, the 
English Government, he said, “ could not and would 
not refuse their own in what sort soever they came.” ^ 

The Queen of Scots was not long in receiving intel- 
ligence of what the Lords intended against her. She 
sent a message to her brother requesting that he would 
meet her at Perth. As he was mounting his horse a 
hint was given him that if he went he would not re- 
turn alive, and that Darnley and Ritzio had formed a 
plan to kill him. He withdrew to his mother’s castle 
at Lochleven and published the occasion of his disobe- 
dience. Mary Stuart replied wdth a countercharge 
that the Earl of Murray had purposed to take her pris- 
oner and carry off Darnley to England. Both stories 
were probably true : Murray’s offer to Randolph is 
sufficient evidence against himself. Lord Darnley’s 
conspiracy against the Earl was no more than legiti- 
mate retaliation. Civil Avar was fast approaching ; and 
it is impossible to acquit Elizabeth of having done her 
best to foster it. Afraid to take an open part lest she 
should have an insurrection on her own hands at home, 
she Avas ready to employ to the uttermost the assistance 
of the Queen of Scot’s owm subjects, and she trusted 
to diplomacy or accident to extricate herself from the 
consequences. 

On receiAing Randolph’s letter, which explained 
with sufficient clearness the intentions of the Protes- 
tant noblemen, she not only did not find fault with the 
engagements to which he had committed her, but she 

1 Eandolph to Cecil, July 2 and July 4: Cotton MSS. Calig. B. 10. 
Printed in Keith. 
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directed him under her own hand to as&ure them of 
her perfect satisfaction with the course which they 
were preparing to pursue. She could have entertained 
no sort of doubt that they would use violence ; yet she 
did not even conceal her approbation under ambiguous 
or uncertain phrases. She said that they should find 
her “in' all their just and honourable causes regard 
their state and continuance ; ” “ if by malice or prac- 
tice they were forced to any inconvenieney, they should 
find no lack in her ; ” she desired merely that in carry- 
ing out their enterpidse they would “ spend no more 
money than their security made necessary, nor less 
which might bring danger.” ^ 

As the collision drew near, both parties prepared for 
it by endeavouring to put themselves right with the 
country. No sooner was it generally known in Scot- 
land that the Queen intended to marry a Catholic than 
the' General Assembly rushed together at Edinburgh. 
The extreme Protestants were able to appeal to the 
fulfilment of their predictions of evil when Maiy Stuart 
w'as permitted the free exercise of her own religion. 
Like the children of Israel on their entrance into Ca- 
naan, they had made terms with wickedness : they had 
sown the wind of a carnal policy and were now reaping 
the whirlwind. A resolution was passed — j„iy_ 
to which Murray, tliough he was present, no thel^nerai 
longer raised his voice in opposition — that ^®embiy. 
the sovereign was not exempt from obedience to the 
law of the land, that the mass should be put uttcudy 
away, aud the reformed service take the place of it in 
the royal cliapel. 

Mary Stuart had been described by Eandolpli as so 
much changed that those who had known her when 
1 Elizabeth to Eandolph, July 10; Printed in Keith. 
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she was under Murraj^’s and Maitland’s tutelage were 
astonished at the alteration ; manner, words, features, 
all were different ; in mind and body she was said to 
be swollen and disfigured by the tumultuous working 
of her passions. 

So perhaps she may have appeared in Randolph’s 
eyes; and yet the change may have been more in 
Randolph’s power of insight than in the object at 
Skiuand wHch he looked. Never certainly did she 
Marfstuart. show hci'self cooler or more adroit than .‘n 
her present emergency. She replied to the Assembly 
with returning from Perth to Edinburgh ; and as a 
first step towards recovering their confidence she at- 
tended a Protestant sermon. To the resolution of the 
General Assembly she delayed her answer, but she is- 
sued circulars protesting that neither then nor at any 
past time had she entertained a thought of interfering 
with her subjects’ religion ; the toleration which she 
had requested for herself she desired only to extend to 
others ; her utmost wish had been that her subjects 
might worship God freely in the form which each most 
approved.^ 

A Catholic sovereign sincerely pleading to a Protes- 
tant Assembly for liberty of conscience might have 
been a lesson to the bigotry of mankind ; but Mary 
Stuart was not sincere ; and could the Assembly liave 
believed her they would have thought her French 
teaching was bearing fruits more deadly than Popery 
itself. The Protestant respected the Catholic as an 
honest worshipper of something, though that something 
might be the devil. “ Liberty of conscience ” was the 
crime of the Laodiceans, which hell and heaven alike 
rejected. 


I Circular by the Queen, July 17. 
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The attendance of Mary Stnart at sermon produced 
as little effect on the Congregation as Elizabeth's can- 
dles and crucifixes on the hatred of the English Pa- 
pists. The elders of the Church dispersed; Argyle, 
Murray, and their friends withdrew to Stirling; and 
on the 18th of July they despatched a messenger to 
Elizabeth with a bond, in which they pledged themselves 
to resist all attempts either to restore the Catholic rit- 
ual or to dissolve the English alliance. From their 
own sovereign they professed to hope for nothing biit 
evil. They looked to the Queen of England “ as un- 
der God protectress most special of the professors of 
religion;” and they thanked her warmly for the 
promises of help on which it was evident that they en- 
tirely relied.^ 

They relied on those promises ; and to have doubted 
them would have been nothing less than a studied in- 
sult. The English ambassador was ordered a second 
time, and more imperiously, to command Lennox and 
Damley to go back to England ; while avowedly by 
the direct instructions of his mistress he laid her thanks 
and wishes before the Lords in a formal and written 
address.® 

EAJffDOLPH TO THE LOEDS OF SCOTLAHD.a 

July, 1565. 

“ Right Honourable and my very good Lords, — It 
is not out of your remembrance that Sir Nicholas 

1 “ Understanding by yonr Highness’s ambassador, Sir H. Throgmorton, 
and also by the information of your Majesty’s senrant Master Eandolph, 
the good and gracious mind which your Majesty with continuance beareth, 
to the maintenance of the Gospel and us that profess the same,” &c. — The 
Lords in Stirling to the Queen of England, jiy IS: Keith, Vol. II. p. 32D. 

2 It is necessary, at the risk of being tedious, to dwell on these particn* 
lars of Elizabeth’s conduct. Each separate promise was as a nail which left 
A rent in her reputation when she endeavoured to free herself. 

s Lansdowne MSS. ^, 
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ThTOgmorton being at Stirling, ambassador for the 
iiandoipb. Queen’s Majesty my mistress to the Queen’s 
Majesty your sovereign, it was declared at 
Bishno?' good length both to her Grace’s self and 
Tand.^”“' also to you of her honourable Council, what 
misliking the Queen my mistress hath that the Lord 
Darnley should join marriage with the Queen your 
sovereign, for divers and weighty reasons ; of which 
some were there presently rehearsed, others for great 
and weighty respects left unspoken, until occasion bet- 
ter serve to utter her Majesty’s griefs for the strange 
manner of dealing that hath been used towards her, 
divers ways and by divers persons, contrary to that 
expectation she had. The Queen your sovereign hav- 
ing answered that she would in no wise alter her de- 
termination, the Queen ray mistress commanded this 
resolution and answer to be propounded in Council, 
and to be considered according to the weight thereof, 
being touched thereby as well in honour as that it was 
against the repose and tranquillity of her Majesty’s 
realm. And her Majesty’s Council remaining in that 
mind that before they were of — which is that divers 
ways it must needs be prejudicial to the amity of the 
two countries, that it terideth greatly to the subversion 
of Christ’s true religion received and established in 
them both, they have not only received that w'ith con- 
tent which your lordships have subscribed with your 
hands, but also liave become suitors to your Majesty 
that she will provide for her own surety and the surety 
of the realm against all practices and devices, from 
wheresoever they be intended. 

“And forasmuch as nothing is more needful for 
both the realms than the continuance of a good and 
perfect amity between them and those whose hearts 


God liatli united in one true and perfect doctrine, tliey 
have also desired that it will please her Majesty that 
she will have consideration of the Protestants and true 
professors of religion in this realm of Scotland, that 
Christ’s holy -word may be continued amongst them, 
and the amity remain betwixt both the countries. 
And because of all the apparent troubles that may en- 
sue, as well for the subversion of Christ’s word in both 
the countries as also for the breach of amity, the Earl 
of Lennox, and his son the Lord Darnley, are known to 
be the authors, and many of their practices, as well in 
England, Scotland and further parts, to that end dis- 
covered, it pleased the Queen my mistress to begin at 
the root and ground of all these mischiefs, and thereof 
hath presently sent her express commandment to them 
both, charging them to leave the realm of Scotland 
and repair unto her presence as they will avoid her 
Majesty’s indignation ; in refusing of which they shall 
give further occasion for her to proceed against them 
and their assisters than willingly she would. 

“ And to the intent it may be further known whal 
the Queen’s my mistress’s purpose is if they do con- 
trary to this charge of her Majesty, I am commanded 
to assure all persons here that the Queen ray mistress 
meaneth to let the Queen your sovereign well under- 
stand by her deeds how she can measure this dishon- 
ourable kind of dealing and mariner of proceeding ; 
and according to the effect of such answers as shall be 
given unto me, as well from the Queen’s Majesty your 
sovereign as from the Earl of Lennox and his sou, and 
what thereof shall follow, her Majesty meaneth to let 
it manifestly appear unto the world how to use her 
towards such as so far forget themselves. 

“ To give also declaration of the tender care and 
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.good consideration the Queen mj sovereign has over 
all those of this nation that mind to keep the realm 
without alteration of the religion received and will not 
neglect her Majesty’s friendship, I am commanded to 
assure all such as persist therein that it is fully re- 
solved and determined to concur with them and assist 
them as either need or occasion shall press them. 

“ This, my Lords, being the effect of that which I 
know to he my mistress’s will and express command- 
ment, given unto me to communicate unto your lord- 
ships as I saw cause, and knowing now the time most 
fit for that purpose, I thought good to send this same 
to you in writing.” 

In strict conformity with these promises the Earl of 
Bedford returned to his charge on the Border ; the 
Earl himself was under the impression that if the Lords 
were in extremity he was to enter Scotland ; and so 
satisfied and so confident was Murray’ that lie wrote to 
Bedford on the 22d of July “ as to one to whom God 
had granted to know the subtle devices of Satan,” tell- 
ing him that the force on which, the Queen of Scots 
most relied lay among the Maxwells, the Humes, and 
the Kers of the Border, and begging him, as if he w^as 
already an auxiliary in the field, “to stay off their 
power.” ^ 

Randolph presented his second demand for the re- 
turn of the two noblemen to England. He spoke first 
to Mary Stuart, who, half frightened, half defiant, 
found herself on the edge of a conflict to which her 
own resources were manifestly inadequate, while she 
could not but feel some uncertainty after all, how far 
she could rely on the secret promises of her English 
1 Murray to Bedford, July 22: Keith. 
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friends. She complained passionately that she had 
been trifled with ; she spoke of Henry the Eighth’s 
will, which she dared Elizabeth to produce, in obvious 
ignorance that had Elizabeth consented, her hopes of a 
peaceable succession would be gone forever. Ran- 
dolph told her she was “abused.” She threatened 
tliat if the English Parliament meddled with the rights 
either of herself or of Darnley, she would “seek 
friends elsewhere,” and would not fail to find them, 

Randolph knew Mary well and knew her manner. 
He saw that she was hesitating, and he once Randolph’s 
more attempted expostulation. “ The Queen tion^waiT ' 
of England,” he truly said, “had been her Stuart, 
kindest friend. She might have compelled her to ratify 
the Treaty of Edinburgh j but she had passed it over ; 
she had defended her claims when the Scotch succes- 
sion had not another supporter ; unless she had taken 
the crown from off her owm head and given it to her, 
she could have done no more than she had done.' 

Mary appeared to be moved. She asked if nothing 
could induce Elizabeth to allow her marriage with 
Lord Darnley. Randolph replied that after the atti- 
tude which she had assumed, the conditions would be 
stringent. A declaration would have to be made by 
herself and the Scotch Parliament that she made no 
pretensions to the English crown during the life of 
Elizabeth or her children; she must restore to her 
Council the Protestant noblemen with whom she had 
quarrelled ; and she must conform ^ to the religion es- 
tablished by law in Scotland.^ 

3- It is interesting to observe how the current of the Keformation had 
swept Elizabeth forward in spite of herself. 


2 » Qu’elie entretienne la religion qui est aujourdhuy au Roj’-aulme, et en 
ce faysant recoyve, en sa bonne grace, et en leur premier estat ceulx qu’elle 
a aliens d’elle ; et qu’elle luy face declaration, autoristie par son Parlemeut 



It was to ask Mary Stuart to sacrifice ambition, 
pride, revenge — every object for wliich she was mat- 
ing herself with the paltry boy who was the cause of 
the disturbance. She said “ she would make no mer- 
chandize of her conscience.” Randolph requested in 
Elizabeth’s name that she would do no injury to the 
Protestant lords who were her “ good subjects.” She 
replied that Elizabeth might call them “ good sub- 
jects ; ” she had found them bad subjects, and as such 
she meant to treat them. 

The turn of Lennox and Darnley came next. The 
ambassador communicated Elizabeth’s commands to 
them, and demanded a distinct answer whether they 
Lennox and would obey or iiot. Lemiox, to whom age 
refuse w had taught some lessons of moderation, replied 
England. that he was sorry to ofPend ; but that he 
might not and durst not go. He with some justice 
might plead a right to remain ; for he was a born Scot 
and was living under his first allegiance. Darnley, 
like a child who has drifted fi’ora the shore in a tiny 
pleasure boat, his sails puffed out wdth vanity, and 
little dreaming how soon he would be gazing back on 
England with passionate and despairing eyes, replied 
“ that he acknowledged no duty or obedience save to 
the Queen of Scots whom he served and honoured ; ” 
“ and seeing,” he continued, “ that the other your mis- 
tress is so envious of my good fortune, I doubt not but 
she may also have need of me, as you shall know 
within few days: wherefore to return I intend not ; 
I find myself very well where I am, and so I purpose 
to keep me ; and this shall be for your answer.” 

“ You have much forgotten your duty, sir, in such 

qu’ellene pretend rien au Eoyaulme d’elle, nede sa posteritd.” — Analym 
d'ltne dqikhe de, M. deFdx au Foy, August 12: Teulet, Voi. II. 
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despiteful -words,” Eandolph answered ; “ it is neither 
discreetly spoken of you nor otherwise to be answered 
by me than that I trust to see the wreck and overthrow 
of as many as are of the same mind.” 

So saying the stout servant of Elizabeth turned on 
his heel “ without reverence or farewell.” ^ 

Elizabeth’s attitude and Randolph’s language were 
as menacing as possible. But experience had taught 
Mary Stuart that between the threats and the actions 
of the Queen of England there was always a period 
of irresolution ; and that wdth prompt celerity she 
might crush the disaffection of Scotland -while her 
more dangerous enemy was making up her mind. She 
filled Edinburgh with the retainers of Lennox and 
Huntly ; she summoned Murray to appear and prove 
his accusations against Darnley under pain of being 
declared a traitor; she sent a message through De 
Silva to Philip that her subjects had risen in insur- 
rection against her, with the support of the Queen of 
England, to force her to change her religion ; ^ and in- 
terpreting the promise of three months’ delay wliich 
she had made to Throgmorton as meaning a delay into 
the third month, she resolved to close one element of 
the controversy and place the marriage itself beyond 
debate. On the evening of the 28th of July, Edinburgh 
was informed by trumpet and proclamation that the 
Queen of Scots having determined to take to herself as 
her husband Henry Earl of Ross and Albany, the said 
Henry was thenceforth to be designated King of Scot- 
land, and ill all acts and deeds his name would be asso- 
ciated with her own.® The crowd listened in silence. 

1 Eandolph to Cecil, July 21: Coiion MSS., Calig. £. 10. 

8 De Silva to Philip, July 28: MS. Sirmticas. 

s The title was a mere sound. The crown matrimonial couid be conferred 
only by Act of Parliament; nor would Mary Stuart share the reality of her 


A single voice cried “ Grod save liis Grace ! ” bnt the 
speaker was Lennox. 

The next day, July the 29th, being Sunday, while 
Marriage of the drowsy citizens of Edinburgh were still in 
todDamley their morning sleep, Mary Stuart became the 
wife of Darnley. The ceremony took place in the 
royal chapel just after sunrise. It was performed by 
a Catholic priest and with the usual Catholic rites; 
the Queen for some strange reason appearing at the 
altar in a mourning dress of black velvet, “such as 
she wore the doleful day of the burial of her husband.’* 
Whether it was an accident — whether the doom of 
the House of Stuart haunted her at that hour with its 
fatal foreshadowings — or whether simply for a great 
political purpose she was doing an act which in itself 
she loathed, it is impossible to tell ; but that black dra- 
pery struck the spectators with a cold, uneasy awe. 

But such dreamy vanities were soon forgotten. The 
deed was done which Elizabeth had forbidden. It re- 
mained to be seen to what extremity Elizabeth in her 
resentment would be provoked. The Lords had been 
long waiting at Stirling for a sign from Berwick ; but 
no sign came, and when the moment of extremity ar- 
rived Bedford had no definite orders. They remem- 
bered 1569, when they had been encouraged by simi- 
lar promises to rebel, and when Elizabeth had trifled 
with her engagements so long and so dangerously. 
Elizabeth had given her word ; but it was an imper- 
fect security ; and the uncertainty produced its in- 
evitable effect in disheartening and dividing them. 
“ Though your intent be never so good to us,” Ran- 


power with a raw hoy whose character she imperfectly knew. But Darnley 
was impatient for the name of king; “He would in no case have it de* 
ferred a day,” and the Queen was contented to humour him. 
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dolph wrote to Leicester on the 31st of July, “ yet we 
fear your delay that our ruin shall prevent your sup- 
port ; wlien council is once taken nothing is Kandoiph^ 
so needful as speedy execution : upon this we abetu to 
wholly depend ; in her Majesty’s hands it promise, 
standeth to save our lives or suffer us to perish ; greater 
honour her Majesty cannot have than that which lieth 
in her power to do for us.” ^ 

While the Congregation were thus held in suspense, 
Mary Stuart was all fire, energy, and resolution. She 
understood at once that Elizabeth was hesitating ; she 
knew that she had little to fear from Argyle and Mur- 
ray until they were supported in force from England ; 
and leaving no time for faction to disintegrate her own 
supporters, or for the Queen of England to make up 
her mind, she sent letters to the noblemen on whom 
she could rely, desiring them to meet her in arms at 
Edinburgh on the 9th of August. 

Elizabeth, as post after post came in from Scotland, 
lost her breath at the rapidity of the Queen of Scots’ 
movements ; and resolution became more impossible as 
the need of it became more pressing. On receiving 
the news that the marriage was actually completed, 
she despatched Tam worth, a gentleman of Mission of 
the bedchamber, to assure the Queen of 
Scots that whatever might be pretended to the con- 
trary she had throughout been sincerely anxious to 
support her interests. The Queen of Scots had not 
given her the credit which she deserved, and was now 
“ imagining something else in England to content her 
fancy, as vain persons sometimes would.” Leaving 
much to Tamworth’s discretion, she bade him never- 
theless let the Queen of Scots see that her presentin- 
1 Wright’s I. 
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tentions were tlioronglilj understood. “ She was foi» 
lowing the advice of those who w^ere labouring to ex- 
tirpate out of Scotland the religion received there ; ” 
the Protestants among her own subjects were to be 
destroyed “ to gain the favour of the Papists in Eng- 
land “so as with the aid that they would hope to 
have of some prince abroad* and from Rome also upon 
pretence of reformation in i*eligion, she might when 
she should see time attempt the same that she did when 
she was married to France.” It was not for Elizabeth 
to say what might happen in Scotland ; “ but for any 
other device that the Queen of Scots might be fed 
withal, she might be assured before God she would 
find all designs, consultations, intelligences, and ad- 
vices, from wherever they might come to her, far or 
near, to be vain and deceitful.” Let her relinquish 
these idle imaginings, let her restore hlurray to the 
Council and undertake to enter into no foreign alliance 
prejudicial to English interests, and she might yet re- 
gain the confidence of her true friends. 

Had Tamworth’s instructions gone no further they 
■would have been useless without being mischievous ; 
August, but a further message betrayed the fatal ir- 
EiLbeth. resolution to which Elizabeth was yielding. 
A fortnight previously she had required the Queen of 
Scots to abandon her own creed ; she now condescend- 
ed to entreat that if her other requests were rejected 
the Scotch Protestants might at least be permitted to 
use their own religion without molestation.^ She might 
have frightened Mary by a demonstration of force as 
prompt as her own. To show that she saw through her 
schemes, yet at the same time that she dared not ven- 
ture beyond a feeble and hesitating protest, could but 
^ Instructions to Tamworth, August 1: MS. Bolls House. 
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make the Queen of Scots desperate of further conceal- 
ment, and encourage her to go forward more fearlessly 
than ever. 

“ Mary Stuart,” wlien Tamworth came into her pres- 
ence, “ gave him words that bit to the quick.” To 
the Queen of England’s suspicions she said she would 
reply with her “ owm lawful demands.” “ The Queen 
of England spoke of imaginations and fancies “ she 
■was sorry her good sister thought so disdainfully of her 
as she would meddle wnth simple devices. If things 
went so that she was driven to extremities and prac- 
tices, she would make it appear to the world that her 
devices were not to be set at so small a price.” Play- 
ing on Elizabeth’s words with a straightforward but ir- 
ritating irony, she said “ that by God’s grace it should 
appear to the world that her designs, consultations, and 
intelligences would prove as substantial and no more 
vain and deceitful than such as her neighbours them- 
selves had at any time taken in hand;” while, as to 
Murray’s restoration, she had never yet meddled be- 
tween the Queen of England and her subjects ; hut 
now', “induced by her good sister’s example,” “she 
would request most earnestly for the release and res- 
toration to favour ” of her mother-in-lawq the Lady 
Margaret, Countess of Lennox.^ 

Had Philip of Spain been at Mary’s shoulder, he 
■wmiild have advised her to spare her sarcasms till an 
armada was in the Channel or till Elizabeth was a 
prisoner at her feet. As soon as she had made sure 
of Darnley, he would have recommended her to omit 
no eftbrts for conciliation. She need not have relin- 
quished one emotion of hatred or one aspiration for re- 
venge ; but she would have been taught to -wait upon 

^ Answer of the Queen of Scots to Tamworth: Printed in Keith. 
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time to soothe down the irritation which .she had 
roused, to cajole with promises, and to compel Eliza- 
beth by the steady if slow pressure of cii’cumstances to 
give way step by step. 

But Mary Stuart was young and was a woman. 
Her tongue was ready and her passions strong. Philip 
cared sincerely for Romanism, Elizabeth cared for 
English liberty, the Earl of MuiTay cared for the doc- 
trines of the Reformation ; Mary Stuart was chiefly 
interested in herself, and she was without the strength 
of self-command which is taught only by devotion to a 
cause. So confident was she that in imagination she 
had already seated herself on Elizabeth’s throne. To 
the conditions of friendship offered by Tam worth she 
replied in language which could scarcely have been 
more peremptory had she entered London at the head 
of a victorious army. Not condescending to notice 
Conditions what was demanded of herself, she required 
thfQuten df Elizabeth immediately to declare her by Act 
seots. qP Parliament next in the succession j and 
failing herself and her children, to entail the Crown on 
Lady Margaret Lennox and her children, as the 
persons by the law of God and nature next inherit- 
able.” The Queen of England should bind herself 
“ neither to do nor suffer to be done either by law 
or otherwise ” anything prejudicial to the Scottish title ; 
to abstain in ftiture from all practices with subjects of 
■ the Scottish Crown ; to enter no league and contract 
no alliance which could affect the Queen of Scots’ for- 
tunes unfavourably. On these terms, but on these 
alone, she would consent to leave Elizabeth in undis- 
turbed possession during her own or her children’s life- 
time ; she would abstain from encouraging the English 
Catholics to rise in rebellion in her behalf, and from 
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inviting an invasion from Spain or France ; i an.i slie 
condescended to promise — to tliiw dust in the eyes 
of the Protestants in both countries — ■altliougli she was 
receiving the support of the Pope and seeking the sup- 
port of the King of Spain in the sole interests of 
Romanism — that in the event of herself and lier hus- 
band succeeding to the throne of England, the religion 
established there by law should not be interfered with- 
An answer ovei^ sentence a Inch must have stung 
Elizabetli like a whip-lash, might have for the moment 
satisfied Mary Stuart’s passion ; but her hatred of hep 
sister of England was passing into contempt, and she 
believed she might trample upon her with impunity. ■ 
Xamworth, having received his message, desired to 
return with it to England. He applied for a passport, 
wdiich was given him signed by Durnley as King of 
Scotland , and Elizabeth had forbidden him to recog- 
nize Darnlcy in any capacity but tliat of the Queen’s 
husband. He desired that the wording might be 
changed : his request was refused. He requested that 
a guard might escort him to the Border : it could 
not be granted. He set out without attendance and 
without a safe-conduct: he was arrested and carried 
prisoner to Hume Castle. 

The Lords at Stirling had been already so perplexed 
by Elizabeth’s timidity that they had broken up and 
dispersed. Argyle and Murray retired to the western 
Highlands, and sent an earnest message that unless 
they could be immediately relieved they would be over- 
thrown The arrest of Tainworth added to their 
dismay. Yet in spite of past experience they could 

1 Offer of the King and Queen of Scotland, by Mr. Tamworth, August 
MSS. Mme. 

3 Tamworth to Cecil and Leicester, August 10: MS. Ibid 
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not believe Elizabeth capable of breaking promises so 
emphatically and so repeatedly made to them. They 
wrote through Randolph that they were still at the 
Queen of England’s devotion. They would hold out 
as long as their strength lasted ; but it was already 
tasked to the uttermost, and if left to themselves they 
would have to yield to superior force. 

The catastrophe came quicker than they anticipated. 
The friends of the Congregation w'ere invited by cir- 
culars to meet at Ayr on the 24th of August. On the 
25th the Queen of Scots • — after a tempestuoxis inter- 
view with Randolph, who had demanded Tamworth’s 
Mary Stuart release — mounted her horse and rode out of 
flail Edinburgh at the head of 6000 men to meet 
her enemies in the field. Darnley, in gilt armour, was 
at her side. She herself carried pistols in hand and 
pistols at her saddlebow. Her one peculiar hope was 
to encoihiter and destroy her brother, against whom, 
above and beyond his political opposition, she bore an 
e.special and unexplained animosity.^ 

1 “ I never heard more outrageous words than she spoke against my 
Lord of Murray. She said she would rather lose her crown than not he 
revenged upon him. She has some further cause of quarrel with him than 
she cares to avow.” — Randolph to Cecil, August 27 : MB. Rolls Home. 
Shortly after, Randolph imagined that he had discovered the “further 
cause.” “ The hatred conceived ag.iinst ray Lord of Murray is neither for 
his religion nor 3 'et for that .she now speaketli — that he would take the 
crown from her, as she said lately to myself — but that she knoweth that he 
knoweth some such secret tact, not to be named for reverence sake, that 
standeth not with her honour, which he so much detesteth, being her 
brother, that neither can he show himself as he hath done, nor she think of 
him but as of one whom she mortally hateth. Here is the mischief, this is 
the grief; and how this may be solved and repaired it passeth man’s wit to 
consider. This reverence, for all that he hath to his sovereign, that I am 
sure there are very few that know this grief; and to have this obloqu\' and 
reproach of her removed, I believe he would quit his country for all the 
days of his life.’’ — Randolph to Cecil, October 13; MS. Ibid. 

Themj'stery alluded to was .apparently the intimacy'’of Mary Stuart with 
Bitzio, which was already so close and confidential as to provoke calumny. 
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With the money sent her from ahroacl she had con- 
trived to raise six hundred “ harquehussmen,” \vhom 
the half-armed retainers of the Lords could not hope to 
engage successfully. Passing Linlithgow and Stirling 
she swe])t swiftly round to Glasgow, and cut off the 
retreat of the Protestants into the western hills. , A 
fight was looked for at Hamilton, where “ a hundred 
.gentlemen of her party determined to set on Murray 
in the battle, and either slay him or tarry behind life- 
less.” ^ 

Outnumbered — for they had in all but 1800 horse 
— - and outmanoeuvred by the rapid movements of the 
Queen, the Protestants fell back on Edinburgh, where 
they expected the citizens to declare for them. On 
the last of August, six days after Mary Stuart had left 
Holyrood, Chatellierault, Murray, Glencairn, Rothes, 
Boyd, Kirkaldy, and a few more gentlemen, rode with 
their servants into the West Port, and send- September. 

. , 1 ".1 • TheLordsin 

ing a courier to Berwick with a pressing en- Edinburgb. 
treaty for help, they prepared to defend themselves. 
But the Calvinist shopkeepers who could be so brave 
against a miserable priest, had no stomaclr*for a fight 
with armed men. The Queen was coming fast behind 
them like an ajVenging fury ; and Erskine, who was 

In the face of Randolph’s language it is difficult to say foi* certain that 
Maiy Stuart had never transgressed the permitted limits of propriety; yet 
it is more likely that a person so careless of the opinions of others, and so 
warm and ti-ue in her friendships, should have laid hei-sclf open to remark 
through some indiscretion, than that she should have seriously compromised 
her character. It seems certain that Murray intended to have hanged 
Eitzio. Paul de Foix asked lillizabeth for an explanation of the Queen of 
Scots’ animosity against her brother; ^ — 

“ Elle s’estaiit img pen teue, et second sa teste, me rc.«pondit que e’estoit 
pour ce que la Iloyiic d’Escosse avoit este informed que le Comte de Murray 
Evoit voullii pendre ung Italien noinrad David qu’elle aymoit et favorisoir, 
l.uy don riant plus de credit que ses affaires et hpnneur no devoient.” — Pawl 
de Foix au Roy: Teulet, Vol. II. 

1 Randolph to Cecil, September 4: MS.RoVs Hiyuse, 
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inciining to- the royal side, began to fire on tlie Lords 
from the castle. “ In the town they could find neither 
help nor support from any one ; ” and the terrified in- 
habitants could only entreat and even insist that they 
should depart. A fortnight before, a little money and 
a few distinct words from England would have sufficed 
to save them. Mary Stuart’s courage and Elizabeth’s 
remissness bad by this time so strengthened the party 
of the Queen that “ little good could now be done with- 
out greater suj)port than could be in readiness in any 
short time.” The Lords could only retire towards the 
Border and -wait Elizabeth’s pleasure. “ What was 
Randolph promised,” Randolph passionately wrote to 

prays Eliza- ‘ , ■ , 

d imh r honour knoweth. Oh that her 

self. Majesty’s mind was known ! If the Earl of 
Bedford have only commission to act in this matter, 
both Queens may be in one country before long. In 
the whole world if there be a more malicious heart to- 
wards the Queen my sovereign than hers that here 
now reigneth, let me be hanged at my home-coming 
or counted a villain forever.” ^ 

Mary nrean while had reentered Edinburgh, breath- 
ing nothing but anger and defiance. Argyle was in 
his own Highlands wasting the adjoining lands of 
Athol and Lennox j but she scarcely noticed or cared 
for Argyle. The affection of a sister for a brother was 
curdled into a hatred the more malignant because it 
was rxnnatural. Her whole passion was concentrated 
on Murray, and after Murray on Elizabeth. 

The day before she had left Holyrood for the west 
an Englishman named Yaxlee had arrived there from 
Flanders. This person, who has been already men- 
tioned as in the service of Lady Lennox, had been em« 
1 Randolph to Cecil, September 4; MS, Hoik Homo, 
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ployed by her as the special agent of her corresponil- 
euce with the continental courts; Lady Lennox 
being now in the Tower, Yaxlee followed the fortunes 
of her son, and came to Scotland to place himself at 
the disposal of Maty Stuart. He was a conspirator of 
the kind most dangerous to his employers, vain, loud, 
and confident, fond of boasting of his acquaintance 
with kings and princes, and “ promising to bi’ing to a 
good end wliatsoever should be committed to him.”" 
“ The wiser sort ” soon understood and avoided him. 
The Queen of Scots, however, allowed herself to be 
persuaded by her husband, and placed herself in Yax- 
lee’s power. She told him all her schemes at home 
and all the promises wdiich had been made to her 
abroad. The Bishop of Dunblane at Rome had re- 
quested the Pope to lend her twelve thousand men, 
and the Poj>e was waiting only for Philip’s sanction 
and cooperation to send thera.^ She selected vaxieeis 
Yaxlee to go on a mission to Spain to ex- 
plain her position, and to “ remit her claims, prospects, 
and the manner of the prosecution thereof” to Philip’s 
Judgment and direction. 

Vain of the trust reposed in hina the foolish creature 
was unable to keep his counsel. His babbling tongue 
revealed all that he kuew and all that he was commis- 
sioned to do ; and the report of it was soon in Cecil’s 
hands.2 

Philip would no doubt be unwilling to move. 

1 Capitulo de Cartas del Cardinal Pacheco a su Mag^., 2 September, 
1565: MS. Simancas. 

2 “ Memoir of the proceedings of Francis Yaxlee,” in Cecil’s liand-writ- 
ing*. QiUmi MSS. CaUij. B. 10. The name of the person is left blank in 
Cecil’s manuscript, but a French translation of the memoir was found in 
Paris by M. Teiili’it, and on the margin is written, “ Celluy qui est laiss6 ca 
blaiic c’est Ysixlee.” 


Pliillp, like Elizabeth, was fond of encouraging others 
to run into difficulties by promises which he repudiated 
if they were inconvenient ; and in this particular in- 
stance Mary vStuart had gone beyond his advice, and 
had placed herself in a position against which the Duke 
of Alva had pointedly warned her. But the fears of 
the Spaniards for the safety of the Low Countries were 
every day increasing ; they regarded England as the 
fountain from which the heresies of the continent were 
fed ; and they looked to the recoveiy of it to the 
Church as the only means of restoring order in their 
own provinces.^ 

Elizabeth was perfectly aware of the dangers which 
were thickening round her, and the effect was to end 
her uncertainty and to determine her to shake herself 
clear from the failing fortunes of the noblemen whom 
she had invited to rebel. They had halted at Dum- 
fries, close to the Border, wdiere Murray, tliinking that 
“nothing, worse could happen than an agreement 
while the Queen of Scots had the upper hand and they 
without a force in the field,” was with difficulty keep- 
ing together the remnant of his party The Earl of 
Bedford, weary of waiting for instructions which never 
came, wrote at last half in earnest and half in irony to 
Elizabeth, to propose that she should play over again 
the part which she had pkyed with Winter ; he would 
himself enter Scotland with the Berwick garrison, and 
“ her Majesty could afterwards seem to blame him for 
attempting such things as with the help of others he 

1 “ E&ta materia de Escociay de aqui es de tanta importancia corno se 
puede considerar; porque si este Reyno se reduxiese, parece que se qiiitar^ 
la fiiente de los hereges de Flanders y de Francia, y aun las intelligencias de 
Alemania, que, como aqui, hay necessidaSl deatas maiaa ayudas para soste- 
nerse.” — De Silva to Philip, August 20; 

2 3,I^rray to Randolph, September 8 ; iifjS'. .Z/buse. 
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couJd bring about.” ^ But Elizabeth was too much 
frightened to consent even to a vicarious fulfilment of 
her promises. She replied that if the Lords Eimbeth. 
were in danger of being taken, the Earl to;a™naon 
might cover their I'etreat into England ; she 
sent him three thousand pounds which if he pleased be 
might place in their hands ; but he must give them to 
understand precisely that both the one and the other 
were his own acts, for which she ^vould accept neither 
thanks nor responsibility. “ You shall make them 
perceive your case to be such,” she said, “ as if it 
should appear otherwise your danger should be so 
great as all the friends you have could not be able to 
save you towards us.” ^ 

At times she seemed to struggle with her ignominy, 
but it was only to flounder deeper into distraction and 
dishonour. Once she sent for the French ambassa- 
dor: she told him that the Earl of Murray and his 
friends were in danger for her sake and through her 
means ; the Queen of Scots was threatening their 
lives ; and she swore she would aid them with all the 
means which God had given, and she would have all 
men know her determination. But the next moment, 
as if afraid of -what she had said, she stooped to a delib- 
erate lie. De Foix had heard of the 8000?., and had 
ascertained beyond doubt that it had been sent from 
the Treasury ; yet when he questioned Elizabeth about 
it she took refuge behind Bedfoi’d, and swore she had 
sent no money to the Lords at all.® 

“ It fears me not a little,” wrote Murray on the 
21st, “ that these secret and covered pretendings of 

1 Bedford to Elizabeth: MB. Hoik Eouse. 

3 Elizabeth to Bedford, September 12: Rolls Eouse. 

* De Foix to the Queen-mother, September 18: Teulet, Vol. II. 
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the Queen’s Majesty there, as matters now stand, shall 
never put this cause to such end as we both -wish, but 
open declaration would apparently bring with it no 
doubt.” ^ “If her Majesty wall openly declare her- 
self,” said Bedford, “uncertain hearts will be deter- 
mined again and all will go well.’’ ^ 

Paul de Foix himself, notwithstanding his knowl- 
edge of Elizabeth, was unable to believe that she would 
persevere in a course so discreditable and so danger- 
ous. So easy it 'would be for her to strike Mary Stu- 
art down, if she had half the promptitude of Mary her- 
self, that it seemed impossible to him that she would 
neglect the opportunity. As yet the party of the 
Queen of Scots had no solid elements of strength ; 
Ritzio was the chief councillor ; the Earl of Athol was 
the general — “a youth without judgment or experi- 
ence, whose only merit was a frenzied Catholicism.” ® 
Catherine de Medici, who thought like De Foix, and 
desired to prevent Elizabeth from becoming absolute 
mistress of Scotland, sent over Castelnau de Mauvis- 
sidre to mediate between the Queen of Scots and her 
subjects. But Mary Stuart understood better the 
temperament with which she had to deal ; she knew 
that Elizabeth was thoroughly cowed and frightened, 
and that she had nothing to fear. She sent a message 
to Castelnau that she would allow neither France nor 
England to interfere between her and her revolted 
subjects ; while her rival could only betake 
imore. herself to her single resource in difficulty, 
and propose again to marry the Archduke. 

There was something piteous as well as laughable in 

1 Muway to Bedford, September 21: Scotch MSS. Bolls House. 

2 Bedford to Cecil: MS. Ibid. 

• De Fouc to the Queen-mother, September 18 : Teulet, Vol. II,. 
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the perpetual recuiTence of this forlorn subject. She 
was not wholly insincere. When pushed to extremity 
she believed that marriage might become her duty, and 
she imagined that she was willing to encounter it. 
The game was a dangerous one, for she had almost 
exhausted the patience of her subjects, w'ho might com- 
pel her at last to fulfil in earnest the hopes which she 
had excited. It would have come to an end long be- 
fore had it not been that Philip, who was irresolute as 
lierself, allowed his wishes for the marriage to delude 
him into believing Elizabeth serious whenever it was 
mentioned ; while the desii-ableness of the Austrian 
alliance in itself, and the extreme anxiety for it among 
English statesmen, kept alive the jealous fears of the 
French. To De Silva the Queen appeared a vain, 
capricious woman, whose pleasure it was to see the 
princes of Europe successively at her feet ; yet he too 
had expected that if her Scotch policy failed she would 
take the Archduke in earnest at last, and thus the 
value of the move was not yet wholly played away, 
and she could use his name once more to hold her 
friends and her party together. 

As a matter of course when the Archduke was talked 
of on one side the French had their candidate on the 
other ; and Charles the Ninth being no longer in ques- 
tion, Paul de Foix threw his interest on the side of 
Leicester. While the Queen of Scots was displaying 
the spirit of a sovereign and accomplishing with uncom- 
mon skill the first steps of the Catholic revolution, Eliza- 
beth was amusing herself once morf' with balancing the 
attractions of her lover and the AtfStrian prince : not 
indeed that she any longer wished to marry even the 
favoured Lord Robert ; If she ever took a husband,’" 
she said to De Foix, “she would give him neither a 
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share of her power nor the keys of her treasury ; he? 

suhjects Wanted a successor, and she would 
f^^onher" husband’s services to obtain such a 

marriage. tiling ; but uiidei* any aspect the thought of 
marriage was odious to her, and when she tried to 
make up her mind it was as if her heart was being 
torn out of her body.” ^ 

Yet Leicester was fooled by the French into a brief 
hope of success. Pie tried to interest Cecil in his cause 
by assuring him that the Queen would marry no one 
but himself ; and Cecil mocked him with a courteous 
answer, and left on record in a second table of con- 
trasts with the Archduke his own intense conviction 
of Leicester’s worthlessness.^ 

A ludicrous court calamity increased the troubles of 
the Queen and with them her unwillingness to declare 
war against the Queen of Scots. The three daughters 
of the Duke of Suffolk had been placed one after the 
other in the line of succession by Henry the Eighth. 
Lady Jane was dead ; Lady Catherine was dying from 
the effects of her long and cruel imprisonment ; the 
third, Lady Mary, had remained at the Court, and one 
Lady Mary evening ill August, when the Scotch plot was 
tliickeiiing, got herself married in the pal- 
porter. itself, “ by an old fat priest in a short 

gown,” to Tliomas Keys, the sergeant porter.^ Lady 

1 vShe said she was resolved — “Ife departir jamais aceluyqui seroit soa 
mary ni de ses biens ni forces ni moyena, ne vouluut s’aydev de lay quo 
Dour laisser sacceaseur d’elle ii ses siibjectz; mais quand elle pensoit deco 
.kire, il luy sembloit que I’oa luy arrachast le cceur da ventre; tarit elle ea 
estoit de son natiirel eslongu^e.” — Paul de Foix to the Queea -mother 
August 22: Teiilet, Vol. II. 

2 “ .De Matrimotiio Kegiaae Angli®.” Ecason.s against the Earl of Leices- 
ter: Burleigh Vol. 1. 

8 This marriage was before mentioned By me as having taken place at 
the same time with tlial of Lady Jane Grey and Guildi'ord Dudley. I was 
Busied by Dugdale. 
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Mary was “ the smallest woman in the Court,” Keys 
was the largest man, and that seemed to have been the 
chief bond of connexion between them. The lady was 
perhaps anxious for a husband and knew that Eliza- 
beth would keep her single till she died. Discovery 
followed before worse had happened than the cere- 
mony. The burly sergeant porter was sent to the 
Fleet to grow thin on discipline and low diet ; the 
Lady Mary went into private confinement ; and both 
were only too eager to release each other and escape 
from punishment. The, bishops were set to work by 
the Council to undo the knot, and found it no easy 
matter.^ Elizabeth had a fresh excuse for her detesta- 
tion of the Greys and a fresh topic on which to descant 
in illustration of the iniquities of matrimony. 

De Mauvissi^re, meanwhile, undeterred hy the 
Queen of Scots’ message, had made his way to Edin- 
burgh, but only to find that he had come upon a use- 
less errand. The Earl of Bothwell had rejoined Mary 
Stuart in the middle of her triumph, “ a man,” said Kan- 
dolph, fit to be made a minister of any shameful act 
against God or man ; ” ^ and Bothwell’s hatred for Mur- 
ray drew him closer than ever to Mary’s side. In the 
full confidence of success, and surrounded by persons 
whose whole aim was to feed the fire of her passion, she 
would listen to nothing which De Mauvissidre could 
urge. In vain he warned her of the experience of 
France ; in vain he reminded her of the siege of Leith 
and of the mildness of risking a quarrel with her pow- 
erful and dangerous neighbour. “ Scotland,’ she said, 
‘should not be turned into a republic; she would 

1 Priny Council Reghfer, xlugust, 1565. Proceedings of Council on the 
man-iage of the Lady Mary Grey: MS. JDameatic, Eliz., Rolls Uoim 
Bisiiop of London to Cecil: JLS. Ibid. 

2 Eandolph to Cecil, September 20: Scotch MSS. Rc^ Some. 
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sooner lose lier crown than wear it at the pleasure of 
her revolted subjects and the Queen of England ; in- 
stead of advising her to make peace, Catherine de 
Medici should have stepped forward to her side and as- 
sisted her to avenge the joint wrongs of France and 
Scotland ; if France failed her in her extremity, grieved 
as she might be to leave her old allies, she would take 
the hand which was offered her by Spain ; she would 
submit to England — never.” ^ 

From the moment when she had first taken the field, 
she had given her enemies no rest; she had swept 
Fife, the hotbed of the Protestants, as far as St. An- 
drew’s. The old Laird of Lundy — he who had 
called the mass the mickle deil — was flung into prison, 
and his friends and his family had to fly for their lives. 
At the end of September she was pausing to recover 
breath at Hol^u-ood before she made her last swoop 
upon the party at Dumfries. The Edinburgh mer- 
chants found her money, her soldiers with lighted 
matchlocks assisting them to unloose their purse 
strings. With October she would march to the Bor- 
der, and in her unguarded moments she boasted that 
she would take her next rest at the gates of London.^ 

It was now necessary for Elizabeth to come to some 
resolution which she could avow — either to interfere 
at once or distinctly to declare that she did not mean 
The position to interfere. Cecil, according to his usual 

is considewd 

by Cecil. habit, reviewed the situation and drew out in 
form its leading features* The two interests at stake 
were religion and the succession to the Crown. For 
religion “ it was doubtful how to meddle in another 
prince’s controversy : ” “ so far as politic laws were 

1 Castelnau de Mauvissifere to Paul de Foix, September: Teulet, Vol. II. 

; a Paul de Foix to the King of France, September 29 : Ibid. 
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devised for the maintenance of the Gospel Christian 
men might defend it,” “ yet the best service which 
men could render to the truth was to serve God faith- 
fully and procure by good living the defence thereof 
at His Almighty hand.” The succession was at once 
more critical and more impossible to leave untouched. 
The Queen of Scots appeared to intend to exact her 
recognition as “ second person ” at the point of the 
sword. The unwillingness of the Queen o£ England 
to marry had unsettled the minds of her subjects, who 
“ beholding the state of the crown to depend only on 
the breath of one person ” were becoming restless and 
uneasy ; and there were symptoms on all sides which 
pointed “ towards a civil quarrel in the realm.” The 
best remedy would be the fulfilment of the hopes which 
had been so long held out to the nation. If the Queen 
would marry all danger would at once be at an end. 
If she could not bring herself to aocept that alternative, 
she might make the intrigues of the Scottish Queen 
with her Catholic subjects, the practising with Rome, 
the language of Darnley to Randolph, and the con- 
tinued refusal to ratify the Treaty of Edinburgh, a 
ground for declaring war.^ 

Every member of the Council was summoned to 
London. The suspected Earls of Cumber- TheCrancii 
land, Westmoreland, and Northumberland 
were invited to the Court, to remove them from the 
Border where they would perhaps be dangerous ; and 
day after day the advisers of the Crown sat in earnest 
and inconclusive deliberation. A lucid statement was 
drawn up of Mary Stuart’s proceedings from the day 
of Elizabeth’s accession ; every aggressive act on her 
part, every conciliatory movement of the Queen of 
1 Note in Cecil's Land, September, 1565: MS. Jiolk Home. . 
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England were laid out in careful detail to assist the 
Council in forming a judgment ; the history was 
brought down to the latest moment, and one only im- 
portant matter seems to have been withheld — the un- 
fortunate promises which Elizabeth had made to the 
Earl of Murray and his friends at a time when she 
believed that a demonstration in Scotland would be 
sufficient to frighten Mary Stuart, and that she would 
never be called on to fulfil them. 

In favour of sending assistance to the Protestant 
noblemen it was urged that the Queen of Scots notori- 
ously intended to overthrow the reformed religion and 
to make her way to the English throne ; the title of 
the Queen of England depended on the Reformation ; 
if the Pope’s authority was restored she would no 
longer be regarded as legitimate. To sit still in the 
face of the attitude which the Queen of Scots had as- 
sumed was to encourage her to continue her practices ; 
and it was more prudent to encounter an enemy when 
it could be done at small cost and in her own country 
than to wait to be overtaken at home by war and re- 
bellion which would be a thousand times more danger- 
ous and costly. 

On the other hand, to defend the insurgent subjects 
of a neighbouring sovereign was a dangerous precedent. 
If Elizabeth was justified in maintaining the Scotch 
Protestants, the King of Spain might claim as fair a 
right to interfere in behalf of the English Catholics. 
The form which a -war would assume and the contin- 
gencies which might arise from h could not be foreseen, 
while the peril and expense were immediate and certain. 

The arguments on both sides were so evenly bal- 
anced that it was difficult to choose between them. 
The Council however, could it be proved that the 
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Queen of Scots -was in communication with the Pope 
to further her designs on England, were ready to con- 
sider tliat a great matter.” The name of the Pope 
was detested in England by men who believed them- 
selves to hold every slirod of Catholic doctrine ; the 
creed was an opinion ; the Pope was a political and 
most troublesome fact with which under no circum- 
stances were moderate English gentlemen inclined to 
have any more dealings. The Pope turned the scale ; 
and the Council, after some ineffectnal attempts to 
find a middle course, resolved on immediately confis- 
cating the estates of the Earl of Lennox ; while they 
recommended the Queen to demand the rati- oouhch 
fication of the Treaty of Edinburgh, to send oLmliir*' 
a fleet into the Forth, and to despatch a few 
thousand men to Berwick to be at the disposal of the 
Earl of Bedford.^ 

Had these steps been taken either Mary Stuart must 
have yielded, or there would have been an immediate 
war. But the Council, though consenting and advis- 
ing a decided course, were still divided : Norfolk, Ar- 
undel, Winchester, Mason, and Pembroke were in 
favour in the main of the Queen of Scots’ succession, 
and they regarded Calvinists and Calvinism with a 
most heartfelt and genuine detestation. Elizabeth in 
her heart resented the necessity of identifying herself 
wdth the party of John Knox, and her mood varied 
from day to day. After the resolution of the Council 
on the 24th, she spoke at length to the French ambas- 
sador in praise of Murray, who if his sister could but 
have known it, she said, was her truest friend — • a 
noble, generous, and good man ; she was fully aware 

i Notes of the Proceedings in Council at Westminster, September 24. 
In Cecil’s hand: Cotton MSS,, Calig. JP 10. Scotch MSS, JRolls Home. 
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Ensrland were laid out in careful detail to assist the 
Council in forming a judgment ; the history was 
brought down to the latest moment, and one only ini- 
jjortant matter seems to have been withheld — the un- 
fortunate promises which Elizabeth had made to the 
Earl of Murray and his friends at a time when she 
believed that a demonstration in Scotland would be 
sufficient to frighten Mary Stuart, and that she would 
never be called on to fulfil them. 

In favour of sending assistance to the Protestant 
noblemen it was urged that the Queen of Scots notori- 
ously intended to overthrow the reformed religion and 
to make her Avay to the English throne ; the title of 
the Queen of England depended on the Reformation ; 
if the Pope’s authority was restored she Tvould no 
longer be regarded as legitimate. To sit still in the 
face of the attitude which the Queen of Scots had as- 
sumed was to encourage her to continue her practices j 
and it was more prudent to encounter an enemy when 
it could be done at small cost and in her own country 
than to wait to be overtaken at home by war and re- 
bellion which w'ould be a thousand times more danger- 
ous and costly. 

On the other hand, to defend the Insurgent subjects 
of a neighbouring sovereign was a dangerous precedent. 
If Elizabeth was justified in maintaining the Scotch 
Protestants, the King of Spain might claim as fair a 
right to interfere in behalf of the English Catholics. 
The form which a war would assume and the contin- 
gencies which might arise from ■i^' could not be foreseen, 
while the peril and expense were immediate and certain. 

The arguments on both sides were so evenly bal- 
anced that it was difficult to choose between them. 
The Council however, could it be proved that the 
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Queen of Scots "was in communication with the Pope 
to further lier designs on England, were ready to con- 
sider that “ a great matter.” The name of the Pope 
^Yas detested in England by men who believed them- 
selves to hold every slired of Catholic doctrine; the 
creed was an ojiinion ; the Pope was a political and 
most troublesome fact with which under no circum- 
stances were moderate English gentlemen inclined to 
have any more dealings. The Pope turned the scale ; 
and the Council, after some ineffectual attempts to 
find a middle course, resolved on immediately confis- 
cating the estates of the Earl of Lennox ; while they 
recommended the Queen to demand the rati- ^he Councu 
fication of the Treaty of Edinburgh, to send ommenr^’ 
a fleet into the Forth, and to despatch a few 
thousand men to Berwick to he at the disposal of the 
Earl of Bedford.^ 

Had these steps been taken either Mary Stuart must 
have yielded, or there would have been an immediate 
war. But the Council, though consenting and advis- 
ing a decided course, were still divided : Norfolk, Ar- 
undel, Winchester, Mason, and Pembroke were in 
favour in the main of the Queen of Scots’ succession, 
and they regarded Calvinists and Calvinism with a 
most heartfelt and genuine detestation. Elizabeth in 
her heart resented the necessity of identifying herself 
with the party of John Knox, and her mood varied 
from day to day. After the resolution of the Council 
on the 24th, she spoke at length to the French ambas- 
sador in praise of Murray, who if his sister could but 
have known it, she said, was her truest friend— - a 
noble, generous, and good man ; she was fully aware 

1 Notes of the Proceedings in Council at Westminster, September 24. 
In Cecil’s hand : Coiion MSS., Califf. %0. Scotch MSS. Jtolla Home. 
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of tlie Queen of Scots’ designs against her ; and when 
De Foix entreated her not to break the peace she re» 
fused to give him any assurances, and she told him 
that if France assisted Mary Stuart she should receive 
it as an act of hostility against herself.^ 

But her energy spent itself in words, or rather both 
the Queen and those advisers whom she most trusted, 
even Sir William Cecil himself, oscillated backwards 
into a decision that the risk of war was too great to he 
encountered. The example might be fatal : the Cath- 
olic powers might interfere in England ; the Roman- 
ists at home might mutiny; while to move an array 
was “ three times more chargeable than it was wont 
to be, wdiereof the experience at Havre might serve 
for example.” ^ Two days after their first resolution, 
therefore, the Council assembled again, when Cecil in- 
formed them “ that he found a lack of disposition in 
the Queen’s Majesty to allow of war or of the charges 
thereof;” she would break her word to the Lords 
whom she had encouraged into insurrection J but it 
was better than to run the risk of a conflagration 
which might wrap all England in its flames. The 
October. forcible interference was finally aban- 

govwnmeat doned. De Mauvisslere remained at Edin- 
fiuafifnot to burgh siiicerely endeavouring to keep Mary 
interfere. within bolinds ; and Cecil himself wrote a 
private letter of advice to her which he sent by the 
hands of a Captain Cockburn. There were reasons 
for supposing that her violence might have begun to 
cool. Darnley had desired that the command of the 
army might be given to liis father ; the Queen of Scots 

1 Paul de Foix to the King of France, September 29: Teulet, Vol. II. 

* “ Causes that move me not to consent presently to war, September 26i 
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liad insisted on bestowing it upon Bothwell,^ who had 
won her favour by promising to bring in Murray dead 
or alive ; - and Lennox was holding off from the Court 
in jealous discontent. 

Cockburn, on his arrival at Holyrood, placed himself 
in communication with De Mauvissidre. They waited 
on Mary together ; and expatiating on the rainous effect 
of the religious wars of the Guises w'hich had filled 
France with rage and hatred, they entreated her for 
her own sake to beware of the miserable example. 
The French ambassador told her that if she looked for 
aid from abroad she was deceiving herself; France 
would not help her and would not permit the inter- 
ference of Spain ; so that she would bring herself “ to 
a hard end.” Cockburn “ spoke his mind freely to 
her to the same effect,” and “ told her she was in great 
danger,” ^ 

Mary Stuart “ wept wondrous sore ; ” but constru- 
ing Elizabeth’s unwillingness to declare war into an 
admission of her own strength, she was deaf to advice 
as she had been to menace. She disbelieved De Mau- 
vissi^re, and trusted soon to hear from Yaxlee that the 
Spanish fleet was on its way to the English Channel ; 
at least she would not lose the chance of revenge upon 
her brother : “ she . said she could have no peace till 
she had Murray’s or Chatelherault’s head.” ^ 

A few hundred men from Berwick would probably 
have ended her power of so gratifying herself ; yet on 
the other hand it might have been a spark to explode 

1 Randolph, speaking of Mary Stuart’s relation with Bothwell at this 
time, says — “ I have heard a thing most strange, whereof I will not make 
mention till I have better assurance than now I have.” — Randolph to Go- 
Cil, October 13: MS. iMs //o«sc. 

2 Cockburn to Cecil, October 2 ; MS. Ibid. 

8 Ibid. 

■* Randolph to Cecil, October 5: Scotch MSS. RoUs Smm. 
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an insurrection in England ; and Elizabeth preferred 
to hold aloof with her arm half raised — wishing yet 
fearing to strike — and waiting for some act of direct 
hostility against herself. As far as the peace of iier 
own country was concerned her policy was no doubt a 
prudent one ; but it was pursued at the expense of 
her honour ; it ruined for the time her party in Scot- 
land ; and it was an occasion of fresh injury to the 
fugitives at Dumfries. 

As soon as Murray with his few dispirited friends 
had reached the Border he despatched Sir Robert Mel- 
ville to London to explain his situation and to request 
in form the assistance -which had been promised him. 
Elizabeth assured Melville that she was sorry for their 
condition. She bade him return and tell Murray that 
she would do her very best for himself and his cause j 
but she could not support him by arms without declar- 
ing war against the Queen of Scots, and she could not 
declare war “ without just cause.” If the Queen of 
Scots therefore were to offer him “ any tolerable con- 
ditions ” she would not have him refuse ; “ if on the 
other hand the indignation of the Queen was so cruelly 
intended as he and his companions could obtain no end 
with preservation of their lives, her Majesty, both for 
her private love towards those that were noblemen, and 
EiizaU'th pi'incely honour and clemency to- 

wards such as were tyi-annically persecuted, 
Lords. would receive them into her protection, save 
their persons and their lives from ruin, and so far 
would give them aid and succour ; ” she -^vould send a 
commissioner to Scotland to intercede with the Queen, 
“ and with him also an army to be used as her Majesty 
should see just occasion given to her.” ^ 

1 Answer to Kobert Melville, October 1; Scotch MSS. JRoUs Eoutn. 
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The Lords had become “ desperate of hope and as 
men dismayed ; ” they had repented bitterly of “ hav- 
ing trusted so mucli to England : ” ^ Chatelherault, 
Glencairn, Kirkaldy — all in fact save Murray — 
desired to make terms with Mary, and were feeling 
their way towards recovering her favour at the expense 
of the Queen of England, whom they accused of be- 
traying them. When Melville returned with Eliza- 
beth’s answer it was interpreted into a fresh promise 
of interference in their behalf, not only by the Lords, 
whom anxiety might have made sanguine, but by the 
bearer of the message to whom Elizabeth had hei'self 
spoken. They immediately recovered their courage, 
broke off their communications with the Queen of 
Scots, and prepared to continue their resistance. 

Elizabeth would have done better if she had spoken 
less ambiguously. Mary Stuart, who had paused to as- 
certain what they would do, set out at once for the 
Border with Athol, Bothwell, and a motley force of 
18,000 men. She rode in person at their head in 
steel bonnet and corselet, “ with a dagg at her saddle- 
bow,” ^ declaring that “ all who held intercourse with 
England should be treated as enemies to the realm ; ” 
while Darnley boasted that he was about “ to be made 
the greatest that ever reigned in the isle of Britain.” ^ 
Bitzio was still the presiding spirit in Mary’s council 
chamber. You may think,” wrote Randolph, “ what 
the matter meaneth that a stranger and a varlet should 
have the whole guiding of the Queen and country.” ^ 
The army was but a confused crowd : of loyal friends 

1 Bedford to Cecil, October 5: Scotch MSS. EoUs Bouse. 

2 Kandolph to Cecil, October 13 : IfiS. Ibid. 

® Ibiiidolpb to Leicester, October 18: Jf<S. Ibid. 

* MS. Ibid. 
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the Queen could really count on none but Bothwell, 
young Athol, and perhaps Hnntly ; “ the rest were as 
like to turn against her as stand by her.” She perhaps 
trusted to some demonstration from Berwick to kindle 
them into enthusiasm through their patriotism ; but 
Elizabeth disappointed equally both her enemies and 
her friends ; she would give no excuse to the Queen 
of Scots to complain that England had broken the 
peace. The “ few hundreds ” with whose assistance 
the Lords undertook to drive their sovereign back to 
Edinburgh were not forthcoming ; the army more than 
half promised to Melville was a mere illusion; and 
Bedford was confined by his orders to Carlisle, where 
he was allowed only to receive Murray and his party 
Murray and fugitives : they had now therefore no re- 
^fneudu source except to retreat into England; the 
Eagiand. Queen of Scots, following in hot pursuit, 
glared across the frontier at her escaping prey, half 
tempted to follow them and anniliilate the petty guard 
of the English commander : ^ but prudence for once 
prevailed; she halted and drew back. 

So ended the insurrection which had been under- 
taken at Elizabeth’s instigation and mainly in Eliza- 
beth’s interests. Having failed to prevent the catas- 
trophe, she woiild gladly now have heard no more of it ; 
hut she was not to escape so easily. Even among her 
own subjects there w-ere some who dared to speak un- 
palatable truths to her. Bedford, who had been sent to 
the north with an army which he believed that he was 
Bedford Te- lead to Edinburgh, wrote in plain, stem 
axonstrates. Qu.een herself “ that the lords, 


* “ A few hundred men would have kept all right. I fear they will break 
with us from words which she has nsed, and wo are all unprovided.” — 
Bedford to Cecil, October 13 : Seated iJo/fe ifoMse. 


in reliance upon lier Majesty’s promise, had stood out 
against their sovereign, and now knew not what to 
do ; while to Gecil, not knowing how deeply Cecil 
•was responsible for the Queen’s conduct, he wrote in 
serious sorrow. In a previous letter he had spoken of 
“ the Lords of the Congregation,” and Elizabeth had 
taken offence at a term which savoured of too ad- 
vanced a Protestantism. 

“ The poor noblemen,” he now said, “ rest so amazed 
and in so great ])erplexity they knew not what to say, 
do, or imagine. My terming them Lords of the Con- 
gregation was but used by me because I saw it received 
by others ; for that it is not plausible I shall omit it 
henceforth, wishing from my heart the cause was 
plausibly received, and then for terms and names it 
should be no matter. The Earl of Murray I find con- 
stant and honourable, though otherwise sore perplexed, 
poor gentleman, the more the pity. As her Majesty 
means peace we must use the necessary means to main- 
tain peace ; albeit I know that the Queen useth against 
the Queen’s Majesty our sovereign all such reproachful 
and despiteful words as she can ; besides her practices 
with foreign realms, which her Majesty’s father I am 
sure would have thought much of. Yet as her Majesty 
winketh at the same, I must know what I am to do, 
whether in dealing with the wardens on the Border I 
am to recognize commissions signed by the Lord Darn- 
ley as King of Scotland.”^ 

Randolph, ashamed and indignant at the deception 
of which he and Throgmorton had been the instru« 

1 Bedford to the Queen, October 13; Scotch MSS. Balk House. 

2 Bedford to Cecil, October 13 and October 26: MS, Ibid. 
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inents, insisted “that the Queen of Scots meant evil 
and nothing but evil,” and that however long she was 
borne with she would have to be brought to reason by 
Rtindoiph force at last. “ You, my lord,” he wrote 
anxiously to Leicester, “ do all you can to 
move her Majesty ; it is looked for at your hand, and 
all worthy and godly men of this nation shall love and 
honour you forever; let it be handled so that this 
Queen may know how she has been misguided and ill- 
advised to take so much upon her — not only against 
these noblemen, but far above that if she had power to 
her will.”^ 

But it was from Murray himself that Elizabeth had 
to encounter the most inconvenient remonstrances. 
To save England from a Catholic revolution, and to 
save England’s Queen from the machinations of a dan- 
gerous rival, the Earl of Murray had taken arms 
against his sovereign, and he found himself a furtive 
and an outlaw’-, while the sacred cause of the Reforma- 
tion in his owm country had been compromised by his 
fall. His life was safe, but Mary Stuart, having failed 
to take or kill him, was avenging herself on his wife ; 
and the first news which he heard after reaching Eng- 
land was that Lady Murray had been driven from her 
home, and, within a few weeks of her confinement, was 
wandering shelterless in the woods. Submission and 
soft speeches would have been his more prudent part, 
but Murray, a noble gentleman of stainless honour, 
was not a person to sit dowm patiently as the dupe of 
timidity or fraud. 

lie wrote shortly to the English Council, to say that 
in xeliance on the message brought him by Sir Robert 
Melville he had encouraged his friends to persevere in 
1 Randolph to Leicester, October 18: Scotch MSS. Halls ilouie. 
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resistance at a time when they could have made their 
peace ; and through “ their Queen’s cold dealing ” 
both he and they were now forced to enter England. 
If there was an intention of helping them, he begged 
that it might be done at once, and that Scotland might 
be saved from ruin.^ 

By the same messenger he wrote more particularly 
to Cecil : “ He did not doubt,” he said, “ that Cecil 
understood fully the motives both of himself and his 
friends; they had enterprised their action with full 
foresight of their sovereign’s indignation, being moved 
thereto by the Queen of England and her Council’s 
hand writ directed to them thereupon ; ” the “ extrem- 
ities ” had followed as they expected ; the Queen of 
Scots would now agree to no condition, relying on the 
Queen of England’s “ coldness : ” he was told tlmt the 
Queen’s Majesty’s conscience was not resolved to 
make open war without further motive and occasion ; 
the Queen’s Majesty was perfectly aware “ that he 
had undertaken nothing for any particularity of his 
own, but for good affection to follow her own counsel ; 
her Majesty had been the furtherer and the doer, and 
he with the other noblemen had assisted therein to 
their power.” 2 

Nor were the Lords contented with written protests : 
they were determined to hear from Elizabeth’s own lips 
an explanation of their desertion. Murray himself and 
the Abbot of Kilwinning were chosen as the represent- 
atives of the rest ; and Bedford, after an affectation of 
opposition which he did not cany beyond a form, sent 
to the Queen on the 17th of October to prepare for 
their appearance in London. Pressed by the conse- 

1 Mui-ray to the Council, October 14 : Scotch MSS. JRolk Souge. 

2 Murray to Cecil, October 14: MS. Ibid. 


quences of her own faults, Elizabeth would have con- 
cealed her conduct if possible from her own eyes ; least 
of all did she desire to have it thrown in her teeth be- 
fore all the world. She had assured Paul de Foix at 
last that she would give the Lords no help, and would 
wait to be attacked. She wished to keep clear of every 
overt act -which would justify the Queen of Scots in 
appealing to France and Spain. She had persuaded 
herself that Mary Stuart’s army would disperse in a 
few days for -w^ant of supplies, that the Lords would re- 
turn over the Border as easily as they h%d crossed it ; ^ 
and that she could assist them with money behind the 
scenes without openly committing herself. These 
plans and hopes -would be fatally disconcerted by Mur- 
ray’s appearance at the court, and she sent Bedford’s 
courier flying hack to him with an instant and angry 
command to prevent so untoward a casualty. She had 
said again and again that “ she would give no aid that 
should break the peace.” The coming up of the Earl 
of Murray “ -would give manifest cause of just com- 
plaint to the Queen of Scots ; ” and she added with 
curious self-exposure, “ neither are these kind of mat- 
ters in this open sort to be used.” If Murray had not 
yet set out she required Bedford “ to stay him by his 
authority ; ” if he had started he must be sent after 
and recalled.^ 

The harshness of Elizabeth’s language was softened 
by the Council, who expressed their regi'et “ that the 
common cause had not hitherto had better success ; ” 
they promised their own support “ so far as their power 
and credit might extend ; ” but they entreated Murray 

1 Paul de Foix to the King of France, October 16: Teulet, VoL ll, 

2 Elizabeth to Bedford, October 20: Scotch MSS. Bolls Emm. 
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“ patiently to accommodate himself to her Majesty’s 
resolution.” 1 

Unluckily for Elizabeth, Murray had anticipated the 
prohibition, and liad followed so closely behind the an- 
nouncement of his approach that the couriers charged 
with the lettei’s of the Queen and Council met him at 
Ware. He opened the despatch which w’as addressed 
to himself, and immediately sent on a note to Cecil, re- 
gretting that he had not been sooner made aware of 
the Queen’s wishes, but saying that as he had come so 
far he should now remain where he was till he was in- 
formed of her further pleasure. 

Embarrassed, irritated, and intending at all hazards 
to disavow her connexion with the Lords, Elizabeth, 
since Murray had chosen to come to her, resolved to 
turn his presence to her advantage. When she had 
once made up her mind to a particular course, she 
never hesitated on the details, whatever they might 
cost. The Earl of Murray was told that he Mumy 
would be received ; he went on to London, Cnaon. 
and “ on the night of his arrival the Queen sent for 
him and arranged in a private interview the comed;^ 
which she was about to enact.^ 

The following morning, the 22d of October, he was 
admitted to an audieuce in public, at which De Foix 

1 The Council to Murray, October 20: Scotch MSS. Hoik Bouse. The 
letter is signed by, Norfolk, Pembroke, Lord William Howard, and Cecil. 

2 “ Yo fud avisado que la noche antes desta platica el de Murray estuvd 
con ella y con cl secretario Cecil, buen rato, donde se debid coii.suItar lo que 
pasd el dia siguiente.” — De Silva to Philip, November 5. And again, “La 
Keyiia oyd al de Murray la noche que Hegd en secrete, y otro dia hiz6 
aquella demostracion dclaute del Embajador de Francia.” — Same to the 
same, November 10 ; MS. Simancas. A report of the proceedings in the 
Roils House, which was drawn up for the inspection of Maiy Stuart herself, 
and the Courts of France and Spain, states that “ the Queen received Mur- 
ray openly and none otherwise.” The consciousness that she had received 
him otherwise explains words which else might have seemed superfluous. 
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and De Mauvissi^re, who had by this time returned 
from Scotland, were especially invited to be present. 
De Silva describes what ensued, not as an eye-witness, 
but from an account which \vas given to him by the 
Queen herselfd 

Elizabeth having taken her place wdth the Council 
Elizabeth and the ambassadors at her side, the Earl of 
Mm-rayrn Murray entered, modestly dressed in black, 
form; Falling on one knee he began to speak in 
Scotcli, when the Queen interrupted him with a re- 
quest that he wmuld speak in French, wdiich she said 
she could better understand. Murray objected that 
he had been so long out of practice that he could not 
properly express himself in French ; and Elizabeth, 
wdiose object was to produce an effect on De Foix and 
his companion, accepted his excuse for himself ; but she 
said that although he might not be sufficient master of 
the idiom to speak it, she knew that he understood it 
when he heard it spoken ; she would therefore in her 
own part of the conversation make use of that lan- 
guage. * 

She then went on “ to express her astonishment that 
being declared an outlaw as he was by the Queen of 
Scots, the Earl of Murray should have dared to come 
unlicensed into her presence. The Queen of Scots 
had been her good sister, and such she always hoped 
to find her. There had been differences between them 
which had made her fear for their friendship ; but the 
King of France had kindly interposed his good1)ffices 
between herself, her sister, and her sister’s subjects ; 

1 The account in Sir James Melville’s Mamoirs is evidently talcen from 
the official narrative, with which in most points it verbally agrees. De 
Silva’s is but little different. The one variation of importance will be 
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and tlie two ministers who had been his instruments 
in tiiat good service being at the moment at her court, 
she had requested both them and others to attend on 
the present occasion to hear what she was about to say. 
She wislued it to be generally understood that and pub- 
she would do nothing which would give just that she uk 
offence to the Queen of Scots or which would thui-ebefiiaa. 
impair her own honour. The world, she was aware, 
was in the habit of saying that her realm was th‘' 
sanctuary for the seditious subjects of lier neighbours 
and it was even rumoured that she had instigated oi 
encouraged the insurrection in Scotland. She would 
not have done such a thing to be sovereign of the uni- 
verse. God, who was a just God, she well knew would 
punish her with the like troubles in her own countiy ; 
and if she encouraged the subjects of another prince in 
disobedience, He would stir her own people into insur- 
rection against herself. So far as she knew there were 
two causes for the present disturbances in Scotland : 
the Queen of Scots had married without the consent 
of her Estates, and had failed to apprize the princes her 
neighbours of her intentions ; the Earl of Murray had 
attempted to oppose her and, had fallen into disgrace. 
This was the first cause. The second was that the 
Earl of Lennox and his house were opposed to the re- 
formed religion ; the Earl of Murray feared that he 
wmuld attempt to destroy it, and with' his friends pre- 
ferred to lose his life rather than allow what he believed 
to be the truth to be overthrown. The Earl had come 
to the English court to request her to intercede with 
his sovereign that he might be heard in his defence. 
There were faults which proceeded of malice which 
deserved the rigour of justice- — ^^one of these was ti’ea- 
Bon against the person of the soyereign ; and were she 


to understand tliat tlie Earl of Murray had meditated 
treason, she would arrest and chastise him according to 
his demerits : but she had known him in times past to 
be well-aifectioiied to his mistress ; he had loved her, 
she was confident, with the love which a subject owes 
to his prince. There were other faults — faults com- 
mitted through imprudence, through ignorance, or in 
self-defence, which might be treated mercifully. The 
Earl of Murray’s fault might be one of these ; she bade 
him therefore say for which cause he had instigated the 
late disturbances.” 

Elizabeth had exercised a wise caution in preparing 
Murray for tins preposterous harangue. He com- 
manded himself, and replied by calling God to witness 
of the loyalty with which he had ever served his sov- 
ereign : she had bestowed lands, honour, and rewards 
upon him far beyond his desert ; he had desired noth- 
>ng less than to offend her, and he would have stood 
by her with life and goods to the utmost of his ability. 

Elizabeth then began again : “ She held a balance 
in her hand,” she said ; “ in the one scale was the sen- 
tence of outlawry pronounced against him by the 
Queen of Scots, in the other were the words which he 
had just spoken. But the word of a Queen must -out- 
weigh the word of a subject in the mind of a sister 
sovereign, 'who \ras bound to show most favour to her 
own like and equal. The Earl had committed actions 
deserving grave reprehension : he had I'efused to ap- 
pear when lawfully summoned ; he had taken up arms 
and had made a league with others like himself to levy 
war against his sovereign. She had been told that he 
was afraid of being murdered, but if there had been a 
conspiracy against him he should have produced the 
proofs of it in his sovereign’s presence.” 


Mumay replied in Scotch, the Queen interpreting 
as he went on. He said that it was true that there 
had been a conspiracy ; the condition of his country 
was such that he could not have saved his life except 
by the means which he had adopted. Elizabeth had 
doubtless made it a condition of her further friendship 
that he should say notliing by which she could herself 
be incriminated ; and he contented himself with en- 
treating her to intercede for him to obtain the Queen 
of Scots’ forgiveness. 

Elizabeth affected to hesitate. The Queen of Scots, 
she said, had so often refused her mediation that she 
knew not how she could offer it again, hut she would 
communicate with her Council, and when she had as- 
certained their opinions he should hear from her. 
Meanwhile she would have him understand that he 
was in great danger, and that he must consider him- 
self a prisoner. 

The Earl was then permitted to withdraw. The 
Queen went aside with the Frenchmen, and mijiaiMth 
assuring them that they might accept what 
they had witnessed as the exact truth, she 
begged that they would communicate it to 
the King of France. To De Silva, when he was next 
admitted to an audience, she repeated the story word 
by word, and to him as well as to the others she pro- 
tested that rebels against their princes should receive 
from her neither aid nor countenance.^ 

So ended this extraordinary scene. Sir James Mel- 
ville’s narrative carries the extravagance one point 
further. He describes Elizabeth as extorting from 
Mm’ray an acknowledgment that she had not encour- 

I De Silva to Philip, November 5 : ifjS, 


aged the rehellion, and as then bidding him depart from 
her presence as an unworthy traitor. Sir James Mel- 
ville does but follow an official report which was drawn 
up under Elizabeth’s eye and sanction, to be sent to 
Scotland and circulated through Europe. It was thus 
therefore that she herself desired the world to believe 
that she had spoken ; and one falsehood more or less in 
a web of artifice could scarcely add to her discredit. 
For Murray’s sake, however, it may be hoped that he 
was spared this further ignominy, and that De Silva’s is 
the truer story. 

If the Earl did not declare in words, however, that 
Elizabeth was unconnected with the rebellion, he 
allowed her to disavow it in silence, and by his for- 
bearance created for himself and Scotland a claim upon 
her gratitude. He was evidently no consenting party 
to the deception ; and after leaving her presence he 
■wrote to her in a letter what he had restrained himself 
Private ^ from publicly declaring. “ Her treatment 
liurray? of him would have been more easy to bear,” 
he said, “■ had he known in what he had offended ; ” 
“ he had done his uttermost with ail his power to serve 
and gratify her ; ” and “ the more he considered the 
matter it was ever the longer the more grievous to 
him : ” noblemen who had suffered in former times for 
maintaining English interests in Scotland, “ when 
their caiise was not to he compared to the present, had 
been well received and liberally gratified ; ” while he 
who had “ endeavoured to show a thankful heart in 
her service when any occasion was presented, could in 
no wise perceive by her Highness’s answer any affec- 
tion towards his present state : ” “ her declaration liad 
been more grievous to him than all his other troubles i ” 
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he trusted that “ he might hi time receive from her 
some more comfortable answer.” 1 

It does not appear that Elizabeth saw Murray any 
more. She was only anxious to be rid of his presence, 
w'hicli was an intolerable reproach to her; and with 
these words — the least which the occasion required, 
yet not without a sad dignity — he returned to his 
friends who had been sent on to Newcastle, -where they 
were ordered for the present to remain. Elizabeth 
w'as left to play out in character the rest of her ignoble 
game. To the ambassadors, whom she intended to 
deceive, it was a transparent farce ; and there was 
probably not a house in London^ Catholic or Protes- 
tant, where her conduct, which she regarded as a po- 
litical masterpiece, was not ridiculed as it deserved. 
But it must be allowed at least the merit of complete- 
ness. An elaborate account of the interview with 
Murray was sent to Randolph to be laid before the 
Queen of Scots ; Elizabeth accompanied it with an 
autograph letter in which she attempted to Elizabeth 
impose on the keenest-witted -woman living Marystuart. 
by telling her she wished “ she could have been pres- 
ent to have heard the terms in which she addressed 
her rebellious subject.” “ So far was she from espous- 
ing the cause of rebels and traitors,” she said, “ that 
she should hold herself disgraced if she had so much as 
tacitly borne wdth them ; ” ” she wished her name 
might be blotted out from the list of princes as un- 
worthy to hold a place among them,” if she had done 
tpiy such tiling.^ 

1 The Earl of Murray to Queen Elizabeth, from Westminster, October 
31: Scotch MSS. Rolls House. 

“ Aussy je luy (Randolph) ay declare tout an long le discours entre moy 
et ung de voz subji'.ctz lequel j’espereyous contentera; soubliaitant que vox 
wreillez en eusseiit Otc; juges pour y entendre et rhonntor et I’affection qua 


At the same time she wrote to Randolph himself, 
saying frankly that her first impulse on Murray’s ar- 
rival liad been to accept partially if not entirely the 
conditions of peace which the Queen of Scots had 
offered to Tamworth. If the Queen of Scots would 
promise not to molest either herself or her children in 
the possession of the English throne, she had been 
ready to pledge her word that nothing should be dozie 
in England in pi’ejudice of the Queen of Scots’ title to 
“ the second place.” On reflection, however, it had 
seemed imprudent to sliow excessive eagerness. She 
had therefore written a letter which Randolph would 
deliver ; and he might take the opportunity of saying 
that although the Darnley marriage had interrupted 
the friendship which had subsisted between the Queen 
of Scots and herself, yet that she desired only to act 
honourably and kindly towards her ; and if the Queen 
of Scots would undertake to keep the peace and would 
give the promise which she desired, she would send 
commissioners to Edinburgh to make a final arrange- 
ment.^ 

In a momentary recovery of dignity she added at the 
close of her letter that if the Queen of Scots refused, 
“ she would defend her country and subjects from such 
annoyance as might be intended, and would finally use 
all such lawful means as God should give her, to re- 
dress all offences and injuries already done or hereafter 
to be done to her or her subjects.” ^ But an evil spirit 
of trickery and imbecility had taken possession of Eliz- 

je monatrois en vostre endroit; tout au rebours de ce qu’on diet que je de- 
fendois voz mauvaisea subjeetz centre vous; laquelle cliose se tiendra tous- 
joura tr6s dloi"ni5e de raoii cojur, estant trop grande ignoniinie pour nne 
prineesse a souffrir, non que a Zaire; soubliaitant aiors qu’on me esbiouissa 
diiraug des princes coinme estant indigne de tenir lieu.” — Elizabetli to 
the Queen of Scots, October 29 : Scotch MSS. Balls House. 
i Elizabeth to Randolph, October 29; Ibid. 2 Ibid. 
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abetli’s intellect. The Queen of Scots naturally ex- 
pressed the utmost readiness to receive commissioners 
sent from England to concede so much of what she 
had asked. By the time Maiy’s answer came, her 
Majesty being no longer in a panic, had become sensi- 
ble of the indignity of her proposal. She ^ 
therefore bade Randolph “ so compass the 
matter that the Queen of Scots should rather send 
commissioners to England, as more honourable to her- 
self ; ” and “ if the Queen of Scots said, as it was like 
she would, that the Queen of England had offered to 
send a commission thither, he should answ&r that he in- 
deed said so and thought so, but that he did perceive 
he had mistaken her message.” ^ 

Elizabeth’s strength, could she only have known it, 
lay in the goodness of the cause which she represented. 
The essential interests both of England and Scotland 
were concerned in her success. She was the champion 
of liberty, and through her the two nations were 
emancipating themselves from spiritual tyranny. By 
the side of the Jesuits she was but a shallow driveller 
in the arts to which she condescended ; and she was 
about to find that after all the paths of honour were 
the paths of safety, and that she could have chosen no 
weapon more dangerous to herself than the chicanery 
of which she considered herself so accomplished a mis- 
tress. She had mistaken the nature of English and 
Scottish gentlemen in supposing that they would be the 
instruments of a disgraceful policy, and she had done 
her rival cruel wrong in believing that she could be 
duped wdth artifices so poor. 

“ Send as many ambassadors as you please to oiir 
Queen,” said Sir William Kirkaldy to Bedford ; “ they 
1 Elizabeth to Eandolpli, November 26 : Scotch MSS. Rolh House. 
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shall receive a proud answer. She thinks to have a 
force as soon ready as you do, besides the hope she has 
to have friendship in England. If force of men and 
ships come not with the ambassadors, their coming and 
travail shall be spent in vain.” ^ 

Even Cecil perhaps now deplored the effects of his 
own timidity. “ I have received,” wrote Bedford to 
him, “your gentle and sori'owful letter. It grieveth 
me that things will fi’ame no better. The evil news 
will be the overthrow of three hundred gentlemen of 
Scotland that are zealous and serviceable.” Too justly 
Bedford feared that the Scotch Protestants in their 
ProbaWe resentment, would “ become the worst ene- 
^ Kliza- mies that England ever had ; too clearly he 

auct. saw that Elizabeth by her miserable trifling 

had ruined her truest friends ; that however anxious 
she might be for peace “ the war would come upon her 
when least she looked for it ; ” and that Mary Stuart 
now regarded, her with as much contempt as hatred. 
“ Alas ! my lord,” he wnote to Leicester, “ is this the 
end ? God help us all and comfort these poor lords. 
There is by these dealings overthrown a good duke, 
some earls, many other barons, lords, and gentlemen, 
wise, honest, religious. Above all am I driven to 
bemoan the hard case of the Earl of Murray and the 
Laird of Grange, whose affection to this whole realm 
your lordship knows right -well. I .surely think there 
came not a greater overthrow to Scotland these many 
years ; for the wisest, honestest, and godliest are dis- 
comfited and undone. There is now no help for them, 
unless God take the matter in hand, but to commit 
themselves to their prince’s will and pleasure. And 
what hath England gotten by helping them in this 
1 Eirkaldy to Bedford, October 31: Scotch MSS. Bolls House. 
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sort ? even as many mortal enemies of them as before 
it had dear friends ; for otherwise will not that Queen 
receive tliein to mercy, if she deal no worse with them ; 
nor without open and evident demonstration of the 
same cannot they assure themselves of her favour ; and 
tlie sooner they thus do, the sooner they shall have hear 
to conceive a good opinion of them, and the sooner 
they shall be restored to their livelihoods.” ^ 

“ Greater account might have been made of the 
lords’ good-will,” wrote Randolph. “ If there be liv- 
ing a more mortal enemy to the Queen my mistress 
than this woman is, I desire never to be reputed but 
the vilest villain alive.” ^ « The lords,” concluded 

Bedford scornfully, “abandoned by man and turned 
over to (xod,, must now do the best they can for them- 
selves.” 

And what that was, what fruit would have grown 
from those strokes of diplomatic genius, had Mary 
Stuart been equal to the occasion, Elizabeth would ere 
long have tasted in deposition and exile or death. 
Randolph, faithful to the end, might say and unsay, 
might promise and withdraw his word, and take on 
himself the blame of his mistress’s changing humour ; 
Bedford, with ruin full in view before him, might 
promise at all risks “to obey her bidding.” But the 
Lords of Scotland were no subjects of England, to be 
betnayed into rebellion in the interests of a country 
wliich they loved with but half their hearts, and when 
danger came to be coolly “ turned over to God.” 
Miuyay might forgive, for Murray’s noble nature had 
no taint of self in it ; but others could resent for him 
what he himself could pardon. Argyle, his brother-in- 

1 Bedford to Leicester, November 5: Scotch MSS. Rolls Bouse 

8 Randolph to Leicester, bTovember 8. Ibid. 
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law, when he heard of that scene in Loudon, bade 
Eandolph tell his mistress “ he found it very strange : 
the Queen of Scots had made him many offers, and 
till that time he had refused them all; if the Queen 
of England would reconsider herself, he would stick to 
the English cause and fight for it wdth lands and life ; 
hut he demanded an answer within ten days. If she 
persisted, he would make terms with his own sover- 
eign.”^ The ten days passed and no answer came. 
Argyle withdrew the check which through the Scots 
of the Isles he had held over Shan O’Neil, and Ireland 
B*sentment blazed iuto fury and madness ; while Argyle 
himself from that day forward till Mary 
Stuart’s last hopes were scattered at Langside, became 
the enemy of all which till that hour he had most loved 
and fought for. 

Nor was Argyle alone in his anger. Sir James 
Melville saw the opportunity and urged on his mistress 
a politic generosity. From the day of her return from 
France he showed her that she had “ laboured without 
effect to sever her nobility from Englanct” “ The 
Queen of England^had now done for her what for her- 
self she could not do ; and if she would withdraw her 
prosecutions, pardon Murray, pardon Chatelherault, 
pai'don Kirkaldy and Glencairn, she might command 
their devotion forever.” ^ Melville found an ally 
where he could have least looked for it, to repeat the 
same advice. Sir ^Nicholas Throgmorton had for the 
last six years been at the heart of every Protestant 
conspiracy in Europe. He it was of whose experienced 
skill Elizabeth had availed herself to light the Seotch 
insurrection. His whole nature revolted against the 

1 Eandolph to Cecil, November 19. 

8 Melville’s Memoirs. 
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paltry deception of wliicli he had been made the in- 
strument ; and now throwing himself passionately into 
the interests of the Queen of Scots, he advised the 
Lords “ to sue for pardon at their oivn Queen’s hands, 
and engage never to offend her again for the satisfac- 
tion of any prince alive ; ” while more daringly and 
dangerously he addressed Mary Stuart himself. 


“ Your Majesty,” he said, “ has in England many 
friends who favour your title for divers re- 
spects ; some for conscience, thinking you ^n”®riterto 
have the right ; some from personal regard ; 
some for religion ; some for faction ; some for the ill-will 
they bear to Lady Catherine, your competitor. Your 
friends and enemies alike desire to see the succession 
settled. Parliament must meet next year at latest ; 
and it must be your business meanwhile to assure your- 
self of the votes of the majority, which if you will you 
can obtain. You have done wisely in marrying an 
Englishman ; we do not love strangers. Make no 
foreign alliance till you have seen what we can do for 
you. Keep on good terms with Prance and Spain, 
but do not draw too close to them. Go on moderately 
in religion as you have hitherto done, and you will find 
Catholics as well as Protestants on your side. Show 
clemency to the banished Lords. You will thus wdn 
many hearts in England. Be careful, be generous, 
and you will command us all. I do not write as ‘ a 
fetch ’ to induce you to take the Lords back ; it is 
thought expedient for your service by many who have 
no favour to them and are different from them in 
religion. 

“ The Earl of Murray has offended you it is true ; 
but the Protestants persuade themselves that his chief 
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fault in your eyes is his religion, and on that ground 
they take his side. Pardon him, restore him to favour, 
and win by doing so all Protestant hearts. The Lords 
will in no wise if they can eschew it be again in the 
Queen of England’s debt, neither by obtaining of any 
favour at your hand by her intervention, nor yet for 
any support in time of their banishment. Allow them 
their charges out of their own lands, and the greater 
part even of the English bishops will declare for you.” ^ 

Never had Elizabeth been in greater danger; and 
the worst features of the peril were the creations of 
her own untruths. Without a fuller knowledge of the 
strength and temper of the English Catholics than the 
surviving evidence reveals, her conduct cannot be 
judged w’ith entire fairness. Undoubtedly the utmost 
caution was necessary to avoid giving the Spaniards a 
pretext for interference ; and it is due to her to admit 
that her own unwillingness to act openly on the side 
of the northern lords had been endorsed by that of 
Cecil. Yet she had been driven into a position from 
which, had Mary Stuart understood how to use her 
advantage, she would scarcely have been able to extri- 
cate herself. If the Queen of Scots had relied on her 
own judgment she would pi'obably have accepted the 
advice of Melville, and Throgmorton, and her other 
English friends ; she would have declared an amnesty, 
and would have rallied all parties except the extreme 
Calvinist fanatics to her side. But such a policy would 
have involved an indefinite prolongation of the yoke 
which she had already found intolerable ; she must 
have concealed or suspended her intention of making 

^ Letter from Sir K. Throgmorton to the Queen of Scots; Printed by Si* 
*ameB Melville ; abridged. 
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a religious revolution, and she must have continued to 
act with a forbearance, tow'ards the Protestants which 
her passionate temper found more and more difficulty in 
maintaining. The counsels of David Ritzio injurious 
were worth an army to English liberty ; she R-te-o 
had surrendered herself entirely and ex- “Stuart:, 
clusively to Ritzio’s guidance; and when Melville at- 
tempted to move the dark and dangerous Italian “ he 
evidenced a disdain of danger and despised counsel.’' 
Ritzio, “ the minion of the Pope,” preferred the more 
direct and open road of violence and conquest, which 
he believed, in his ignorance of the people amongst 
wffiom he was working, to be equally safe for his misr 
tress, while it promised better for other objects which 
. e had in view for himself. Already every petition 
addressed to the crown was passing through his hands, 
and he was growing rich upon the presents which were 
heaped upon him to buy his favour. He desired rank 
as well as wealth ; and to be made a peer of Scotland, 
the reward which Mary Stuart intended for him, he 
required a share of the lands of the banished earls, 
the estates of Murray most especially, as food at once 
for his ambition and revenge. 

It is time to return to. his friend and emissary, 
Francis Yaxlee, who went at the end of Mission of 

. . . -n-i -T- Yaxlee to 

August on a mission to Philip. spMn. 

The conditions under which the King of Spain had 
promised his assistance seemed to have arrived. Mary 
Stuart had married Lord Darnley as he advised ; her 
subjects had risen in insurrection with the secret sup- 
port of the Queen of England, who was threatening 
to send an army into Scotland for their support. She 
had run into danger in the interests of the Church of 
Koine, and she looked with confidence to the most 
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Catholic King to declare for her cause. Yaxlee found 
Philip at the beginning of October at Segovia. Eliza- 
beth’s diplomacy had been so far successful that the 
Emperor Maximilian was again dreaming that she 
would marry the Archduke Charles. He was anxious 
to provide his brother with a throne : he had been 
wounded by Mary Stuart’s refusal to accept the Arch- 
duke, when his marriage with her had been arranged 
between himself and the Cardinal of Lorraine, with the 
sanction of the Council of Trent. Elizabeth had played 
upon his humour, and he had reverted to the scheme 
which had at one time been so anxiously entertained 
by his father and Philip.^ The King of Spain’s own 
hopes of any such solution of the English difficulty 
were waning ; yet he was unwilling to offend 
pwiip. the Emperor, and he would not throw away 
a card which might after all be the successful one. It 
was perhaps the suspicion that Philip was not acting 
towards her with entire sincerity which urged Mary 
Stuart into precipitancy ; or she might have wished 
to force Elizabeth into a position in which it would 
be impossible for any Catholic sovereign to counte-- 
nance her. But Elizabeth, on the one hand, had been 
too cautious, and Philip, on the other, though wishing 
well to the Queen of Scots and evidently believing 
that she w^as the only hope of the Catholic cause in 
England, yet could not overcome his constitutional 
slowness. He was willing to help her, yet only as 

1 “A noclie recibi una carta de Chantonnay del 27 del pasado en qvie 
me escribe que habieado dicho al Emperador de parte de V. M^. que si era 
necesario que, para que se hiciese el negocio del matrimonio del Archicluqus 
con la de Inglaterra, V. M<i. escribiese d la Eeyna de su mano sobrello. y 
que el Emperador le liabia respoiidido que no estaba desahuciado deste 
negocio, y le diria lo que sobrello habia de escribir a V. Md. El deseo ea 
grande que [el Emperador] tiene a este negocio.” — De Silva to Philip 
November 10: MS. Simaneat. 
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Elizabeth had helped the Scotch insurgents, with a 
secrecy which would enable him to disavow what he 
had done. He was afraid of the Huguenot tendencies 
of the French Government ; he was afraid that if he 
took an open part he might set a match to the mine 
which yras about to explode in the Low Countries : he 
therefore repeated the cautions which Alva had given 
Beton at Bayonne; he gave Yaxlee a bond 
for twenty tliousand crowns, which would be money w 
paid him by Granvelle at Brussels ; he prom- tike no 
ised if Elizabeth declared war to contribute 
such further sums as should be necessary, but he w^ould 
do it oply under shelter of the name of the Pope and 
through the Pope’s hands ; in his own person he would 
take no part in the quarrel ; the time, he said, was not 
ripe. He insisted especially that Mary Stuart should 
betray no intention of claiming the English throne 
during Elizabeth’s lifetime. It would exasperate the 
Queen of England into decisive action, and justify her 
to some extent in an immediate appeal to arms.^ As: 
little would he encourage the Queen of Scots to seek 
assistance from her uncles in France. She might 
accept money wherever she could get it, but to admit a 
French army into Scotland would create a greater 
danger than it would remove.^ 

With this answer Yaxlee was dismissed; and so 
anxious was Philip that Mary Stuart should know his 
opinion that he enclosed a duplicate of his reply to De 
Silva, with directions that it should be forwarded imme- 
diately to Scotland, and with a further credit for money 
should the Queen of Scots require it. 

1 “ Porque esto la escauclalizaria mucho y daria gran, ocasion para ejecu- 
tar contra ellos lo que pudiese, y en alguna maneraseria justificaraucauaa.’* 
Answer to Yaxlee: Mignet, Vol. II. p. 200. 

a Ibid. ' 
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Yet Philip was more anxious for her success and 
more sincere in his desire to support her than might be 
gathered from his cautious language to her ambassador : 
and his real feelings may he gathered from a letter 
which he wrote after Yaxlee had left Segovia to Cardi- 
nal Pacheco, his minister at Rome. 

PHILIP II. TO CAEDINAL PACHECO.i 

Odidber 16. 

“ I have received your letter of the 2d of Septem- 
ber, containing the message from “his Holiness on the 
assistance to be given to the Queen of Scots. As his 
Holiness desires to know my opinion, you must tell him 
first that his anxiety to befriend and support that most 
Philip ad- excellent and most Christian princess in her 
popeto^nd pi’esent straits is worthy of the zeal which he 
assistance, g]io^y„ for the good cause, and is 

what his disposition would have led me to expect. Tlie 
Queen of Scots has applied to myself as well as to his 
Holiness ; and possessing as I do special knowledge of 
the condition of that country, and having carefully con- 
sidered the situation of affairs there, I have arrived at 
the following conclusions : — 

“ There are three possibilities — 

“ 1. Either the Queen of Scots may find herself at 
war only with her own subjects, and may require assist- 
ance merely to reduces her own country to obedience 
and to maintain religion there ; or, 

“ 2. The Queen of England, afraid for her own 
safety, may openly support the rebels and heretics in 
tlieir insurrection, and herself undisguisedly declare 
war ; or, 

“ 3. The Queen of Scots may attempt to extort by 
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arms the recognition of her claims on the English suo 
cession. 

“ In either or all of these contingencies his Holinesi 
will act in a manner becoming his position and his char* 
acter if he take part avowedly in her behalf. I myself 
am unwilling to come prominently forwai’d, but I am 
ready to give advice and assistance, and that in the fol- 
lowing manner : — 

“ Suppose the first' case, that the Scotch rebels find 
no support from any foreign prince, their strength can-, 
not then be great, and the Queen of Scots with very 
little aid from us will be able to put them down. It 
will be sufficient if we send her money, which can be 
managed secretly ; and if his Holiness approves he will 
do well to send whatever sum he is disposed to give 
without delay. I shall myself do the same, and indeed 
I have already sent a credit to my ambassador in Eng- 
land for the Queen of Scots’ use. 

“ If the Queen of England takes an open part, more 
will be required of us, and secrecy will hardly be pos- 
sible even if we still confine ourselves to sending 
■ money. Whatever be done, however, it is my desire 
that it be done entirely in his Holiness’s name. I will 
contribute in my full proportion ; his Holiness shall 
have the fame and the honcax. 

“ The last alternative is far more difficult. I foresee 
so many inconveniences as likely to arise from it that 
the most careful consideration is required before any 
step is taken. Nothing must be done prematurely; 
and his Holiness I think should write to the. Queen of 
Scots and caution her how she proceeds. A false move 
may ruin all, while if she abide her time she cannot 
fail to succeed. Her present care should be to attach 
her English friends to herself more firmly, and wher- 
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ever possible to increase their number ; but above all 
she should avoid creating a suspicion that she aims at 
anything while the Queen of England is alive. The 
question of her riglit to the succession must be contin- 
ually agitated, but no resolution should be pressed for 
until success is certain. If she grasp at the crown tod 
soon she will lose it altogether. Let her bide her time 
before she disclose herself, and meanwhile I will see in 
what form we can best interfere. The cause is the 
cause of God, of whom the Queen of Scots is the 
champion. We now know assuredly that she is the 
sole gate through which religion can be restored in 
England ; all the rest are closed.” 

The unfortunate Yaxlee, having received his money 
November, in Flanders, was hurrying hack to his mistress, 
turning^to^ when he was caught in the Channel by a 
diowned.’ November gale, and -was flung up on the 
coast of Northumberland a mangled body, recognizable 
only by the despatches found upon his person. They 
told Elizabeth little which she did not know already. 
She w'as perhaps relieved from the fear of an immediate 
interposition from Spain, the expectation of which, as 
much as any other cause, had led to the strangeness of 
her conduct. But she knew herself to be surrounded 
with pitfalls into which a false step might at any 
moment precipitate her ; and she could resolve on 
nothing. One day she thought of trying to persuade 
the Queen of Scots to establish “ religion ” on the Eng- 
lish model ; “ or if that could not be obtained that 
there might be liberty of conscience, that the Protes- 
tants might serve God their own way without molesta- 
tion.” ^ Then again, in a feeble effort to preserve her 

1 Instructions to Commissioners going to Scotland, November, 150$. 
Cotton MS3., Calig S, 10. 
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dignity, she would once more attempt to entrap tli® 
Queen of Scots into sending commissioners to England 
to sue f9r a settlement of the succession, which natu- 
rally did but increase Mary Stuart’s exasperation.^ 
Botliwell made a raid on the Borders, and carried off 
five or six English prisoners. The Earl of Bedford 
made reprisals, in the faint hope that it might force 
Elizabeth into a more courageous attitude. She first 
blamed Bedford; then, stung by an insolent letter 
from the Queen of Scots, she flashed up with momen- 
tary pride and became conscious of her injustice to 
Murray. 

The Scotch Parliament was summoned for the en- 
suing February, when Murray and his friends would 
be required to appear, and if they failed to present 
themselves would be proceeded against for high trea- 
son, The Queen of Scots at Ritzio’s instigation was 
determined to carry an act of attainder and forfeiture 
against them, which Elizabeth felt herself bound in 
honour to make an eiffort to prevent. So anxious she 
had been for the first two months after they had come 
to England to disclaim connexion wdth them that she 
had almost allow’ed them to starve ; and Randolph on 
Christmas- day wrote to Cecil that Murray “ had not 
at that time two crowns in the world.” ^ But this 
neglect was less the result of deliberate care- SMember. 
lessness than of temporary panic; and as the begiiwto 

, ,11 1 1 recover her- 

aiarm cooled down she recovered some per- seif, 
ception of the obligations under which she lay. 

At, length therefore, she consented for herself to 
name two commissioners if the Queen of Scots would 
name two others ; and in writing on the subject to 

^ fawittoipn ta Cecil, ■Decemijer 15: Scotch MSB. 

• Same to same, December 25 : if (S. Ibid. 
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Baiidolpb, under her first and more generous impulse, 
she said that “ her chief intention in their meeting was, 
if it might he, that some good might be done for the 
Earl of Murray.” Her timidity came back upon her 
before she had finished her letter ; she scored out the 
words and wrote instead “ the chief intention of this 
meeting on our part is, covertly though not manifestly^ 
to procure that some good might be done 
January, for the Earl.” ^ More painful evidence she 
could scarcely have given of her perplexity and alarm. 

Bedford and Sir John Foster were named to repre- 
sent England. The Queen of Scots, as if in deliberate 
insult, named Bothwell as a fit person to meet with 
them ; and even this, though wounded to the quick, 
Elizabeth endured, lest a refusal might “ increase her 
malice.” ^ 

So the winter months passed away ; and the time 
was fast approaching for the meeting of the “-Scottisli 
Parliament. The Queen of Scots was by this time 
pregnant. Her popularity in England was instantly 
tenfold increased 5 while from every part of Europe 
warningc came thicker and thicker that mischief was ' 
in the wind. “ The young King and Queen of Scots,” 
wrote Sir Thomas Smith from Paris, “ do look for a 
further and a bigger crown, and have more intelligence 
and practice in England and in other realms than you 
think for. Both the Pope’s and the King of Spain’s 
hands be in that dish further and deeper than I think 
you know. The ambassadors of Spain, Scotland, and 
the Cardinal of Lorraine be too great in their devices 
for me to like. The Bishop of Glasgow looks to be a 
cardinal, and to bring in Popery ere it be long, not 

1 Elizabeth to Randolph, January 10 j Sco^cA iljfS/S. iZoZ& SoiiM. 

- Same to same, February 25 iansrfojcne JfjS^f. 
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only into Scotland but into England. I bare cause to 
say to you vigilaU ! ’’ ^ 

“It is written,” Randolpli reported to Leicester, 
“ that this Queen’s faction increasetli greatly among 
you. I commend you for that ; for so shall you have 
religion overthrown, your country torn in pieces, and 
never an honest man left alive that is good or goilly. 
Woe is me for you when David’s (Ritzio’s) son shall 
be a king of England.” ^ 

At length a darker secret stole abroad that Pius the 
Fifth, who had just succeeded to the Papal chair, had 
drawn away Catherine de Medici from the freer and 
nobler part of the French people ; that she had entered 
on the dark course which found its outcome on the clay 
of St. Bartholomew ; and that a secret league Catholic 
had been formed between the Pope and the Eufopefor 
King of France and the Guises for the up- 
rooting of the reformed faith out of France 
by fair means or foul. Nor was the conspii’acy confined 
to the Continent ; a copy of the bond had been sent 
across to Scotland which Randolph ascertained that 
Mary Stuart had signed.^ At the moment when it 
ai’rived she had been moved in some slight degree by 
Melville’s persuasions, and perhaps finding that Philip 
also advised moderation, she was hesitating whether 
slie should not pardon the lords after all. But the 
Queen - mother’s messenger, M. de Yillemont, en- 
treated that she would under no circumstance whatever 
permit men to return to Scotland wdio had so long 
thwarted and obstructed her. The unexpected sup- 
port from France blew her passion into flame again ; ^ 

1 T. Smith to Cecil, March, 1565-66 : French MBS. Rolls JJous^ 

* Bandolph to Leicester, January 29: Scotch MSS. Molls Home. 

s Randolph to Cecil, February 7: MS. Jbid. 

•* Melville’s Memoirs. 
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Eandolplij under her first and more generous impulse, 
she said tliat “ her chief intention in their meeting was, 
if it might be, that some good might be done for the 
Earl of Murray.” Her timidity came back upon her 
before she had finished her letter ; she scored out the 
words and wrote instead “ the chief intention of this 
meeting on our part is, covertly though not manifestly^ 
to procure that some good might be done 
January. Earl.” ^ More painfiil evidence she 

could scarcely have given of her perplexity and alarm. 

Bedford and Sir John Poster were named to repre- 
sent England. The Queen of Scots, as if in deliberate 
insult, named Bothwell as a fit person to meet with 
them ; and even this, though wounded to the quick, 
Elizabeth endured, lest a refusal might “ increase her 
malice.” ^ 

So the winter months passed away; and the time 
was fast approaching for the meeting of the 'Scottish 
Parliament. The Queen of Scots was by this time 
pregnant. Her popularity in England was instantly 
tenfold increased; while from every part of Europe 
warningc came thicker and thicker that mischief was ' 
in the wind. “ The young King and Queen of Scots,” 
wTote Sir Thomas Smith from Paris, “ do look for a 
further and a bigger crown, and have more intelligence 
and practice in England and in other realms than you 
think for. Both the Pope’s and the King of Spain’s 
hands be in that dish further and deeper than I think 
you know. The ambassadors of Spain, Scotland, and 
tlie Cardinal of Lorraine be too great in their devices 
for me to like. The Bishop of Glasgow looks to be a 
cardinal, and to bring in Popery ere it be long, not 

1 Elizabeth to Randolph, January 10: Scoich MBS. Rolh Home. 

* Same to same, February a; iflnscfowne 
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onlj mto Scotland but into England. I have cause to 
sslj to jou vigilate / ^ 

“It is written,” Randolpli reported to Leicester, 
“ tliat this Queen’s faction increaseth greatly among 
you. . I commend you for that ; for so shall you have 
religion overthrown, your country torn in pieces, and 
never an honest man left alive that is good or godly. 
Woe is me for you when David’s (Ritzio’s) son shall 
be a king of England.” ^ 

At length a darker secret stole abroad that Pius the 
Fifth, who had just succeeded to the Papal chair, had 
drawn away Catherine de Medici from the freer and 
nobler part of the French people ; that she had entered 
on the dark course which found its outcome on the day 
of St. Bartholomew ; and that a secret league oathoUc 
had been formed between the Pope and the Europe for 
King of France and the Guises for the up- 
rooting of the reformed faith out of France 
by fair means or foul. Nor was the conspiracy confined 
to the Continent ; a copy of the bond had been sent 
across to Scotland which Randolph ascertained that 
Mary Stuart had signed.*^ At the moment when it 
arrived she had been moved in some slight degree by 
Melville’s persuasions, and perhaps finding that Philip 
also advised moderation, she was liesitating whether 
she should not pardon the lords after all. But the 
Queen - mother’s messenger, M. de Villemont, en- 
ti’eated that she would under no circumstance whatever 
permit men to return to Scotland who had so long 
thwarted and obstructed her. The unexpected sup- 
port from France blevr her passion into flame again ; ^ 

1 Sir T. Smith to Cecil, March, 1569-66: French MSS. Bolls Eotm. 

* Bandolph to Leicester, January 29 : Scotch MSS. Bolls Home. 

8 Randolph to Cecil, February 7 ; JjfiS. Ibid. 

< Melville’s iimoiVs, 
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and she looked only to the meeting of the Parliament, 
trom wJuch the strength of the Protestants would now 
be absent, not only to gratify her own and Pitzio^s re- 
venge but to commence her larger and long-cherished 
projects. She determined to make an effort to induce 
the Estates to reestablish Catholicism as the religion 
of Scotland, leaving the Protestants for the present 
with liberty of conscience, but with small prospect of 
retaining long a privilege which when in power they 
iiad refused to their opponents. 

The defeat of the Lords and the humiliating exhi- 
bition of Elizabeth’s fears had left Mary Stuart to out- 
ward appearance mistress of the situation. There was 
no power m Scotland which seemed capable of resistin.^ 
her. She wrote to Pins to congratulate him on her 

him ihat with the help of God and his Holiness she 
would leap over the wall.”i Bedford and Eaadolph 
eased to hope ; and Murray, in a letter modestly 
and mournfully beautiful, told Cecil that unless Eliza- 
teth interfered, of which he had now small expecta- 
tion, for anything that he could judge ” he and his ' 

friends were wrecked forever.2 « ana ms 

Suddenly, and from a quarter least expected, a little 
cloud rose over the halcyon prospects of the Queen of 
Scots, wrapped the heavens in blackness, and burst 

Maiy Stuart was but a great actress. The “ woman ” 
had a drama of her own going on behind the scenes ; 
tm theatre caught fire; the mock heroics of the Cath- 
ohc crusade burnt into aslies; and a tremendous do- 
S Europe*'^'^^ revealed before the astonished eyes 

1 Mary Stuart to the Pope, January 21, 35GG: Mignet. 

Muriay to Cecil, January 0; Scotek RolkHome. 
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Towards the dose of 1565 rumours went abroad in 
Edinburgh, coupled with the news that the Queen was 
enceinte, that she w^as less happy in her rcteuary. 
marriage than she had anticipated. She bctwiienthe 
had expected Darnley to be passive in her Scots and 
hands, and she was finding that he was too band, 
foolish to be controlled : a proud, ignorant, self-willed 
boy was at the best an indifferent companion to an ac^ 
complished woman of the world ; and when he took 
upon himself the airs of a king, when he affected to 
rule the country and still more to rule the Queen, he 
very soon became intolerable. The first ojien differ- 
ence between them arose from the appointment of 
Bothw-ell as lieutenant-general in preference to Len- 
nox. The Lennox clan and kindred, the Douglases, 
the Ruthvens, the Lindsays, who were linked together 
in feudal afiinity, took the affront to themselves ; and 
Darnley, supported by Ins friends, showed his resent- 
ment by absenting himself from the Court. 

“ The Lord Darnlej'-,” wrote Randolph on the 20th 
, of December,^ “ followetli his pastimes more than the 
Queen is content withal ; what it will breed hereafter 
I cannot say, but in the mean time there is some mis- 
Hking between them.” 

It was seen how Darnley at the time of his marriage 
grasped at the title of king. As he found his washes 
thwarted he became anxious, and his kinsmen with 
him, that the name should become a reality, crown 
and “ the crown matrimonial ” be legally 
secured to him at the approaching Parliament. But 
there w^ere signs abroad that his wash would not be 
acceded to ; Mary Stuart was unwilling to part wdth 
her power for the same reason that Darnley required it. 

1 Scotch MSS. Bolls House. 
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On Christmas-clay Randolph wrote again of “ strange 
alterations.” “ A while ago,” he said,^ “ there was 
nothing hut King and Queen ; now the Queen’s hus- 
band is the common word. He was wont in all writ- 
ings to be first named ; now he is placed in the second. 
Lately there were certain pieces of money coined with 
their faces Henricus et Maria j these are called in and 
others framed. Some private disorders there are 
among themselves ; but because they may be but 
aniantium irce or ‘ household words ’ as poor men 
sjjeak, it makes no matter if it grow no further.” 

In January a marked affront was passed on Darn- 
ley. M. Rambouillet brought from Paris “ the Order 
of the Cockle ” for him. A question rose about his 
shield. Had “ the crown matrimonial ” been intended 
for him he would have been allowed to bear the royal 
arms. The Queen coldly “ bade give him his due,” 
and he was enrolled as Duke of Rothsay and Earl of 
Ross.2 Darnley retaliated with vulgar brutality. He 
gave roistei'ing parties to the young French noblemen 
in Rambouillet’s train and made them drunk.® 

One day he was dining with the Queen at the 
loose iMng house of a merchant in Edinburgh. He was 
of Darnley. drinking hard as usual, and when she tried 
to check him “ he not only paid no attention to her 
remonstrance, hut also gave her such words as she left 
the place with tears.” Something else happened also, 
described as “vicious,” the nature of which may be 
guessed at, at some festivity or other on “ Inch 
Island ; ” ^ and as a natural consequence the Queen 

I Scotch 3f8S. RoUs Souse. 

^ K.nox\ History of the Re/oi'mation, 

8 « Sick with draughts of aqua composif a.” 

* Sir William Drury to Cecil, February 16 : Cotton MSS., Calig. S 10. 
Printed in Keith. 
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“ witlidrew her company ” from the Lord Darnley ; a 
staircase connected their rooms, but they slept apart.^ 

Side by side with the estrangement from her hus- 
band, Mary Stuart admitted Ritzio to closer intimacy 
and closer intimacy. Signor David, as he St stuart 
was called, became the Queen’s inseparable 
companion in the council-room and the cabinet. At 
all hours of the day he was to be found with her in her 
apartments. She kept late hours, and he was often 
alone with her till midnight. He had the control of 
all the business of the State ; as Darnley grew trouble- 
some his presence was dispensed with at the Council, 
and a signet, the duplicate of the King’s, was intrusted 
to the favoured secretary. Finding himself so deeply 
detested by the adherents of Lennox, Ritzio induced 
the Queen to show favour to those among the banished 
Lords who were most hostile to the King and were 
least determined in their Protestantism. Chatelhe- 
rault was pardoned and allow'-ed to return as a support 
against the Lennox faction in case of difficulty ; ^ while 
among the Congregation — as was seeh in one of Ran- 
dolph’s letters — the worst construction was placed on 
the relations between the Queen and the favourite. 

Thus a King’s party and a Queen’s party had 
shaped themselves within six months of the marriage : 
Scotland was the natural home of conspiracies, for law 
was powerless there, and social duty was overridden 

1 Kuthven’s Narrative: Keith. 

2 » The Duke of Chatelherault, finding so favourable address, hath much 
displeased both the King and his father, who is in great inislikirig of the 
Queen. She is very weary of him. TMs it is that those that depend 
wholly on him are not liked of her, nor they that follow her in like manner 
are not liked of him, as David and others. If there should between her and 
the Lord Darnley arise such controversy as she could not well appease, the 
Duke’s aid she would use.” — Drury to Cecil, February 16 : Cotton M88., 
Cdi<]. B. 10. 
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by the more sacred obligation of affinity or private 
bond. On the 18th of February (the date is impor- 
tant) Randolph thus wrote to Leicester ; — 

“ I know now for certain that this Queen repenteth 
her marriage, that she hateth the King and all his kin ; 
I know that he knoweth himself that he hath a par- 
taker in play and game with him ; I know that there 
are practices in hand contrived between the father and 
the son to come by the crown against her will ; I know 
that if that take effect whicii is intended, David, "with 
the consent of the King, shall have his throat cut 
within these ten days. Many things and grievouser 
and worse are brought to my ears, yea of things in- 
tended against the Queen’s owm person.” ^ 

It was observed on the first return of Lennox that 
the enmities and friendships of his family intersected 
and perplexed the leading division between Catholics 
and Protestants. Lord Darnley had been brought to 
Scotland as the .representative of the English Catholics 
and as a support to the Catholic faction ; hut it was 
singular that the great Scottish families most nearly 
connected with him were Protestants ; wdrile the Gor- 
Bivisionsin dons, the Hamiltons, the Betons, the rela- 
tions generally of Chatelherault, who was 
party. Lcimox’s principal rival, were chiefi.y on the 
opposite side. The confusion hitherto had worked ill 
for the interests of the Reformers. The House of 
Douglas had preferred the claims of blood to those of 
religion : the Earl of Ruthven, though Murray’s fi’iend, 
was Darnlej’s uncle, ^ and had stood by the. Queen 

1 Printed in Tjtler’s SiMoryof Scotland. 
s Buthven bad married a balf-sister of Lady Margaret Lennox. 
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tlirongli the struggle of tlie'summer ; Lindsay, a Prot- 
estant to the backbone, had married a Douglas and 
went with the Earl of Morton ; the desire to secure 
the crown to a prince of their own blood and race had 
overweighed all higher and nobler claims. 

Tlie desertion of so large a section of his friends had 
been the real cause of Murray’s failure ; Protestantism 
was not dead in Scotland, but other interests had par- 
alyzed its vitality, just as four years before Murray’s 
eagerness to secure the English succession for his sister 
had led him into his first and fatal mistake of support- 
ing her in refusing to ratify the Treaty of Edinburgh. 
The quarrel between the Queen and her husband flung 
all parties hack into their natural places ; Lennox, who 
twenty years before bad been brought in from France 
in the interest of Henry the Eighth as a check on Car- 
dinal Beton, drifted again into his old position in the 
front of the. Protestant league ; and Barnley’s demand 
for the matrimonial crown, though in himself the mere 
clamour of disappointed -vanity, was maintained by 
powerful noblemen, who though they neither possessed 
nor deserved the confidence of the Reformers, yet were 
recognizing too late that they had mistaken their in- 
terest in leaving them. 

But the matrimonial crown it became every day 
more clear that Darnley was not to have ; 

Ritzio above all others was held responsible of latko. 
Tor the Queen’s resolution to refuse it, and for this, as 
xn* a thousand other reasons, lie was gathering hatred, 
cn his devoted head. A foreigner, who had come to 
^Scotland two years before as a wandering musician, 
was thrusting liirnself into the administration of the 
countij, and pushing from their places the fierce lords 
who U,ad been accustomed to dictate to their sovereign. 
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As a last stroke of insolence, he was now aiming at the 
Chancellorship, of which the Queen was about to de- 
prive, in Ills favour, the great chief of the House of 
•Douglas. 

While their blood was set on fire ivith these real 
and fancied indignities. Lord Darnley, if his word 
was to be believed, went one night between twelve 
and one to the Queen’s room. Finding the door 
locked he knocked, but could get no answer. At 
length, after he had called many times, and had threat- 
ened to break the lock, the Queen drevr back the bolt. 
He entered, and she appeared to be alone, but on 
searching he found Ritzio half-dressed, in a closet.^ 

Darnley’s word was not a good one : he was capable 
of inventing such a story to compass his other pur- 
poses, or if it was true it might have been innocently 
explained. The Queen of Scots frequently played 
cards with Ritzio late into the night, and being' a per- 
son entirely careless of appearances, she might easily 
have been alone with him’ with no guilty intention 
under the conditions which Darnley described. How- 
ever it was, he believed or pretended that he had 
parniey found evidence of his dishonour, and commu- 
Q,neeuof nicated his discovery to Sir George Douglas, 
ness. another ot ms mothers brothers, %vho, at 
Darnley’s desire j on the 10th of February informed 
tlie Earl of Ruthven. 

1 “ L’une cause de la mort de David est que le Roy quelques jours aupa- 
ravant, environ une heure apr^ss minuict, seroit alld heurter a la cliainbre de 
ladicte dame, qui estoit audessns de la sienne; et d’aultant que aprd's avoir 
phisiciirs ibis lieurtd I’on ne liiy respondoit ■ point il auroit apelle soiivant 
la Koyne, la priant de ouvrir, et enfin la menaijant de rompre. la porto: a 
cause de quojr elle lui auroit ouyert. Laqueile ledict Roy trouva scole 
dedans ladicte ehaiubrc; mais ayant cherchd partout il auroit tvouve dedans 
sou cabinet ledict David en chemise, convert seullement d’une robhe fonr- 
r4e.” “Analyse d’une ddpdche deM. deFoix a la Reyne more: Teidet, 
Vol. IL p. 267. 
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Once before, it appeared, “ the nobility had given 
Darnley counsel suitable to his honour ” — that is to 
say, they had intimated to him their own views of Rit- 
zio’s proceedings and character. Darnley had be- 
trayed them to the Queen, who had of course been 
exasperated. Ruthven had been three months ill ; he 
w^as then scarcely able to leave his bed, and was in- 
clined at first to run into no further trouble ; but 
pressed at length by Darnley’s oaths and entreaties, he 
saw in what bad occurred an oppoi'tunity for undoing 
his work of the summer, and for bringing back the 
banished Lords. Parliament w'as to meet in the first 
week in March to proceed with the forfeitures, so that 
no time was to be lost. Ruthven consulted Argyle, 
who was ready to agree to anything w'hich w’ould save 
Murray from attainder. Maitland, wdio, since liis con- 
duct about the marriage, had been under an eclipse, 
gave his warm adhesion ; and swdftly and Conspiracy 
silently the links of the scheme were welded. Riwoand 
The plan was to punish the miserable minion Murray, 
wdio, whatever his other offences, was notoriously the 
chief instigator of the Queen’s bitterness against her 
brother, and to give the coveted crown matrimonial to 
Darnley, provided he on his part “ would take the 
part of the Lords, bring them back to their old rooms, 
and establish religion as it was at the Queen’s home- 
coming.”^ 

The conspirators, for tbeir mutual security, drew a 
‘‘ bond,” to wdiich they required Darnley’s signature, 
that be might not afterwards evade his responsibility. 
On tlieir side, they “ undertook to be liege subjects to 
the said Prince tienry, to take part with him in all his 
.lawful actions, causes, and quarrels, to be friends to his 
i Eandolph to Cecil, Febjvaiy 20: JtfEiS. RoUs Emse. 
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friends and enemies to liis enemies.” At tlie Parlia- 
ment they would obtain for him “ the crown matrimo- 
nial for his life ; ” and “ failing the succession of their 
sovereign, they would maintain his I'ight to the crown 
of Scotland after her death.” Religion should be 
“ maintained and established as it was on tlie arrival 
of their sovereign lady in the realm.” “ They would 
spare neither life, lands, goods, nor possessions in set- 
ting forward all things to the advancement of the said 
noble prince, and would intercede with the Queen of 
England for favour to be shown both to himself and 
to his mother.” 

Darnley promised in return that the banished noble- 
men “ should have free remission of all their faults ” 
as soon as the possession of the crown matrimonial en- 
abled him to pardon them, and till he obtained it he 
undertook to prevent their impeachment. The Lords 
might return at once to Scotland in full possession of 
“ their lands, titles, and goods.” If they “ were med- 
dled with,” he would stand by them to the uttermost, 
and religion should be established as they desired.^ 

Copies of these articles were carried by swift mes- 
sengers to Newcastle. Ritzio’s name was not men- 
tioned there was nothing in them to show that more 
was intended than a forcible revolution on the meet- 
ing of Parliament ; and such as they were, they were 
promptly signed by Murray and his friends. Argyle 
subscribed, Maitland subscribed, Rutliven subscribed ; 
Morton hesitated, hut at the crisis of his uncertainty, 
Mary Stuart innocently carried outlier threat of de- 
priving him of the Chancellorship, and he added his 
name in a paroxysm of anger. It need not be sup- 
posed that the further secret was unknown to any of 
1 Bond subscribed March 6, 1566 : (ScofcA MSS. Rolls Home. 
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them, but it was undesirable to commit the darker feat- 
ures ot the plot to formal writing. 

Meanwdiile the Queen of Scots, all unconscious of 
the deadly coil which was gathering round her, had 
chosen the moment to order Randolph to leave Randolph is 
•Scotland. She entertained not the faint- 
est suspicion of the conspiracy, but she knew 
that the English ambassador had shared Murray’s 
secrets, that he liad been Elizabeth’s instrument in 
keeping alive in Scotland the Protestant faction, and 
that so long as he remained, the party whom she most 
detested would have a nucleus to gather round. Be- 
lieving that she could do nothing which Elizabeth 
would dare to resent, she called him before the 
Council, charged him with holding intercourse with 
her rebels, and bade him begone.^ The opportunity 
was ill selected, for Elizabeth had been for some time 
recovering her firmness ; she had sent Murray money 
for his private necessities ; in the middle of Febru- 
ary slie had so far overcome both her economy and 
her timidity that she supplied him with a thousand 
pounds, “ to be employed in the common cause and 
maintenance of religion ; ” ^ and before she heard of 
the treatment of Randolph, she had taken courage to 
write with something of her old manner to the Queen 
Scots herself. 

“ She had not intended,” she said, to have written 
,>n the subject again to her, but hearing that her inter- 
cession hitherto in favour of the Lords had been not 
>^nly fruitless, but that at the approaching Parliament 

1 The Queen of Scots to Elizabeth, February 20; Scotch MSS. MoUt 

2 Acknowledgment by the Earl of MuiTay of the receipt of inoner? tyojsn 
Queen’s Majesty, February, 1566: -l/S. Ibid. 
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the Queen of Scots meant to proceed to the worst ex- 
tremities, she would no longer forbear to speak her 
mind.” The Earl of Murray had risen in arms against 
her only to prevent her marriage and for tlie defence 
of his own life from the malice which was borne him ; 
he w^as the truest and best of her subjects ; and there- 
fore, she said, “ in the interest of both the realms we 
are moved to require you to have that regard that the 
Earl and others with him may be received to your 
grace, or if not that you will forbear proceeding against 
him and the others until some better opportunity move 
you to show them favour.” ^ 

In this mood Elizabeth was not inclined to bear wdth 
patience the dismissal of her ambassador. Proudly and 
coldly she replied to Mary Stuart’s announcement of 
what she had done, “ that inasmuch as the Queen of 
Scots had been pleased to break the usages of nations 
and pass this affront upon her, as this was the fruit of 
the long forbearance which she had herself shown, she 
'would be better advised before .she entered into any 
further correspondence ; she would take such measures 
as might be necessary for her own defence ; and for the 
Earl of Murray, to deal plainly, she could not for her 
honour and for the opinion she had of his sincerity and 
loyalty towards his country but see him relieved in 
England, whereof she thought it convenient to adver- 
^ tise the Queen of Scots : if harm came of it 
slie trusted God would convert the evil to 
those that were the cause of it.”^ 

The first and probably the second of these letters 
never reached tiieir destination ; the events wdiich were 

1 Elizabeth to the Queen of Scots, February 24 : Scotch MSS. RolU 
Mouse. 

2 Same to same, March 3 : ioj!S£/o!one ilfSS. 8. 
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going forward in Scotland rendered entreaties and 
threats in behalf of Murray alike unnecessary Ran- 
dolph, though ordered off, was nnwilling to go till he 
saw the execution of the plot: he made excuses for 
remaining till an escort came to his door with orders to 
see him over the frontiers, and he was compelled to 
obey. Bothwell met him on the road to Berwick with 
apologies and protests ; but Randolph said he knew that 
Bothwell and one others — no doubt Ritzio — were 
those who had advised his expulsion. They 'desired to 
force Elizabeth to declare war, when Bothwell hoped 
“ to win his spurs.” ^ 

Far enough was the Queen of Scots from the tri- 
umphant war which she was imagining ; far enough 
was Bothwell from his spurs, and Ritzio from his Chan- 
cellorship and the investiture of the lands of Murray. 
The mine was dug, the train was laid, the match was 
lighted, to scatter them and their projects all to the 
winds. 

The Parliament was summoned for Monday the 11th 
of Pebruajy ; on the 12th the Bill of Attainder against 
the Lords wai. to he brought forward and pressed to im- 
mediate completion. On Friday the 8th the conspira- 
tors sent a safe-conduct signed by Darnley to bring 
Murray back to Scotland. Lord Hume had been gained 
over and had undertaken to escort his ])arty through 
the inarches, and before the Earl and his companions 
could reach Edinburgh all would be over.® 

The outline of the intended proceedings was sketched 

1 “ A great business is in haiiA in Scotland, -which -will bring about the 

recall of the Earl of Murray, .so that we have forborne to forward your Maj- 
esty’s letters in liis behalf.” — Kandolph and -Bedford to Elizabeth, March 
6: Scotch MSS. Rolls House. ' 

2 Randolph to Cecil, March 6 : MS. Ibid. 

8 Bedford and Randolph to Cecil and Leicester, March 8: il/S. Ibid. 


by Randolph for Cecil’s information on his arrival at 
Berwick. 

BEDFOKD AND RiNDOLPH TO CECn..i 

Berwich, March 6. 

The Lord Darnley, weary of bearing the name of a 
Aflketch of king and not having the honour pertaining to 
such a dignity, is in league with certain of the 
lords for a great attempt, whereby the noblemen now 
out of tlieir country may without great difficulty be 
restored and in the end tranquillity ensue in that coun- 
try. Somewhat we are sure you have heard of diverse 
discords and jars between tbe Queen and her husband ; 
partly for that she hath refused him the crown matri- 
monial, partly for that he liath assured knowledge of 
such usage of himself as altogether is intolerable to be 
borne, which if it were not over-well known W'e would 
both be very loth that it could be true. To take away 
this occasion of slander he is himself determined to be 
at the apprehension and execution of him whom he is 
able manifestly to charge wdth the crime, and to have 
done him the most dislionour that can be to any man, 
much more being as he is. We need not more plainly 
describe the person — you have heard of the man 
whom we mean. 

“ The time of execution and performance of these 
matters is before the Parliament, as near as it is. To 
this determination there are privy in Scotland these — 
Argyle, Morton, Ruthven, Boyd, and Lidington ; in 
England these — Murray, Grange, Rothes, myself 
(Bedford), and the writer hereof (Randolph). 

If the Queen will not yield to persuasion, we know 
not how they propose to proceed. If she make a power 
^ Scotch MS B<me, 
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at liome slie will be fought with ; if she seek aid from 
abroad the country will be placed at the Queen’s Maj- 
esty’s disposal to deal as she think fit.” 

Ill the blindness of confidence, and to prevent the 
chance of failure in Parliament, Mary Stuart Meeting of 

,,,,,, , . , , , the Scotch 

liad collected the surviving peers of the old Parliament. 
“ spiritual estate,” the Catholic bishops and abbots, and 
placed them “ in the antient manner,” intending, as she 
herself declared,^ “to have done some good aiient the 
restoring the auld religion, and to have proceeded 
against the rebels according to their demerits.” On 
Thu’rsday the 7th she presided in person at tlie choice 
of the Lords of the Articles, naming with her own 
mouth “ such as would say what she thought expedient 
to the forfeiture of the banished Lords ; ” ^ and ou Fri- 
day there was a preliminary meeting at the Tolbooth 
to prepare the Bill of Attainder. The Lords of the 
Articles,^ carefully as they had been selected, at first 
reported “ that they could find no cause sufficient for 
so severe a measure.” ^ The next day — Saturday ■ — 
the Queen appeared at the Tolbooth in person, and 
after “ great reasoning and opposition ” carried her 
point. “ There was no other way but the totenaed^^ 
Lords should he attainted.” ^ The Act was Murray, 
drawn, the forfeiture Avas decreed, and required only 
the sanction of the Estates.® 

1 The Queen of Scots to the Archbishop of Glasgow, April 2: Keith. 

2 Euthven’s Narrative,. — “Who chose the Lords of the .Articles?” 
Ruthven said to the Queen. “Not I,” said the Queen. “Saving your 
presence,” said he, “you chose them all, and nominated them ’ ■ 

3 The Lords of the Articles were a committee chosen from the Three 
Estates, and according to law, chosen hy the Estates, to prepare the xneaa* 
•ires which were to ha submitted to Parliament, 

* Ruthven’s Narrative. 

® Knox. 

* The Queen of Scots to the Archbishop of Glasgow, April 2: Keith 


The same day, perhaps at the same hour, when 
Mary Stuart was exulting in the consciousness of tri» 
umph, the conspirators were completing their prepara- 
tions. Sunday the 10th had been the day on which 
they had first fixed to strike their blow. But Darnley 
was impatient. He swore that “ if the slaughter was 
not hasted ” he would stab David in the Queen’s pres- 
ence with his own hand. Each hour of delay was an 
additional risk of discovery, and it was agreed that the 
deed should be done the sam6 evening. .Ruthven pro- 
posed to seize Ritzio in his own room, to try him be- 
fore an extemporized tribunal, and to hang him at the 
market cross. So commonplace a proceeding however 
would not satisfy the imagination of Darnley, who 
desired a more dramatic revenge ; he would have his 
enemy seized in the Queen’s own room, in the very 
sanctuary of his intimacy ; “ where she might be 
taunted in his presence because she had not entertained 
her husband as she ought of duty.” Tlie ill-spirited 
hoy, in retaliation for treatment which went, it is likely, 
no further than coldness and contempt, had betrayed 
or invented his own disgrace, to lash his kindred into 
fury and to break the spirit of the proud woman who 
had humbled him with her scoim. 

The Queen’s friends — Huntly, Athol, Sutherland, 
Bothwell, Livingston, Fleming, Sir James Balfour, and 
others — were in Edinburgh for the Parliament, and 
had rooms in Holyrood ; but as none of them dreamt 
of danger there were no troops there but the ordinary 
guard, which was scanty and could be easily overpow- 
ered. It was arranged that as soon as darkness had 
closed in, the Earl of Morton, with a party of the Doug- 
lases and their kindred, should silently surround the 
palace : at eight o’clock the doors should be seized and 
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no person pei-mittod to go out or in ; while Morton 
himself, with a sufficient number of trusted friends, 
should take possession of the staircase leading to the 
Queen’s rooms, and cut off communication with the 
rest of the building. Meanwhile the rest — 

But a plan of the rooms is necessary to make ^J,oin8 in 
the story intelligible. The suite of apart- 
nients occupied by Mary Stuart were on the first floor 
in the northwest angle of Holyrood Palace. They 
communicated in the usual way by a staircase with the 
large inner quadrangle. A door from tlie landing led 
directly into the presence chamber ; inside the presence 
chamber was the bedroom ; and beyond the bedroom a 
small cabinet or boudoir not more than twelve feet 
square, containing a sofa, a table, and two or three 
chairs. Here after the labours of the day the Queen 
gave her little supper parties. Darnley’s rooms were 
immediately below, connected with the bedroom by a 
narrow spiral staircase, w'hich opened close to the little 
door leading into the cabinet. 

“ Knowing the King’s character, and that he would 
have a lusty princess afterwards in his arms,” the con- 
spirators required his subscription to another bond, by 
which he declared that all that was done Themuraer 
“was his own device and intention ; ” and 
then after an early supper together, Kuthven, though 
so ill that he could hardly stand, with his brother 
George Douglas, Ker of Faldonside, and one other, 
followed Darnley to his room, and thence with hushed 
breath and stealthy steps they ascended the winding 
stairs. A tapestry curtain hung before the cabinet. 
Leaving his companions in the bedroom, Darnley raised 
it and entered. Supper was on the table ; the Queen 
was sitting on the sofa, Ritzio in a chair opposite to her, 
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and Murray’s loose sister, tlie Countess of Ai’gyle, on 
one side. Arthur Erskine the equerry, Lord Robert 
Stuart, and the Queen’s French physician were in at- 
tendance standing. 

Darnley placed himself on the sofa at his wife’s side. 
She asked him if he had supped. He muttered some- 
thing, threw his arm round her waist, and kissed her. 
As she shrunk from him half surprised, the curtain was 
again lifted, and against the dark background, alone, 
his corslet glimmering through the folds of a crimson 
sash, a steel cap on his head, and his face pale as if he 
had risen from the grave, stood the figure of Ruthven. 

Glaring for a moment on Darnley, and answering 
his kiss w'ith the one word “ Judas,” Mary Stuart con- 
fronted the awful apparition, and demanded the mean- 
ing of the intrusion. 

Pointing to Ritzio, and with a voice sepulchral as 
his features, Ruthven answered : 

“ Let yon man come forth ; he has been here over 
long.” 

“ What has he done ?” the Queen answered ; “ he 
is here by my will.” “ What means this? ” she said, 
turning again on Darnley. 

The caitiiF heart was already flinching. “ Ce n’est 
rien 1 ” he muttered. “ It is nothing ! ” ^ But those 
whom he had led into the business would not let it end 
in nothing. 

“ Madame,” said Ruthven, “ he has offended your 
honour ; he has offended your husband’s honour ; he 

1 Bedford and Randolph in their report from Berwick, said the King 
answered, “It was against her honour.” But these words were used by 
Ruthven. An original report, printed by Teulct, Vol. II. p. 2G2, compared 
with that given by Mary herself in the letter to the Archbishop of Glasgow, 
printed in Keith, creates a belief that the words in the text were thosa 
which Darnley really used. They are more in keeping with his characte?. 
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has caused your Majesty to banish a great part of the 
nobility that he might be made a lord; he has been 
the destroyer of the commonwealth, and must , learn 
his duty better.” 

“ Take the Queen your wife to you,” he said to 
Darnley, as he strode forward into the cabinet. 

The Queen started from, her seat “ all amazed,” and 
threw herself in his way, wdiile Ritzio cowered trem- 
bling behind her and clung to her dress. 

Stuart, Erskine, and the Frenchman, recovering 
from their astonishment, and seeing Ruthven apparently 
alone, “ made at him to thrust him out.” 

“ Lay no hands on me,” Ruthven cried, and drew 
his dagger; “I wdll not be handled.” In another 
moment Faldonside and George Douglas were at his 
side. Faldonside held a pistol at Mary Stuart’s breast ; 
the bedroom door behind was burst open, and the dark 
throng of Morton’s followers poured in. Then all w^as 
confusion ; the table was upset, Lady Argyle catching 
a candle as it fell. Ruthven thrust the Queen into 
Darnley’s arms and bade him hold her ; while Faldon- 
side bent Ritzio’s little finger back till he shrieked with 
pain, and loosed the convulsive grasp with which he 
clung to his mistress. 

“ Do not hurt him,” Mary said, faintly. “ If he 
has done wrong he shall answer to justice.” 

“ This shall justify him,” said the savage Faldonside, 
drawing a cord out of his pocket. He flung a noose 
round Ritzio’s body, and while George Douglas 
snatched the King’s dagger from its sheath, the poor 
wretch was dragged into the midst of the scowling 
crowd and borne away into the darkness. He caught 
Mary’s bed as he passed ; Faldonside struck him 
sharply on the wrist ; he let go with a shriek, and as 


lie was Imrned througli the anteroom the cries of his 
agony came back upon Mary’s ear : “ Madame, ma- 
dame, save me I save me I — justice — I am a dead 
man ! spare my life I” 

Unhappy one ! his life would not be spared. They 
had intended to keep him prisoner through the night, 
and hang him after some form of trial ; but vengeance 
would not wait for its victim. He was borne alive, as 
far as the stairhead, when George Douglas, with the 
words, “ This is from the King,” drove Darnley’s dag- 
ger into his side : a moment more and the whole fierce 
crew were on him like hounds upon a mangled wolf ; 
he was stabbed through and through, with a hate 
which death was not enough to satisfy, and w- as then 
dragged head foremost down the staircase, and lay at 
its foot with sixty wounds in him. 

So ended Ritzio, unmourned by living soul, save her 
whose favour had been his ruin, unheeded, now that 
he was dead, as common carrion, and with no epitaph 
on his remains except a few brief words from an old 
servant of the palace, so pathetic because so common- 
place. The body was carried into the lodge and flung «. 
upon a chest to be stripped for burial. “ Here is his 
destiny,” the porter moralized as he stood by ; ‘4br on 
this chest was his first bed when he came to this place, 
and there now he lieth, a very niggard and misknown 
knave.” ^ 

Tlie Queen meanwhile fearing the worst, but not 
knowing that Ritzio actually was dead, had struggled 
into her bedroom, and was there left with Ruthven 
and her husband, Ruthven had followed the crowd 
for a moment, but not caring to leave Darnlcy alone 
with lier, had returned. She had thrown herself sob- 
1 JJuthvea’s Narraliwt 


bing upon a seat ; tlie Earl bade her not be afraid, no 
harm was meant to her ; what was done was by the 
King’s order. 

“Yours!” she said, turning on Darnley as on a 
snake; “ was this foul act yours? Coward! wretch! 
did I raise you out of the dust for this ? ” 

Driven to bay, he answered sullenly that he had good 
cause ; and then his foul nature rushing to his lips, he 
flung brutal taunts at her for her intimacy with Ritzio, 
and complaints as nauseous of her treatment of him- 
self. ^ 

“ Well,” she said, “ you have taken your last of me, 
and your farewell ; I shall never rest till I give you as 
sorrowful a heart as I have at this present.” 

Ruthven tried to soothe her, but to no purpose. 
Could she have trampled Darnley into dust upon the 
spot she would have done it. Catching sight of the 
empty scabbard at his side, she asked him where his 
dagger was. 

He said he did not know. 

“ It will be known hereafter,” she said ; “ it shall 
be dear blood to some of you if David’s be spilt. Poor 
David ! ” she cried, “ good and faithfiil servant ! may 
God have mercy on your soul.” 

Fainting between illness anci excitement, Ruthven 

1 The expressions themselves are better unproduced. The conversation 
rests on the evidence of Euthven, which is considerably better than Darn- 
ley’s, and if it was faitlifiilly related might justify Randolidi’s view of the 
possible parentage of James the Sixth. Bat the recollection of a person 
who had been just concerned in so tremendous a scene was not likely to be 
very exact. Bedford and Randolph believed the worst: “ It is our part,” they 
said in a despatch to the English Council, “rather to pass tlie matter over 
in silence than to make any reiiearsal of things committed to its in secret; 
but we know to whom we write; ” and they went on to describe the sup- 
posed conversation word for word as Ruthven related it. Those who are 
curious in Court scandals may refer to this letter, vrhich has been printeii 
by Mr. Wright in the first volume of EVaah^iUmd her Times. 
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with a half apology sank into a chair and called for 
wine. 

“ Is this your sickness ?” she said bitterfy. “If I 
die of my child, and the commonwealth' come to ruin, 
there are those who will revenge me on the Lord 
Enthven.” Running over the proud list of friends with 
which she had fooled her fancy, she threatened him 
with Philip, and Charles, and Maximilian, and her 
uncles, and the Pope. 

“ Those are over great persons,” Ruthven answered, 
“to meddle with so poor a man as me. No harm is 
meant you. If aught has been done to-night wdiich 
you mislike, your husband, and none of us, is the 
cause.” 

The courage and strength wdth which the Queen 
had hitherto borne up began to give way. 

“ What — what have I done to be thus handled ? ” 
she sobbed. 

“ Ask your husband,” said the Earl. 

“ No,” she said, “ I will ask you. I will set my 
crown before the Lords of the Articles, and if they 
find I have ofiended, let them give it where they 
please.” 

“ Who chose the Lords of the Articles ? ” Ruthven 
answered -with a smile ,*■ “ you chose them all.” 

At tins moment the boom was heard of the alarm 
bell in Edinburgh. A page rushed in to say that 
there was fighting in the quadrangle ; and the Earl, 
leaning heavily on a servant’s arm, rose and went 
down. Huntly, Sutherland, and Bothwell, hearing 
the noise and confusion, had come out of their rooms 
to know^ what it meant. Morton’s followers required 
them to surrender ; they had called a few servants 
about them, and were defending themselves against 
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heavy ockls wlien Ruthven appeared. Ill as lie was, 
lie thrust himself into the meMe, commanded both 
sides to drop their arms, and by the glare of a toi'ch 
read to them Darnley’s bond. “ The banished earls,” 
he said, “ would be at Holyrood in the morning, and 
he prayed that all feuds and passions might be buried 
in the dead man’s grave.” 

The Queen’s friends, surprised and outnumbered, 
affected to be satisfied; the leaders on both sides 
shook hands ; and Bothwell and Huntly withdrew to 
their own apartments, forced open the windows, 
dropped to the ground and fled. 

This disturbance was scarcely- over when the Pro- 
vost of Edinburgh came put of the Canongate with 
four hundred of the town guard, and demanded the 
meaning of the uproar. The Provost was a supporter 
of the Queen ; Mary dashed from her seat, wrenched 
back the casement, and cried out for help. 

“ Sit down,” some ruffian cried. “ If you stir you 
shall be cut in collops and flung over the walls.” ^ 

^ She was dragged away, and Darnley, whose voice was 
well known, called out that the Queen was well, that 
what had been done was done by orders from himself, 
and that they might go home. The citizens bore no 
good will to Ritzio : too familiar with wild scenes to 
pay much heed to them, they inquired no fui’ther, and 
went back to their homes, leaving eighty of their num- 
ber to assist Morton in the guard of the palace. 

Ruthven returned for a moment, but only to call 
Darnley away and leave the Queen to her rest. The 
King withdrew, and with him all the other actors in 

^11 he spoaher is not known. Mary says in her letter to the Archbishop 
01 (ylasgow, ‘ The Lords in our face declared tbat we should be cut down-’* 

It was not Kuthven, who was still absent. ' 
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tlie late tragedy tpIio had remained in the scene of it. 
The ladies of the court were forbidden to enter, and 
Mary Stuart was locked alone into her room amidst the 
traces of the fray, to seek such repose as she could find. 

So closed Saturday the 9th of March at Holyrood. 
Murder of The Same night another dark deed was done 
AdaiuBiack. Edinburgh, which passed scarce noticed in 
the agitation of the murder of Ritzio. Mary of Lor- 
raine, the year before her death, had a chaplain named 
Adam Black ; he was a lax kind of man, and after 
being detected in sundry moral improprieties, had been 
banished to England, where he held a cure in the 
English Church near Newcastle. His old habits 
remained with him : he acknowledged to Lord Bedford 
one bad instance of seduction ; but it is to be supposed 
that he had merit of some kind, for Mary Stuart, as 
soon as she was emancipated from the first thraldrom 
of the Puritans, recalled him, took him into favour, and 
appointed him one of the court preachers. He had bet- 
ter have remained in Northumberland. A citizen en- 
countered him a little before Christmas in some room 
or passage where he should not have been. He 
received “ two or three blows with a cudgel and one 
with a dagger,” and had been since unable to leave his 
bed. While Edinburgh was shuddering over the scene 
in the palace, a brother or husband who had matter 
against the chaplain — the same, perhaps, who had 
stabbed him — finished his work, and murdered the 
wounded wretch where he lay.^ 

In the morning at daybreak a proclamation went 
out in the King’s name that the Parliament was post- 
poned, and that “ all bishops, abbots, and Papists 
should depart the town.” Murray wms expected in a 
1 Itaiidolph to Cecil, March 13: Scotch MSS. Rolls House. 
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few hours ; no one knew how deep or how far the 
conspiracy had gone, and the Catholics, uncertain 
what to do, offered no resistance. What was to be 
done wdtli the Queen was the next difficulty. They 
had caged their bird, but it might be less easy to hold 
her ; and if they believed the Queen was crushed or 
broken, the conspirators knew little of the temper 
which they had undertaken to control : sleeping behind 
that grace of form and charm of manner there lay a 
spirit which no misfortune could tame — a nature like 
a panther’s, merciless and beautiful — and along with 
it ever}’- dexterous art by which women can outwit the 
coarser intellects of men. 

In the silence and solitude of that awful night, she 
nerved herself for the Avork before her. With the 
grey of the twilight she saw Sir James Melville pass- 
ing under her window, and called to him to bring the 
city giiax'd and rescue her ; but Melville bowed and 
passed on ; at that moment rescue was impossible ; 
she had nothing to depend upon but her own courage 
and her husband’s folly. Could she escape, her friends 
would rally round her, and her first thought was to fly 
in the disguise of one of her gentlewomen. But to 
escape alone, even if possible, would be to leave Darn- 
ley with the Lords ; she resolved to play a bolder game, 
to divide him fi’om them, and carry him off, and to 
leave them wdthout the name of a king to shield their 
deed. 

In the first agony of passion, she had been swept 
away from her self-control, and she had poured on her 
husband the full stream of her hate and scorn. He 
returned to her room on the Sunday morning to find 
her in appearance subdued, composed, and Marystuart 
affectionate. To Mary Stuart it was an easy uamiey 
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matter to play upon the selfish, cowardly, and sensual 
nature of Darnley. As E/Uthven had foreseen, she 
worked upon him by her caresses ; she persuaded liim 
that he had been fatally deceived in his supposed in- 
juries ; but she affected to imagine that lie had been 
imposed on by the arts of others, and when he lied she 
pretended to believe him. She uttered no word of re- 
proach, but she appealed to him through the child — 
his child — whose safety was endangered ; and she 
prayed that at least, situated as she was, she might not 
be left entirely among men, and that her ladies might 
be allowed to attend her. 

.Soft as the clay of which he was made, Darnley ob- 
tained the reluctant consent of Morton and Ruthven. 
The ladies of the palace were admitted to assist at the 
Queen’s morning toilet, and the instant use she made 
of them was to communicate with Huntly and Both- 
well. The next point was to obtain larger liberty for 
herself. Towards the afternoon “ she made as though 
she would part with her child ; ” a midwife was sent 
for, who with the French physician insisted that she 
must he removed to a less confined air. To Darnley • 
she maintained an attitude of dependent tenderness ; 
and fooled in his idle pride by the prayers of the 
woman whom he believed that he had brought to his 
feet, he was led on to require that the guard should be 
removed from the gate, and that the exclusive charge 
of her should be committed to himself. 

The conspirators, “ seeing that lie was growing ef- 
feminate, liked liis proposals in no way ; ” they warned 
him that if he yielded so easily “ both he and they' 
would have cause to repent ; ” and satisfied that the 
threat of miscarriage was but trick and policy,” they 
refused to dismiss a man from his post, and watched 
the palace with unremitting vigilance. 
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So passed Sunday. As the dusk closed in a troop 
of horse appeared on the road from Dunbar. Ketumof 
In a few moments more the JEarl of Murray 
■was at the gate. 

It was not thus that Mary Stuart had hoped to meet 
her brother. His head sent home by Botliwell from 
the Border, or himself brought back a living prisoner, 
with the dungeon, the scaffold, and the bloody axe — 
these were the images which a few weeks or days be- 
fore she had associated with the next appearance in 
Edinbm’gh of her father’s son. Her feelings had un- 
dergone no change. He knew some secrets about her 
which she could not pardon the possessor, and she 
hated him with the hate of hell ; but the more deep-set 
passion paled for the moment before a thirst for revenge 
on Ritzio’s murderers. 

On alighting the Earl was conducted immediately 
to the Queen’s presence. The accomplished actress 
threw herself sobbing into his arms. 

“ Oh my brother,” she said as she kissed him, “if 
you had been here I should not have been so uncourt- 
eously handled.” 

, Murray had “ a free and generous nature.” But a 
few hours had passed since she had forced the unwill- 
ing Lords of the Articles to prepare a Bill of Attainder 
against him ; but her shame, her seeming helplessness, 
and the depth of her fall touched him, and he shed 
tears. 

The following morning Murray, Ruthven, Morton, 
and the rest of the party, met to consider the 

1 . , , \ , t t T • 1 • March 11, 

next step winch they siiould take. Little is 
known of their deliberations except from the suspected 
source of a letter from Mary Stuart to the Archbishop 
of Glasgow. Some, she said, proposed to keep her a 
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perpetual prisoner, some to put her to death, some 
“ that she should be warded in Stirling Castle till she 
had approved in Parliament what they had done, es- 
tahlislied their religion, and given to the King the 
whole government of the realm.” 

Some measure of this sort they were without doubt 
prepared to venture ; it had been implied in the very 
nature of their enterprise : yet to carry it out they re- 
quired Darnley’s countenance, and fool and coward as 
they knew him to be, they had not fathomed the depth 
of his imbecility and baseness. While the Lords were 
in consultation, the Queen had wormed the whole 
secret from him ; he told her of the plot for the return 
of Murray and his friends, with the promises which 
had been made to himself ; he revealed every name 
that he knew, concealing nothing save that the murder 
had been his own act and design and provoked by his 
accusations against herself ; he had forgotten that his 
own handwriting could be produced in deadly witness 
against him. From that moment she played upon him 
like an instrument ; she showed him that if he re- 
mained with the Lords he would be a tool in their • 
hands ; she assured him of the return of her own affec- 
tion for him, and flattered his fancy with visions of 
greatness which might be in store for him if he would 
take his place again at her side ; she talked of “ his 
allies the confederate princes,” who would be displeased 
if he changed his religion ; she appealed again to the 
unborn heir of tlieir united greatness, and she bound 
him soul and body to do her bidding. 

After possessing him with the plans which she hcd 
formed to escape, she sent him to the Lords to promise 
in her name that she was ready to forget the past, and 
to bury all unkindness in a general reconciliation. 
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They felt instinctively that what they had done could 
never really be pardoned ; but Ruthven, Morton, and 
Murray returned with Darnley to her presence, when 
again with the seeming simplicity of which she was so 
finislied a mistress, she repeated tlie same assiu’ances. 
She was ready, she said, to bind herself in writing if 
they would not trust her word ; and while the two 
other noblemen were drawing a form for her to sign, 
she took Murray by the hand and walked with liim for 
an hour. She then retired to her room. Darnley, as 
soon as the bond was ready, took charge of it, promis- 
ing to return it signed on the following day ; and 
meanwhile he pressed again that after so much conces- 
sion on her part they were bound to meet her wdth 
corresponding courtesy, and to spare her the ignominy 
of being longer held a prisoner in her own palace. 

Had they refused to consent, an attempt would have 
been made that night by Bothwell to carry her off by 
force., But to reject the request of Darnley, whose 
elevation to a share of the throne was the professed 
object of the conspiracy, was embarrassing and perhaps 
dangerous ; they gave way after another warning ; the 
guard was withdrawn, Rutliven protesting as he yielded 
that “• whatever bloodshed followed should be on the 
King’s head.” 

The important point gained, Darnley would not 
awake suspicion by returning to the Queen ; he sent 
her word privately that “all was well; ” and at eight 
in the evening Stewart of Traquair, Captain of the 
Royal Guard, Arthur Erskine, “ whom she would 
trust with a thousand lives,” and Standen, a young 
and gallant gentleman, assembled in the Queen’s room 
to arrange a plan for the escape from Holyrood. The 
first question was where she was to go. Though the 
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gates were no longer occupied, the palace would doubt- 
less be watched; and to attempt flight and to fail 
would be certain ruin. In the Castle of Edinburgh 
she would be safe with Lord Ei’skine, but she could 
reach the castle only through the streets, which w^ould 
be beset with enemies ; and unfit as she was for the 
exertion she determined to make for Dunbar. 

She stirred the blood of the three youths with the 
most touching appeal which could be made to the gen- 
erosity of man. Pointing to the- child that was in her 
womb she adjured them by their loyalty to save the 
unborn hope of Scotland. So addressed they w-ould 
have flung themselves naked on the pikes of Morton’s 
Mary Stuart troopers. They sw(we they would do her 
bidding be it what it would ; and then “ af- 
ter her sweet manner and wise directions, she dismissed 
them till midnight to put all in order as she herself 
excellently directed.” 

“ The rendezvous appointed with the horses was 
near the broken tombs and demolished sepultures in 
the ruined Abbey of Holyrood.” ^ A secret passage 
led underground from the palace to the vaults of the 
abbey ; and at midnight Mary Stuart, accompanied by 
one servant and her husbaxid, — who had left the Lords 
lander pretence of going to bed, — “ crawled through 
the charnel-house, among the bones and skulls of the 
antient kings,” and “ came out of the earth ” where 
the horses were shivering in the March midnight air. 

The moon was clear and full. “ The Queen with 
incredible animosity was mounted en croup behind Sir 
Arthur Erskine upon a beautiful English double geld- 
visghtto “the King on a courser of Naples ; ” 

Duniiar. away — away — past Restalrig, past 

1 Then standing at the southeastern angle of the Eoyal Chapel. 
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Artliiir’s Seat, across tlie bridge and across the field of 
Musselburgh, past Seton, past Prestonpaus, fast as 
their horses could speed ; “ six in all — their Majesties, 
Erskine, Traquair, and a chamberer of the Queen.” 
In two hours the heavy gates of Dunbar had closed 
behind them, and Mary Stuart was safe.^ 

Whatever credit is due to iron fortitude and intel- 
lectual address, must be given without stint to this ex- 
traordinary woman. Her energy grew with exertion ; 
the terrible agitation of the three preceding days, the 
wild escape, and a midnight gallop of more than twenty 
miles within three months of her confinement, would 
have shaken the strength of the least fragile of human 
frames ; but Mary Stuart seemed not to know the 
meaning of the word exhaustion ; she had scarce 
alighted from her horse than couriers were flying east, 
west, north, and south, to call the Catholic nobles to 
her side ; she wrote her own story to her minister at 
Paris, bidding the Archbishop in a postscript anticipate 
the false rumours which would be spread against her 
honour, and tell the truth — her version of the truth 
— to the Queen-mother and the Spanish ambassador. 

To Elizabeth she wrote wdth her own hand, fierce, 
dauntless, and haughty, as in her liigliest prosperity.^ 
“ 111 at ease with her escape from Holyrood, and suf- 
feidng from the sickness of pregnancy, she demanded 

The account of the escape is taken from a letter of Antony Stanclen, 
preserved among the Cecil MSS. at Hatfield 5 the remaining details of the 
murder and the circumstances connected 'with it, are collected from liuth- 
ven’s Nan'ative, printed, in Keith; the letters of Bedford and Randolph, 
printed by Wright; the trvo Italian accounts in the seventh volume of 
Labunort’; Calderwood’s Ilislayy ; Mary Stuart’s letter to the Archbishop 
of Glasgo\v, and a letter of I’aul de Foix, printed bj’' Teulet. 

2 This letter may be seen in the Rolls Honse; the strokes thick and 
slightly uneven from excitement, but strong, firm, and without sign of trem- 
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tokn whether the Queen of England intended to 
support the traitors who had slain her most faitliful 
servant in her presence. If she listened to their cal» 
nmnies and upheld them in their accursed deeds, s le 
^yas not so unprovided of friends as her sister might 
dream; there were princes enough to take up her 
quaiTel in such a cause.” _ _ ^ 

The loyalty of Scotland answered well its sovereign s 
summons. The faithful Bothwell, ever foremost in 
good or evil in Mary Stuart’s service, brought in the 
night-riders of Liddesdale, the fiercest of the Border 
marauders ; Huntly came, forgetting his father and 
brother’s death, and his own long imprisonment; the 
Archbishop of St. Andrew’s — an evil omen to Darn- 
ley — was followed by a thousand Hamiltons ; Ers- 
kine, from the Castle, sent word of his fidelity ; and 
the Earl Marshal, Athol, Caithness, and a hundred 
more, hurried to Dunbar with every trooper that they 
could raise. In four days the Queen found herself at 
the head of a small army of eight thousand men. 

On the other hand, the conspirators’ plans were dis- 
concerted hopelessly by the flight of the King. 
plexed, divided, uncertain what to do when the slight- 
est hesitation was ruin — they lost confidence in one 
another and in their cause. Had they held together, 
they could still have collected force enough to fight. 
The Western Highlands were at the devotion of Ar- 
gyle, and he at any time could command his own 
terms ; but Elizabeth’s behaviour in the preceding 
autumn had forever shaken Argyle s policy. The 
Queen, “ not venturing,” as she said herself, “ to have 
so many at once on her hands,” sent to say she vvmuld 
pardon the rebellion of the summer, and would receive 
into fav’'our all who had not been present at or been 
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concerned in the murder of Ritzio. “They seeing 
now their liberty and restitution oifered them Avere 
content to leave those who were the occasion of their 
return, and took several appointments as they could.” ^ 
Glencairn joined Mary at Dunbar ; Rothes followed ; 
and then Argyle, the central pillar of the Protestant 
party. Three only of those who had been in England 
refused to desert their friends — the stainless, noble 
Murray, Kirkaldy of Grange, and the Laird of Patar- 
row. “ These, standing so much upon their honour and 
promise, would not leave the other without likelihood 
to do them good.” ^ 

Thus, within a week from her flight, Maiy Stuart 
was able to return in triumph to Edinburgh, Mary stuart 
She had succeeded so entirely that she was Edinburgh, 
already able to throw off the mask towards Darnley. 
Sir James Melville met her on the I’oad: she “la- 
mented to him the King’s folly and ingratitude ; ” and 
it was to no purpose that the old far-sighted diploma- 
tist warned her against indulging this new resentment 
the grudge never left her heart,^ and she had made 
the object of it already feel the value of the promises 
with which she had wrought upon his weakness. “ The 
King spoke to me of the lords,” said Melville, “ and it 
appeared that he was troubled that he had deserted 
them, finding the Queen’s favour but cold.” ^ 

The conspirators, or “ the Lords of the new attempt- 
ate,” as they were called, made no effort to resist. 
Erskine threatened to fire on them from the Castle, and 
before the Queen reached Holyrood, Ruth- 
Yen, Morton, Maitland, Lindsay, Faldonside, spiratois. 
even Knox, were gone their several ways, most of 

1 Eandolph to Cecil, March 21. 2 ibid. 

8 Melville’s Memoirs. * Ibid, 
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them making for the Border to take shelter with Bed- 
ford at Berwick. Murray, too, left Edinburgh with 
them, and intended to share their fortunes ; but Ruth- 
ven and Morton, generous as himself, wrote to beg 
him, “ as the rest had fallen off’, not to endanger him- 
self on their account, hut to make his pei ,ce if he was 
able ; ” ^ and Murray, feeling that he would do more 
good for them and for his country by remaining at 
home than by going with them into a second exile, re- 
turned to his sister, and was received with seeming 
cordiality. 

Bothwell, whose estates had been forfeited for his 
share in the Arran conspiracy, was rewarded for his 
services by “ all that had belonged to Lidington.” The 
unfortunate King, “ contemned and disesteemed of all,” 
was compelled to drain the cup of dishonour. He de- 
clared before the Council “ that he had never coun- 
selled, commanded, consented to, assisted, or approved ” 
the murder of Ritzio. His words were taken down in 
writing, and published at the market-cross of every 
town in Scotland. The conspirators retorted with 
sending the Queen the bond which they had exacted 
from him, in which he claimed the deed as exclusively 
his own ; while the fiigitives at Berwick addressed a 
clear, brief statement of the truth to the Governmer^ 
in England : 

MORTON AND RUTHVEN TO CECIL .2 

Berioick, March 27, 

“ The very truth is this : — the King having con- 
ceived a deadly hatred against David Ritzio, an Ital- 
ian, and some others, his accomplices, did a long time 
1 Randolph to Cecil, March 21; Scotch MSS. Bolls Home. 
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ago move unto his ally the Lord Ruthven that he 
might in no way endure the misbehaviour and offence 
of the foresaid David, and that he might he fortified by 
him and some others of the nobility to see the said Da- 
vid executed according to his demerits ; and after due 
deliberation, the said Lord Ruthven communicated 
this the King’s mind to the Eaid of Morton, with 
whom, having deeply considered the justice of the 
King’s desires in respect of the manifold misbehaviours 
and misdeeds of the said David Ritzio, tending so man- 
ifestly to the great danger of the King’s and Queen’s 
Majesties and the whole estate of that realm and com- 
monweal — he not ceasing to abuse daily his great es- 
tate and credit to the subversion of religion and the 
justice of the realm, as is notoriously known to all 
Scotland, and more particularly to us — we, upon the 
considerations aforesaid, found good to follow the King’s 
determination anent the foresaid execution ; and for di- 
vers considerations we were moved to haste the same, 
considering the approaching Parliament, wherein de- 
termination was taken to have ruined the whole nobil- 
ity that then was banished ; whereupon we perceived 
to follow a subversion of religion wdthin the realm, 
and consequently of the intelligence betwixt tlie two 
realms grounded upon the religion ; and tO" the execu- 
tion of the said enterprise the most honest and the most 
worthy were easily induced to approve and fortify the 
King’s deliberation. 

“ How be it, in action and manner of execution, 
more was followed of the King’s advice, kindled by an 
extreme choler, than we minded to have done. 

“ This is the truth, whatever the King say now, and 
we are ready to stand by it and prove it,” 
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CHAPTER X. 

The murder of Ritzio had deranged Mary Stuart^s 
projects in Scotland, and had obliged her to postpone 
Increasing intended restoration of Catholicism ; but 
fiTry Stuart ^1®!“ parties in England was ratlier in- 

injingiand. Q^eased than injured by the interruption of a 
policy which would have alarmed the moderate Prot- 
estants. The extreme Puritans still desired to see the 
succession decided in favour of the children of Lady 
Catherine Grey ; but their influence in the state had 
been steadily diminishing as the Marian horrors receded 
further into the distance. The majority of tlie peers, 
the country gentlemen, the lawyers and the judges, 
were in favour of the pretensions which were recom- 
mended at once by justice and by the solid interests 
of the realm. The union of the crowns of Scotland 
and England was the most serious desire of the wisest 
of Elizabeth’s statesmen, and the marriage of Mary 
Stuart with Darnley had removed the prejudice which 
had attached before to her alien birth. 

The difficulty which had hitherto prevented lier 
recognition had been the persist(jncy with which she 
identified herself with the party of revolution and 
Ultramontane fanaticism. Tlie English people had 
no desire for a Puritan sovereign, but as little did 
they wish to see again the evil days of Bonner and 
Gardiner. They were jealous of their national inde- 
pendence ; they had done once for all with the Pope, 
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and they would have no priesthoods, Catholic or Cal- 
vinist, to pry into their opinions or meddle with their 
personal liberty. For a creed they would he best con- 
tented with a something which would leave them in 
communion wuth Christendom, and preserve to them 
the form of superstition without the power of it. 

Had Elizabeth allowed herself to be swayed by the 
ultra-Protestants, Mary Stuart would have appealed to 
arms and would have found the weightiest portion of 
the nation on her side. Had the Queen of Scots’ pre- 
tensions been admitted, so long as her attitude to the 
Reformation was that of notorious and thorough-going 
hostility, she would have supplied a focus for disaffec- 
tion. A prudent and reasonable settlement would 
have been then made impossible ; and England sooner 
or later would have become the scene of a savage civil 
war like that which had lacerated France. 

Elizabeth, with the best of her advisers, expected that 
as she grew older Mary Stuart would consent to guar- 
antee the liberties which England essentially valued, 
and that bound by conditions ■w'hich need not have in- 
fringed her own liberty of creed, she could be accepted 
as the future Queen of the united island. It was with 
this view that the reversion of the crown had been 
held before Mary Stuart’s eyes coupled with the terms 
on which it might be hers, wdiile the Puritans had been 
forbidden to do anything w'hich might have driven her 
to the ultimatum of force. 

The intrigues with Spain, the Darnley marriage, 
and the attitude which the Queen of Scots had assumed 
in connexion w'ith it, had almost precipitated a crisis. 
Elizabeth had been driven in despair to throw herself 
on the fanaticism of the Congregation, to endorse the 
iemands of Knox that the Queen of Scots should ab- 
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jure lier own religion, and afterwards to retreat from 
her position with ignominious and dishonourable eva- 
sions. Yet the perplexity of a sovereign whose chief 
duty at such a time was to prevent a civil war, de- 
serves or demands a lenient consideration. Had Eliz- 
abeth declared war in the interest of Murray and the 
Protestants, she would have saved her honour, but she 
would have provoked a bloody insurrection ; while it 
would have become more difficult than ever to recog- 
nize the Queen of Scots, more liopeless than ever to 
persuade her into moderation and good sense. If 
General Elizabeth’s conduct in its ■ details had been 
alike unprincipled and unwise, tlie broader 
policy, hearings of her policy were intelligible and 
commendable ; her caprice and vacillation arose from 
her consciousness of the difficulties by which she was 
on every side surrounded. The Queen of Scots heiv 
self had so far shown in favourable contrast with her 
sister of England : she had deceived her enemies, but 
she had never betrayed a friend. The greater sim- 
plicity of conduct, however, w'as not wholly a virtue : 
it had been produced by the absence of all high and 
generous consideration. Ambition for herself and zeal 
for a creed which suited her habits, were motives of 
action which involved and required no inconsistencies. 
From the day on which she set foot in Scotland slie 
had kept her eye on Elizabeth’s throne, and she had 
determined to restore Catholicism ; but lier public 
schemes w^ere but mirrors in wffiich she could see the 
reflection of her own greatness, and her creed was but 
tlie form of conviction which least interfered with her 
self-indulgence : the passions which were blended with 
her policy made her incapable of the restraint which 
was necessary for her success ; while her French train- 
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ing had taught hei' lessons of the pleasantness of pleas- 
ure, for which she was at any time capable of forget- 
ting every other consideration. Elizabeth forgot the 
woman in the Queen, and after her first mortification 
about Leicester preserved little of her sex but its ca- 
prices. Mary Stuart, when under the spell of an ab- 
sorbing inclination, could fling her crown into the dust 
and be woman all. 

Could she have submitted to the advice so consist- 
ently pressed upon her by Philip, Alva, Melville, 
Throgmorton, by every wise friend that she possessed, 
the impatience of the, English for a settlement Prospects of^ 
of the succession would have rendered her Scots, 
victory certain. She had only to avoid giving occasion 
for just complaint or suspicion, and the choice of the 
country notwithstanding her creed — or secretly per- 
haps in consequence of it — would have inevitably at 
no distant time have been determined in her favour. 
Elizabeth she knew to be more for her than against 
her. The Conservative weight of the country party 
would have far outbalanced the Puritanism of the 
large towns. 

But a recognition of her right to an eventual inher- 
itance was not at all the object of Mary Stuart’s am- 
bition ; nor in succeeding to the English throne did she 
intend to submit to trammels like those under which 
she had chafed in Scotland. She had spoken of herself 
not as the prospective but as the actual Queen of Eng- 
land; ^ she had told the Lords who had followed her to 

1 “ That Queen the other tlay was in a tTOVchant’s house in Edinburgh 
where was a picture of the Queen’s Majesty; when some had said tlieir 
opinions how like or unlike it was to the Queen’s Majesty of England, 
‘ No,’ said she, ■ it is not like, for I am Queen of England.’ These high 
words, together with the rest of her doings and meanings towards this 
realm, I refer to others to consider.” — Bedford to Leicester, February 14, 
1S66: Fepysian MUS. Cambridge. 


Dumfries that she would lead them to tlie gates of 
London ; she would not wait ; she wmuld make no 
compromise; she would wrench the sceptre out of 
Elizabeth’s hands with a Catholic army at her back as 
the first step of a Catholic revolution. Even here — - 
so far had fortune favoured her — she might have suc- 
ceeded could she but have kept Scotland united ; could 
she but have availed herself skilfully of the exaspera- 
tion of the Lords of the Congregation when they found 
themselves betrayed and deserted; could she have re- 
mained on good terms with her husband and his father, 
and kept the friends of the House of Lennox in both 
countries true to her cause. That opportunity she had 
allowed to escape. It remained to be seen whether 
she had learnt prudence from the catastrophe from 
which she had so narrowly escaped ; whether she 
would now abandon her more dangerous courses, and 
fall back on moderation ; or whether, if she persisted in 
trying the more venturous game, she could bring her- 
self to forego the indulgence of those personal inclina- 
tions and antipathies wdiich had caused the tragedy 
at Holyrood. If she could forget her injuries ; if she 
could renounce with Ritzio’s life her desire to revenge 
his murder ; if she avoided giving open scandal to the 
Catholic friends of Darnley and his mother, her pros- 
pects of an heir would more than reestablish her in 
the vantage-ground from which she had been momen- 
tarily shaken. 

Elizabeth, either through fear or policy, seemed as 
anxious as ever to disconnect herself from the Congre- 
gation. The English Government had been informed 
a month hefox*ehand of the formation of the plot ; they 
had allowed it to be cai'ried into execution without re- 
monstrance ; but when the thing was done and Mur» 
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ray was restored, the Queen made haste to clear her- 
self of the suspicion of having favoured it. Sir Robert 
Melville was residing in London, and was occupied 
notoriously in gaining friends for the Scotch succession. 
Elizabeth sent for him, and when it was too late to 
save Ritzio she revealed to him the secret information 
which had been supplied by Randolph ; nay, in one of 
the many moods into which she drifted in her perplex- 
ities, she even spoke of Argyle and Murray as “ rebels 
pretending reformation of religion.” There were too 
many persons in England and Scotland who were in- 
terested in dividing the Protestant noblemen from the 
English court. The Queen’s words were carried 
round, to rend still further what remained of the old 
alliance ; and Randolph, discredited on all sides, could 
but protest to Cecil against the enormous mischief 
which Elizabeth’s want of caution was producing.^ 

It appeared as if the Queen had veered round once 
more and was again throwing herself wholly into Mary 
Stuart’s interests. She replied to the letter which the 
Queen of Scots addressed to her from Dun- 
bar by sending Melville to Scotland with as- 
surances of sympathy and help ; she wrote to Stuart's side. 
Darnley advising him to please the Queen of Scots 
in all things,” and telling him that she would take it as 
an injury to herself if he offended her again ; she ad- 
vised Murray “ to be faithful to the Queen his sover- 
eign” under pain of her own displeasure.^ As to the 
second set of fugitives who had taken shelter in Eng- 
land — Morton, Ruthven, and the rest — she told 
Bedford that she would neither acquit nor condemn 

1 Randolph to Cecil, June 17. The letter is addressed significantly “ To 
Mr. Secretary’s self, and only for himself.” — Burleigh Papers, Vol. I. 

s Sir R. Melville to Elizabeth, April 1: Scotch MSS. Bolls Home. 
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himself to fly into the Highlands. One of the three 
gentlemen was executed; but the Queen while she 
used his information repaid his baseness with deserved 
scorn. The bond which he had signed was under her 
eyes; and the stories which he had told against her 
were brought forward by the Lords in their own justi- 
fication. While distrust and fear and suspicion divided 
home from home and friend from friend, the contempt 
and hate of all alike was centred on the unhappy cai- 
tiff’ who had betrayed both parties in turn ; and Darn- 
ley, who was so lately dreaming of himself as sovereign 
of England and Scotland, was left to wander alone 
about the country as if the curse of Cain was clinging 
to him.^ 

Meanwhile Elizabeth was reaping a harvest of in- 
conveniences from her exaggerated demonstrations of 
friendliness. The Queen of Scots, taking her at her 
Eiizahethis word, demanded that Morton and Ruthven 


suriiemler 
.the fugitive 
"Lordfl. 


or at least should not be permitted to remain 
in England. Elizabeth would *have consented if she 
had dared, but Argyle and Murray identified their • 
cause with that of their friends. Murray was so anx- 
ious that they should do well that “ he wished himself 
banished for them to have them as they were.” 
Though they had generously begged him to run no 
risks in their interest, he had told his sister “ that they 
had incmTed their present danger only on his ac- 
count ; ” while Argyle sent word to Elizabeth that if 
she listened to the Queen of Scots’ demands lie would 


1 “He is neither accompanied nor looked upon by any nobleman ; at- 
tended by certain of his own servants and six or eiglit of Jiis guard, he is at 
liberty to do or go what or where he will.” — -Kandolph to Cecil, April 25; 
Scotch MISS. Ealis Bouse. 
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|oin Shan O’Neil.^ Vainly Elizabeth straggled to ex«> 
tricate herself from her dilemma ; resent- May. 
inent was still pursuing her for her treachery thmitons to 

joiu Shan 

111 tiie past autumn, fehe dared not shelter o’m>ii. 
the conspirators, for the Queen of Scots would no 
longer believe her fair speeches, and De Silva was 
w'atching her with keen and jealous eyes ; ” ^ she dared 
not surrender or expel them lest the last Englishman 
in Ireland should be flung into the sea. She could but 
shuffle and equivocate in a manner which had become 
too characteristic. Ruthven was beyond the reach of 
human vengeance : he had risen from his sick bed to 
enact his part in Holyrood ; he had sunk back upon it 
to die. To Morton she sent an order, a copy of which 
could be showm to the Queen of Scots, to leave the 
country ; but slie sent with it a private hint that Eng- 
land was wide, and that those who cared to conceal 
themselves could not always be found.® Argyle she 
tried to soothe and work upon, and she directed Ran- 
dolph to “ deal with him.” She understood, she said, 
“ that there was a diminution of his good wdll towards 
, her service, and specially in the matter of Ireland,” 
and that “ he alleged a lack of her favour in time of 
his need.” “ She had been I'ight sorry for the trouble 
both of him and his friends ; she had done all that in 
honour she could do, omitting nothing for the Earl of 
Murray’s preservation but open hostility ; she trusted 
therefore that he would alter his mind and withdraw 

1 Eandolph to Cecil, May 13 and May 23 : Scotch JUSS. Rolls Emm. 

2 “ Con toclas las promesas y demostraciones qiie esta Reyna ha hecho a 

la de Escocia al presente de la prometer ayuda y serle amiga y no conaentir 
estos ultimos conspivadores cn su Eeyno, como oygo estan en Newcastle.” 
De Silva to Philip, May 18 : £!M/iawcfls, 
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them till she was more fully informed of their conduct, 
and that for the present they might remain under his 
protection ; ^ but she insisted that they must move to a 
distance from the frontier, and Melville was allowed to 
promise Mary Stuart “ that they should meet with 
nothing hut rigour.” 

De Silva informed Philip that the teiTor of the scene 
through which she had passed had destroyed the hope 
which the Queen of Scots had entertained of combin- 
ing her subjects against the Queen of England. “ She 
had found them a people fierce, strange, and changea- 
ble ; she could trust none of thera;^ and she had 
therefore responded graciously to the tone which Eliza- 
beth assumed towards her.” In an autograph letter 
of passionate gratitude Mary Stuart placed herself as 
it were under her sister’s protection ; she told her that 
in tracing the history of the late conspiracy she had 
found that the Lords had intended to imprison her for 
life, and if England or France came to her assistance 
they had meant ta kill her ; she implored Elizabeth to 
shut her ears to tlm calumnies which they would spread 
against her, and with engaging frankness she begged 
that the past might be forgotten ; she had experienced 
too deeply the ingratitude of those by whom she was 
surrounded to allow herself to b« tempted any more 
into dangerous enterprises ; for her own part she was 
resolved never to give offence to her good sister again ; 
nothing should be wanting to restore the happy rela- 
tions which had once existed between them ; and 
should she recover safely from her confinement, she 
hoped that in the summer Elizabeth would make a prog- 
ress to the north, and that at last she might have an 

1 Elizabeth to Bedford, April 2; Scotdi MSS. Rolls Mouse, 

s De Silva to riiilip; /Sijnanccw. 
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opportiiiiity of thanking her in person for her kindness 
and forbearance.^ 

This letter was sent by the hands of a certain 
Thornton, a confidential agent of Mary Stuart, who 
had been employed on messages to Rome. “ A very 
evil and naughty person, whom I pray you not to be- 
lieve,” was Bedford’s credential for him in a letter of 
the 1st of April to Cecil. He was on his way to Rome 
again on this present occasion. The public in Scotland 
supposed that he was sent to consult the Pope on the 
possibility of divorcing Darnley ; and it is remarkable 
that the Queen of Scots at the close of her own letter 
desired Elizabeth to give credit to him on some secret 
matter which he would communicate to her. She per- 
haps hoped that Elizabeth would now assist her in the 
dissolution of a marriage which she had been so anxious 
to prevent. 

It was not till her return to Edinburgh tliat the 
whole circumstances became known to her which pre- 
ceded the murder ; and whether she had lost in* 
Ritzio a favoured lover, or whether the charge against 
her had been invented by Darnley to heat the blood 
of his kindred, in either case his offence against the 
Queen was irreparable and deadly, and every fresh act 
of baseness into which he plunged increased the loath- 
ing with which she regarded him. The poor creature 
laboured to earn his pardon by denouncing accomplice 
after accomplice. Maitland’s complicity was namiey bo- 
* unsuspected till it was revealed by Darnley. names*of tn® 
He gave up the names of three other gentle- 
men “whom only he and no man else knew to be 
privy.” 2 Maitland’s lands were seized, and he had 

1 The Queen of Scots to Elizabeth, April 4: Scotch MSS. Printed bf 
Labanoff, Vol. TIL p. 300. 

s Randolph to Cecil, April 2: Scotch MSS. Rolls Mouse. 
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himself to fly into the Highlands. One of tlie three 
gentlemen was executed; but the Queen while she 
used liis information repaid his baseness with deserved 
scorn. The bond which he had signed was under her 
eyes; and the stories which he had told against her 
were brought forward by the Lords in their own justi- 
fication. While distrust and fear and suspicion divided 
home from home and friend from friend, the contempt 
and hate of all alike was centred on the unhappy cai- 
tiff who had betrayed both parties in turn ; and Darn- 
ley, who was so lately dreaming of himself as sovereign 
of England and Scotland, w'as left to wander alone 
about the country as if the curse of Cain was clinging 
to hini.^ 

Meanwhile Elizabeth was reaping a harvest of in- 
conveniences from her exaggerated demonstrations of 
friendliness. The Queen of Scots, taking her at her 
EUzabethis woi'd, demanded that Morton and Ruthven 
gurrender should be either surrendered into her hands 
or at least should not be permitted to remain 
in England. Elizabeth would "have consented if she 
had dared, but Argyle and Murray identified their 
cause with that of their friends. Murray was so anx- 
ious that they should do well that “ he wdshed himself 
banished for them to have them as they were.” 
Though they had generously begged him to run no 
risks in their interest, he had told his sister “ that they 
had incurred their present danger only on his ac- 
count ; ” while Argyle sent word to Elizabeth that if 
she listened to the Queen of Scots’ demands he would 

1 “ He is neither accompanied nor looked upon by any nobleman ; at- 
tended by certain of his own servants and six or eight of his guard, lie is at 
liberty to do or go what or where he will.” — llandolph to Cecil, April 25: 
Bcolch MISS. Molls Bause. 
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Join Shan O’Neil.^ Vainly Elizabeth struggled to ex- 
tricate herself from her dilemma ; resent- May. 
inent was still pursuincr her for her treachery threatens to 

. ■ , , , , , ,1 Join Shan 

in the past autumn. She dared not shelter o-Neii. 
the conspirators, for the Queen of Scots would no 
longer believe her fair speeches, and De Silva was 
watching her with keen and jealous eyes j ” ^ she dared 
not surrender or expel them lest the last Englishman 
in Ireland should be flung into the sea. She could but 
shutfle and equivocate in a manner which had become 
too characteristic. Ruthven was beyond the reach of 
human vengeance : he had risen from his sick bed to 
enact his part in Holyrood ; he had sunk back upon it 
to die. To Morton she sent an order, a copy of which 
could be shown to the Queen of Scots, to leave the 
country ; but she sent with it a private hint that Eng- 
land was wide, and that those who cared to conceal 
themselves could not always be found.^ Argyle she 
tried to soothe and work upon, and she directed Kan- 
dolph to “ deal with him.” She understood, she said, 
“that there was a dinsinution of his good will towards 
, her service, and specially in the matter of Ireland,” 
and that “ he alleged a lack of her favour in time of 
his need.” “ She had been right sorry for the trouble 
both of him and his friends ; she had done all that in 
honour she could do, omitting nothing for the Earl of 
Murray’s preservation but open hostility ; she trusted 
therefore that he would alter his mind and withdraw 

1 Eandolph to Cecil, May 13 and May 23: Scotch MSS. Rolls Hmse. 

2 “ Con toclas las promesas y demostraciones que esta Tteyna ha hecho 4 
la de Escocia al preseiite de la proineter ayuda y serle amiga y no consentir 
estos ultimos conspiradorcs en su Eeyno, como oygo estan en Newcastle.” 
De Silva to Philip, May 18 : MS. Simancas. 

8 Morton to Cecil, May IG; Leicester to Cecil, July 11: Scotch MSS. 


himself to fly into the Highlands. One of the three 
gentlemen was executed ; but the Queen while she 
used his information repaid his baseness with deserved 
scorn. The bond which he had signed was under lier 
eyes ; and the stories which he had told against her 
were brought forward by the Lords in their owm justi- 
fication. While distrust and fear and suspicion divided 
home from home and friend from friend, the contempt 
and hate of all alike was centred on the unhappy cai- 
tiff who had betrayed both parties in turn ; and Darn- 
ley, who was so lately dreaming of himself as sovereign 
of England and Scotland, was left to wander alone 
about the country as if the curse of Cain was clinging 
to him.^ 

Meanwhile Elizabeth was reaping a harvest of in- 
conveniences from her exaggerated demonstrations of 
friendliness. The Queen of Scots, taking her at her 
Elizabeth is woi’d, demanded that Morton and Ruthven 
should be either surrendered into her hands 
'lords. or at least should not be permitted to remain 
in England. Elizabeth would “have consented if she 
had dared, but Argyle and Murray identified their 
cause with that of their friends. Murray was so anx- 
ious that they should do well that “ he wished himself 
banished for them to have them as they were.” 
Though they had generously begged him to run no 
risks in their interest, he had told his sister “ that they 
had incurred their present danger only on liis ac- 
count;” while Argyle sent word to Elizabeth that if 
she listened to the Queen of Scots’ demands he would 

1 “lie is neitlier accompanied nor looked upon by any nobleman,- at- 
tended by certain of his oivn servants and six or eiglit of his guard, he is at 
liberty to do or go what or where he will.” — Eandolpli to Cecil, April 25: 
Scotch M 88, Molls House. 
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Join Shan G’Neil.^ V ainly Elizabeth struggled to ex- 
tricate herself from her dilemma ; resent- May. 
ment -was still pursuing her for her treachery ftmiateua to 
in the past autumn. She dared not shelter o’Neii''^” 
the conspirators, for the Queen of Scots would no 
longer believe her fair speeches, and De Silva was 
watching her wuth keen and jealous eyes ; ” ^ she dared 
not surrender or expel them lest the last Englishman 
in Ireland should be flung into the sea. She could but 
shuffle and equivocate in a manner which had become 
too characteristic. Ruthven was beyond the reach of 
human vengeance : he had risen from his sick bed to 
enact his part in Holyrood ; he had sunk back upon it 
to die. To Morton she sent an order, a copy of which 
could be shown to the Queen of Scots, to leave the 
country ; but she sent with it a private hint that Eng- 
land was wide, and that those who cared to conceal 
themselves could not always be found.^ Argyle she 
tried to soothe and "work upon, and she directed Ran- 
dolph to “ deal with him.” She understood, she said, 
“ that there was a dlntinution of his good will towards 
her service, and specially in the matter of Ireland,” 
and that “ he alleged a lack of her favour in time of 
his need.” “ She had been right sorry for the trouble 
both of him and his friends j she had done all that in 
honour she could do, omitting nothing for the Earl of 
Murray’s preservation but open hostility ; she trusted 
therefore that he would alter his mind and withdraw 

1 Eandolpli to Cecil, May 13 and May 23: Scotch MSS. Rolls, House. 

2 “ Con todas las promesas y demostraciones que esta Rcjma ha faecho a. 
la de Escocia al presentc de la promcter ayuda y serle amigay no consenti? 
esto.s ultimoa conspiradores en su Keyno, conio oygo cstan en Newca-stle.” 
De Silva to Philip, May 18 : jViSf. jSwnancas. 

8 Morton to Cecil, May 16; Leicester to Cecil, July 11: Scotc/t MSS. 
Rolls Home. ^ 


Mm from tlie favouring of that principal rebel, being 
sv7orn cruel adversary to the state of all true religion.” 

If possible, Randolph was to move Argyle by reasoning 
and remonstrance ; if he failed, “ sooner than O’Neil 
should receive any aid from thence, she would be con- 
tent to have some portion of money bestowed secretly 
by way of I’eward to the hindrance of it.” And yet, 
she said — her thrifty nature coming up again — the 
money was not to be promised if . the Earl could be 
prevailed on otherwise ; “ of the matter of money she 
rather made mention as of a thing for Randolph to 
think upon until lie bear'd farther from her, than that 
he should deal with any person therein.” ^ 

But Elizabeth was not to escape so easily, and Ar- 
gyle’s resentment had reached a heat which a more 
open hand than Elizabeth’s would have failed to cool. 
Murray was read}’’ to forget his own wu’ongs, hut 
Argyle would not forget them for him, and would not 
forget his other friends. “ If the Queen of England,” 

^ ^ the proud M‘CalIum"More .replied, “would 
interfere in behalf of the banished Lords, and 
would undertake that in Scotland there should be no - 
change of religion,” he on his part “ would become 
O’Neil’s enemy and hinder what he 'could the prac- 
tices between the Queen his sovereign and the Pa- 
pists of England.” 2 But Elizabeth must accept his 
terms ; it was a matter with which money in wliatever 
quantity had nothing to do. The practices Avith the 
.English Catholics had hbgun again, or rather, in spite 
of Mary Stuart’s promises to abstain from such trans- 
actions for the future, they had never ceased ; and a 

1 Elizabeth to Randolph, May 23 ; Scotch MSS. Rolls ITouse, anH Ians- 
domne MSS. 9 

s Randolph to Cecil, June 18; Scotch MSS. Rolls Home, 
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curious discovery was about to be made in connexion 
with tbem. A report had been sent by j\J array ro 
Cecil that there was an Englishman about the court at 
Holyrood who was supposed to have come there on no 
good errand ; he was one of the Rokebies of Yorkshire, 
and was closely connected with the great Catliolic fam- 
ilies there. But Cecil it seems knew more of Rokeby’s 
doings than Murray knew. He had gone across the 
Border to be out of the way of the bailiffs ; and Cecil, 
who suspected that Mary Stuart was still playing her 
dd game, and had before been well acquainted with 
Rokeby, sent him word “ that he might purchase par- 
don and help if he would use his acquaintance in Scot- 
land to the contentation of the Queen’s Majesty,” in 
other w'ords if he would do service as a spy. Rokeby, 
who wanted money and had probably no honour to 
lose, made little objection. His brother-in-law, Las- 
celles, who was one of Mary Stuart’s stanchest friends 
and correspondents, gave him letters of introduction, 
and with these he hastened to Edinburgh and was in- 
troduced by Sir James Melville to the Queen. 

In a letter to Cecil he thus describes his recep- 
tion : — 

“ In the evening, after ten o’clock, I was sent for in 
secret manner, and being carried into a little ^ 
closet in Edinburgh Castle the Queen came ftuYrt’B 
to me ; and so doing the duty belonging to a 
prince I did offer my service, and with great courtesy 
she did receive me, and said I should be very welcome 
to her, and so began to ask me many questions of news 
from the court of England, and of the Queen, and of 
the Lord Robert. I could say but little ; so being 
very late she said she would next day confer with me 
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in otlier causes, and willed me take my ease for the 
night. 

“ The next night after I was sent for again, and was 
brought to the same place, where the Queen came to 
me, she sitting down on a little cotfer without a cush- 
ion and I kneeling beside. She began to talk of her 
father, Lascelles, and how much she was beholden to 
him, and how she trusted to find many 
frieSdsL friends in England whensoever time did 

England. sei’ve ; and did name Mr. Stanley, Herbert, 

and Dacres, from whom she had received letters, and 
by means she did make account to win friendship of 
many of the nobility — as the Duke of Norfolk, the 
Earls of Derby, Shrewsbury, Northumberland, West- 
moreland, and Cumberland. She had better hopes of 
them for that she thought them all to be of the old 
religion, which she meant to restore again with all ex- 
pedition, and thereby win the hearts of the common 
people. Besides this she practised to have two of the 
worshipful of every shire of England, and such as were 
of her religion to be made her friends, and sought of 
me to know the names of such as were meet for that 
purpose. I answered and said I had little acquaint- 
ance in any shire of England but only Yorkshire, and 
there were great plenty of Papists. She told me she 
had written a number of letters to Christopher Las- 
celles with blank superscriptions ; and he to direct 
them to such as he thought meet for that purpose. 
She told me she had received friendly letters from di- 
verse, naming Sir Thomas Stanley and one Herbert, 
and Dacres with the crooked back — tlms meaning 
that after she had friended herself in every shire in 
England -with some of the worshipful or of the best 
countenance of the country, she meant to cause wars 
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to be stirred in Ireland, wliereby England might be 
kept occupied ; then she would have an army in readi- 
ness, and herself with her army to enter England — 
and the day that she should enter, her title to be read 
and she proclaimed Queen. And for the better furni- 
ture of this purpose she had before travailed with Spain, 
with France, and with the Pope for aid ; and had re- 
ceived fair promises with some money from the Pope 
and more looked for.” ^ 


Such a revelation as this might have satisfied Eliza- 
beth that it was but waste of labour to attempt any 
more to return to cordiality and confidence with 
the Queen of Scots ; yet either from timidity, or be- 
cause she would not part with the hope that Mary 
Stuart might eventually shake off her dreams, and 
qualify herself for the succession by prudence and good 
sense, she would not submit to the conditions on which 
Argyle offered to remain her friend. She could not 
conceal that she was aware of Mary Stuart’s intrigues 
with her subjects ; but she chose to content herself 
with reading her a lecture as excellent as it was use- 
less on the evil of her ways. Messengers were passing 
and repassing continually between the court at Holy- 
I'ood and Shan O’Neil. Other and more sincere Eng- 
lish Catholics than Rokeby were coming day after day 
to Holyrood to offer their swords and to be admitted 
to confidence. Elizabeth in the middle of June sent 
Sir Henry Killigrew to remonstrate, and “to demand 
such present answer as should seem satisfactory,”^ 


1 Christopher Rokehy to Cecil, June 1566: HatJieU MSS. Piinted ia 
the Burleigh PffiJOT, Vol. I. 

3 Instructions to Sir H. Killigrew, sent to the (^ueen of Scots, June 15. 
Cecil’s hand: ScotcA Jf/SS. iZbase. 
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wliile to liis puHic instructionKS she added a private let- 
ter of her own. 

“ Madam,” she wrote to the Queen of Scots, “ I am 
Elizabeth informed that open rebels against my atithor- 
wShthe'^*®* ity are receiving countenance and favour 
from yourself and your councillors. The 
new’s, madam, I must tell you -with your pardon do 
much displease us. Remove these briars, I pray you, 
lest some thorn prick the hand of those who are to 
blame in this. Such matters hurt to the quick. It is 
not by such ways as these tliat you will attain the 
object of your wishes. These be the hyepaths which 
those follow w'ho fear the open road. I say not this 
for any dread I feel of harm that you may do me. 
My trust is in Him who governs all things by His jus- 
tice, and with this faith I know no alarm. The stone 
recoils often on the head of the thrower, and you will 
hurt yourself — you have already hurt yourself — more 
than you can hurt me. Your actions towards me are 
as full of venom as your words of honey. I have hut 
to tell my subjects what you are, and I well know the 
opinion which they will form of you. Judge you of 
your own prudence — you can better understand these 
things than I can write them. Assure me under your 
own hand of your good meaning, that I may satisfy 
those "who are more inclined than I am to doubt you. 
If you are amusing yourself at my expense, do not 
think so poorly of me that I will suffer such wrong 
without avenging it. Remember, my dear sister, that 
if you desire my affection jmu must learn to deserve 
■it.”i'- 

Essentially Elizabeth was acting with the truest i’©* 

' Elizabeth to the Queen of Scots, June 13: Scotch MSS- Rolls Homs* 
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gard for the Queen of Scots’ interests, and was in fact 
behaving with extraordinary forbearance. It was un- 
fortunate that petty accidents should have so perpetu- 
ally given her rival a temporary advantage and an ex- 
cuse for believing herself the injured party. Among 
the Catholics of whose presence at her court Sir H. 
Killigrew was instructed to complain, the spy of Cecil 
had been especially named. Already the Queen of 
Scots had been warned to. beware how she trusted 
Rokeby ; and at once, with an affected anxiety to meet 
Elizabeth’s wishes, she ordered his arrest and the seiz- 
ure of his papers. Cecil’s letters to him were dis- 
covered in his correspondence, and the evidence of the 
underplot was too plain to permit Elizabeth to return 
upon so doubtful a ground.^ 

These, however, and all subsidiary questions were soon 
merged in the great event of the Summer. On the 
19th of June, in Edinburgh Castle, between nine and 
ten in the morning was born James Stuart, Birth, of 

, . . , . , „ James 

heir presumptive to the united crowns ot stuart. 
England and Scotland. Better worth to Mary Stuart’s 
ambition was this child than all the legions of Spain 
and all the money of the Vatican ; the cradle in 
which he lay, to th% fevered and anxious glance of 
English politicians, was as a Pharos behind which lay 
the calm waters of an undisturbed succession and the 
perpetual union of the too long divided realms. Here, 
if the occasion was rightly used, lay the cure for a 
thousand evils ; where all differences might be forge t- 
ten, all feuds be laid at rest, and the political fortunes 
of Great Britain be started afresh on a new'er and 
brighter career. 

Scarcely even in her better mind could the birth of 
i Killigrow to Cecil, July 4: Scotch MSS, JRoIls Eouse. 
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tbe Fiince of Scotland be less than a mortification to 
Elizabeth — knowing, as she could not fail to know, 
the effect which it would produce upon her subjects. 
Parliament was to have met in the spring, and she 
had attempted to force herself into a resolution upon 
her own marriage, which would enable her to encoun- 
ter the House of Commons. In the middle of Peb- 
ruarj she believed that she had made up her mind to 
the Archduke. Sir Richard Saekville had been se- 
lected as a commissioner to arrange preliminaries at 
Vienna,* and she had gone so far as to arrange in de- 
tail the conditions on which her intended husband was 
to reside in England. 

“ I do understand this to be the state of his [Sack- 
ville’s] despatch,” wrote Sir N. Throgmorton to 
Leicester.^ “ Her Majesty will tolerate the public 
contract for the exercise of the Archduke’s Roman 
religion, so as he null promise secretly to her Majesty 
The Arch- the said religion hereafter. She doth 

lekester further say that if the archduke will come 
once more, England, she promiseth to marry him un- 
less there be some apparent impediment. She maketh 
the greatest difficulty to accord unto him some large 
provision to entertain him at her and the realm’s cost 
as he demandeth.” 

So far had her purpose advanced — even to a hag- 
gling over the terms of maintenance; yet at the last 
moment, the thought of losing Leicester forever be- 
came unbearable. He was absent from the court, and 
Elizabeth determined to see him once more before the 
fatal step was taken. 

“ After this was written,” Throgmorton concluded, 

1 February, 1566, endorsed in Leicester’s hand — “A very considerable 
kttar." -^- Pepysian MSS. Magdalen College, Cambridge. 
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“ I did understand her Majesty had deferred the sign- 
ing of Sackville’s despatch, until your Lordship’s com- 
ing.” 

Cecil at the same time wrote to inform Leicester of 
the Queen’s resolution; and either the Earl believed 
that it was his policy to appear to consent, or else if 
he may be credited with any interval of patriotism, he 
was ready for the moment to forget his own ambition 
in the interest of England.^ 

As, however, it had been Mary Stuart’s first success 
after her marriage with Darnley which had driven 
Elizabeth towards a sacrifice which she abhoired ; so 
Ritzio’s murder, the return of Murray and his friends, 
and the recovered vitality of the Protestants in Scot- 
land gave her again a respite. As Mary Stuart’s 
power to hurt her grew fainter, the Archduke once 
more ceased to appear indispensable*; and when Leices- 
ter came back to the court Sackville’s mission was 
again put off. Again the Queen began to nourish 
convulsive hopes that she could marry her favourite 

1 “ I heartily thank you, Mr. Secretary, for your gentle and friendlj’ letter, 
•wherein I perceive how far her Majesty hath resolved touching the matter 
she dealt in on my coming away. I pray God her Highness may so ijro- 
ceed therein as may bring j^ut contentation to herself and comfort to ail 
that be hers. Surely there can be nothing that shall so well settle her in 
good estate as that way — I mean her mara age — whensoever it shall 
please God to put her iu mind to like and to conclude. I know lier Majesty 
hath heard enough thereof, and 1 wish to God she did hear tliat more tliat 
here abroad is wished and prayed for. Good will it doth move in many, 
and truly it may easily appear necessity doth require of all. We iiear 
ourselves much also when we be there, but methinks it is good .somefimes 
that some that be tliere should be abroad, for that is sooner believed tliat is 
seen tlian heard; and in hope, Mr. Secretary, that her Majesty will now 
earnestly intend that wliich she hath of long time not yet minded, and 
delay no longer her time, which cannot he won again for any gift, I will 
leave that with trust of happiest success, for that God hath left it the only 
means to redeem us in this world.” — Leicester to Cecil, February 20, 1506 *, 
Eliz., Vol. XXXIX,, ifoMss. 
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after all. Again Cecil had to interfere with a table 
of damning contrasts between the respective merits of 
the Austrian Prince and the English Earl ; ^ and 


1 De Matrimonio Regin.® Angu^e coti extero Principe. 

April, 1566. 

Eeasoaa to move the Queon to accept [ Eeasons against the Uarl of 
Charles. 


“ Besides liis person | 


( his birth, 

I his alliance. 

1. “ She shall not diminish the 
honour of. a prince to match -with a 
prince. 

2. “ When she shall receive mes- 
sages from kings, her husband shall 
have of himself by birth and counte- 
nances to receive them. 

3. “ Whatsoever he shall bring to 
the realm he shall spend it here in 
the realm. 


L “ Nothing is increased by mar- 
riage of him, either in riches, esti- 
mation, or power. 

2. “ It will be thought that the 
slanderous speeches of the Queen 
with the Earl have been true. 

3. “ He shall study nothing but to 
enhance his own particular friends 
to wealth, to oiSce, to lands, and to 
offend others — 

Sir H. Sidney. Leighton. 

Earl Warwick. Christmas. 

Sir James Crofts. Middleton. 

Henry Dudley. Middlemore. 

John Dudley. Colsliill. 

Foster. W'iseman. 

Sir F. Jobson. Killigrew. 

Appleyard. Molyneux. 

Horsey. 

4. “He shall have no regard to' 4. “He is infamed by the death 
any person but to please the Queen, of his wife. 

5. “ He shall have no opportunity 5. “ He is far in debt, 
nor occasion to tempt him to seek 
the crown after the Queen, because 
he is a stranger, and hath no friends 
u the realm to assist him. 

6. “By marriage with him the 
Queen shall liave the friendship of 
King Philip, -vvliich is necessary, 
considering the likelihood of falling 
out with France. 

7. “No 'Prince of England ever remained without good amity of the 
House of Burgundy, and no prince ever had less alliance than the Queer* 
af England hath, nor any prince ever bad more cause to have irieudship 
»ad power to assist her estate. 


6. “ He is like to prove unkind, o 
jealous of the Queen’s Majesty. 
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again, when remonstrance seemed to fail, the pale 
shadow of Amy Robsart was called up out of the 
tomb, and waved the lovers once more asunder.^ 

Thus the season passed on ; summer came, and 
James’s birth found Elizabetli as far from marriage as 
ever ; Parliament had been once more postponed, but 
the public service could be conducted no longer with- 
out a subsidy, and a meeting at Michaelmas was inev- 
itable. 

Scarcely was Mary Stuart delivered and the child’s 
sex made known, than Sir James Melville was in the 
saddle. The night of the 19th he slept at Berwick ; 
on the evening of the 22d he rode into London. A 
grand party was going forward at Greenwich : the 
Queen was in full force and spirit, and the court in 
its summer splendour. A messenger glided Sir.Ta«ies 
through the crowd and spoke to Cecil ; Cecil announces 
whispered to his mistress, and Elizabeth flung James! ^ 
herself into a seat, dropped her head upon, her hand, 
and exclaimed, “ The Queen of Scots is the mother 
of a fair son, and I am but a barren stock.” Bitter 
words ! — how bitter those only knew who had watched 
her in the seven years’ struggle between passion and 
duty. 

She could have borne it better pei'baps had her own 
scheme been carried out for a more complete self-sac- 

8. “ The Trench King will keep Calais agJiinst his pact. 

9. “ The Queen of Scots pretendeth title to the crown qf England, and 
so did never foreign prince since the Conquest. 

10. “ The Pope also, and all his parties, are watching adversaries to this 
crown.” — Buric‘igh Papers, Vol. I. p. 441. 

1 It was probably at this time Appleyard made his confession that “ ho 
had covered his sister’s murder,” and that Sir Thomas Blount was secretly 
examined hj' the Council. Thereds little room for doubt that the menace 
of exposure was the instrument made use of to prevent Elizabeth from 
ruining herself. — (See cap. ,4. 


rifice, and had Leicester been the father of the future 
king. Then at least she would have seen her darling 
honoured and great ; then she would have felt secure 
of her rival’s loyalty and of the triumph of those great 
principles of English freedom for which she had fought 
lier long, and as it now seemed, her losing battle. 
The Queen of Scots had challenged her crown, in- 
trigued with her subjects, slighted her councils, and 
defied her menaces, and this was the result. 

But Elizabeth had been apprenticed in self-control. 
By morning she had ovex'come her agitation and was 
able to give Melville an audience. 

The ambassador entered her presence radiant with 
triumph. The Queen affected, perhaps she forced her- 
self to feel, an interest in his news, and she allowed 
him to jest upon the difficulty with which the prince 
had been brought into the world. “ I told her,” he 
reported afterwards,^ “that the Queen of Scots had 
dearly bought her child, being so sore handled that slie 
•wished she had never been married. This I said by 
the way to give her a scare from marriage and from 
Charles of Austria.” Elizabeth smiled painfully and 
spoke as graciously as she could, though Melville be- 
lieved that at heart she was burning with envy and dis- 
appointment, The trial was doubtless frigh|fal, and the 
struggle to brave it may have been but half successful ; 
yet when he pressed her to delay the recognition no 
longer, she seemed to feel that she could imt refuse, 
and she promised to take the opinion of the lawyers 
without farther hesitation. So great indeed had been 
the disappointment of English statesmen at the last 
trifling wdth ttie Archduke, that they had abandoned 
hope. The Scottish Prince was the sole object of their 
1 Melville’s ifeJWOiVs. 
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interest, aiid all the motives which before had recom~ 
mended Mary Stuart were working with irresistible 
force. Whatever might be the Queen’s personal re- 
luctance, Melville was able to feel that it 
would avail little ; the cause of his mistress, 
if her game was now played with tolerable 
skill, was virtually won. Norfolk declared 
for her, Pembroke declared for her, no longer caring 
to conceal their feelings ; even Leicester, now that his 
own chances were over, became “ The Queen of 
Scots’ avowed friend,” and pressed her claims upon 
Elizabeth, “ alleging that to acknowledge them would 
be her greatest security, and that Cecil would undo 
all.” ^ All that Melville found necessary was to give 
his mistress a few slight warnings and cautions. 

Her recognition as second person he knew that she 
regarded as but a step to the dethronement of Eliza* 
beth ; nor did he advise her to abandon her ambition. 
He did not wish her to slacken her correspondence 
with the Catholics ; she need not cease “ to entertain 
O’Neil; ” but he required her only to be prudent and 
secret. “ Seeing the great mark her Majesty shot at, 
she should be careful and circumspect, that her desires 
being so near to be obtained should not be overthrown 
for lack of management.” ^ 

Schooled for once by advice, Mary Stuart wrote 
from her sick bed to Melville’s brother Robert. The 
letter appeared to be meant only for himself, but it 
was designed to be shown among the Protestant nobil- 
ity of England. She declared in it that she meant 
nothing but toleration in religion, nothing but good in 
all ways ; she protested that she had no concealed de- 
signs, no unavowed wishes ; her highest ambition went 
1 Melville’s i¥e?)emV«. 2 ibid. 
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no farther than to he recognissed by Parliament, with 
the consent of her dear sister. 

With these words in their hands, the Melvilles made 
swift progress in England. Elizabeth’s uncertainties 
and changes had shaken her truest friends ; and even 
before Parliament some popular demonstrations were 
looked for. 

“ There are threats of disturbance,” De Silva wrote 
bi August, “ and trouble is looked for before 
dtourtouMs meeting of Parliament. For the present 
jnEugiaad. we are reassured, but it is likely enough that 
something will happen. The Queen is out of favour 
with all sides : the Catholics hate her because she is 
not a Papist, the Protestants, because she is less furi- 
ous and violent in heresy than they would like to see 
her; while the courtiers complain of her parsimony.”^ 
James Melville w^as soon able to send the gratifying 
assurance to the Queen of Scots that should Elizabeth 
continue the old excuses and delays “ her friends were 
so increased that many whole shires were ready to re- 
bel, and their captains already named by election of 
the nobility.” 2 

In such a world and with such humours abroad, the 
approaching session could not fail to be a stormy one ; 
and Elizabeth knew, though others might affect to he 
ignorant, tliat if she was forced into a recognition of 
Mary Stuart, a Catholic revolution would not be many 
months distant. 

At the beginning of August, to gather strength and 
spirit for the struggle, she went on progress, not to the 
northern counties, where the Queen of Scots had hoped 
to meet her, but first to Stamford, on a visit to Cecil, 

1 De Silva to Philip, August 23, 1566: M8, Smanca$. 

3 Melville’s 3femoii's. 
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thence round to Woodstock, her old prison in the per- 
ilous days of her sister, and finally, ou the evening of 
the 31st, she paid Oxford the honour which Elizabeth at 
two years before she had conferred on the 
sister University. The preparations for her visit were 
less gorgeous, the reception itself far less imposing ; yet 
the fairest of her cities, in its autumnal robe of sad and 
mellow loveliness, suited the Queen’s humour, and her 
stay there had a peculiar interest. 

She travelled in a carriage. At Wolvercot, three 
miles out on the Woodstock road, she was met by the 
heads of houses in their gowns and hoods. The ap- 
proach was by the long north avenue leading to the 
north gate ; and as she drove along it she saw in front 
of her the black tower of Bocardo, wdiere Cranmer had 
been long a prisoner, and the ditch where, with his 
brother martyrs, he had given his life for the sins of 
the people. The scene was changed from that chill, 
sleety morning, and the soft glow of the August sunset 
was no unfitting symbol of the change of times ; yet 
how soon such another season might tread upon the 
heels of the departing summer none knew better than 
Elizabeth. She went on under the archway and up 
the corn-market, between rows of shouting students. 
The students cried in Latin, “ Vivat Kegina.” Eliza- 
beth, amidst bows and smiles, answered in Latin also, 
“ Gratias ago, gratias ago.” 

At Carfax, where Bishop Longlands forty years 
before had burnt Tyndal’s Testaments, a professor 
greeted her with a Greek speech, to which, with iin- 
looked for readiness, she replied again in the same lan- 
guage. A few more steps brought her down to the 
great gate of Christ Church, the splendid monument of 
Wolsey and of the glory of the ago that ^vas gone. 
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She left the carriage, and with De Silva at her side, she 
walked under a canopy across the magnificent quadran- 
gle to the Cathedral. The dean, after evening service, 
entertained her at his house. 

The days of her stay were spent as at Cambridge 
in hearing plays, or in attending the exercises of the 
September. University. The subjects chosen for dispu- 
tation in the schools mark the balance of the 
schools. streams of ancient and modern thought, 

and show the matter with which the rising mind of 
England was beginning to occupy itself. There were 
discussions on the tides — whether or how far they 
were caused by the attraction of the moon. There 
were arguments on the currency — whether a debt 
contracted when the coin was pure could be liquidated 
by the payment of debased money of the same nom- 
inal value. The keener intellects were climbing the 
stairs of the temple of Modern Science, though as yet 
they were few and feeble, and they wei’e looked upon 
askance with orthodox suspicion. At their side the de- 
scendants of the schoolmen were working on the old 
safe methods, proving paradoxes by laws of logic amidst 
universal applause. The Professor of Medicine main- 
tained in the Queen’s presence that it w’^as not the 
province of the physician to cure disease, because dis- 
eases were infinite, and the infinite was beyond the 
reach of art ; or again, because medicine could not re- 
tard age, and age ended in death, and therefore medi- 
cine could not preserve life. With trifles such as 
these the second childhood of the authorities was con- 
tent to droAvse away the hours. More interesting 
than either science or logic were perilous questions of 
politics, which Elizabeth permitted to be agitated be- 
fore her. 
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The Puritan formula that it was lawful to take arms 
against a bad sovereign was argued by examples from 
the Bible and from the stories of the patriot tyranni- 
cides of Greece and Rome. Doctor Humfrey deserted 
his friends to gain favour with the Queen, and pro- 
tested his horror of rebellion ; but the defenders of the 
rights of the people held their ground and remained 
in possession of it. Pursuing the question into the 
subtleties of theology, they even ventured to say that 
God himself might instigate a regicide, when Bishop 
Jewel who was present, stepped down into the danger- 
ous arena and closed the discussion with a vindication 
of the divine right of kings.. 

More critically — even in that quiet haven of peace- 
ful thought — the great subject of the day which Eliza- 
beth called her death-knell, still pursued her. An 
eloquent student discoursed on the perils to which a 
nation was exposed when the sovereign died with no 
successor declared. The comparative advantages were 
argued of elective and hereditary monarchy. Each 
side had its hot defenders ; and though the votes of tne 
University were in favour of the natural laws of ‘suc- 
cession, the champion of election had the best of the 
argument, and apparently best pleased the Queen. 
When in the peroration of his speech he said he would 
maintain his opinion “with his life, and if need were 
with his death,” ^ she exclaimed, “ Excellent — oh, ex- 
cellent ! ” • 

At the close of the exercises she made a speech in 
Latin as at Cambridge. She spoke very simply, depre- 
cating the praises which had been heaped upon her. 
She had been educated well, she said, though the seed 
had fallen on a barren soil; but she loved study if she 
1 “ Hoc vit§, ot SI opus est ct morte comprobabo.” 
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had not profited by it, and for the Universities she 
would do her best that tliey should flourish while she 
lived, and after her death continue long to prosper. 

So five bright days passed swiftly, and on the sixtli 
Ueturnto she I'ode aw\ay over Magdalen Bridge to 
Windsor. Windsor. As she crested Headington Hill 
she reined in her horse and once more looked back. 
There at her feet lay the city in its beauty, the towers 
and spires springing from amidst the clustering masses 
of the college elms ; there wound beneath their shade 
the silvery lines of the Cherwell and the Isis. 

“ Farewell, Oxford!” she cried, “farewell, my good 
subjects there ! — farewell, my dear scholars, and may 
God prosper your studies 1 — farewell, farewell I ” ^ 

The Queen of Scots meanwhile had recovered 
rapidly from her confinement, and it seemed as if she 
had now but to sit still and wait for the fortune which 
time had so soon to bestow ; yet Melville on his return 
to Scotland found her less contented than he expected. 
The Pope, if it was true that she had desired a divorce 
from her husband, had not smiled upon her wishes j 
and, Melville’s well-meant efforts to console her for her 
domestic troubles with her prospects in England failed 
wholly of their effect. Five days after James’s birth 
Position of Killigrew reported that althougli Darnley 
camiey. castle and his father in Edinburgh, 

“ small account was made of them ; ” Murray, though 
he continued at the court, “ found his credit small and 
his state scarce better than when he looked daily for 
banishment;” Maitland was still a fugitive, and his 
estates, with the splendid royalties of Dunbar, were in 
possession of Bothwell j “ Bothwell’s credit with the 
Queen was more than all the rest together.” 2 

1 Nicholls’s Progrmes of Elkdbeth, 

2 Killigrew to Cecil, June 24. 
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It seemed as if Maiy Stuart, brave as she might be, 
in that stormy sea of faction and conspiracy required a 
man’s arm to support her: she wanted some one on 
whose devotion she could depend to shield her from a 
second night of terror, and such a man she j„jy 
had found in Both well — the boldest, the 
most reckless, the most unprincipled of all 
the nobles in Scotland. Her choice, though imprudent, 
was not unnatural. Bothwell from his earliest manhood 
had been her mother’s stanchest friend ; Bothwell, 
when the English army was before Leith — though 
untroubled with faith in Pope, or Church, or God, had 
been more loyal than the Catholic Lords ; and though 
at that time but a boy of tw^enty-two, he had fought the 
cause of France and of Mary of Lorraine when Huntly 
and Seton were standing timidly aloof. Afterwards 
when Mary Stuart returned, and Murray and Maitland 
ruled Scotland, Bothwell continued true to his old 
colours, and true to the cause which the Queen of 
Scots in her heart was cherishing. Hating England, 
hating the Reformers, hating Murray above all living 
men, he had early conceived projects of carrying off* 
his mistress by force from their control — nor was she 
herself supposed to have been ignorant of his design. 
The times were then unripe, and Bothwell had retired 
from Scotland to spend his exile at the French court, 
in the home of Mary Stuart’s affection ; and when he 
came back to her out of that polished and evil atraos- 
pliere, she found his fierce northern nature varnished 
with a thill coating of Parisian culture, saturated with 
Parisian villany, and the Earl himself with the single 
virtue of devotion to his mistress, as before he had been 
devoted to her mother. Her own nature was altogether 
higher than Both well’s ; yet courage, strength, and a 


readiness to face danger and dare crime for their sakes, 
attract some women more than intellect however keen, 
or grace however refined. The affection of the Queen 
of Scots for Bothwell is the best evidence of her inno- 
cence with Ritzio. 

As soon as she had become strong enough to move 
she left the close hot atmosphere of the Castle, and at 
the end of July, attended by her cavalier, she spent 
her days upon the sea or at the Castle of Alloa on the 
Forth. She had condescended to acquaint Darnley 
with her intention of going, but with no desire that he 
should accompany her ; and when he appeared unin- 
vited at Alloa he was ordered back to the place from 
which he came. “ The Queen and her husband,” 
wrote the Earl of Bedford on the 8d of August, 

“ agree after the old manner. It cannot for modesty 
nor for the honour of a Queen he reported what she 
said of him.” ^ Sir James Melville, who dreaded the 
effect in England of the alienation of the friends of 
Lady Lennox, again remonstrated and attempted to 
cure the slight with some kind of attention. But 
Melville was made to feel that he was going beyond ^ 
his office : in her violent moods Mary Stuart would not 
be trifled with, and at length he received a distinct 
order “to be no more familiar with the Lord Darnley.” 2 
Water parties and hunting parties in the Highlands 
consumed the next few weeks. Though inexorable 
towards her husband, the Queen as the summer went 
on found it necessary to take her brother into favour 
again, and to gain the confidence of the English Prot- 
Aiigust. estants by affecting a readiness to be guided 

Pardonof , , , \ ^ -Pr . , , 

Maitund. by iiis advicc. Maitland s peace had been 

1 Bedford to Cecil, August 3; Cotton MSS.. Calig. B. 10. 

^ MelvilWa Memoirs. 
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made also though with more difficulty. Both well, who 
was in possession of his estates, refused to part with 
them ; and in a stormy scene in the Queen’s presence 
Murray told him “ that twenty as honest men as he 
should lose their lives ere he reft Lidington.” ^ The 
Queen felt however that her demand for recognition in 
England would be effective in proportion to the unan- 
imity with which she was supported by her own nobil- 
ity ,* she felt the want of Maitland’s help; and visiting 
her resentment for the death of Ritzio on her miserable 
husband alone, she was ready to forget the share which 
Maitland had borne in it, and exerted herself to smooth 
down and I'econcile the factions at the court. She con- 
trived to bring Maitland, Murray, Argyle, and Both- 
weli secretly together ; “ the matter in dispute ” was 
talked over, and at last amicably settled.^ 

From Maitland to Morton was a short step. The 
Lords now all combined to entreat his pardon from the 
Queen, and in the restoration to favour of the nobles 
whom he had invited to revenge his own imagined 
wrongs, and had thus deserted and betrayed, the mis- 
erable King read his own ruin. One after September, 
another he had injured them all; and his 
best hope was in their contempt. Even 
Murray’s face he had good cause to dread. He with 
Ritzio had before planned Murray’s murder, and now 
seeing Murray at the Queen’s side he let fall some wild 
passionate words as if he would again try to kill him. 
So at least the Queen reported, for it was she who car- 
ried the story to Murray, “ and willed the Earl to 
speer it at the King ; ” it was believed afterwards that 
she desired to create a quarrel wdiich would rid her of 

1 Advertisements out of Scotland, August, 1566: MS. Jiolk Sotm. 

2 Maitland to Cecil, September 20: ifeTyS. Ibid, 

vou vm 20 


one or both of the two men whom she hated worst in 
Scotland. But if this was her object she had mistaken 
her brother’s character ; Murray was not a person to 
trample on the ■wretched or stoop to ignoble game ; he 
spoke to Darnley “ very modestly ” in the Queen’s 
presence ; and the poor boy might have yet been saved 
could he have tlirown himself on the confidence of the 
one noble-hearted person within his reach. He mut- 
tered only some feeble apology, however, and fled from 
the court “very grieved.” He could not bear, so 
some one wrote, “ that the Queen should use famili- 
arity with man or woman, especially the Lords of 
Argyle and Murray, which kept most company with 
her.” ^ 

Lennox, as much neglected as his son, was living 
privately at Glasgow, and between Glasgow and Stir- 
ling the forlorn Darnley wandered to and fro “ mis- 
liked of all,” helpless and complaining, and nursing 
vague impossible schemes of revenge. He liad signed 
the articles by which he bound liimself to maintain the 
Reformation ; he now dreamt of taking from Mary 
the defence of the Church. He wrote to the Pope 
and to Philip complaining that the Queen of Scots had 
ceased to care for religion, and that they must look to 
him only for the restoration of Catholicism. His let- 
ters, instead of falling harmless by going where they 
were directed, were carried to Mary, and might have 
aggravated her animosity against him had it admitted 
of aggravation. Still more terrified, he then thought 
of flying from the kingdom. The Scotch Council was 
about to meet in Edinburgh in the middle of Septem- 
ber ; the Queen desired that he would attend tlie ses- 
sion with her ; he refused, and as soon as she was gone 

1 AAvertisementP out of Scotland, August, 1566 : JiS. Hoik Mouse. 
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he made arrangements to escape in an English vessel 
which was lying in the Forth. “In a sort uamiey 
of desperation ” he communicated his project lug- 
to the French ambassador Du Croq, who 
had remained after the Queen’s departure at Stirling. 
He told him, it seems, that he should go to the Scilly 
Isles ; perhaps like Sir Thomas Seymour with a notion 
of becoming a pirate chief there. When Du Croq 
questioned him on his reasons for such a step he com- 
plained “ that the Queen would give him no author- 
ity;” “all the lords had abandoned him,” he said ; 
“ he had no hope in Scotland, and he feared for his life.” 

Better far it would have been had they allowed him 
to go, better for himself, better for Mary Stuart, better 
for human history which would have escaped the inky 
stain which blots its page ; yet his departure at such a 
time and in such a manner would attract inconvenient 
notice in* England — it would be used in Parliament in 
the debate on the succession. Du Croq carried word 
to Mary Stuart. Lennox, after endeavouring in vain 
to dissuade him, wrote to her also, in the hope that he 
might appease her by giving proofs of his own loyalty ; 
and Darnley, finding his purpose betrayed, followed the 
French ambassador to Edinburgh, and on the evening 
of the 29th of September presented hiniself at the gates 
of Holy rood. He sent in word of his arrival — but he 
said he would not enter as long as Murray, Argyle, and 
Maitland were in the palace. The Queen went out to 
him, carried him to her private apartments, and kept 
him there for the night. The next morning the coun- 
cil met and he was brought or led into tlieir darnley 
presence. There they sat — a hard ring of scotcu^® 
stony faces: on one side the Lords of the 
Congregation who had risen in insurrection to prevent 


Ills marriage with the Queen, whom afterwards he had 
pledged his honour to support, and whom he had again 
"betrayed — now by some inexplicable turn of fortune 
restored to honour -while he was himself an outcast ; 
on the other side Huntly, Caithness, Both well, Athol, 
tlie Archbishop of St. Andrew’s, all Catholics, all 
Ritzio’s friends, yet hand in hand now with their most 
bitter enemies, united heart and soul to secure the 
English succession for a Scotch Princess, and pressing 
with the weight of unanimity on the English Parlia- 
ment ; yet he who had been brought among them in 
the interest of that very cause was excluded from share 
or concern in the prize ; every noble present had some 
cause of mortal enmity against him ; and as he stood 
before them desolate and friendless, he must have felt 
how short a shrift was allowed in Scotland for a foe 
wdiose life was inconvenient. 

The letter of the Earl of Lennox was read aloud. 
Mary Stuart said that she had tried in vain to draw 
from her husband the occasion of his dissatisfaction ; 
she trusted that he would tell the Lords what he had 
concealed from herself; and then turning to him wnth 
clasped hands like a skilled actress on the stage, 
“ Speak,” she said, “ speak ; say what you complain 
of ; if the blame is wdth me do not spare me.” 

The Lords followed, assuring him with icy politeness 
that if he had any fault to find they would see it 
remedied. 

Du Croq implored him to take no step which would 
touch his own honour or the Queen’s. 

What could he say? Could he tell the truth, that 
he believed his Royal Mistress and those honourable 
Lords were seeking how to rid the world of him ? 
That was his fear; and she and they and he alike 
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knew it — but such tbonglits could not be spoken. 
And yet he had spirit enough to refuse to cringe or to 
stand at the bar to be questioned as a prisoner. He 
said a few unmeaning words and turned to go, and 
they did not dare detain him. “ Adieu, Madam,” he 
said as he left the room, “ you will not see my face for 
a long space ; gentlemen, adieu.” ^ 

Four days later they heard that the ship was ready 
in which he was about to sail ; and it appears as if 
they had resolved to let him go. But in an evil hour 
for himself he had another interview with the French 
ambassador ; Du Groq, after a long conversation, per- 
suaded him that the clouds would clear away and 
that fortune would again look beneficently upon him. 
The English ship sailed away, and Darnley remained 
behind to drift upon destruction, “ hated,” as Du Croq 
admitted, “ by all men and by all parties — because 
being what he was he desired to be as he had been 
and to rule as a king.” ^ In him the murderers of Rit- 
zio found a scapegoat, and the Queen accepted with 
seeming willingness the vicarious sacrifice. The polit- 
ical relations between England and Scotland relapsed 
into their old bearings. Maitland was found again 
corresponding with the English ministers on the old 
subject of the union of the realms, while the Queen 
of Scots herself wrote to Cecil wuth affected confidence 
and cordiality, just touching — enough to show that 
she understood it — on the treachery of Rokeby, but 
professing to believe that Cecil wished well to her and 
would assist her to gain her cause.^ 

1 Du Croq to the Archbishop of Glasgow ; October 15; The Lords of 
Scotland to the Queen-mother of France, October 8.: Printed in Keith. 

2 Du Croq to the Queen-mother of France, Octjtber IT: Teulet, Vol. II. 

s Maitland to Cecil, October 4; The Queen of Scots to Cecil, October 5: 
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So stood the several parties in the two kingdoms 
when Elizabeth returned from her progress and pre- 
October. pared to meet her Parliament.^ Four years 
th?Eu®ush passed since the last troubled session : 
Parliament, spring after spring, autumn after autumn, 
notice of a Parliament had gone out ; but ever at the 
last moment Elizabeth had flinched, knowing well 
what lay before her. Further delay was at last impos- 
sible: the Treasury was empty, the humour of the 
people was growing dangerous. Thus at last on the 
30th of September the Plouses reassembled. The 
first fortnight was spent in silent preparations ; on the 
14th the campaign opened with a petition from the 
bishops, which was brought forward in the form of a 
Mahops* statute in the House of Commons. It will 
Bill. be remembered that after the Bill was passed 
in the last session empowering the Anglican prelates 
to tender the vote of allegiance to their predecessors 

1 An entry in the Privy Council Register shows how anxiously the Eng- 
lish Government were still watchbg the Queen of Scots, and how little 
they trusted her assurances. 

OcMer 8, 156B. 

“ A letter to Sir John Foster, Warden of the Middle Marches, touching 
the intelligence received out of Scotland of the sending of the Earl of 
Argyle towards Shan O’Neil wdth a hundred soldiers of those that were 
about the Scottish Queen’s own person, with commission also to levy all his 
own people and the people of the Isles to assist IShan against the Queen’s 
Majesty. And because the understanding of the triitli of this matter is of 
great importance, and necessarj’^ to be boulted out with speed, he is reqijired 
that under pretence of some other message he take occasion to send with 
convenient speed some discreet person to the Scottish Court, to procure by 
all the best means he may to boult out the very certainty hereof. And in 
case he shall find indeed that the said advertisements are true, then to de- 
mand audience of the Scottish Queen and to deliver unto her the Queen’s 
Majesty’s letter,* sent herewith, requiring answer with speed; and in case 
be shall find the said enterprise is intended only, and not executed, tlien h« 
shall procure to stay the same by the best means he may.” 


* Not found. 
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in the Tower, they had been checked in their first 
attempt to put the law in execution by a denial of the 
sacredness of their consecration, and the judges had 
confitrmed the objection. To obviate ' this difficulty, 
and to enable the bench at last to begin their work of 
retaliation, a Bill was brought in declaring that “ inas- 
much as the bishops of the Church of England had 
been nominated according to the provisions of the Act 
of Henry the Eighth,^ and had been consecrated ac- 
cording to the form provided in the Prayer-book, they 
should be held to have been duly and lawfully ap- 
pointed, any statute, law, or canon to the contrary not- 
withstanding.” In this form, untrammelled by further 
condition, the Act went from the Commons to the 
Lords, and had it passed in its first form there would 
have been an immediate renewal of the attempt to 
persecute. The Lords, however, were better guardians 
than the Commons of English liberties. Out of 81 
peers, 22 were the bishops themselves, who as the pro- 
moters of the Bill unquestionably voted for it in its 
fulness ; yet it was sent back, perhaps as an intima- 
tion that there had been enough of spiritual tyranny, 
and that the Church of England was not to disgrace 
itself with imitating the iniquities of Rome. A pro- 
viso was added that the Act should be retrospective 
only as it affected the general functions of the episco- 
pal office,^ but was not to be construed as giving valid- 

1 25 Hen. VIII. cap. 20. 

2 « l^rovided always that no person or persons shall at any time hereafter 
be impeached or molested in body, lands, livings, or goods, by occasion or 
means of any certificate by any Archbishop or Bishop heretofore made, or 
before the last day of this pre.sent Session of Parliament to be made by 
authority of any Act passed in the first session of this pre.sent Parjiameiit, 
touching or concerning the refusal of the oath declared and set forth by 
Act of Parliament in the first year of the reign of our Sovereign lady the 
Queen: and that all tenders of the said oath made by any Archbishop or 
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ity to the requisition of the oath of allegiance in the 
episcopal courts, or as giving the bisliops power over 
the lives or lands of the prisoners who had refused to 
swear.i The Bill, although thus modified, left the 
bench with powers which for the future they might 
abuse ; and although there was an understanding that 
those powers were not to be put in force, eleven lay 
peers still spoke and voted absolutely against admitting 
the episcopal position of men who had been thrust into 
already occupied sees.^ To have thrown the measure 
out altogether, however, would have been equivalent to 
denying the Church of England a right to exist : it 
passed with this limitation, and the bishops, with a tacit 
intimation that they were on their good behaviour, 
were recognized as legitimate. 

The Consecration Bill was, however, but a prelimi- 
nary skirmisli, preparatory to the great question which 

Bishop aforesaid, or before the last day of the present Session to be made 
hy authority of any Act established in the first Session of this pi'csent Par- 
liament, and all refusals of the same oath so tendered, or before the last day 
of this present Session to be tendered by any Archbishop or Bishop hy au- 
thority of any law established in the first Session of this present Parliament, 
shall be void, and of none effect or validity in tlie law.” — Siahiies of the 
jRealm, 8 Eliz. cap. I. 

1 “ La peticion quo se did en el Parlamento por parte de los obispos Prot- 
estantes acerca de su confirmacion se pasd por la Camara baja sin contra- 
dicion. En la alta tuvd once contradicioncs, pero pasdse; no continnandolo 
ellos sino a lo que hasta aqui se habia hecho en el ejercicio de su ollicio; 
cou tanto que no se entendiese la confirmacion contra lo que hubiesen liecho 
ni podrian hacer en materia de sangre ni de bienes temporales. I.o de la 
sangre se entiende por el juvamento que pedian d Bonner el buen Obispo de 
Londres, y a otros, acerca de lo de la religion, que es por lo que prineipal- 
mente dicen que pedian la confirmacion; aunque daban k enlender quo por 
otros fines lo de bienes temporales ban sentido; pero no fud .segun entiendo 
este el intento ; sino que obviar a que no les pierdan los, que no querian 
hacer el juramento.” — De Silva to tlie King, November 11, 1060; J/A'. 
Simanca^. 

2 Non-contents — Earls Northumberland, Westmoreland. Worcester, and 
Sussex ; Lords Montague, Morley, Dudley, Darcy, Mouiiteagle, Cromwell, 
widMordaunt. 
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both Houses, with opposite purposes, were determined 
to bring forward. The House of Commons was the 
same which had been elected at the beginning of the 
reign in the strength of the Protestant reaction. The 
oscillation of public feeling had left the ma- gucces- 
joritj of the members unaffected ; they were 
still anxious to secure the reversion of the crown to 
the dying Lady Catherine and her children ; and the 
tendencies of the country generally in favour of the 
Scotch succession made them more desirous than ever 
not to let the occasion pass through their hands. The 
House of Lords was in the interest of Mary Stuai’t, 
but some divisions had been already created by her 
quarrel with Darnley. The Commons perhaps thought 
that although the peers might prefer the Queen of 
Scots, they would acquiesce in the wife of Lord Hert- 
ford sooner than endure any more uncertainty ; the 
Peers may have hoped the same in favour of their own 
candidate : they may have felt assured that when the 
question came once to be discussed, the superior right 
of the Queen of Scots, the known opinions of the law- 
yers in her favour, the scarcely concealed preference of 
the great body of English gentlemen, with the political 
advantages which would follow on the union of the 
crowns, must inevitably turn the scale for Mary Stuart, 
whatever the Commons might will. Both Houses at 
all events were determined to bear Elizabeth’s vacil- 
lation no longer, to believe no more in promises which 
were made only to be broken, and either to decide 
once for all the future fortunes of England, or lay such 
a pressure on the Queen that she should be forbidden 
to trifle any more with her sulgects’ anxiety for her 
marriage. 

On the 17th of October Cecil brought forward in 
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the Lower House a statement of the expenses of the 
French and Irish wars. On the 18th Mr. Molyneux, 
a barrister, proposed at once, amidst universal approba- 
tion, “ to revive the suit for the succession,’’ and to 
consider the demands of the exchequer only in connex- 
ion with the determination of an heir to the throne.^ 
Elizabeth’s first desire was to stifle the discussion at 
its commencement. Sir Ralph Sadler rose when Moly- 
neux sat down, and “ after divers propositions ” “ de- 
clared that he had heard the Queen say in the pres- 
ence of the nobility that her highness minded to 
marry.” Sadler possessed the confidence of the Prot- 
estants, and from him, if from any one, they would 
have accepted a declaration with which so steady an 
opponent of the Queen of Scots was satisfied ; but the 
disappointment of the two previous sessions had taught 
them the meaning of words of this kind ; a report of 
something said elsewhere to “ the nobility ” would not 
meet the present irritation ; “ their mind was to con- 
tinue their suit, and to know her Highness’s answer.” 

Elizabeth found it necessary to be more specific. 
The next day, first Cecil, then Sir Francis Knowles, 
Queen, then Sir Ambrose Cave declared formally 

to prevent j 

a detate, that the Queen by God’s special providence 

promises to y . . , 

many, was moved to marry, that she minded for the 
wealth of the commons to prosecute the same, and 
persuaded to see the sequel of that before further suit 
touching the succession.” Cecil and Cave were good 
Protestants, Knowles was an a-dvanced Puritan, yet 
they were no more successful than Sadler ; “ the law- 
yers ” still insisted ; the House went with them in de- 

1 “ October 18. — Motion made by Mr. Molyneux for the reviving of the 
sait for the succession, and to proceed with the subsidy, "was very well 
ullovred by the House.” — Ctmmms' Journals. 8 Eliz. 
a Ibid. 
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dining to endure any longer a future whldi depended 
on the possible “ movements ” of the Queen’s mind ; 
and a vote was carried to press the question to an issue, 
and to invite the Lords to a conference. The Lords, 
as eager as the Commons, instantly acquiesced. Pub- 
lic business was suspended, and committees of the two 
Houses sat daily for a fortnight, preparing an address 
to the crown. ^ 

1 Gecil, who was a member of the Commons’ Committee, has left a paper 
of notes touching the main points of the situation: — 

“ OctoSer, 1566. 

“ To require both marriage and the stablishing of the succession is the 
uttermost that caii be desired. 

“ To deny both the uttermost that can be denied. 

“ To require marriage is most natural, most easy, most plausible to the 
Queen’s Majesty. 

“ To require certainty of succession is most plausible to all people. 

“ To require the succession is hardest to be obtained, both for the diffi- 
culty to discuss the right and the loathsomeness of the Queen’s Majesty to 
consent thereto. 

“ The difficulty to discuss it is by reason of — 

1. “ The uncertaintj’- of indifferency in the parties that shall discuss it; 

2. “ The uncertainty of the right pretended. 

“ The loathsomeness to grant it is by reason of natural suspicion against 
a successor that hath right by law to succeed. 

“ Gorollarium. 

“ The mean betwixt them is to determine efi’ectually to marry, and if it 
succeed not, then proceed to discussion of the right of succession.” — Do- 
mestic MS&., Eliz., Vol. XL. 

Another paper, also in Gecil’s hand, contains apparently a rough sketch 
for the address to the Grown: — 

“ That, the marriage may proceed effectually. 

“ That it may be declared how necessary it is to have the succession 
Btablished for sundry causes. 

“ Surety and quietness of the Queen’s Majesty that no person may at- 
tempt anything to the furtherance of any supposed title when it shall be 
manifest how the right is settled. Whereunto may also be added .sundry 
devices to stay every person in his duty, so as her Majesty may reign as- 
suredly. 

“ Tile comfort of all good subjects that may remain assured, how and 
whom to obey lawfully, and how to avoid all errora in disobedience, where- 
by civil wars may be avoided. . 

“And because presently it seemethveiy uncomfortable to the Queen’s 
Majesty to hear of this at this time, and that it is hoped that God will direct 


In spite of her struggles the Queen saw the net 
closing I’ound her. Fair speeches were to serve her 
turn no longer, and either she would have to endure 
some husband whom she detested the very thought of, 
or submit to a settlement the result of which it was 
easy to foresee. Into her feelings, or into such aspect 
of them as she chose to exhibit, we once more gain 
curious insight through a letter of De Silva. So dis- 
tinctly was Elizabeth’s marriage the object of the 
present move of the House of Commons that the 
Queen of Scots, in dread of it, was contented to with- 
draw the pressure for a determination *in her own 
favour, and consented to bide her time. 

GUZMAN DE SILVA TO PHILIP II.l 

October 26. 

“ The Parliament is in full debate on the succession. 
The Queen is furious about it ; she is advised that if 
the question come to a vote in the Lower House the 
greatest number of voices will be for the Lady Cathe- 
rine. This lady and her husband, Lord Hertford, are 
Protestants ; and a large number, probably an actual 
majority of the Commons, being heretics also, will de- 
clare for her in self-defence. 

“ I have never ceased to urge upon the Queen the 
The Queen incoiivenience and danger to which she wiP 
Silva. be exposed if a successor is declared, and on 

her heart to think more comfortably hereof, it may be required that her 
maiTiage may proceed witli all convenient speed; and that if her Majesty 
cannot condescend to enter into the disquisition and stablislung of the suc- 
cession in this Session, that yet for the satisfaction of her people she will 
prorogue this Parliament until another short time, within which it may he 
seen what God will dispose of her marriage, and then to begin her Parlia- 
ment again, and to proceed in such sort as shall seem meetest then for the 
matter of succession, which may with more satisfaction be done to ber Maj- 
esty if she shall then be married.” — Domestic MSS, Rolls House, 

MS, Simanctts, 
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the other hand her perfect securitj as soon as she has 
children of her own. She understands all this fully, 
and she told me three days ago that she would never 
consent. The Parliament, she said, had offered her 
twm hundred and fifty thousand pounds as the price of 
her acquiescence ; but she had refused to accept any- 
thing on conditions. She had requested a subsidy for" 
the public service in Ireland and elsewhere, and i! 
should be given freely and graciously or not at all. 
She says she will not yield one jot to them, let them 
do what they will ; she means to dissemble with them 
and hear what they have to say, so that she may 
know their views, and the lady which each declares 
for 1 — meaning the Queen of Scots and Lady Cathe- 
rine. I told her that if she would but marry, all this 
worry would be at an end. She assured me she 
would send this very week to the Emperor and settle 
everything; and yet I learn from Sir Thomas He- 
neage, who is the person hitherto most concerned in the 
Archduke affair, that she has grown much cooler 
about it. 

“ The members of the Lower House are almost all 
Protestants, and seeing the Queen in such a rage at 
them, I took occasion to point out to her the true 
character of this new religion, which will endure no 
rule and will have everything at its own pleasure with- 
out regard to the sovereign authority ; it was time for 
her to see to these things, and I bade her observe the 
contrast between these turbulent heretics and the quiet 
and obedience of her Catholic subjects. She said she 
could not tell what those devils were after.^ They 
want liberty, madam, I replied, and if princes do not 

1 “ Por conocer las voluntades y saber la dama de cada uno 

* “ Kespoadioine que uo sabia que queriaa estos demonioa." 


look to themselves and work in concert to put them 
down, they will find before long what all this is coming 
to.i 

“ She could not but agree with me : she attempted 
a defence of her own subjects, as if there was some 
justice in their complaints of the uncertainty of the 
succession ; but she knows at heart what it really 
means, and by and by when she finds them obstinate 
she will understand it better. I told her before that I 
knew they would press her, and she would not believe 
me. 

“ Melville, the agent of the Queen of Scots, was with 
me yesterday. Her disagreement with her husband is 
doing her much mischief here ; yet that Queen has so 
much credit with the good all over the realm, that the 
blame is chiefly laid on the Lord Darnley. I have told 
Melville to urge upon them the necessity of reconcili- 
ation j and I have written to the Commendudor Major 
of Castile at Rome to speak to the Pope about it, and 
to desire his Holiness to send them his advice to the 
same effect. Melville tells me the Lords there are 
working together wonderfully well. He has given this 
Queen to understand that since she is reluctant to 
have the succession discussed, his mistress is so anxious 
to please her that she will not press for it she will 
only ask that if the question is forced forward after 

1 Elizabeth had before affected to be alarmed at the revolutionary ten- 
dencies of Protestantism. On the 15th of the preceding July, De Silva 
wrote — 

“ The Queen must be growing anxious. She often says to me that she 
wonders at the tendency of subjects now-a-days to anarchy and revolution. 
I invariably reply that this is the beginning, middle, and end of the invent- 
ors of new religions. They have an eye only to their own interests ; they 
care neither for God nor law, as they show by their works ; and princes 
ought to take order among themselves and unite to chastise their excesses.” 
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all, she may have notice in time that she may send 
some one to plead in her behalf. 

“ This Queen is full of gratitude for her forbear- 
ance j she has told her that her present resolution is 
to keep the matter quiet ; should her endeavours be 
unsuccessful, however, the Queen of Scots shall have 
all the information and all the help which she herself 
can give. 

Melville learns from a private source that this 
Queen will fail in her object. The question will be 
forced in the Queen of Scots^ interest, and with the 
best intentions. Her friends are very numerous ; we 
shall soon see how things go.” 

Melville’s information was right. Having failed in 
full Parliament, Elizabeth tried next to work ^oth Houses 
on the committee. The Marquis of Win- 
Chester was put forward to prevent the in- 
tended address. He brought to bear the weight of 
an experience which was older than the field of Bos- 
worth ; but he was listened to with impatience ; not 
a single voice either from Peers or Commons was 
found to second him. Unable to do anything through 
others, the Queen sent for the principal noblemen con- 
cerned, to remonstrate with them herself in private. 

The Duke of Norfolk was the. first called, and ru- 
mour said, though she herself afterwards EUzateth 
denied the words, that she called him trai- 
tor and conspirator, Leicester, Pembroke, 
Northampton, and Lord William Howard came next. 
Norfolk had complained of his treatment to Pembroke : 
Pembroke told her that the Duke was a good friend 
both to the realm and to herself; if she would not 
nsten to advice and do what the service of the com- 
monwealth required, they must do it themselves. 
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She was too angry to argue ; she told Pembroke he 
spoke like a foolish soldier, and knew not wdiat he was 
saying. Then seeing Leicester at his side, “ You, my 
lord,” she said, “ you I If all the world forsook me I 
thought that you would be true ! ” 

“ Madam,” Leicester said, “ I am ready to die at 
your feet ! ” 

“ What has that to do with it ? ” she answered. 

“ And you, my Lord Northampton,” she went on, 
turning from one to the other, — “ you, who when you 
had a wife of your own already could quote Scripture 
texts to help you to another ; ^ you forsooth must med- 
dle with marriages for me ! You might employ your- 
self better I think.” 

She could make nothing of them nor they of her. 
Both Queen and Lords carried their complaints to De 
Silva ; the Lords urging him to use his influence to 
force her into taking the Archduke ; Elizabeth com- 
plaining of their insolence, and especially of the in- 
gratitude of Leicester. Her very honour, she said, had 
sufiered for the favour which she had shown to Leices- 
ter •, and now she would send him to his house in the 
country, and the Archduke should have nothing to be 
jealous of.^ 

The committee went on with the work. On the 2d 
xorember of N^ovembei* the form of the ^ address was 
still undetermined ; they were undecided 
whether to insist most on the marriage, or on the 
nomination, or on both. In some shape or other, how- 
ever, a petition of a serious kind would unquestionably 
be presented, and Elizabeth prepared to receive it 

1 Northampton’s divorce and second marriage had been one of the gteai 
scandals of the days of Edward. 
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with as inucli self-restraint as she could command. 
Three days later she understood that the deliberations 
were concluded. To have the interview over as soon 
as possible Elizabeth sent for the committee at once ; 
and on the afternoon of the 6th of November, “ by 
her Highness’s special commandment,” twenty-five 
lay Peers, the Bishops of Durham and London, and 
thirty members of the Lower House presented them- 
selves at the palace at W estminster. 

The address was read by Bacon. 

After grateful acknowledgments of the general gov- 
ernment of the Queen, the two Houses i^rc^ntation 
desired, first, to express their wish that her address. 
Highness would be pleased to marry “ where it should 
please her, with whom it should please her, and as soon 
as it should please her.” 

Further, as it was possible that her Highness might 
die without children, her faithful subjects were anxious 
to know more particularly the future prospects of the 
realm. Much as they wished to see her married, the 
settlement of the succession was even more important, 
“ carrying with it such necessity, that without it they 
could not see how the safety of her royal person or the 
preservation of her imperial crown and realm could be 
or should be sufficiently and certainly provided for.” 
“ Her late illness ” (the Queen had been unwell again}, 
“ the amazedness that most meii of understanding wore 
by fruit of that sickness brought unto,” and the oppor- 
tunity of making a definite arrangement while Parlia- 
ment was sitting, were the motives which induced 
them to be more urgent than they would otherwise 
have cared to be. History and precedent alike recom- 
mended a speedy decision. They hoped that she 
might live to have a child of her own ; but she was 
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mortal, and should she die before her subjects knew 
to whom their allegiance was due, a civil war stared 
them in tiie face. The decease of a prince leaving 
the realm without a government was the most fright- 
ful disaster which could befall the commonw^ealth ; 
with the vacancy of the throne all writs were sus- 
pended, all commissions were void, law itself was 
dead. Her Majesty was not ignorant of these things. 
If she refused to provide a remedy, “it would be a 
dangerous burden before God upon her Majesty ! ” 
They had therefore felt it to be their duty to present 
this address ; and on their knees they implored her to 
consider it and to give them an answer before the ses- 
sion closed.” 1 

Elizabeth had prepared her answer ; as soon as 
Bacon ceased, she drew herself up and spoke as fol- 
lows ; — 

“ If the order of your cause had matched the weight 
Elizabeth of your matter, the one might well have 

answers. craved reward, and the other much the 

sooner be satisfied. But when I call to mind how fixr 
from dutiful care, yea rather how nigh a traitorous 
trick this tumbling cast did spring, I muse how men 
of wit can so hardly use that gift they hold. I marvel 
not much that bridleless colts do not know their rider’s 
hand whom bit of kingly rein did never snaffle yet. 

Whether it was fit that so great a cause as this should 

have had this beginning in such a public place as that, 
let it be well weighed. Must all evil bodings that 
might be recited be found little enough to hap to my 
share ? Was it well meant, think you, that those that 
knew not how fit this matter was to be granted by tbo 
^ Dewes’ Jourmb, 8 EMz. 
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prince, would prejudicate their prince in aggi'avating 
the matter ? so all their arguments tended to my care- 
less care of this my dear realm/’ 

So far she spo|ve from a form which remains in her 
own handwriting/ She continued perhaps in the same 
style ; but her words remain only in the Spanish of De 
Silva. 

“ She was not surprised at the Commons,” she said ; 
“ they had small experience and had acted like boys ; 
but that the Lords should have gone along with them 
she confessed had filled her with wonder. There were 
some among them w'ho had placed their swords at her 
disposal when her sister was on the throne, and had 
invited her to seize the crown ; 2 She knew but too 
well that if she allowed a successor to be named, there 
would be found men who would approach him or her 
with the same encouragement to disturb the peace of 
the realm. If she pleased she could name the persons 
to whom she alluded. When time and circumstances 
would allow she would see to the matter of their peti- 
tion before they asked her ; she would he sorry to be 
forced into doing anything which in reason and justice 
she was bound to do ; and shf ■concluded with a re- 
quest that her words should not be misinterpreted.” 

So long as she was speaking to the lay Peers she 
controlled her temper ; but her passion required a 
safety-valve, and she rarely lost an opportunity of af- 
fronting and insulting her bishops. 

1 Answer to the Parliament by the Queen; Autograph : Domestic 
AfSS., Eliz.,, Yol. XLT. Rolls Rouse, 

2 “ Entre los ciiales habia habido algunos que reyaando su hermana le 
ofrecian a ella ayuda y la querian mover & que quisiese procurar on su vida 
la corona.” — De Silva al Key, 11 November, 1566,; MS. Simtncas. It is 
tolerably certain that the Queen used these words. De Silva heard them 
first from the Queen herself, and afterwards from the Lords who were 
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Turning sharp round where Grinclal and Pilkington 
were standing — 

“ And you, doctors f she said — it was her pleasure 
The to ignore their right to a higher title you, 

Bishops. j understand, make long prayers about this 

business. One of you dared to say in times past that § 

I and my sister were bastards; and you must needs be 

interfering in what does not concern you. Go home 

and amend your own lives, and set an honest example 

in your families. The Lords in Parliament should 

have taught you to know your places ; but if they have’ 

forgotten their duty I will not forget mine. Did I so 

choose I might make the impertinence of the whole set 

of you an excuse to withdraw my promise to marry; 

but for the realm’s sake I am resolved that I will 

marry ; and I will take a husband that will not be to 

the taste of some of you. I have not married hitherto 

out of consideration for you ; but it shall be done now, 

and you who have been so urgent with me will find the 

effects of it to your cost. Think you the prince who will 

be my consort will feel himself safe with such as you, 

who thus dare to thwart and cross your natural Queen ? ” 

She turned on her heel and sailed out of the hall of 
audience, vouchsafing no other word. At once she 
sent for De Silva, and after profuse thanks to himself 
and Philip for their long and steady kindness, swelling i 

wdth anger as she was, she gave him to understand that 
her course was chosen at last and foi’ever ; she would 
accept the Archduke and would he all which Spain 
could desire. 

1 “ Volviendose a los obispos qaesehalMron presentes a la pliitica, tlijd, 

'V osotros doctores, uo les llamando obispos, quo haceis muchas oraciones,” 

Sk: ^ ' 
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Many of the peers came to her in the evening to 
-•atiake their excuses : they said that they had been mis- 
led by the Council, who had been the most in favour 
of the address ; and they had believed themselves to 
be acting as she had herself desired. The Upper 
House she might have succeeded in controlling; but 
the Commons were in a more dangerous humour. 
They were prepared for a storm when they commenced 
the debate ; and they were not disposed to be lectured 
into submission. The next day Cecil rose in his place ; 
the Queen, he said, had desired him to tell cecn tries 
them that she was displeased, first, that the Commons, 
succession question should have been raised in that 
House without her consent having been first asked ; 
and secondly, because “ by the publication abroad of 
the necessity of the matter,” and the danger to the 
realm if it was left longer undecided, the responsibility 
of the refusal was thrown entirely upon her Majesty. 
The “ error ” she was ready to believe had risen chiefly 
from want of thought, and she was ready to overlook 
it. For the matter itself, her Highness thought that 
by her promises to marry she had rather deserved 
thanks than to be troubled with any new petition, 
“ The word of a prince spoken in a public place ” 
should have been taken as seriously meant ; and if her 
Majesty had before told them that she was unwilling, 
they should have been more ready to believe her when 
she said that she had made up her mind. Time and 
opportunity would prove her Majesty’s sincerity, and 
it was unkind to suppose that she would fail in produc- 
ing children. Loyal subjects should hope the best. 
Her Majesty had confidence in God’s goodness ; and 
except for the assurance that she would have an heir, 
she would not marry at all. On this point she re- 


qnired tlie Houses to accept her word. For the suc- 
cession she was not surprised at their uneasiness ; she 
was as conscious as they could he of the desirableness 
of a settlement. At the present moment, however, 
and in the existing state of parties in the realm, the 
thing was impossible, and she would hear no more 
of it.” ^ 

The Queen expected that after so positive a declara- 
tion she would escape further annoyance ; but times 
were changing, and the relations with them between 
sovereigns and subjects. The House listened in 
silence, not caring to conceal its dissatisfaction. The 
Friday following, being the 8th of November, “ Mr. 
Lambert began a learned oration for iteration of the 
suit to the Queen on the succession.” ^ 

Whether they were terrified by the spectre of a 
second York and Lancaster war, or whether they were 
bent on making an effort for Lady Hertford before they 
W'ere dissolved and another House was elected in the 
Scottish interest, or whether they disbelieved Eliza- 
The Com- beth’s promises to marry, notwithstanding the 
obstinate. Vehemence of her asseverations, the Com- 
mons seemed resolute at all hazards to persevere. 
Other speeches followed on the same side, expressing 
all of them the same fixed determination ; and matters 
wei’e now growing serious. The Spanish ambassador 
never lost a chance of irritating the Queen against the 
Protestant party ; and on Saturday, stimulated by De 
Silva’s invectives, and convinced, perhaps with justice, 
that she was herself essentially right, Elizabeth sent 
down an order that the subject should be approached 

Report made to the Cominons’ House by Mr. Secretary: Dome^tk 
MSS. Bolls House. 

^ c ommons' Journals. 


no further on pain of her displeasure. The same night 
a note was flung into the presence-chamber saying that 
the debate on the succession had been undertaken be- 
cause the commonwealth required it, and that if the 
Queen interfered it might be the worse for her.^ 

In the most critical period of the reign of Henry the 
Eighth, speech in Parliament had been ostentatiously 
free ; the Act of Appeals had been under discussion 
for two years and more ; Catholic and Protestant had 
spoken their minds without restraint ; yet among the 
many strained applications of the treason law no peer 
or commoner had been called to answer for words 
spoken by him in his place in the legislature. The 
Queen’s injunction of silence had poured oil Question of 
into the fire, and raised a fresh and more dan- 
gerous question of privilege. As soon as the House 
met again on Monday morning, Mr. Paul Wentworth 
rose to know whether such an order “ was not against 
the liberties ” of Parliament.® He and other members 
inquired whether a message sent by a public ofiicer 
was authority sufficient to bind the House, or if neither 
the message itself nor the manner in which it was de- 
livered was a breach of privilege, “ what offence it was 
for any of the House to declare his opinion to be other- 
■wise.” ® The debate lasted five hours, and (a rare if 
not unprecedented occurrence) was adjourned. 

Elizabeth, more angry than ever, sent for the 
Speaker ; she insisted “ that there should be no further 

1 “ A nrche ecluiron en la camera de presencia un escrito que contenia en 
Bustancia que se liabia tratado eii el Parlamento de la sucesion porque coii- 
venia al bleu del Reyno, y que si la Reyna no consenlia que se tnitase dello 
^ue veria algunas oosas que no le placerian.” — De Silva to Philip, No- 
vember 11 : M S. Simaiicas. 

5! Commons’ Journals, 8 Eliz. 

s Note of Proceedings in Parliament, November 11; Domestic MSS. 
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argument : ” if any member of either House was dis- 
satisfied he must give his opinion before the Council. 

The Commons having gone so far had no intention 
of yielding ; and He Silva watched the crisis with a 
malicious hope of a collision between the two Houses, 
and of both with the Queen. The Lower House, he 
said, was determined to name a successor, and was all 
but unanimous for Lady Catherine ; the Peers were as 
decided for the Queen of Scots.^ A dissolution would 
leave the Treasury without a subsidy, and could not be 
thought of save at the last extremity. On the return 
of the Speaker the Commons named a committee to 
draw up an answer, which though in form studiously 
courteous was in substance as deliberately firm.^ The 
finishing touch was given to it by Cecil, and the sen- 
tences added in his hand were those which insisted 
most on the liberty of Parliament, and most justified 
the attitude which the Coriimons had assumed. 

After thanking the Queen for her promise to marry, 
The Com- and assuriug her that whatever she might 
monstrate. think to the contrary they meant nothing but 
what became them, as loyal subjects, they said that they 
submitted reluctantly to her resolution to postpone the 
settlement of the succession, being most sorry that any 
manner of impediment had appeared to her Majesty so 
great as to stay her from proceeding in the same^ ^ 
They had however received a message implying “ that 
they had deserved to be deprived, or at least seques- 

1 “ Elios pretenden libertad de proeoder a lo del xiombram lento de la 
sneesion en la qua! en la cainara superior tendra mueha parti lade Escoeia; 
se tiene por cierto y assi lo creo que Caterina teudra casi todos los de la 
Camara baja, y assi parece que incllna todo a emocion.” — De Silva to 
Pluiip, November 13; 

2 Draft of an Address to the Queen, submitted to the Committee of the 
Commons’ House: Doynestte iI/)S/S., Eliz., VoI. XU. 

• The words in Italics were added by Cecil. . 
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trated, much to their discomfort and infamy} from their 
ancient and laudable custom, always from the begin- 
ning necessarily annexed to their assembly, and by her 
Majesty always^ confirmed — that is, a lawful suffer- 
ance and dutiful liberty to treat and devise matters 
honourable to her Majesty and profitable to the realm.” 
Before this message reached them “ they had made no 
determination to deal in any way to her discontenta- 
tion ; they therefore besought her of her motherly love 
that they might continue in their course of duty, 
honouring and serving her like children, without any 
un2mces.sary, unaccustomed} or iiJideserved yoke of 
commandment; so^ should her Majesty continue the 
singular favour of her honour, wherein she did excel 
all monarchs, for ruling her subjects without misliking ; 
and they also would enjoy ’the like praise above all 
other people for obeying without constraint — than the 
which no prince could desire more earthly honour, nor 
no people more earthly praise.” 

No one knew better than Elizabeth how to withdraw 
from an indefensible position, and words so full of firm- 
ness and dignity might perhaps have produced an 
effect ; but before the address <;ould be presented a 
fresh apple of discord was thrown into the arena. 

A book had appeared in Paris, written by a refugee 
Scot named Patrick Adamson. The subject Patrick 
of it was the birth of James ; and the Queen on the°° 
of Scots’ child w’as described as the heir of 
the English throne. . Copies had been scattered about 

1 Added in Cecil’s hand. 

^ The word first written was “ graciously." Cecil scratched through 
‘ graciously,” as if it implied that the liberties of the House of Commcns 
depended on the pleasure of the Sovereign, and substituted “ always." 

8 Cecil’s hand. 

* The conclusion IS entirely Cecil’s, 
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London, and Elizabeth had already direcied Mary 
Stuart’s attention to the thing “as a matter strange 
and not to be justified.” ^ 

On the 21st of November, on occasion of a measure ^ 

laid before the House against the introduction of sedi- 
tious books from abroad, a Mr. Dalton brought forwai'ti»-«----^ 
this production of Adamson in the fiercest Protestant 
spirit. 


“ How say you,” he exclaimed, “ to a libel set forth 
Bpcecii of hi print calling the Infant of Scotland Prince 
Mr. Dalton, of England, Scotland, ail d Ireland ? Prince 
of England, Scotland, and Ireland ! What enemy to 
the peace and quietness of the realm of England — 
what traitor to the crown of this realm hath devised, 
set forth, and published this dishonour against the 
Queen’s most excellent Majesty and the crown of Eng- 
land? Prince of England, and Queen Elizabeth as 
yet having no child I — Prince of England, and the 
Scottish Queen’s child! — Prince of Scotland and 
England, and Scotland before England ! who ever 
heard or read that before this time ? What true Eng- 
lish heart may sustain to hear of this villany and re- 
proach against the Queen’s highness and this her 
realm ? It is so that it hath pleased her highness at 
this time to bar our speech ; but if our mouths shall 
be stopped, and in the mean time such despite shall 
happen and pass without revenge, it will make the 
heart of a true Englishman break within his breast.” 


“With the indignity of the matter being,” as he 
afterwards said, “ set on fire,” Dalton went on to touch 
on dangerous matters, and entered on the forbidden 
1 Elizabeth to Bedford, November 13; ScoicA MSS. Eolk Hotm 
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subject of tlie Scottish title. The Speaker gently 
chocked him, but not before he had uttered words 
which called out the whole sympathy of the Gom- 
mons, and gave them an opportunity of showing how- 
few friends in that house Mary Stuart as yet could 
count upon.^ 

The story was carried to the Queen ; she chose to 
believe that the House of Commons intended to defy 
her ; she ordered Dalton into arrest and had of 
him examined before the Star Chamber ; she 
construed her own orders into a law, and seemed de^ 
termined to govern the House of Commons as if it 
was a debating society of riotous boys. 

The Commons behaved with great forbearance : 
they replied to the seizure of the offending 
member by requesting “to have leave to aeSTa 
confer upon the liberties of the House.” 

The original question of the succession was lost in the 
larger one of privilege, and the address which they 
had previously drawn seemed no longer distinct enough 
for the occasion. The Council implored Elizabeth to 
consider what she was doing. As soon as her anger 
cooled she felt herself that she had gone too far, and 
not caring to face a conference, “ foreseeing that 
thereof must needs have ensued more inconvenience 
than were meet,” she drew back with temper not too 
ruffled to save her dignity in giving way. Her inten- 
tion had been to extort or demand the sanction of the 
House for the prosecution of Dalton. Discovering 
in time that if they refused she had no means of com- 
pelling them, she would not risk an open 
rupture. The prisoner was released “ with- 

1 Mr. Dalton’s Speech, according to the Beport: Domestic MSS., Elia. 
YoLXLI. 
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London, and Elizabeth had already directed Mary 
Stuart’s attention to the thing “as a matter strange 
and not to be justified.” ^ 

On the 21st of November, on occasion of a measure 
iaid before the House against the introduction, of sedi- 
tious books from abroad, a Mr, Dalton brought 
this production of Adamson in the fiercest Protestant 
spirit. 

“ How say you,” he exclaimed, “ to a libel set forth 
Speech of in print calling the Infant of Scotland Prince 
Mr. Dalton, England, Scotland, and Ireland ? Prince 
of England, Scotland, and Ireland ! What enemy to 
the peace and quietness of the realm of England — 
what traitor to the crown of this realm hath devised, 
set forth, and published this dishonour against the 
Queen’s most excellent Majesty and the crown of Eng- 
land? Prince of England, and Queen Elizabeth as 
yet having no child I — Prince of England, and the 
Scottish Queen’s child! — Prince of Scotland and 
England, and Scotland before England I who ever 
heard or read that before this time ? What true Eng- 
lish heart may sustain to hear of this villany and re- 
proach against the Queen’s highness and this her 
realm ? It is so that it hath pleased her highness at 
this time to bar our speech ; but if our mouths shall 
be stopped, and in the mean time such despite shall 
happen and pass without revenge, it will make the ’ 
heart of a true Englishman break within his breast.” 

“ With the indignity of the matter being,” as he 
afterwards said, “ set on fire,” Dalton went on to touch 
on dangerous matters, and entered on the forbidden 

^ Elizahetb to Bedford, November 13; ScotcA M/SS. J£a& Jlouis 
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subject of the Scottish title. The Speaker gently 
checked him, but not before he had uttered words 
which called out the whole sympathy of the Com- 
mons, and gave them an opportunity of showing how 
few friends in that house Mary Stuart as yet could 
count upon.^ 

The story was carried to the Queen ; she chose to 
believe that the House of Commons intended to defy 
her ; she ordered Dalton into arrest and had Amstof 
him examined before the Star Chamber ; she 
construed her own orders into a law, and seemed de- 
termined to govern the House of Commons as if it 
was a debating society of riotous boys. 

The Commons behaved with great forbearance : 
they replied to the seizure of the otfending 
member by requesting *‘to have leave to 
confer upon the liberties of the House.” 

The oi'iginal question of the succession was lost in the 
larger one of privilege, and the address which they 
had previously drawn seemed no longer distinct enough 
for the occasion. The Council implored Elizabeth to 
consider what she was doing. As soon as her anger 
cooled she felt herself that she had gone too far, and 
not caring to face a conference, “ foreseeing that 
thereof must needs have ensued more inconvenience 
than were meet,” she drew back with temper not too 
ruffled to save her dignity in giving way. Her inten- 
tion had been to extort or demand the sanction of the 
House for the prosecution of Dalton. Discovering 
in time that if they refused she had no means of com- 
pelling them, she would not risk an open 
rupture. The prisoner was released “ with- 

1 Mr. Dalton’s Speech, according to the Report: Domestic MSS., Elia. 
Vol. XLI. 
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out further question or trial,” and on the 25th she sent 
orders to the Speaker “ to relieve the House of the 
burden of her commandment.” She had been assured, 
she said, that they had no intention of molesting her, 
and that they had been “ much perplexed ” by the re- 
ceipt of her order ; “ she did not mean to prejudice 
any part of the laudable liberties heretofore granted to 
them;” she would therefore content herself wdth 
their obedient behaviour, and she trusted only that if 
any person should begin again to discuss any particu- 
lar title, the Speaker would compel him to be silent.^ 

The Commons were prudent enough to make the 
Queen’s retreat an easy one. Having succeeded in 
resisting a dangerous encroachment of the crown they 
did not press their victory. The message sent through 
the Speaker was received by the House “ most joy- 
fully, with most hearty prayers and thanks for the 
same,” ^ and with the consent of all parties the ques- 
tion of Parliamentary privilege was allowed to drop. 

Yet while ready to waive their right of discussing 
further the particular pretensions of the claimants of 
the crown, the Commons would not let the Queen be- 
lieve that they acquiesced in being left in uncertainty. 
Two months had passed since the beginning of the 
session, and the subsidy liad not been so much as dis- 
cussed. The succession quarrel had commenced with 
tlie first motion for a grant of money, and liad lasted 
with scarcely an interval ever since. 

It was evident that although Elizabeth’s objection to 
name a successor was rested on general grounds, it ap- 
plied as strongly to Lady Catherine as to the Queen 
1 ISTote of the words of the Queen to the Speaker of tho House of Gum- 
Kons; Bomestio MISS., Eliz., Yol. XLI. Leicester to Cecily Novembe* 
27: il/S.Ibid. 
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of* Scots, and had arisen professedly from the Queen’s 
own experience in the lifetime of her sister ; yet the 
Commons either suspected that she was secretly work- 
ing in the Scottish interest, or they thought at all 
events that her procrastination served only to strength- 
en that interest, and that Mary Stuart’s friends every 
day grew more numerous. 

The Money Bill was reintroduced on the 27th. 
The House was anxious to compensate by its liberality 
for the trouble which it had given on other subjects, 
and the Queen was privately informed that the grant 
would be made unusually large. Elizabeth, deter- 
mined not to be outdone, replied that although for the 
public service she might require all wdiich they were 
ready to offer, “ she counted her subjects in respect of 
their hearty good will her best treasurers ; ” ^he subsidy 
and “ she therefore would move them to for- 
bear at that time extending their gift as they pro- 
posed.” The manner as well as the matter of the 
message was pointedly gracious, yet the Commons 
would have preferred her taking the money and listen- 
ing to their opinions ; and the bribe was as unsuccessful 
as the menace, in keeping them silent. They voted 
freely the sum which she would consent to take. It 
amounted iii a rough estimate to an income tax of 
seven per cent, for two years ; but an attempt was made 
to attach a preamble to the Bill which would commit 
the Queen in accepting it to what she was straining 
every nerve to avoid. Referring to the promise which 
she had made to the Committee, “ the Commons hum- 
bly and earnestly besought her with the assistance of 
God’s grace, having resolved to marry, to accelerate 
without more loss of time all her honourable actions 
tending thereto ; ” while “ submitting themselves to 
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the will of Almighty God, in whose hands all power 
and counsel did consist, they would at the same time 
beseech Him to give her Majesty wisdom well to fore- 
see, opportunity speedily to consult, and power ■with 
assent of the realm sufficiently to fulfil, without unneces- 
sary delay, all that should be needful to her subjects 
and their posterity in the stablishing the succession of 
the crown, first in her own person and progeny, and 
next in such persons as law and justice should peace- 
ably direct — according to the answer of Moses : 
* The Lord God of the spirit of all flesh set one over 
this great multitude which may go out and in before 
them, and lead them out and in, that the Lord’s people 
may not be as sheep without a shepherd. ’ ” ^ 

The meaning of language such as this could not be 
^ ^ mistaken. All the political advantages of 
the Scottish succession would not compen- 
sate to “ the Lord’s people ” for such a shepherd as the 
person into whose hands they seemed to be visibly 
drifting. It was a grave misfortune for the Protes- 
tants that they could produce no better candidate than 
Lady Catherine Grey, who had professed herself a 
Catholic when Catholicism seemed likely to serve her 
turn ; and to whom, notwithstanding her legal claim 
through the provisions of the will of Henry the Eighth, 
there were so many and so serious objections. The 
friends of the Queen of Scots had set in circulation a 
list of difficulties in the way of her acknowledgment, 
the weight of which fanaticism itself could not refuse 
to admit.2 

1 Preamble for the Subsidy Bill; Domestic MSS., Vol. XLI. Bolls 
ffotm. 

2 “ Whatever be said, it is notorious that when Sir Charles Brandoi) 
married the Preach Queen he had a wife already living. 

“ The Lady Catherine is therefore illegitimate. 
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It is uncertain whether the preamble was ever 
forced on Elizabeth’s attention. The draft of it alone 
remains to show what the Commons intended ; and 

“ Even if this were not so, yet such hath been her life and behaviour, and 
so much hath she stained herself and her issue, as she is to be thought un- 
worthy of the crown. For she was married, as you know, to the Lord 
Herbert; the marriage was peiformed and perfected by all necessary cir- 
cumstances; there was consent of parties, corisent of parents, open solemnis- 
ing, continuance till lawful years of consent, and in the mean time, carnal 
copulation; all which, save the last, are commonly known, and the last, 
which might be most doubtful, is known by confession of them both. She 
herself hath earnestly acknowledged the same. 

“ A divorce was procured by the Earl of Pembroke, in Queen Mary’s 
reign, against their wills, so that it cannot be legal. 

“ Afterwards, she by dalHance fell to carnal company with the Earl of 
Hertford, which was not descried till the bigness of her belly bewrayed her 
ill bap. The marriage between them was declared nnlawM by the bishop 
who examined it. 

“ The mother wicked and lascivious; the issue bastarded. 

“ If she were next in the blood royal, her fault is so much the more to 
have so foully spotted the same. She can have no lawful children. Deut. 
xiii. 23 ; — It is written, ‘ a bastard and unlawfid-born person may not bear 
rule in the church and commonweal; ’ a Jaw devised to punish the parents 
for their sins, so that such a mother ought in no case to be allowed to 
succeed. 

“ Next as to King Henry’s will : — 

“ He had no power to bequeath the crown, except so far as Parliament 
gave him leave ; and Parliament could only give him leave so far as the 
power of Parliament extended. The words of the statute give him no ab- 
solute or unlimited power to appoint an unfit person to the crown, not capa- 
ble of the same — as unto a Turk, au Infidel, an infamous or opprobrious 
person, a fool, or a madman. 

“ But again, he had power to order the succession, either by Letters Pat- 
ent, or by his will, signed with his own hand. 

“ He has not done it by Letters Patent; of that there is no doubt. 

“ His will, there are witnesses sufficient, and some of them that subscribed 
fJie same testament can truly and plainly testify, that he did not sub.scribe. 

“ The stamp might be appended when the King was void of memon’’, or 
else when he was deceased, as indeed it happened, as more manifestly ap- 
peared by open declaration made in Parliament by the late Lord Paget and 
others, that the King did not sign it with his own hand, and as it is plain 
and probable enough by the pardon obtained for one William Gierke for 
putting the stamp to the said will after the King was departed. 

“ As to the enrolment in Chancery, and the evidence on the Rolls that the 
will was accepted and acted on, this is nothing. It was his will whether 
signed or not, and so far as legacies, etc., were concerned, such as he had 


either they despaired of prevailing on the Queen to 
accept the grant while such a prelude was linked to it, 
and were unwilling to embarrass the public service; or 
they prefeijred another expedient, to which they trusted 
less objection might be raised : the preamble at all 
events was abandoned ; they substituted for it a gen- 
eral expression of gratitude for the promise to marry, 
and sent the Bill to the Lords on. the 17th of Decem- 
ber. 

Meanwhile on the 6th a measure was introduced 
which, if less effective in the long run for the protec- 
tion of the Reformation than the declaration of a Prot- 
estant successor, would have ended at once the am- 
biguity of the religious posiiion of Elizabeth. The 
Thirty-nine Articles, strained and cracked by three 
centuries of evasive ingenuity, scarcely embarrass now 
the feeblest of consciences. The clergyman of the 
nineteenth century subscilbes them with such a smile 
as might have been worn by Samson w'hen his Philis- 
tine mistress bound his arms with the cords and withes. 
In the first years of Elizabeth they were the symbols 
by which the orthodox Protestant was distinguished 
from the concealed Catholic. TJie liturgy, with pur- 
posed ambiguity, could be used by those who were 
Papists save in the name ; the Articles affirmed the 
falsehood of doctrines declared by the Church to be 
divine, and the Catholic who signed them either passed 
over to the new opinions or emperilled his soul with 
perjury. In their anxiety for conciliation, and for the 
semblance of unanimity, Elizabeth’s Government had 

power to make by tlic common law, so far it might be acted on. But in so 
far as the succession was concerned, it was invalid, becau.se the form pre- 
scribed by the empowering statute, 35 Hen. VIII., bad not been observed.” 
Answer Mr. Bale's Book of Sie Successions, December, l^QG l)omesti« 
MSS., Eliz., Vol. XLI. 
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as yet, held these formulas at arm’s length : the Con- 
vocation of 1562 had reimposed them so far as their 
powers extended; but the decrees of Convocation 
were but shadows until vitalized by the legislature ; 
and both Queen and Parliament had refused to give 
tlie authority of law to a code of doctrines which might 
convulse the kingdom. 

On the failure of the suit for the succession, a Bill 
was brought into the Lower House to make bui for the 
subscription to the Articles a condition for the 
tenure of benefices in the Church of England. 

The move was so sudden and the Commons were so 
swift that there was no time for resistance. It was 
hurried through its three readings and given to the 
bishops to carry through the Lords. A letter from De 
Silva to Philip shows the importance which both Cath- 
olic and Protestant attached to it : — 

DE SILVA TO PHILIP H. 

December, 1566, 

“Religion is again under discussion here; these 
heretic bishops are urging forward their malicious pre- 
tences ; they say that it is desirable for the realm to 
profess an uniform belief, and they , desire to have their 
doctrine enforced by temporal penalties as soon as it 
has been sanctioned by Parliament. 

“ The Catholics are in great alarm and entreat the 
Queen to withhold her sanction. I spent some time 
with her yesterday, and to bring on the sub- no siiva 

. advisen the 

ject I said that the Subsidy Bill having been 
passed it would be -well if she let the Parlia- riu-iiuiuent, 
ment end. The longer it lasted the more annoyance 
it would cause to her ; and she might assure herself 
that these popular assemblies could not fail to produce 

'POJU VIII. 22 
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disquiet, more particularly where the Commons had 
liberty of speech and were so much inclined to novel- 
ties. 

“ She agreed with me in this. She said the Com- 
mons had now entered upon a subject which was wholly 
alien to their duties ; they were acting in contradiction 
to their late professions, and slie would endeavour to 
send them about their business before Christmas. 

“I pointed out to her the mischievous intention of 
the men who had brought these religious questions for- 
ward. They had no care for her or for the common- 
wealth, and they simply meant sedition. She was at 
peace so far, and had lived and reigned in safety all 
these years on the principles on which Cecil had carried 
on the goveniment. If there w'as now to be a change, 
the insolence of the upholders of novelties would dis- 
turb everything. Hitherto the Pope and the Catholic 
powers had abstained from declaring against her, in 
the belief that her subjects vrere equitably and wisely 
governed, and that she would allow no one to be in- 
jured or offended. Should they now see her prepar- 
ing to change her course they would perhaps reconsider 
the situation, and troubles might ensue, of which I, as 
the minister of your Majesty who so ardently desired 
her well-being, could not but give her honest warning. 

“ She went into the subject at some length. She 
said that those who were engaged upon it had given 
her to understand that it was for her own good, aiul 
diad promised every one of them to stand by her and 
defend her against all her enemies. 

“ I told her she could not but see that these new' 
religionists were only frightening her — in order that 
they might bring her to declare more decisivcdy for 
them a:nd against the Catholics. They pretended that 
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if she separated herself from them — if she did not yield 
in all points to what they wished — she would be in 
danger on account of the sentence which had been 
given at Rome in favour of Queen Catherine. I 
could assure her that she had but to express a desire 
to that effect and the Pope would immediately remove 
the difficulty ; I knew in fact that he was extremely 
anxious to remove it. Being her father’s daughter, 
born in his house, having been named by him with 
consent of Parliament to succeed after her sister, and 
being Queen in possession, she had nothing really to 
fear — 'she would find powerful friends everywhere. 

“ It was true, she admitted, that the Pope had of- 
fered to reverse the sentence, but he had made it a 
condition that she should submit to him absolutely and 
unreservedly. 

“If his Holiness had done this, I said, he was not 
actuated by any covetous ambition, but by the sincerest 
interest in herself and the realm. In the present Pope 
she might feel the fullest confidence ; and at all events 
there was no more reason for making innovations now 
than there had been at the beginning of her reign. 
She W'ould do better to wait till time should enable her 
to see her ■way. 

“ She said that she thought as I did : she believed, 
however, that her people were afraid if she married 
the Archduke that the old religion would be brought 
in again : they were pressing forward these changes as 
a precaution. 

“A little while ago, I said, her Council were most 
afraid that she would not marry at all. 

“ True, she answered ; that was their fear or their 
j. retended fear — and their present conduct showed 
how dishonest they bad been. Marry, however, she 
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■would, if it was only to vex them. She would have 
been glad, she said, had there been any one in Parlia- 
ment who could have checked the Bill in its progress ; 
if it passed the Lords, she feared she would bo unable 
to resist the pressure which would be brought to bear 
upon her.” 

Either Elizabeth feared another quarrel and dis- 
trusted her own strength, or she wished to deceive De 
Silva into believing her opposition to the Bill to be 
more sincere than it really was. The remonstrances 
of the Catholics, however, and her own better judgment 
prevailed at last. She collected her courage and sent 
a message to the Peers desiring that the Bill of Relig- 
ion should go no further. The bishops were the per- 
sons in the Upper House for whom alone the question 
had much interest ; and Elizabeth understood liow to 
manage them. The Commons had resisted one order 
— the bishops thought they could resist another. 
Their first impulse was to entreat the Queen to recon- 
sider her command — to let the debate go forward, and 
“ if the Bill w^as found good by the Lords, that she 
would be pleased for the glory of God to give her gra- 
cious assent to the same.” ^ A petition to this effect 
was presented carrying the signatures of the two arch- 
bishops and thii-teen bishops. The Queen sent imme- 
diately for Parker and three or four more, and inquired 
Avhich of them had been the first promoters of the Bill. 
Though it first appeared in the Lower House, she said, 
it must have originated with some one on the Bench ; 
and though she had no objection to the doctrine of the 
Articles — “ for it was that which she did openly pro- 

1 Petition of the Bishops to the Queen, December, 156G: Dmesite 
ifSS., Eliz., Vol. XLL 
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fess ” — slie objected seriously to sudden irregular ac» 
tion “ without her knowledge and consent ” on a ques- 
tion of such magnitude. 

Had Elizabeth scolded in the tone usual with her 
towards the Church authorities, she might have found 
them obstinate ; but she spoke reasonably and they 
vrere friglitened. The archbishops, though their names 
headed the signatures to the petition, disclaimed eagerly 
the responsibility of the initiation. She bade them find 
out by whom it had been done. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury reported to Cecil “ that most of his breth- 
ren answered, as he had done, that they knew nothing 
of it.” Having extracted a disavowal from the major- 
ity of the Bench, Elizabeth was able to shield her ob- 
jections behind their indiffei’ence ; she had The Bill is 
checkmated them, and the obnoxious measure 
disappeared. 

Thus gradually the storms of the session were blow- 
ing over. The Queen seemed at last to have really 
resolved on marriage, and her determination gave her 
courage to encounter her other difficulties with an in- 
crease of firmness. She promised the advocates of the 
Scotch title that the will of Henry the Eighth should 
be examined immediately on the close of the session, 
and that a fiiir legal opinion should be taken on the 
Queen of Scots’ claims ; ^ and she gave Mary Stuart a 
significant evidence of her good will in closing Eiizsiiieth 
promptly and peremptorily a discussion which discuHsio i o/ 
had commenced at Lincoln’s Inn in the inter- titU'' 
ests of the rival candidate. The lawyers, disappointed 
of their debate in the House of Commons, began it 
again in the Inns of Court — where there was no priv- 
ilege ^to protect incautious speakers. Mr. Thornton, 
1 De Silva to Philip, December 16: MS. Simancas. 


an eloquent advocate of Lady Catherine, was sent to 
the Tower ; and even Cecil earned the thanks of the 
Queen of Scots by the energy with which he seconded 
his mistress in silencing opposition.! 

1 On the 5th of January, Muiray thanked Cecil in his own and the 
Queen’s name for “his cordial dealing.” “Her Majesty,” wrote Maitland 
to him, “ is veiy well satisfied with your behavionr. I pray you so continue, 
not doubting but you shall find her a thankful princess.” “Melville,” he 
added, reports nothing but good of you, touching the repairing the injury 
done against my mistress at Lincoln’s Inn.” ■ — Scotch MSS. Rolls House. 

Cecil’s conduct in the succession struggle is not easy to make out. 
Neither memorandum nor letter of his own remain to show his real feel- 
ings; hut though he might naturally have been looked for among the sup- 
porters of Lady Catherine Grey, he seems to have given thorough satisfac- 
tion to the friends of the Queen of Scots. He must have written to Mait- 
land immediately after Elizabeth’s first answer to the address of the Houses, 
regretting her resolution to leave the question unsettled; and he must have 
led Maitland to suppose that he had wished Mary Stuart to have been the 
person nominated ; for Maitland, answering his letter on the 11th of No- 
vember, gave him “ hearty thanks for the pains which he had taken in the 
busy matter which he had had in hand,” and then went on more point- 
edly— 

“ I look not in my time to see the matter in any perfection, for I think 
it is not the pleasure of God to have the subjects of this isle thoroughly 
settled in their judgment; for which cause he doth keep things most ne- 
cessaiy undetermined, so as they shall always have somewhat wherewith to 
be exercised. The experience I have had of late in my own person makes 
me the less to marvel when I hear your doings are misconstrued by back- 
biters. Whosoever will meddle with public aflairs and princes must be con- 
tent to hear that burden. I never doubted the sincerity of your intentions, 
and I doubt not time shall convince those that think the contrary even in 
their own conscience, whenas themselves shall be content to justify your 
councils, which how are ignorant to what scope they are directed.” 

On the 17th of November, Mary Stuart herself wrote to Cecil, saying 
“ that the bruits were passed wiiich reported him to be a hinderer to her ad- 
vancement, and that she knew him to be a wise man.” 

On the 18th, Murray wrote that “ he had always found Cecil most earnest 
to produce good feeling and a sound understanding between England and 
Scotland, and between the two Queens; and so,l’ he said, “ my trust is that 
ye wnll continue favourable to the end in all her Highness’s aflairs, which 
for my owi part I -will most earnestly crave of you, being most assured 
there is no daughter in the isle doth more reverence her natural mother nor 
my Sovereign the Queen your mistress. Nor sure I am can she bo induced 
uy any means to seek or procure that which ma}'- in any sort offend her 
— Scotch MSS. Rolls Rmtse. 

It is possible that even Cecil’s vigilance had been laid asleep by the sub* 
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Elizabeth herself wrote to the Queen of Scots, no 
longer insisting on the Treaty of Leith — no longer 
stipulating for embarrassing conditions. Substantially 
conceding all the points which were in dispute between 
them, she proposed that they should mutually rmposed 
bind themselves by a contract in which Mary betwoen 

n 111 1*^ 1 1 1 • -1 ISbzabeth 

Stuart should undertake to do nothing against ami the 
Elizabeth during the lifetime of herself or her Scots, 
children ; while Elizabeth would “ engage never to do 
or suffer anything to be done to the prejudice of the 
Queen of Scots’ title and interest as her next cousin.” ^ 
The Queen of Scots declared herself, in reply, as- 
sured of Elizabeth’s “ good mind and entire 
affection ” towards her ; “ she did not doubt 
that in time her sister •would proceed to the perfecting 
and consideration of that which she had begun to utter, 
as well to her own people as to other nations — the 
opinion which her sister had of the equity of her 
cause ; ” and she promised to send a commission to 
London to settle the terms in which the contract 
“ might pass orderly to both their contentments.” ^ 
Tims the struggle was over ; though unrecognized 
by a formal Act of Parliament, Mary Stuart had won 
the day, and was virtually regarded as the heir pre- 
sumptive to the English throne. Elizabeth’s own 
wishes had pointed throughout to this conclusion, if 
the Queen of Scots would consent to seek her object 
in any other capacity than as the representative of a 
revolution. The reconciliation of the two factions in 
Scotland, and the restoration of Murray and Maitland 

missive attitude whieb the Queen of Scots had assumed towards Elizabeth, 
and by the seeming restoration of Murray to her confidence. 

1 Eli'/abeth to the Q,ueeij of Scots, December, 1566 : MS. Rolls Home. 

“ The Queen of Scots to Elizabeth, January 5, 1567; Scotch MSS. JtoUt 
Bouse. • 


to confidence and authority, were accepted as an indi- 
cation of a changed purpose; and harassed by her 
subjects, goaded into a marriage which she detested, 
and, exhausted by a struggle which threatened a dan- 
gerous breach between herself and the nation, Eliza- 
beth closed the long chapter of distrust, and yielded or 
prepared to yield all that was demanded of her. 

Having thus made up her mind she resolved to 
break up the Parliament, and to punish the refractory 
House of Commons by a dissolution. After another 
election the Puritans would be in a minority. The 
succession could be legally established without divis- 
ion or quarrel, guarded by such moderate guarantees 
as might secure the mutual toleration of the two 
creeds. 

For the first time in Parliamentary history a session 
had been wasted in barren disputes. On the 2d of 
The close of January, between two and three in the after- 
the Session, the Queeu appeared in the House of 

Lords to bring it to an end. The Commons were 
called to the bar ; the Speaker, Mr. Onslow, read a 
complimentary address, in wdiich he described the 
English nation as happy in a sovereign who understood 
her duties, who prevented her subjects from iiijuiing 
one another, and knew “ how to make quiet among the 
ministers of religion.” He touched on the many 
excellences of the constitution, and finally with some 
imprudence ventured an allusion to the restrictions on 
the royal authority. 

“ There be,” he said, “ for the prince provided 
princely prerogatives and royalties, yet not such as the 
prince can take money or other things or do as slie 
will at her own pleasure without order ; but quietly to 
suffer her subjects to enjoy their own without wrong- 
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ful oppression ; whereas other princes hy their liberty 
do take as pleaseth them.” 

“Your Majesty,” be went on turning to Elizabeth, 
“ has not attempted to make laws contrary to order but 
orderly has called this Parliament, which perceived 
certain wants and thereiinto have put their helping 
hands, and for help of evil manners good laws are 
brought forth.” 

Then going to the sorest of all sore and wounding 
subjects he concluded, “ we give hearty thanks to G-od 
for that your high;ftss has signified your pleasure of 
your inclination to marriage, which afore you were not 
given unto ; which is done for our safeguard, that when 
God shall call you, you may leave of your own body to 
succeed you. Therefore God grant us that you will 
shortly embrace the holy state of matrimony, when and 
with whom God shall appoint and shall best like your 
Majesty.” 

Elizabeth’s humour, none the happiest at the com- 
mencement, was not improved by this fresh chafing of 
her galled side. She had come prepared to lecture 
others, not to listen to a homily. She beckoned Bacon 
to her and spoke a few wmrds to him. He then rose 
and said that the general parts of the Speaker’s ad- 
dress her Majesty liked W'^ell, and therefore he need 
not touch on them ; on the latter and more particular 
expressions used in it a few words were necessary. 

“ Politic orders,” he said, “ be the rules of all good 
acts, and touching them that you have made to the 
overthrowing of good laws ” (your Bill of Peligion, 
with which you meant to tyrannize over conscience}, 
“these deserve reproof as well as the others deserve 
praise. In which like cause you err in bringing her 
Majesty’s prerogative into question, and for that thing 
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wherein she meant not to hurt any of your liberties. 
Her Majesty’s nature, however, is mild ; she will not 
be austere ; and therefore though at this time she 
suffer you all to depart quietly into your counties for 
your amendment, yet as it is needful she hopeth the 
offenders will hereafter use themselves well.” 

The Acts of the session were then read out and re- 
ceived the royal assent ; all seemed over, and it was by 
this time dusk ; when Elizabeth herself, in the uncertain 
light, rose from the throne, stood forward in her robes, 
and spoke. # 

“My Lords and other Commons of this assembly: 
Speech of although the Lord Keeper hath according to 
EUzabeth. order very well answered in my name, yet 
as a periphrasis I have a few words further to speak 
unto you, notwithstanding I have not been used nor 
love to do it in such open assemblies. Yet now, not 
to the end to amend his talk, but remembering that 
commonly princes’ own words are better printed in the 
hearers’ memory than those spoken by her command, 
I mean to say thus much unto you. 

“ I have in this assembly found such dissimulation 
where I always professed plainness, that I marvel 
thereat : yea two faces under one hood, and the body 
rotten, being covered with the two vizors succession 
and liberty — which they determined must be either 
presently granted, denied, or deferred ; in granting 
whereof thej’’ had their desire ; and denying or defer- 
ring thereof, those things being so plaudable as indeed 
to all men they are, they thought to work me that 
mischief which never foreign enemy could bring to 
pass — which is the hatred of my Commons. 

“ But alas ! they be^n to pierce the vessel before 
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tile wine was fined, and began a thing not foreseeing 
the end, how by this means I have seen my well-willers 
from my enemies, and can as meseemeth very well 
divide the House into four : — 

“ 1. The broachers and workers thereof, wdio are in 
the greatest fault, 

“ 2. The speakers, who by eloquent tales persuaded 
the rest, are next in degree. 

“ 3. The agreers, who being so light of credit that 
the eloquence of those tales so overcame them that 
they gave more credit thereunto than unto their own 
wits. 

“ 4. Those that sat still and mute, and meddled not 
therewith, but rather wondered disallowing the mat- 
ter ; who in my opinion are most to be excused. 

“ But do you think that either I am so unmindful 
of your surety by succession, wherein is all my care, 
considering I know myself to be but mortal ? l^o, I 
warrant you. Or that I went about to break your 
liberties ? Ho, it never was in my meaning ; but to 
stay you before you fell into the ditch. For all things 
have their time ; and although perhaps you may have 
after me a better-learned or wiser, yet I assure you, 
none more careful over you ; and therefore henceforth, 
whether I live to see the like assembly or no, or who- 
ever it be, yet beware how you prove your prince’s 
patience as you have now done mine. 

“ And now to conclude all this; notwithstanding, 
not meaning to make a Lent of Christmas, the most 
part of 3 mu may assure yourselves that you depart in 
your prince’s grace. 

“ My Lord Keeper, you will do as I bid you.” 

Again Bacon rose and in a loud voice said, “ The 
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Dissoiutioa Queen’s Majesty doth dissolve this Parlia* 
meiit. Let every man depart at liis pleas- 
ure.” 

Elizabeth swept away in the gloom, passed to liei* 
barge, and returned to the palace. The Lords and 
Commons scattered through the English counties, and 
five years went by before another Parliament met again 
at Westminster in a changed world. 

On that evening the immediate prospect before Eng- 
Prospect of was the Queen’s marriage with an Aus- 

Engiand. Catliolic princB, the recognition more 

or less distant of the Catholic Mary Stuart as heir 
presumptive, the establishment with the support and 
sanction of the Catholic powers of some moderate 
form of government, under which the Catholic wor- 
ship would be first tolerated and then creep on towards 
ascendancy. It might have ended, had Elizabeth been 
strong enough, in broad intellectual freedom ; more 
likely it would have ended in the reappearance of the 
Marian fanaticism, to be encountered by passions as 
fierce and irrational as itself j and to the probable issue 
of that conflict conjecture fails to penetrate. 

But the era of toleration was yet centuries distant ; 
and the day of the Roman persecutors was gone 
never more to reappear. Six weeks later a powder 
barrel exploded in a house in Edinburgh, and when 
the smoke cleared aw'ay the prospects of the Catholics 
in England were scattered to all the winds. 

The murder of Henry Stuart Lord Darnley is one 
of those incidents which will remain till the end of 
time conspicuous on the page of history. In itself the 
death of a single boy, prince or'king though he might 
be, had little in it to startle the hard world of the six- 
teenth century. Even before the folly and falsehood 
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by wiiich Mary Stuart’s husband had earned the 
hatred of the Scotch nobility, it had been foreseen 
that such a frail and giddy summer pleasure-boat 
would be soon wrecked in those stormy waters. Had 
Darnley been stabbed in a scuffle or helped to death 
by a dose of arsenic in his bed, the fair fame of the 
Queen of Scots would have suffered little, and the 
tongues that dared to mutter would have been easily 
silenced. But conspiracies in Scotland were never 
managed with the skilful villany of the Continent; 
and when some conspicuous person was to be removed 
out of the way, the instruments of the deed were 
either fanatic religionists, who looked on themselves as 
the servants of God, or else they had been wrought up 
to the murder point by some personal passion which 
was not contented with the death of its victim, and 
required a fuller satisfaction in the picturesqueness of 
dramatic revenge. The circumstances under which 
the obstacle to Mary Stuart’s peace was disposed of 
challenged the attention of the whole civilized world, 
and no after efforts availed in court, creed, or nation, 
to hide the memory of the scenes which were revealed 
in that sudden lightning flash. 

The disorders of the Scots upon the Border had 
long been a subject of remonstrance from the English 
Government. The Queen of Scots, while the Parlia- 
ment was sitting at Westminster, desired to give some 
public proof of her wish to conciliate ; and after the 
strange appearance of Darnley in September at the 
Council at Edinburgh, she proposed to go in 
person to Jedburgh and hear the complaints goJ'to'’ 
of Elizabeth’s wardens. The Earl of Both- 
well had taken command of the North Marches : he 
had gone down to prepare the way for the Queen’s ap- 
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pearanco, and on her arrival she was greeted with the 
October. news that he had been shot through the thigh 
wLiTata.'^ in a scuffle and was lying wounded in Her- 
mitage Castle. The Earl had been her companion 
throughout the summer; her relations with him at 
this time — whether innocent or not — were of the 
closest intimacy ; and she had taken into her house- 
hold a certain Lady Reres, who had once been his mis- 
tress. 

She heard of his wound with the most alarmed anx- 
iety : on every ground she could ill afford to lose him ; ^ 
and careless at all times of bodily fatigue or danger, 
she rode on the 15th of October twenty-five miles 
over the moors to see him. The Earl’s state proved 
to be more painful than dangerous, and after remain- 
ing two hours at his bed-side she returned the same 
day to Jedburgh. She had not been well ; “thought 
and displeasure,” which as she herself told Maitland,® 
“ had their root in the King,” had already afieeted 
both her health and spirits. The long ride, the night 
air, and “ the great distress of her mind for the Earl,” 
proved too much for her; and though she sat her 
horse till her journey’s end, she fainted when she w'as 
lifted from the saddle, and remained two hours uncon- 
uiness scions. Delirium followed with violent fever, 

of Scots. and in this condition she continued for a 
week. She wa^ frequently insensible: food refused to 
remain upon her stomach ; yet for the first few days 
there seemed to be “ no tokens of death ; ” she slept 
tolerably, and on Tuesday and Wednesday, the 22d 
and 23d, she was thought to be improving. An ex- 

1 “ Ce ne luy eust pas este pen de perte de le penlre ! ” wore the im-suspi- 
eious -words of Du Croq on tlie 17th of October. — Teulet, Vol. 11. p 28a. 

Maitland to the Archbishop of Glasgow; Printed in Keith. 
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press had been sent to Glasgow for Darnley, but he 
did not appear. On Friday, the 25th, there was a re- 
lapse ; shiverings came on, the body grew rigid, the 
eyes were closed, the mouth set and motionless ; she 
lost consciousness so entirely that she was supposed to 
be dying or dead ; and in expectation of an immediate 
end a menacing order to keep the peace was sent out 
by Murra}'', Maitland, Hiintly, and the other Lords 
who were in attendance on her. 

The physician, “ Master Naw,” however, “ a perfyt 
man of his craft,” “ would not give the matter over.” 
He restored the circulation by chafing the limbs ; the 
Queen came to herself at last, broke into a profuse per- 
spiration, and fell into a natural sleep. When she 
awoke, the fever was gone, but her strength was pros- 
trated. For the fewv next days she still believed her- 
self in danger, and with the outward signs, and so far 
as could be seen with the inward spirit of Catholic 
piety, she prepared to meet what might be coming 
upon her. The Bishop of Ross was ever on his knees 
at her bed-side ; and courageous always, she professed 
herself ready to die if so it was to be. She recom- 
mended the Prince to the Lords ; through Murray she 
bequeathed the care of him to Elizabeth — through 
Du Croq, to the King of France and Catherine de Me- 
dici — and for Scotland she implored them all as her 
last request “ to trouble no man in his conscience that 
professed the Catholic faith,” in which she herself had 
been brought up and was ready to die. 

How much of all this was real, how much theatrical, 
it is needless to inquire ; the most ardent admirer of 
Mary Stuart will not claim for her a character of piety, 
in any sense of the word which connects it with the 
moral law ; those who regard her with most suspicion 
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■will not refuse her the credit of devotion to the Catho- 
lic cause. 

In a week all alarm was at an end. At length, but 
November, late that liis appearance was an affront, 
niffereuoes Darnley arrived : he was received with cold- 
j^ess j but for the interposition of Murray he 
would not have been allowed to remain a single night, 
and the next morning he w'as dismissed to return to 
his father. In unhappy contrast the Earl of Both well 
was brought as soon as he could be moved to Jed- 
burgh; and on the 10th of November the court broke 
up, and proceeded by slow journeys towards Edin- 
burgh for the Prince’s baptism. At Kelso the Queen 
found a letter from her husband. It seems that he 
had been again writing in complaint of her to the 
Pope and the Catholic powers.^ He was probably no 
less unwise in the words which he used to herself ; 
and she exclaimed passionately in Murray’s and Mait 
land’s presence “ that unless she was freed of him in 
some way she had no pleasure to live, and if she could 
find no other remedy she would put hand to it her- 
self.” 2 

Leaving Kelso and skirting the Border, she looked 
Mary stuait Halydoii Hill over Berwick and the 
EuRiish English lines, and that fair vision of the fu- 
Border. whei’c Damley was the single darkening 

image. A train of knights and gentlemen came out 
to do her homage and attend her to Ayemouth ; the 
Berwick batteries as she went by saluted the heiress 
of the English crown ; all through Northumberland, 

1 De Silva in a letter,^ late in the winter, to Philip, spoke of writing to 
the Queen of Scots — “ A cerca del mal oficio que su inanMo hahia hccho 
contra ella eon V. M'k y con el Papa y Principes en lo do su religion.’' — ’ 
MB, Simmcas. 

3 Caiderwood, 
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through Yorkshire, to the very gates of London, had 
she cared to visit Elizabeth, Mary Stuart would have 
been then received witli all but regal honours. The 
Earl of Bedford — of all Engli.sh nobles the most 
determined of her opponents — was preparing to be 
present at the approaching baptism, to make his peace 
as Elizabeth’s representative. From Dunbar she 
wrote to Cecil and the rest of the Council as to her 
good friends,” to whom she committed the care of 
“her cause.” From thence she passed on to Craig- 
millar ^ to recruit her strength in the keen breezy air. 

Some heavy weight still hung upon her spirits : her 
brilliant prospects failed to cheer her. “ The Queen 
is at Craigmillar,” wrote Du Croq at the end Mar^stuart 
of November ; “ she is still sick, and I be- muiar. 
lieve the principal part of her disease to consist of a 
deep grief and sorrow : nor can she, it seems, forget 
the same ; again and again she says she wishes she 
were dead.” 2 

To the Lords who had attended her to Dalkeith the 
cause of her trouble was but too notorious. Instead 
of listening to her entreaties to relieve her of her hus- 
band, the Pope had probably followed the advice of 
De Silva, and had urged her to be reconciled to him : 
at any rate she must have known the anxiety of her 
English friends, and must have felt more wearily than 
ever the burden of the chain with which she had 
bound herself. Both well, Murray, Maitland, and 
Iluntly continued at her side, and at Craigmillar they 
were joined by Argyle. 

The lords and gentlemen who had been concerned 
in Ritzio’s murder had by this time most of them re- 

1 Three miles smith of Edinburgh, on the road to Dalkeith. 

2 Dll Croq to the Archbishop of Glasgow: Keith. 

VOL. vm. 23 
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ceived tlieir pardon | but the Queen liad stiH found 
nerself unable to forgive Morton, who, with Lindsay, 
young Ruthven, and Ker, was still an exile in England. 
Their friends had never ceased to intercede for them. 
December. One morninff while Areyle was still in bed, 

ConsQltiition r . , i i i 

of the Lords. Murray and Maitland came to his room ; and 
Maitland beginning upon the subject, said that “ the 
best way to obtain Morton’s pardon was to promise 
the Queen to find means to divorce her from her hus- 
band.” 

Argyle said he did not know how it could be done. 

“ My Lord,” said Maitland, “ care you not for that, 
we shall find the means to make her quit of him well 
enough, if you and Lord Huntly will look on and not 
take offence.” 

Scotland was still entangled in the Canon Law, and 
some trick could be made available if the nobles agreed 
to allow it. Huntly entered as the others were talking. 
They offered him the restoration of the Giordon estates 
if he would consent to Morton’s return : he took the 
price, and agreed with the rest to forward the di- 
vorce. 

The four noblemen then went together to Bothwell, 
Proposal for profcssed equal readine.ss : he accompa- 
a divorce. Queou ; and Maitland in 

the name of the rest undertook to deliver her from 
Darnley on condition that ^le pardoned Morton and 
his companions. 

Mary Stuart was craving for release : she said gen- 
erally that she would do what they required ; but em- 
barrassed as she was by her connexion wdth Rome, she 
was unable to understand how a divorce could be man- 
aged, or how if they succeeded they could save the 
legitimacy of her child. So obvious a difficulty could 
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not have been unforeseen. Under the old law of the 
Church the dissolution of marriage was. so frequent 
and facile, that by a kind of tacit agreement children 
born from connexions assumed at the time to be lawful 
were, like Mary and Elizabeth of England, allowed to 
pass as legitimate, and to succeed to their fathers’ es- 
tates. The Earl of Angus and Queen Margaret were 
divorced, yet the English Council liad tried in vain to 
fix a stigma on the birth of Lady Lennox. Archbishop 
Parker more recently had divoi’ced Hertford and Lady 
Catherine Grey, yet their son was still the favourite 
for the succession of the English Protestants. Both- 
well was ready with an instance from his own experi- 
ence. The marriage between his own father and 
mother had been declared invalid, yet he had inherited 
the earldom without challenge. 

The interests which depended on the young Prince 
of Scotland, however, were too vast to be lightly put in 
hazard ; there was another and a shorter road out of 
the difficulty. 

“ Madam,” said Maitland, “ we are here the chief 
of your Grace’s council and nobility ; we shall find the 
means that your Majesty shall be quit of your husband 
/without prejudice of your son, and albeit that my Lord 
of Murray here present be little less scrupulous for a 
Protestant than your Grace is for a Papist, I am as- 
sured he will look through his fingers thereto, and will 
behold our doings, saying nothing to the same.” 

The words were scarcely ambiguous, yet Murray 
said nothing. Such subjects are not usually discussed 
in too loud a tone, and he may not have heard them 
distinctly. He himself swore afterwards “ that if any 
man said he was present when purposes were held in 
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liis audience tending to any unlawful or dishonourable 
end, he spoke wickedly and untruly.” ^ 

But Mary herself— how did she receive the dark 
suggestion ? This part of the story rests on the evi- 
dence of her own friends, and was draw-n up in her ex- 
cuse and defence. According to Argyle and Huntly 
she said she “ would do nothing to touch her honour 
and conscience ; ” « they had better leave it alone ; ” 
“ meaning to do her good, it might turn to her hurt and 
displeasure.” 2 

She may be credited with having refused her consent 
to the proposals then made to her ; and yet that such a 
conversation should have passed in her presence (of 
the truth of the main features of it there is no room 
for doubt) was serious and significant. The secret was 
ill kept : it reached the ears of the Spanish ambassa- 
dor, who, though he could not believe it true, w'rote an 
account of it to Philip.^ The Queen w'as perhaps seri- 
ous in her reluctance ; perhaps she desired not to know 
what was intended till the deed was done. 

“This they should have clone, 

And not have spoken of it. In her ’t was villany j 
In them it had been good service.” 

Those among the Lords at all events -who w^ere most 
in Mary Stuart’s confidence concluded that if they w'ent 
their own way they had nothing to fear from lier re- 
sentment. Four of the party present — Argyle, 
Huntly, Maitland, and Bothwell, with a cousin of 

1 Reply of Murray to the declarations of the Earls of Huntly and Ar- 
gyle: Keith. , 

2 Declarations of Huntly and Argyle ; Ibid. 

8.“ Habia entendido que viendo alguno.s el desgusto qucj liabia entre 
estos Reyes, habian ofreddb a la Rejma de haeer algo contra su inurklo, y 
que ella no habia venido eii ello. Aunque tuve este avi.so do buena parte, 
parecioine cosa que no se clebia creerque se hubiese tratado con la Reyna 
aemejante platiea.” — De Silva to Philip, January 18: MH. Sima)ica$. 
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Bothwell, Sir J araes Balfour — signed a bond immedi- 
ately afterwards, while the court was still at Craig- 
millar, to the following purpose : — 

“ That for sae raeikle. as it was thought expedient 
and profitable for the commonweal, by the Bond forth© 
nobility and lords underwritten, that sic an ofVamiey“ 
young fool and proud tyran (as the King) should not 
bear rule of them — for divers causes therefore they all 
bad concluded that he should be put forth by one way 
or other — and whosoever should take the deed in hand 
or do it, they should defend and fortify it, for it should 
be by every one of them reckoned and holden done by 
themselves.” ^ 

The curtain, which w^as thus for a moment drawn 
aside, again closes. The Queen went in the first week 
of December to Stirling, wdiere Darnley \vas allowed 
to join her ; and the English Catholics, who had been 
alarmed at the rumours which had gone abroad, flat- 
tered themselves into a hope that all would again go 
well. The King would make amends for the past by 
affection and submission ; Mary Stuart would in time 
obliterate the painful feelings which her neglect of him 
had aroused.^ 

A few days after, the Earl of Bedford arrived from 
England: the Parliament w^as then approaching its 
conclusion ; the storm had subsided, and Elizabeth, free 
to act for herself, had commissioned Bedfin-d to tell the 
Queen of Scots that her claims should be investigated 
as soon as possible, and “ should receive as much fa- 

1 Ormeston’s confession: Pitcairn’s CHmiml Trials of Scotland. 

“ El Key de Escocia ha ya viente dins que esta con la Reyna, y comen 
juntos; y auiique parece qiie no perderii tan presto del todo el des^usU) del 
Key por las cosas pasadas, todavia piensa que el tiempo, y estar juntos, y el 
Key deterrainado de complacerle, hara mucho en la buena recriiciliacion.” 
De Silva to Philip, December 18: MS. Simanoas. 


voiip as slie cowld desire to her contentation.” ^ The 
ambassador had brought with him a magnificent font 
of gold weighing 330 ozs. as 'a splendid present to the 
heir of the English throne. The Prince, who was to 
have been dipped in it at his baptism, had grown too 
large by the delay of the ceremony; but Elizabeth 
suggested that it might he used for “ the next child. 

The time had been vrhen these things would have 
satisfied Mary Stuart’s utmost hopes, and have filled 
her with exultation. Her thoughts, interests, and 
Baptiam of anxieties were now otherwise occupied. On 
James. 16th, at fivc in the evening, the Prince 

w^as baptized by torch-light in Stirling Chapel ; the 
service was that of the Catholic Church ; the Arch- 
bishop of St. Andrew’s, the most abandoned of all 
Episcopal scoundrels, officiated, supported by three of 
his brethren. The French ambassador carried the 
child into the aisle ; the Countess of Argyle, the same 
who had been present at Ritzio’s murder, held him at 
the font as Elizabeth’s representative ; and three of 
the Scottish noblemen — Eglinton, Athol, and Ross 
— were present at the ceremony. The rest, with the 
English ambassador, stood outside the door. It boded 
ill for the supposed reconciliation that the Prince’s 
father, though in the castle at the time, remained in 
his own room, either still brooding over his wrongs 
and afraid that some insult should be passed upon him, 
or else forbidden by the Queen to appear. 

As soon as the baptism was over tlie suit for tlie 
restoration of Morton was continued : Bedford added 
his intercession to that of Murray ; Bothwell, Athol, 
and all the other noblemen joined in the entreaty ; and 

1 Instructions to the Earl of Bedford going to Scotland; Keith. 
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on the 24th the Queen, with some affectation of I’eluc- 
tance, gave waj. George Douglas, who had pardon of 
been the first to strike Ritzio, and Faldon- 
side, who had held a pistol to her breast, 
were alone excepted from a general and final pardon.^ 

Under any circumstances it could only have been 
with terror that Darnley could have encountered Mor- 
ton and young Ruthven ; but the conversation at 
Craigmillar, which had stolen into England, had been 
carried equally to his own ear. He knew that the 
pardon of Ritzio’s murderers had been connected with 
his own destruction; and a whisper had reached him 
also of the bond which, though unsigned by the Queen, 
had been “ drawn by her own device.” ^ So long as 
Morton remained in exile he could hope that the con- 
spiracy against him was incomplete. The proclama- 
tion of the pardon was his death knell, and the same 
night, swiftly, “ without word spoken or leave taken, 
he stole away from Stirling and fled to his father.” 

That at such a crisis he should have been attacked 
by a sudden and dangerous illness was, to say Damiey 
the least of it, a singular coincidence. A few ftwinl’aad 
miles from the castle blue spots broke out 
over his body, and he was carried into Glasgow lan- 
guid and drooping, with a disease which the court and 
the friends of- the court were pleased to call small-pox. 

There for a time he lay, his father absent, himself 
hanging between life and death, attended only by a 
few faithful servants, while the Queen with recoverc^d 
health and spirits spent her Christmas with Bothwell 
at Drummond Castle and Tullibardine, Waiting the 
issue of the disease. 

1 Bedford to Cecil, December 30: ScoicA -3/55. JJoKs 

s Deposition of Thomas Crawford: MS. Ibid. 
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Unfortunately for all parties concerned, tlie King 
after a few days was reported to be slowly recovering. 
Either the natural disorder w’^as too weak to kill him, 
or the poison had failed of its work. The Queen re- 
turned to Stirling : the favourite rode south to receive 
the exiles on their way back from England. “In the 
yard of the hostelry of Whittingham,” Bothwell and 
Morton met; and Morton long after — on the eve of 
his own execution, when to speak the truth might do 
him service where he was going, and could do him no 
hurt in this world — thus described what passed be- 
tween them : — 

“ The Earl of Bothwell,” said Morton, “ proposed 
January. ^0 me the purpose of the King’s murder, 
the seeing that it was the Queen’s mind that he 
mraieyto should be taken away, because she blamed 
Morton. King of Davie’s slaughter more than me.” 

Morton, “ but newly come from one trouble, said 
that he was in no haste to enter into a new,” and re- 
quired to be assured that the Queen indeed desired it. 

Bothwell said “ he knew what was in the Queen’s 
mind, and she would have it done.” 

“ Bring me the Queen’s hand for a warrant,” Mor- 
ton said that he replied, “and then I will answer 
you.”i 

Rash and careless as Mary Stuart’s passion made 
her, she was not so blind to prudence as to commit her 
signature as her husband had done. Bothwell prom- 
ised that he would produce an order from her, but it 
never came, and Morton was saved from farther share 
m the conspiracy. 

On the 14th of January the Queen brought the 

^ The Earl of Morton’s confession: Illmtraiions of Scoilish HistarM 
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Prince to Edinburgli ; on the 20th she wrote a letter* 
to the Archbishop of Glasgow at Paris, complaining of 
her husband’s behaviour to her, while the poor wretch 
was still ly ing on his sick-bed ; ^ and about the same 
time she was rejoined by Botlwell on his return from 
the Border. So far the story can be traced wdth con- 
fidence. At this point her conduct passes into the 
debatable land, where her friends meet those who 
condemn with charges of falsehood and forgery. The 
evidence is neither conflicting nor insufficient : the 
dying depositions of the instruments of the crime 
taken on the steps of the scaffold ; the “ undesigned 
coincidences ” between the stories of many separate 
witnesses, with letters which after the keenest inquiry 
were declared to be in her own handwriting, shed a 
light upon her proceedings as full as it is startling ; 
but the later sufferings of Mary Stuart have sur- 
rounded her name with an atmosphere of tenderness, 
and half the world has preferred to believe that she 
was the innocent victim of a hideous conspiracy. 

The so-called certainties of history are but proba- 
bilities in varying degrees ; and when witnesses no 
longer survive to be cross-questioned, those readers 
and writers wlio judge of truth by their emotions can 
believe what they please. To assert that documents 
were forged, or that witnesses were tampered with, 
costs them no effort ; they are spared the trouble of 
reflection by the ready-made assurance of their feel- 

The historian who is without confidence in these 
easy criteria of certainty can but try his evidence by 
sucli means as remain. He examines what is doubtful 
by the light of what is established, and offers at last 
1 The Queen of Scots to the Archbishop of Glasgow, Januaiy 20: Keith. 
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Unfortiinaiely for all parties concerned, the King 
after a few days was reported to be slowly recovering. 
Either the natural disorder was too weak to kill him, 
or the poison had failed of its work. The Q,neo,n re- 
turned to Stirling : the favourite rode south to receive 
the exiles on their way back from England. “ In the 
yard of the hostelry of Whittingham,” Bothwell and 
Morton met; and Morton long after — on the eve of 
his own execution, when to speak the truth might do 
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Prince to Edinburgh ; on the 20th she wrote a letter 
to the Archbishop of Glasgow at Paris, complaining of 
her husband’s behaviour to her, while the poor wretch 
was still lying on his sick-bed ; i and about the same 
time she was rejoined by Bothwell on his return from 
the Border. So far the story can be traced with con- 
fidence. At this point her conduct passes into the 
debatable land, where her friends meet those who 
condemn with charges of falsehood and forgery. The 
evidence is neither conflicting nor insufficient : the 
dying depositions of the instruments of the crime 
taken on the steps of the scaffold ; the “ undesigned 
coincidences ” between the stories of many sepm^ato 
witnesses, with letters which after the keenest inquiry 
were declared to be in her own handwriting, shed a 
light upon her proceedings as full as it is startling ; 
but the later sufferings of Mary Stuart have sur- 
rounded her name with an atmosphere of tenderness, 
and half the world has preferred to believe that she 
was the innocent victim of a hideous conspiracy. 

The so-called certainties of history are but proba- 
bilities in varying degrees ; and when witnesses no 
longer survive to be cross-questioned, those readers 
and writers who judge of truth by their emotions can 
believe what they please. To assert that documents 
were forged, or that witnesses were tampered with, 
costs them no effort ; they are spared the trouble of 
reflection by the ready-made assurance of their feel- 
ings. 

The historian who is without confidence in these 
easy criteria of certainty can but tiy his evidence by 
such means as remain. He examines what is doubtful 
by the light of what is established, and offers at last 

1 The Queon of Soots to the Archbishop of Glasgow, January 20: Keith. 


the conclusions at which his own mind has arrived, 
not as the demonstrated facts either of logic or passion, 
hut as something which, after a survey of the whole 
case, appears to him to be nearest to the truth. ^ 

The Queen then, after writing the letter of com- 
plaint against her husband to the Archbishop of 
Mary Stuart Grlasgow, Suddenly determined to visit his 
Meyat sick-bed. On Thursday the 23d of January 
Glasgow. Glasgow attended by her 

lover. They spent the night at Callendar together.^ 
In the morning they parted ; the Earl returned to 
Edinburgh ; Mary Stuart pursued her journey at- 
tended by Bothwell’s French servant Paris, through 
whom they had arranged to communicate. 

The news that she was on her way to Glasgow anti- 
cipated her appearance there. Darnley was still con- 

1 The stoiy in the text is taken from the depositions in Anderson and 
Pitcairn; from the deposition of Crawford, in the llolls House; and from 
the celebrated casket letters of Mary Stuart to Botliwell. The autlienticity 
of these letters will be discussed in a futm-e volume in connexion with 
their discovery," and with the examination of them which then took place. 
Meantime I shall assume the genuineness of documents, which, without 
turning history into a mere creation of imaginative sympatliies, I do not fee. 
at liberty to doubt. They come to us after having passed the keenest 
scrutiny both in England and Scotland. Tlie handwriting was found to 
resemble so exactly that of the Queen that the most accomplislied e.vpert 
could detect no diflerence. One of 'the letters could liave been invented 
only by a genius equal to that of Shakspeare; and tliat one once accom- 
plished, would have been so overpoweringly suliicient for its pui'pose timt 
no forger w'ould have multiplied the chances of detection by adding the 
rest. The inquiry at the time appears to me to supersede authoritatively 
all later conjectures. The English Council, among whom were many 
friends of Maiy Stuart, had the Erench originals before them, while we 
have only translations, or translations of translations. 

2 “ Wiien Bothwell was conducting the Queen to Glasgow, where siie 
was going to the King, at Callendar after supper, late, Lady lieros came to 
Bothwell’s room, and seeing me there, said, ‘ What does M. Paris here? ’ 
‘ It is all the same,’ said ho; ‘’Paris will say nothing.' Aud thereupon she 
took him to the Queen’s room.” — Examination of I'rench Paris; Andes^ 
ion’s CoHection. Paris was Bothwell’s servant. 
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fined to his room i but hearing of lier approach he 
sent a gentleman who was in attendance on him, 
named Crawford, a noble, fearless kind of person, to 
apologize for his inability to meet her. It seems that 
after hearing of the bond at Craigmillar he had writ- 
ten some letter to her, the inconvenient truths of 
which had been irritating ; and she had used certain 
bitter expressions about him which had been carried 
to his ears. His heart half sunk in him when he was 
told that she was coming ; and Crawford, when he 
gave his message, did not hide from her that his mas- 
ter was afraid of her. 

“ There is no remedy against fear,” the Queen said 
shortly. 

“ Madam,” Crawford answered, “ I know so far of 
my master that he desires nothing more than that the 
secrets of every creature’s heart were writ in their 
faces.” ^ 

Crawford’s suspicions were too evident to be con- 
cealed. The Queen did not like them ; she asked 
sharply if he had more to say ; and .when he said he 
had discharged his commission, she bade him “ hold 
his peace.” 

Lord Darnley had made some use of his illness ; as 
he lay between life and death he had come to under- 
stand that he had been a fool, and for the first time in 
his life had been thinking seriously. When 
the Queen entered his room she found him husbLd’s 
lying on his couch, weak and unable to move. 

Her first question was about his letter ; it was not her 
cue to irritate him, and she seemed to expostulate on 
the credulity with wdiich he had listened to calumnies 
against her. He excused himself faintly. She allowed 
1 Crawford’s deposition; MS. Rolls Home. 
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her manner tf: relax, and she inquired about the cause 
of his illness. 

A soft word unlocked at once the sluices of Darn- 
ley’s heart ; his passion gushed out uncontrolled, and 
with a wild appeal he threw himself on his wife’s for- 
giveness. 

“ You are the cause of it,” he said ; “ it comes only 
from you who will not pardon my faults when I am 
sorry for them. I have done wrong, I confess it ; but 
others besides me have done wrong, and you have for- 
given them, and I am but young. You have forgiven 
me often, you may say ; but may not a man c>f my age, 
for want of counsel, of which I am very destitute, fall 
twice or thrice, and yet repent and learn from experi- 
ence ? Whatever I have done wrong, forgive me ; I 
will do so no more. Take me back to you ; let me be 
your husband again or may I never rise from this bed. 
Say that it shall be so,” he went on with wild eager- 
ness ; “ God knows I am punished for making my 
God of you — for having no thought but of you,” ^ 

He was flinging himself into her arms as readily as 
she could hope or desire j but she was afraid of excit- 
ing his suspicions by being too complaisant. She an- 
swered kindly that she was sorry to see him so unwell ; 
and she asked him again why he had thought of leav- 
ing the country. 

He said that “ he had never really meant to leave 
it ; yet had it been so there was reason enough ; she 
knew how he had been used.” 

She went back to the bond of Craigmillar. It was 
necessary for her to learn who had betrayed the secret 
and how much of it was known, 

1 Cra-wford’s deposition. The conversation, as related by Damley to 
Cra-wford, tallies exactly ivith that given by Mary herself to Bothwell ia 
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Weak and facile as usual, Darnley gave up the 
name of his informant. ; it -was the Laird of Minfco ; 
and then he said that “ he could not believe that she 
who was liis own proper flesh would do him harm ; ” 
“ if any other would do it,” he added with something 
of his old bravado, “ they should buy him dear, unless 
they took him sleeping.” 

Her part was difficult to act. As she seemed so 
kind, he begged that she would give him his food ; he 
even wished to kiss her, and his breath after his illness 
was not pleasant. “ It almost killed me,” she wrote to 
Bothwell, “ though I sate as far from him as the bed 
would allow : he is more gay than ever you saw him ; 
in fact, he makes love to me, of the which I take so 
great pleasure, that I enter never where he is but in- 
continent I take the sickness of my sore side which I 
am so troubled with.” 1 

When she attempted to leave the room he implored 
her to stay with him. He had been told, he said, that 
she had brought a litter with her ; did she mean to 
take him away ? 

She said she thought the air of Graigmillar would 
do him good ; and as he could not sit on horseback, 
she had contrived a means by which he could be car- 
ried. 

The name of Graigmillar had an ominous sound. 
The words were kind, but there was perhaps some odd 
glitter of the eyes not wholly satisfactory. 

He answered that if she would promise him on her 
honour to live with him as his wdfe, and not to leave 
him any more, he would go with her to the world’s 
end, and care for nothing ; if not, he would stay where 
he was. 


1 Mary Stuart to Botliwell: AndafsOn’s Collection. 


It was for that purpose, she said, tenderly, that she 
had come to Glasgow; the separation had injured both 
of them, and it was time that it should end ; “ and so 
she granted his desire, and promised it should bo as he 
had spoken, and thereupon gave him her hand and 
faith of her body that she would love him and use him 
as her husband ; ” she would wait only till his health 
was restored ; he should use cold baths at Craiginillar, 
and then all should be well. 

Again she returned to his letter ; she was still un- 
easy about his knowledge of the bond, and she asked 
whether he had any particular fear of either of the no- 
blemen. He had injured Maitland most, and he shiv- 
ered when she named him. He felt but too surely 
with what indifference Maitland would set his heel on 
such a worm as he was. 

She spoke of Lady Reres, Botliwell’s evil friend. 
Darnley knew what that woman had been, and sus- 
pected what she might be. He said he liked her not, 
and wished to God she might serve the Queen to her 
honour ; but he would believe her promise, he would 
do all that she would have him do, and would love all 
that she loved. 

She had gained her point ; he would go with her, 
and that was all she wanted. A slight cloud rose be- 
tween them before she left the room. He wms impa- 
tient at her going, and complained that she would not 
stay with him : she on her pai't said that he must keep 
her promise secret ; the Lords would be suspicious of 
their agreement, and must not know of it. 

He did not like the mention of the Lords ; the Lords, 
he said, had no right to interfere ; he would never ex- 
cite the Lords against her, and she, he trusted, would 
not again make a party against him. 
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Slie said that their past disagreements had been no 
fault of hers. He, and he alone, was to blame for all 
that had gone wrong. 

With these words she left him. Mary Stuart was 
an admirable actress ; rarely, perhaps, on the world’s 
stage has there been a more skilful player. But the 
game was a difficult one ; she had still some natural 
compunction, and the performance was not quite per- 
fect. 

Darnley, perplexed between hope and fear, affection 
and misgiving, sent for Crawford. He re- p^rniey 
lated the conversation which had passed, so crawford 
far as he could recollect it, word for word, gitiorwith 
and asked him what he thought. 

Crawford, unblinded by passion, answered at once 
“ that he liked it not ; ” if the Queen wished to have 
him living with her, wdiy did she not take him to Ho- 
lyrood? Craigmillar — a remote and lonely country 
house — was no proper place for him ; if he went 
with her, he would go rather as her prisoner than her 
husband. 

Darnley answered that he thought little less him- 
self ; he had but her promise to trust to, and he feared 
wffiat she might mean ; he bad resolved to go, however ; 
“ he would trust himself in her hands though she 
should cut his throat.” ^ 

And Mary, wliat was her occupation after parting 
thus from her husband ? Late into the night ;xhe Queen 
she sat writing an account of that day’s busi- cabinet, 
ness to her lover, “ with whom,” as she said, “ she had 
left her heart.” She told him of her meeting with 
Crawford, and of her coming to the King ; she related, 
with but slight verbal variations, Darnley’s passionate 
1 Crawford’s deposition: Scotoh MSB. Rolls Some. 


appeal to her, as Darnley himself had told it to hi® 
friend. 

“ I pretend,” she wrote, “ that I believe what he 
Letter to sajs j you never saw him better, or heard 
Bothweu. speak more humbly. If I did not know 

his heart was wax, and mine a diamond, whereinto no 
shot can enter but that which comes from your liand, 
I could almost have had pity on him ; but fear not, 
the plan shall hold to the death.” 

If Mary Stuart was troubled with a husband, Both- 
well was inconvenienced equally with a wife. 

“ Remember in return,” she continued, “ that you 
suffer not yourself to he won by that false mistress of 
yours, who will travail no less with you for the same ; 
I believe they learnt their lesson together. He has 
ever a tear in his eye. He desires I should feed him 
with my own hands. I am doing what I hate. Would 
you not laugh to see me lie so well, and dissemble so 
well, and tell truth betwixt my hands. We are 
coupled with two bad companions. The de^'il sunder 
us, and God knit us together to he the most faithful 
couple that ever he united. This is my faith — I will 
die in it. I am writing to you while the rest are 
sleeping, since I cannot sleep as they do, and as I 
would desire — that is in your arms, my dear love ; 
Avhom I pray God preserve from all evil and send you 
repose.” 

Without much moral scrupulousness about her, 
Mary Stuart had still feelings which answer to a loose 
man’s “ sense of honour.” 
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“ I must go forward,” she said, “ with my odious 
purpose. You make me dissemble so far tliat I ahlior 
it, and you cause me to do the office of a traitress. If 
it were not to obey you, I had rather die than do it; 
my heart bleeds at it. He will not come with me ex- 
cept I promise him that I shall be with him as before, 
and doing this he will do all I please and come with 
me. To make him trust me, I had to fence in some 
things with him ; so when he asked that wdien he was 
well we should have both but one bed, I said that if he 
changed not purpose between now and then, it should 
be so ; but in the mean time I bade him take care that 
he let nobody know of it, because the Lords would fear, 
if we agreed together, he would make them feel the 
small account they made of him. In fine, he will go 
anywhere that I ask him. Alas! I never deceived 
anybody ; hut I remit me altogether to your pleasure. 
Send tne -word what to do, and I will do it. Consider 
whether you can contrive anything more secret by 
medicine. He is to take medicine and baths at Craig- 
millar. He suspects greatly, and yet he trusts me. I 
am sorry to hurt any one that depends on me ; yet 
you may command me in all things. About Lady 
Reres he said, I pray God she may serve you to your 
honour. He suspects the thing you know, and of his 
life; but as to the last, when I speak two or three 
kind words, he is happy and out of doubt. Burn this 
letter, for it is dangerous and nothing well said in it.” 

Then following the ebb and flow of her emotions 
to that strange point where the criminal passion of a 
woman becomes almost virtue in its utter self-abandon- 
ment, she appealed to Bothwell not to despise her for 
the treachery to which for his sake she was conde- 
scending. 
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“ Have no evil opinion of me for this,” she con- 
cluded ; “ you yourself are the cause of it ; for my 
own private i-evenge I would not do it to him. See- 
ing, then, that to obey you, my dear love, I spare nei- 
ther honour, conscience, hazard, nor greatness, take it, 
1 pray you, in good part. Look not at that woman 
wliose false tears should not be so much regarded as 
the true and faithful labour which I am bearing to de- 
serve her place ; to obtain which — against my nature 
— I betray those tliat majT- hinder me. God forgive 
me, and God give you, my only love, the happiness 
and prosperity which your humble and faithful friend 
desires for you. She hopes soon to be another thing 
to you. It is late. I could write to you forever ; yet 
now I will kiss your hand and end.” ^ 

With these thoughts in her mind, Mary Stuart, 
Queen of Scotland, lay down upon her bed — to sleep, 
doubtless — sleep with the soft tranquillity of an inno- 
cent child. Remorse may disturb the slumbers of the 
man who is dabbling with his first experiences of 
wrong. When the pleasure has been tasted and is 
gone, and nothing is left of the crime but the ruin 
which it has wrought, then, too, the. Furies take their 
seats upon the midnight pillow. But the meridian of 
evil is for the most part left unvexed ; and when a man 
has chosen his road he is let alone to follow it to the 
end. 

The nex;t morning the Queen added a few closing 
words: 

“ If in the mean time I hear nothing to the contmry, 
according to my commission I will bring the man to 
Craigmillar on Monday — where he will be all Wednes- 
I Maiy Stuart to Bothwell: Anderson’s Collection, 
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day — ^and I will go to Edinburgh to draw blood of 
me. Provide for all things and discourse upon it first 
with yourself.” 

This letter, and another to Maitland, she gave in 
charge to Paris to take to Edinburgh. In Paris goes to 

® . 1 I 1 • n tV 1 Bothwellfor 

delivering them she bade him tell Eothwell instmctious. 
that she had prevented the King from kissing her, as 
Lady Reres could witness ; and she told him to ask 
Maitland whether Craigmillar was to be the place, or 
whether they had changed their plan. They would 
give him answers with which he would come back to 
her immediately. She would herself wait at Glasgow 
with the King till his return, 

Paris, after being a day upon the road, reached Edin- 
burgh with his despatches on the night of Saturday the 
25th. On going to Bothwell’s room the next morning 
he found the Earl absent, and a servant directed him 
to a house belonging to Sir Robert Balfour, brother of 
James Balfour who signed the Craigmillar bond, 

St. Mary’s-in-the-Fields, called commonly Kirk-a- 
Field, was a roofless and ruined church, standing just 
inside the old town walls of Edinburgh, at the north- 
western corner of the present College. Ad- Plan of the 
joining it there stood a quadrangular build- Kirk-a-rieid 
ing which had at one time belonged to the Dominican 
monks. The north front was built along the edge of 
the slope w'hich descends to the Cowgate ; the south 
side contained a low range of unoccupied rooms which 
had been “ priests’ chambers;” the east consisted of 
offices and servants’ rooms ; the principal apartments 
in -the dwelling, into wdiich the place had been con- 
verted, were in the western wing, wdiich completed the 
square. Under the window's there w'as a narrow strip 
©f grass-plat dividing the house from the town wmll » 


and outside the wall Tv’ere gardens into which tlicre 
was an opening through the cellars by an underground 
])assage. The principal gateway faced north and led 
direct into the quadrangle. 

Here it was that Paris found Bothwell with Sir 
James Balfour. He delivered his letter and gave his 
Bothweii's message. The Eaid wrote a few words in 
messagB. reply. “ Commend me to the Queen,” he 
said as he gave the note, “ and tell her that all will go 
well. Say that Balfour and I have not slept all night, 
that everything is arranged, and that the King’s 
lodgings are ready for him. I have sent her a dia- 
mond. You may say I would send my heart too were 
it in my power — but she has it already.” 

A few more words passed, and from Bothwell Paris 
went to Maitland, who also wrote a brief answer. To 
the verbal question he answered, “ Tell her Majesty 
to take the King to Kirk-a-Pield ; ” and with these 
replies the messenger rode back through the night to 
his mistress. 

She was not up when he arrived ; her impatience 
could not rest till she was dressed, and she received 
him in bed. He gave his letters arid his messages. 
She asked if there was anytliing further. He an- 
swered that Bothwell bade him say “ he would have 
no rest till he had accomplished the enterprise, and 
that for love of her he would train a pike all his life.” 
The Queen laughed. “ Please God,” she said, “ it 
shall not come to that.” ^ 

A few hours later she was on the road with her 
Darnieyis victim. He coiild be moved but slowly. 

remorea to i i. i . , , . i 

Kicu-a-Fieid. She was obliged to rest with him two days at 
Linlithgow ; and it was not till the 30th that she was 

1 Examination of Paris: Pitcairn’s Criminal Trials^ Vol. I. 


able to bring him to Edinburgh. As yet he knew 
nothing of the change of his destination, and supposed 
that he was going on to Craigmillar. Bothwell, how- 
ever, met the cavalcade outside the gates and took 
charge of it. No attention was paid either to the ex- 
clamations of the attendants or tlie remonstrances of 
Darnley himself; he was informed that the Kirk-a- 
Eieid house was most convenient for him, and to Kirk- 
a- Field he was conducted. 

“ The lodgings ” prepared for him were in the west 
wing, which was divided from the rest of the house by 
a large door at the foot of the staircase. A passage 
ran along the ground floor from which a room opened 
W'hich had been fitted up for the Queen. At the 
head of the stairs a similar passage led first to the 
King’s room — which was immediately over that of 
the Queen — and further on to closets and rooms for 
the servants. 

Here it was that Darnley was established during the 
last hours which he was to know on earth. The keys 
of the doors were given ostentatiously to his groom 
of the chamber, Thomas Nelson ; the Earl of Bothwell 
being alread}'- in possession of duplicates. The door 
from the cellar into the garden had no lock, but the 
servants were told that it could be secured with bolts 
from within. The rooms themselves had been com- 
fortably furnished, and a handsome bed had been set 
up for the King with new hangings of black velvet. 
The Queen, however, seemed to think that they would 
be injured by the splashing from Darnley’s bath, and 
desired that they might be taken down and changed. 
Being a person of ready expedients, too, she suggested 
that the door at the bottom of the staircase was not 
required for protection. She had it taken down and 


turned into a cover for the bath-vat ; “ so that there 
was nothing left to stop the passage into the said 
chamber but only the portal door.” ^ 

After this little attention she left her husband in 
possession ; she intended herself to sleep from time to 
time there, but her own room was not yet ready. 

The further plan was still unsettled. Both well’s 
first notion was to tempt Darnley out into the country 
some sunny day for exercise, and then to kill him. 
But “ this purpose was changed because it would be 
known; and was perhaps abandoned with the al- 
teration of the place from Craigmillar. 

The Queen meanwhile spent her days at her hus- 
band’s side, watching over his convalescence with 
seemingly anxious affection, and returning only to 
sleep at Holyrood. In the starry evenings, though it 
was mid-winter, she would go out into the garden with 
Lady Reres, and “ there sing and use pastime.” ® 
After a few days her apartment at Kirk-a-Pield was 
made habitable ; a bed was set up there in which she 
could sleep, and particular directions were given as to 
the part of the I’oom where it was to stand. Paris 
through some mistake misplaced it. “ Pool that you 
are,” the Queen said to him Mdien she saw it, " the 
bed is not to stand there ; move it yonder to tlie other 
side.” * She perhaps meant nothing, but the words 
afterwards seemed ominously significant. A powder- 
barrel was" to be lighted in that room to blow the 
house and every one in it into ’ the air. They had 
placed the bed on the spot where the powder was to 
stand, immediately below the bed of the King. 

1 Examination of Thomas''N'elsoD : Pitcairn. 

2 Hepburn’s confession : Anderson. 

, ® Repositions nf Thomas Nelson: Pitcairn. 

“ Sot que tu es, je ne veiilx pas que mon lit soyt en cest endroyt la, ei 
du fait le feist oster.” — Examination of Paris : Ibid. 
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Whatever she meant, she contrived when it was 
moved to pass two nights there. The ob- 
ject was, to make it appear as if in what was 
to follow her own life had been aimed at as well as 
her husband’s. Wednesday the 5th she slept there, 
and Friday the 7th, and then her penance was almost 
over, for on Saturday the thing was to have been 
done. 

Among the wild youths who followed Bothwell’s 
fortunes, three were found who consented to be the 
instruments — young Hay, the Laird of Tallo, Hep- 
burn of Bolton, and the Laird of Ormeston — gentle- 
men retainers of Both well’s house, and ready for any 
desperate adventure.^ Delay only created a risk of 
discovery, and the Earl on Friday arranged his plans 
for the night ensuing.^ 

It seems, however, that at the last moment there was 
an impression either that the powder might fail or that 
Darnley could be more conveniently killed in a scuffle 
with an appearance of accident. Lord Robert Stuart, 
Abbot of St. Cross, one of James the Fifth’s wild 
brood of children whom the Church had provided with 
land and title, had shared in past times in the King’s 
riots, and retaining some regard for him had warned 
the poor creature to be on his guard. Darnley, mak- 
ing love to destruction, told the Queen ; and Stuart, 
knowing that his own life might pay the forfeit of his 

1 Hepburn on hia trial said that when Bothwell first proposed the murder 
to him, “ he answered it was an evil purpose, but because he was servant to 
his Lordship he would do as the rest,” So also said Hay and Ormeston. 
Paris, accordiiii? to his own story, was alike afraid to refuse and to consent. 
Bothwell told him the Lords were all agreed. He asked what Murray said. 
“ Murray, Muri-ay ! ” said the Earl, “ il ne se veult n’ayder ni nuyre, niais 
j’est tout ung.” “ Monsieur,” Paris replied, “ il est sage.” — Examination, 
of Paris: Pitcairn. 

2 Examination of Hay of Tallo; Anderson, 
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interference, either received a hint that he might buy 
his pardon by doing the work liimself, or else denied 
his words and oifered to make the King maintain them 
at the sword’s point. A duel, could it be managed, 
would remove all difficulty ; and Bothwell would take 
care how it should end. 

Something of this kind was in contemplation on the 
Saturday night, and the explosion was deferred in con- 
sequence. The Queen that evening at Holyrood bade 
Paris tell Bothwell “ that the Abbot of St. Cross 
should go to the King’s room and do what the Earl 
knew of.” Paris carried the message, and Bothwell 
answered, “ Tell the Queen that I will speak to St. 
Gross and then I will see her.” ^ 

But this too came to nothing. Lord Bobert went, 
and angry words according to some accounts were ex- 
changed between him and Darnley ; but a sick man 
unable to leave his couch w'as in no condition to cross 
swords ; and for one more night he was permitted to 
survive. 

So at last came Sunday, eleven months exactly from 
the day of liitzio’s murder ; and Mary Stuart’s words 
that she would never rest till that dark business w^as 
revenged were about to be fulfilled. Tlie Earl of 
Murray, knowuTig perhaps what was coming, yet unable 
to interfere, had been long waiting for an opportunity 
to leave Edinburgh. Early that morning he wrote to 
his sister to say that Lady Murray was ill at St. An- 
drew’s, and that she wished him to join her ; the 
Queen with some reluctance gave him leave to go. 

It w'as a high day at the Court ; Sebastian, one of 
the musicians, was married in the afternoon to Mar- 
garet Cawood, Mary Stuart’s favourite waiting-woman. 

1 Examinatioa of Paris; Anderson. 
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When the service was over, the Queen took an early 
supper with Lady Argyle, and afterwards accompanied 
by Cassilis, Huntly, and the Earl of Argyle himself, 
she went as usual to spend the evening witli February 9. 
her liusband, and professed to intend to stay Damiey’s*' 
the night with him. The hours passed on. 

Slie was more than commonly tender ; and Darnley, 
absorbed in her caresses, paid no attention to sounds in 
the room below’ him, wdiich had he heard them might 
have disturbed his enjoyment. 

At ten o’clock that night two servants of Bothwell, 
Powrie and Patrick Wilson, came by order to the 
Earl’s apartments in Holyrood. Hepburn, w’ho was 
waiting there, pointed to a heap of leather bags and 
trunks upon the floor, wdiich he bade them carry to 
the gate of the gardens at the back of Kirk-a-ITield. 
They threw the load on a pair of pack-horses, and led 
the W’ay in the dark as they were told ; Hepburn him- 
self went with them, and at the gate they found Both- 
well, with Hay, Ormeston, and another person, mnfHed 
in their cloaks. The horses were left standing in the 
lane. The six men silently took the bags The powder 
on their shoulders and carried them to the L. 
postern door wdiich led through the towui wall. Both- 
well then W’ent in to join the Queen, and told the 
rest to make haste wdth their Work and finish it before 
the Queen should go. Powrie and Wilson were dis- 
missed ; Hepburn and the three others dragged the 
bags through the cellar into Maiy Stuart’s room. 
They had intended to put the pow’der into a cask, but 
the door was too narrow, so they carided it as it was 
and poured it out in a heap upon the floor. 

They blundered in the darkness./ Both w'ell, who 
was listening in the room above, heard them stumbling 

tJNlS'Ja tO' lEfit 

allahabas- 
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at their work, and stole down to warn them to he 
silent ; but by that time all was in its place. The 
dark mass in which the fire spirit lay imprisoned rose 
dimly from the ground; the match was in its place, 
and the Earl glided back to the Queen’s side. 

It -was now past midnight. Hay and Hepburn were 
to remain with the powder alone. “ You know what 
you have to do,” Ormeston whispered ; “ when all is 
quiet above, you fire the end of the lint and come 
away.” 

YYith these words Ormeston passed stealthily into 
the garden. Paris, who had been assisting in the ar^ 
rangement, went up stairs to the King’s room, and his 
appearance was the signal concerted beforehand for 
the party to break up. Both well whispered a few 
words in Argyle’s ear ; Argyle touched Paris on the 
back significantly ; there was a pause — the length 
of a Paternoster ^ — when the Queen suddenly recol- 
lected that there was a masque and a dance at the 
Palace on the occasion of the marriage, and that she 
had promised to be present. She rose, and with many 
The Qtieon rogvets that she could not stay as she in- 
Hoiyrood, tended, kissed her husband, put a ring on his 
finger, wished him good-night, and went. The Lords 
followed her. As she left the room, she said, as if by 
accident, “ It was just this time last year that Pitzio 
was slain.” ^ 

In a few moments the gay train was gone. The 
Queen walked back to the glittering halls in Holyrood ; 
Darnley was left alone with his page,"^ Taylor, who 
slept in his room, and his two servants. Nelson and 
Edward Seymour. Below in the darkness, Bothwelrs 

1 Examination of Paris: Pitcairn. 

* Calderwood. 
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two followers shivered beside the powder heap, and 
listened with hushed breath till all was still. 

The King, though it was late, was in no mood for 
sleep, and Mary’s last words sounded awfully in his 
ears. “ She was very kind,” he said to Nelson, “ but 
W’hy did she speak of Davie’s slaughter? ” 

Just then Paris came back to fetch a fur wrapper 
which the Queen had left, and which she thought too 
pretty to be spoiled. “ What will she do ? ” Darn ley 
said again when he was gone ; “ it is very lonely.” 
The shadow of death was creeping over him j he ■was 
no longer the random boy who two years before had 
come to Scotland filled with idle dreams of vain ambi- 
tion. Sorrow, suffering, disease, and fear, had done 
their work. He 'was said to have opened the^Prayer- 
book, and to have read over the 55th Psalm, which, by 
a strange coincidence, was in the English service for 
the day that was dawning. 

If his servant’s tale was true, these are the last 
words which passed the lips of Mary Stuart’s husband : 

“ Hear my prayer, O Lord, and hide not thyself 
from my petition. 

“ My heart is disquieted within me, and the fear of 
death is fallen upon me. 

“ Fearfulness and trembling are come upon me, and 
an horrible dread hath overwhelmed me. 

“ It is not an open enemy that hath done me this 
dishonour, for then I could have borne it. 

“It was even thou my companion, my guide, and 
my own familiar friend.” 

Forlorn victim of a cruel time ! Twenty-one I’-ears 
old — no more- At the end of an hour he went to bed, 
with his page at his side. An hour later they two 
were lying dead in the garden under the stars. 
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The exact facts of the murder were never known — 
only at two o’clock that Monday morning, a “ crack ” 
was heard which made the drowsy citizens of Edin- 
burgh turn in their sleep, and brought down all that 
side of Balfour’s house of Kirk-a-Field in a confused 
heap of dust and ruin. Nelson, the sole survivor, 
went to bed and slept when he left his master, and 
“ knew nothing till he found the house falling about 
him ; ” Edward Seymour was blown in pieces ; but 
Barnley and his page were found forty yards away, 
beyond the town wall, under a tree, with “ no sign of 
fire on them,” and with their clothes scattered at their 
side. 

Some said that they were smothered in their sleep; 
some, that they were taken down into a stable and 
“ winded ; ” some, that, “ hearing the keys grate in the 
doors below them, they started from their beds, and 
were flying down the stairs, when they were caught 
and strangled.” Hay and Hepburn told one consist- 
ent stoiy to the foot of the scaffold ; — When the 
voices were silent overhead, they lit the match and 
fled, locking the doors behind them. In the garden 
they found Bothwell watching with his friends, and 
they waited there till the house blew >np, wdien they 
made off and saw no more. It was thought, however, 
that in dread of torture they left the whole dark truth 
untold ; and over the events of that night a horrible 
mist still hangs, unpenetrated and unpenetrable for- 
ever. 

This only was certain, that with her husband Maiy 
Stuart’s chances of the English throne perislicd also, 
and with them all serious prospect of a Catholic revo- 
lution. With a deadly instinct the world divined the 
author of the murder ; and more than one nobleman, 
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on the night on which the news reached London, has- 
tened to transfer his allegiance to Lady Catherine 
Greyd 

The faithful Melville hurried up to defend his mis- 
tress — but to the anxious questions of De Silva, 
though he called her innocent, he gave confused an- 
swers.2 “ Lady Lennox demands vengeance upon the 
Queen of Scots,” De Silva said ; “ nor is Lady Len- 
nox alone in the belief of her guilt ; they say it is re- 
venge for the Italian secretary. Tlie heretics de- 
nounce her with one voice ; the Catholics are divided ; 
her own friends acquit her ; the connexions of the 
King cry out upon her without exception.” ® 

On the 1st of March, Moret, the Duke of Savoy’s 
ambassador at the Scotch court, passed through Lon- 
don on his way to the Continent. He had been in 
Edinburgh at the time of the murder ; and De Silva 
turned to him for comfort. But Moret had no com- 
fort to give. “ I pressed him,” said De Silva, “ to tell 
me whether he thought the Queen was innocent ; he 
did not condemn her in words, but he said nothing 
in her favour ; ” ^ “ the spirits of the Catholics are 
broken ; ® sliould it turn out that she is guilty, her party 
in England is gone, and by her means there is no 
more chance of a restoration of religion,” ® 

1 De Silva to Philip, February 17 : Amawcas. 

2 “ Aunque este salvo a la Reyna, veole algo confoso.” —Same to same, 
February 22 : MS. Ibid, 

s Ibid' 

4 “ Apretandole que me dixese lo que le parecia conforme 4 lo que el 
habia visto y colegido si la Reyna tenia cnlpa dello, aunqne no la le con- 
deno de palabra, no le salbd nada.” — De Silva to Phib'p, March 1: MS. 
Ibid. 

“Mucbo ha este caso enflaquecido Ips animos de log Catolicos.” — Ibid. 


CHAPTER XL 


The Earl of Sussex, having failed alike to beat Shan 
O’Neil in the field or to get him satisfactorily mur- 
dered, had at last been recalled, leaving the govern- 
ment of Ireland in the hands of Sir Nicholas Arnold. 
An unsuccessful public servant never failed to find a 
friend in Elizabeth, whose disposition to quarrel witli 
her ministers was usually in pi’oportion to their ability. 
She had shared the confidence of the late Deputy in 
what to modern eyes appears unpardonable treachery ; 
she received him on his return to England with un- 
diminished confidence, and she allowed him to confirm 
her in her resolution to spend no more money in the 
hopeless enterprise of bringing the Irish into order ; 
while she left Arnold to set the bears and bandogs to 
tear each other, and watched contentedly the struggle 
in Ulster between O’Neil and the Soots of the Isles. 

The breathing-time would have been used to better 
advantage had the reform been carried to completeness 
which had been commenced with the mutinous mis- 
creants miscalled the English army. But the bands 
could not be discharged with decency till they had re- 
ceived their wages ; without money they could only 
continue to maintain themselves on the plunder of the 
farmers of the Pale; and the Queen, provoked with 
the past expenses to which she had so reluctantly as- 
sented, knotted her purse-strings, and seemed deter- 
mined that Ireland should in future bear the cost of its 
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own government. The worst peculations of the prin- 
cipal officers were inquired into and punished : Sir 
Henry Ratcliff, Sussex’s brother, was deprived of his 
command, and sent to the castle ; hut Arnold’s vigour 
was limited by his powmi’s. The paymasters continued 
to cheat the Government in the returns of the number 
of their troops ; the Government defended themselves 
by letting the pay run into arrear ; the soldiers re- 
venged their ill-usage on the people ; and so it came 
to pass that in O’Neil’s country alone in Ireland — de- 
fended as it was from attacks from without, and en- 
riched with the plunder of the Pale — were the peas- 
antry prosperous, or life or property secure. 

Munster was distracted by the feuds between Or- 
mond and Desmond ; while the deep bays and creeks 
of Cork and Kerry were the nests and hiding-places 
of English pirates, whose numbers had just received 
a distinguished addition in the person of Sir Thomas 
Stukely, with a barque of four hundred tons and “ a 
hundred tall soldiers, besides mariners.” 

Stukely had been on his way to Florida with a 
license from the Crown to make discoveries Sir t. 
and to settle there ; but he had found a con- ireiani 
venient halting-place in an Irish harbour, from which 
he could issue out and plunder the Spanish galleons.^ 
He had taken up his quarters at Kinsale, “ to make the 
sea his Florida; and in anticipation of the terms on 
which he was likely to find himself with Elizabeth, he 
contrived to renew an acquaintance w'hich he had com- 

1 “ Stulcely’s piracies are much railed at here in all pai’ts. I hang down 
my head with shame. Alas ! though it cost the Queen roundly, let him for 
honour’s salce he fetched in. These pardons to such as be liostas kitmani 
generis I like not.” — Chaloner to Cecil, Madrid, December 14, 1564; 
Spanish MSS. EoUs House. 

a Sir Thomas Wroth to Cecil, November 17 : /riafe MSS. Ibid. 


menced in England with Shan O’Neil, The friendship 
of a buccaneer who was growing ricli on Spanish 
plunder might have seemed inconvenient to a chief who 
had offered Ireland as a fief to Philip ; but Shan was not 
particular : Philip had as yet shown but a cold interest 
in Irish rebellion, and Stukely filled his cellai's with 
sherry from Cadiz, amused him with his magniloquence, 
and was useful to him by his real dexterity and cour- 
age. So fond Shan became of him that he had the im- 
pertinence to write to Elizabeth in favour “ of that his so 
dearly loved friend and her Majesty’s worthy subject,” 
with whom he was grieved to hear that her Majesty 
was displeased. He could not but believe that she had 
been misinformed ; but if indeed so good and gallant a 
gentleman had given her cause of offence, Shan en- 
treated that her Majesty, for his sake and in the name 
of the services which he had himself rendered to Eng- 
land, would graciously pardon him ; and he, with 
Stukely for a friend and confidant, would make Ire- 
land such as Ireland never was since the world be- 
gan.i 

Among so many mischiefs “ religion ” was naturally 
The Irish ^ way. “ The lords and gentlemen of 
bishops. went habitually to mass.”^ Xho 

Protestant bishops were chiefly agitated by the vest- 
ment controversy. Adam Loftus, the titular Primate, 
to whom sacked villages, ravished women, and famine- 
stricken skeletons crawling about the fields were mat- 
ters of every-day indifference, shook with terror at the 
mention of a surplice.®' Robert Daly wrote in anguish 
to Cecil, in dismay at the countenance to “ Papistry,” 

1 Shan O’Neil to Eli 2 abeth, June 18, 15C5: /rid MSS. Molls House. 

* * Adam Loftus to Elizabeth, May 17 : Ibid. 
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and at Ks own inability to prolong a persecution which 
he had happily commenced.^ 

Some kind of shame was felt by statesmen in Eng- 
land at the condition in which Ireland continued. 
Unable to do anything real towards amending it, they 
sketched out among them about this time a scheme for 
a more effective government. The idea of the division 
of the country into separate presidencies lay at the 
bottom of whatever hopes they felt for an improved 
order of things. So long as the authority of the sover- 
eign was represented only by a Deputy residing at 
Dublin, with a few hundred ragged marauders called by 
courtesy “ the army,” the Irish chiefs would continue, 
like O’Neil, to be virtually independent; while by 
recognizing the reality of a power which could not 
be taken from them, the English Government could 
deprive them of their principal motive for repudiating 
their allegiance. 

The aim of the Tudor sovereigns had been from 
the first to introduce into Ireland the feudal wsh policy 

... . 1 1 1 Of the TudoB 

administration or the English counties ; they sovereigns. 

1 “ The bruit of the alteration in religion is so talked of here among the 
Papists, and they so triumph upon the same, it would grieve any good 
Christian heart to hear of their rejoicing; yea, in so much that my Lord 
Primate, my Lord of Meath, and I, being the Queen’s commissioners in 
ecclesiastical causes, dare not be so bold now in executing our commis.sions 
in ecclesiastical causes as we have been to this time. To what end this 
talk will grow I am not able to say. I fear it will grow to the great con- 
tempt of the Gospel and of the ministers of the same, except that spark be 
extinguished before it grow to flame. The occasion is that certain learned 
men of our religion are put from their livings in England ; upon what occa- 
sion is not known here as yet. The poor Protestants, amazed at the talk, 
do often resort to me to learn what the matter means ; whom I comfort with 

the most faithful texts of Scripture thatl can find But I beseech 

you send me some comfortable w’ords concerning the stablishing of our 
religion, wherewith I may both confirm the wavering hearts of the doubt- 
ful, and suppress the stout brags of the sturdy and proud Papists.” — 
Robert Daly to Cecil, July 2; Irish MSS. RoUs Home. 

VOL. VIII. 25 
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had laboured to persuade the chiefs to hold their lands 
rrojMt^for under the Crown, with the obligations which 
form. landed tenures in England w^ere supposed 
always to carry with them. The large owmer of the 
soil, to the extent that his lordship extended, was in the 
English theory the ruler of its inhabitants, magistrate 
from the nature of his position, and representative of 
the majesty of the Crown. Again and again they had 
endeavoured to convince the Irish that order was better 
than anarchy ; that their faction fights, their murders, 
their petty w-ars and robberies, were a scandal to them ; 
that till they could amend their ways they w'ere no 
better than savages. Fair measures and foul had alike 
failed so far. Once more a project was imagined of 
some possible reformation, which might succeed at least 
on paper. 

In the system which was at last to bring a golden 
age to Ireland, the four provinces w'ere to be governed 
each by a sepazute president and council. Every 
county wms to have its sheriff ; and the Irish noblemen 
and gentlemen were to become the guardians of the 
law which they had so long defied. The poor should 
no longer be oppressed by the great ; and the wrongs 
which they had groaned under so long should be put 
an end to forever by their own Parliament. “No poor 
persons should be compelled any more to work or labour 
by the day or otherwise without meat, drink, w'ages, or 
some other allowance during the time of their labour ” 
no “ earth-tillers, nor any others inhabiting a dwelling 
under any lord, should bo distrained or punished in 
body or goods for the faults of their landlord ; ” nor 
any honest man lose life or lands without fair trial, 
by Parliamentary attainder, “ according to the antient 
laws of England and Ireland.” Noble provisions were 




pictured out for tlie rebuilding of the ruined churches 
at the Queen’s expense, with “ twelve free grammar 
schools,” where the Irish youth should grow into civil- 
ity, and “ twelve hospitals for aged and impotent folk.” 
A University should be founded in Elizabeth’s name, 
and endowed with lands at Elizabeth’s cost ; and the 
devisers of all these things, warming with their project, 
conceived the Irish nation accepting willingly a re- 
formed religion, in which there should be no more 
pluralities, no more abuse of patronage, no more neg- 
lect, or idleness, or profligacy. The bishops of the 
Church of Ireland were to be chosen among those who 
had risen from the Irish schools through the Irish 
University. The masters of the grammar schools 
should teach the boys “the New Testament, Paul’s 
Epistles, and David’s Psalms, in Latin, that they 
being infants might savour of the same in age, as an 
old cask doth of its first liquor.” In every parish 
from Cape Clear to the Giant’s Causeway, there 
should be a true servant of God for a pastor, who 
would bring up the children born in the same in the 
knowledge of the Creeds, the Lord’s Prayer, the Ten 
Commandments, and the Catechism ; “ the children to 
be brought to the Bishop for confirmation at seven 
years of age, if they could repeat them, or else to be 
rejected by the Bishop for the time with reproach to 
their parents.”^ 

Here was an ideal Ireland, painted on the retina of 
some worthy English minister; hut the real Ireland 
was still the old place: as it was in the days of Brian 
Boroihnie and the Danes, so it was in the days of Shan 
O’Neil and Sir Nicholas Arnold ; and the Queen, who 
was to found all these fine institutions, cared chiefly to 
i Device for tlie better government of Ireland; Irish MSS. HoUs House. 
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burden her exchequer no further in the vain effort to 
drain the black Irish morass — fed as it was from the 
perennial fountains of Irish nature. 

The Pope might have been better contented with the 
condition of his children ; yet he too had his grounds 
of disquiet, and was not wholly satisfied with Shan, or 
with Shan’s rough-i'iding primate. A nuncio had re- 
sided secretly for four years at Limerick, who from 
time to time sent information of the state of the peo- 
ple to Rome ; and at last an aged priest named Creagh, 
who in past days had known Charles the Fifth, and had 
been employed by him in relieving English Catholic 
exiles, went over with letters firom the nuncio recom- 
mending the Pope to refuse to recognize the appoint- 
ment of Terence Daniel to the Primacy, and to substi- 
tute Creagh in his place. The old man, according to 
his own story, was unambitious of dignity, and would 
have preferred “ to enter religion ” and end his days in 
a monastery. The Pope, however, decided otherwise. 
Creagh was consecrated Archbishop of Armagh in the 
Sistine Chapel, and was sent back “ to serve among 
those barbarous, wild, uncivil folk,” taking with him a 
letter from Pius to Shan O’Neil, “ whom he did not 
know whether to repute for his foe or his friend.” 

Thus Ireland had three competing Primates : Adam 
pi’Cates to the nominee of Elizabeth ; Shan’s 

Ireland. Arclibishop, Terence Daniel ; *and Creagh, 
sent by the Pope. The latter, however, had the mis- 
fortune to pass through London on his way home, 
where Cecil heard of him. He was seized and sent 
to the Tower, where “he lay in great misery, cold, 
and hunger,” “ without a penny, without the 
means of getting his single shirt washedj and without 
gown or hose.” » 
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Tile poor old man petitioned “ to be lot go to teach 
youth.” “ He would do it for nothing,” he said, “ as 
he had done all the days of his life, never asking a 
penny of the Church or any benefice of any man ; ” ^ 
and so modest a wish might have been granted with 
no great difficulty, considering that half the prefer- 
ments in England were held by men who scarcely 
affected to conceal that they were still Catholics. 
Either Creagh, however, was less simple than he pre- 
tended, or Cecil had reason to believe that his presence 
in Ireland would lead to mischief ; he was kept fast in 
his cage, and would have remained there till he died, 
had he not contrived one night to glide over the walls 
into the Thames. 

His imprisonment was perhaps intended as a grati- 
fication to Shan O’Neil. No sooner had he escaped 
than Elizabeth considered that of the two Catholic 
Archbishops Terence Daniel might be the least dan- 
gerous, and that to set Shan against the Pope might 
be worth a sacrifice of dignity. It was intimated that 
if Shan would be a good subject, he should have his 
own Primate, and Adam Loftus should he removed to 
Dublin.2 Shan, on his part, gave the Queen to under- 
stand that when Terence was installed at Armagh, 
and he himself was created Earl of Tyrone, she should 
have no more trouble ; and the events of the spring of 
1565 made the English Government more than ever 
anxious to come to terms with a chieftain whom they 
were powerless to crush. 

Since the defeat of the Earl of Sussex, Shan’s influ- 
ence and strength had been steadily growing. His re- 

1 Questions for , Creagh, "with Greagh’s answers, February 22, 1565; 
Further answers of Creagh, March 17; Jrisi MSS. Rolk Bouse. 

2 Private instructions to Sir Henry Sidney; Cecil’s hand, 1565 MSt 
Ibid. 
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turn unscathed from London, and tlie fierce attitude 
which he assumed on the instant of his reappearance 
in Ulster, convinced the petty leaders that to resist 
him longer would only ensure their ruin. O’Donnell 
was an exile in England, and there remained unsub- 
dued in the north only the Scottish colonies of Antrim, 
which were soon to follow with the rest. O’Neil lay 
Shan O’Neil quiet thi’ough the wintei'. With the spring 
Scote. and the fine weather, when the rivers fell 
and the ground dried, he roused himself out of his lair, 
and with his galloglasse and kern, and a few hundred 
“ harquebussmen,” he dashed suddenly down upon the 
“ Redshanks,” and broke them utterly to pieces. Six 
or seven hundred were killed in the field; dames 
M‘Connell and his brother Sorleboy ^ were taken pris- 
oners ; and for the moment the whole colony was 
swept away. James M‘Connell himself, badly wounded 
in the action, died a few months later, and Shan was 
left undisputed sovereign of Ulster. 

The facile pen of Terence Daniel was employed to 
communicate to the Queen this “ glorious victory,” for 
which “ Shan thanked God first, and next the Queen’s 
Majesty ; affirming the same to come of her good for- 
tune.” 2 The English Government, weary of the ill 
success which had attended their own dealings with the 
Scots, were disposed to regard them as a “ malicious 
and dangerous people, wdio were gradually fastening 
on the country;”® and with some misgivings, they 
were inclined to accept Shan’s account of himself; 
while Shan, finding Elizabeth disindinod to quarrel 
with him, sent Terence over to her to explain more 




1 Spelt variously Sorlebo}', Sarlebos, Surlebois, and Surlyboy. 

2 Terence Daniel to Cecil, Juno 24: Irish MSS. Rolls Home. 

* Opinion of Sir H. Sidney, May 20 ; il/S. Ibid. 
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fully the excellence of his intentions. Sir Thomas Cu- 
sack added his own commendations both of Terence 
and his master, and urged that now was the time to 
make O’Neil a friend forever. Sir Nicholas Arnold, 
with more discrimination, insisted that it was necessary 
to do one thing or the other, but he too seemed to rec- 
ommend the Queen, as the least of two evils, to be 
contented with Shan’s nominal allegiance, and to leave 
him undisturbed. 

“ If,” he said, “ you use the opportunity to make 
O’Neil a good subject, he will hardly swerve hereafter. 
The Pale is poor and unable to defend itself. If he do 
fall out before the beginning of next summer, there is 
neither outlaw, rebel, murderer, thief, nor any lewd 
or evil-disposed person — of whom God knoweth there 
is plenty swarming in every corner amongst the wild 
Irish, yea, and in our own border too — which would 
not join to do what mischief they might.” ^ 

Alas ! while Arnold wrote there came news that 
Shan’s ambition was still unsatisfied. He had followed 
up his successes against the Scotch by seizing the 
Queen’s castles of Newry and Dundrum. Turning 
west, he had marched into Connaught “ to invasion of 
require the tribute due of owld time to them Connaught, 
that were kings in that realm.” He had exacted 
pledges of obedience from the western chiefs, frightened 
Clanrickard into submission, “spoiled O’Bourke’s coun- 
try,” and returned to Tyrone, driving before him four 
thousand head of cattle. Instead of the intended four 
presidencies in Ireland, there would soon be only one ; 
and Shan O’Neil did not mean to rest till he had re- 
vived the throne of his ancestors, and reigned once 
more in “ Tara’s halls.” 

1 Sir T. Ctisack to Cecil, August 23; O’JSreil to Elizabeth, August 35,' 
Sir hi. Arnold to the English Council, August 31: Irish MSS. Rolls Hm 
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“Excuse me for writing plainly what I think,” said 
Lord Clanrickard to Sir William Fitzwilliam. 
* “I assure you it is an ill likelihood toward 

■— that the realm, if it be not speedily looked unto, will 
be at a hazard to come as far out of her Majesty’s 
hands as ever it was out of the hands of any of her 
predecessors. Look betimes to these things, or they 
will grow to a.worse end.” ^ 

The evil news reached England at the crisis of the 
convulsion which had followed the Darnley marriage. 
The Protestants in Scotland had risen in rebellion, 
relying on Elizabeth’s promises ; and Argyle, exasper- 
ated at her desertion of Murray, was swearing that Le 
would leave his kinsmen unrevenged, and would be- 
come Shan’s ally and friend. Mary Stuart was shak- 
ing her sword upon the Border, at the head of 20,000 
men ; and Elizabeth, distracted between the shame of 
leaving her engagements unredeemed or bringing the 
Irish and Spaniards upon her head, was in no humour 
to encounter fresh troubles. Shan’s words were as 
smooth as ever ; his expedition to Connaught was rep- 
resented as having been undertaken in the English in- 
terest, On his return, he sent “ a petition ” to have 
“ his title and I’ule ” determined without further de- 
lay ; while “ in consideration of his good services ” he 
begged “ to have some augmentation of living granted 
him in the Pale,” and her Majesty to be pleased not 
to credit any stories which his evii-willers might spread 
abroad against him.” ^ 

riizabetu Elizabeth allowed herself to believe what it 

reaolTes to 

make the was most pleasaut to her to hope. “We 

best of n 1 ^ 

Shan. must allow something, she wrote to Sir 

1 Clanrickard to 'Fitzwilliam, October 11: Ii-ish 3fSS. Sulk House, 

* Shan O’Xeil to Elizabeth, October 27: ilf/S. Ibid, 
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Henry Siiney, “ for liis wild bringing up, and not ex« 
pect from him w'hat we should expect from a perfect 
subject ; if he mean well, he shall have all his reason- 
able requests granted.” ^ 

But it was impossible to leave Ireland any longer 
without the presence of a deputy. Sir Nicholas Ar- 
nold had gone over with singular and temporary pow- 
ers ; the administration was out of joint, and the per- 
son most fitted for the government by administrative 
and military capacity was Leicester’s brother-in-law, 
Sir Henry Sidney, President of Wales. 

Sidney knew Ireland well from past experience. 
He had held command there under Sussex himself; he 
had seen deputy after deputy depart for Dublin with 
the belief that he at last was the favoured knight who 
would break the spell of the enchantment ; and one after 
another he had seen them return with draggled plumes 
and broken armour. Gladly would he have declined 
the offered honour. “ If the Queen would but grant 
him leave to serve her in England, or in any place in 
the world else saving Ireland, or to live private, it 
should be more joyous to him than to enjoy all the 
rest and to go thither.” It was idle to think that 
O’Neil could be really “reformed ” except by force ; 
and “ the Irishry had taken courage through the feeble 
dealing with him.” If he was to go, Sidney said, he 
would not go without money. Ten or twelve thou- 
sand pounds must be sent immediately to pay the out- 
standing debts. He must have more and better 
troops ; two hundred horse and five hundred foot at 
least, in addition to those which were already at Dub- 
lin. He would keep his patent as President of Wales ; 
he would have leave to return to England at his dis- 
1 Elizabeth to Sir H. Sidney, Hovember H; Insh MSS. Eolk llcmse.^ 
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cretion if he saw occasion ; and for his personal ex- 
penses, as he could expect nothing from the Queen, he 
demanded — strange resource to modern eyes • — per- 
mission to export six thousand kerseys and clothes free 
of duty.i 

His requests were made excessive perhaps to ensure 
their refusal ; but the condition of Ireland could not 
be trifled with any longer, and if he hoped to escape 
he was disappointed. 


“ In the matter of Ireland was found sucb an ex« 
Expetsesof ample as was not to be found again in any 

the Irish , ^ . . in / 

government, place ; that a sovereign prince should be 
owner of such a kingdom, having no cause to fear the 
invasion of any foreign prince, neither having ever 
found the same invaded by any foreign power, neither 
having any power born or resident within that realm 
that denied or ever had directly or indirectly denied 
the sovereignty of the Crown to belong to her Maj- 
esty I and yet, contrary to all other realms, the realm 
of Ireland had been and yet continued so chargeable 
to the Crown of England, and the revenues thereof 
so mean, and those which were, so decayed and so 
diminished, that great yearly treasures were carried 
out of the realm of England to satisfy the stipends of 
the officers and soldiers required for the governance of 
the same.” ^ 


Sir Henry Sidney paid the penalty of his ability in 
Sir II. Sid- being selected to terminate in some form or 
other a state of things wdiich could no longer 
be endured. Again before he would consent 

I Petition of Sir H. Sidney going to Ireland: Tnsh MSS, Molls Emm. 

* Instructions to Sir H. Sidney, October 5: MS. Ibid. 
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lie repeated and even exaggerated his conditions. He 
would not go as others had gone, “ fed on the chame- 
leon’s dish,” to twine ropes of sand and sea-slime to 
hind the Irish rebels with. He would go with a force 
to hack him, or he would not go at all. He must 
have power, he said, to raise as many men as the 
Queen’s service required ; and she must trust his hon- 
our to keep them no longer than they were absolutely 
wanted. No remedial measures could he attempted 
till anarchy had been trampled down ; and then the 
country would prosper of itself.” 

“ To go to work hy force,” he said, “ will he charge- 
able it is true ; hut if you will give the peo- intended ■ 
pie justice and minister law among them, Sidney, 
and exercise the sword of the sovereign, and put away 
the sword of the subject — omnia heec adjicientur vo- 
his — you shall drive the now man of war to be an 
husbandman, and he that now liveth like a lord to live 
like a servant ; and the money now spent in buying 
armour and horses and waging of war should be be- 
stowed in building of towns and houses. By ending 
these incessant wars ere they be aware, you shall be- 
reave them both of force and beggary, and make them 
weak and wealthy. Then you can convert the mili- 
tary service due from the lords into money ; then you 
can take up the fisheries now left to the French and 
the Spaniards ; then you can open and wmik your 
mines, and the people will be able to grant jmu sub- 
sidies.” ^ 

The first step towards the change was to introduce 
a better order of government : and relapsing upon the 
1 Opinions of Sir H. Sidney : Irish MSS. Bolls Borne. 
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scheme for the division into presidencies, Sidney urged 
I’liePresi- Elizabeth to commence with appointing a 
w^uuster. President of Munster, where Ormond and 

Desmond were tearing at each other’s throats. The 
expense — the first consideration with her — would be 
moderate. The President would be satisfied with a 
mark (13s. 4t?.) a day ; fifty men — horse and foot — 
would suffice for his retinue, with 9d and 8J. a day 
respectively; and he would require two clerks of the 
signet, wdth salaries of a hundred pounds a year. The 
great Munster noblemen — Ormond, Desmond, Tho- 
mond, Clancarty, with the Archbishop of Cashel and 
the Bishops of Cork, Waterford, and Limerick, would 
form a standing council ; and a tribunal would be es- 
tablished where disputes could be heard and justice 
administered without the perpetual appeal to the 
sword.^ 

1 It is noticeable that we find in an arrangement -which %va8 introduced 
as a reform and as a means of justice the following clause: — 

“ Also it shall be lawful for the President and Council, or any three of 
them, the President being one, in cases necessary, upon vehement suspicion 
and presumption of any great offence in any party committed against the 
Qi)cen’'s Majesty, to-put the same party to torture as they shall think conven- 
ient." — Presidency of Munster, February 1, ISfiG; Iruh MSS. Rolls ffeme. 

Even in England torture continued to be freely used. On December 28, 
1S(56, a letter was addressed by the Privy Council to the Attorney-General 
and others, that: — 

“ Where they W'crc heretofore appointed to put Clement Fisher, now 
prisoner in the Tower, in some fear of torture whereby his lewdness and 
such as he might detect might the better come to light, they arc requested, 
for that the s:iid Fisher is not minded to be plain, as thereby the faults of 
others might be known, to cause the said Fisher according to tlieir discre- 
tion to feel some touch of the rack, for the better boulting out and opening 
of that which is requisite to he known.” — Council Register. Eliz. MSS. 

And again, January 18, 1567. A letter to the Lieutenant of the 
rower: — 

“ One nice, a buckler-maker, committed there, is discovered to have 
been concerned in a robbery of plate four years before; the lieutenant to 
examine flie said Rice about this robbery, and if they shall perceive him 
aot willing to confess the same then to put him in fear of tho torture, and 
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A clause was added to the first sketch .n Cecil’s 
hand : “ The Lord President to be caveiva to observe 
Divine service and to exhort others to observe it ; and 
also to keep a preacher who shall be allowed his diet 
in the household, to whom the said President shall 
cause due reverence to be given in respect of his office 
which he shall have for the service of God.” 

With an understanding that this arrangement for 
Munster should.be immediately carried out, that the 
precedent, if successful in the south, should be fol- 
low'ed out in the other provinces, and that his other 
requests should be complied with, Sidney left London 
for Ireland in the beginning of December, ^ 

Every hour’s delay had increased the neces- 
sity for his presence. Alarmed at the approach of 
another deputy, and excited on the other hand by 
the Queen of Scots’ successes, Shan O’Neil had at- 
tached himself eagerly to her fortunes. In October 
he offered to assist her against Argyle, who was then 
holding out against her in the Western Highlands^ 
His pleasure was as great as his surprise when he 
found Argyle ready to allow the Western Islanders to 
join wdth him to drive the English out of Ireland, and 
punish Elizabeth for her treachery to Murray. So far 
Ai’gyle carried bis resentment, that he met Shan some- 
where in the middle of the winter, and to 
atone for the disgrace of his half-sister, he O’Nniiand 

, , ® , , , the Iflari of 

arranged marriages between a son and daugli- Argj-ie. 
ter w'hich she had borne to Shan, and two children of 
James M‘ConnelI, whom Shan had killed; O’Neil un- 
dertook to settle on them the disputed lands of Antrim, 

to let him feel some smart of the same whereby he may be the better 
brought to confess the truth,” . — Irish MSS. JtoHs Ilmse. 

1 Adam Imftus to Leicester, November 20; Ibid. 
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and Argyle consented at last to the close friendship ir 
the interest of the Queen of Scots for which the Irish 
chief had so long been vainly suing. 

No combination could be more ominous to England. 
Foul weather detained Sidney for six weeks at Holy- 
head. In the middle of January, but not without 
“ the loss of all his stuff and horses,” which were 
Sidney wi’ccked Oil the coast of Down, he contrived 

Ireland to reach Dublin: The state of things which 

he discovered on his arrival was worse than the worst 
which he had looked for. The English Pale he found 
“as it were overwhelmed with vagabonds ; stealth 
and spoils daily carried out of it j the people misera- 
ble ; not two gentlemen in the whole of it able to lend 
Condittonof twenty pouuds ,* without horse, armour, ap- 
the country, p^rel, or victual.” “ The soldiers were 
worse than the people : so beggarlike as it would ab- 
hor a general to look on them.” “ Never a married 
wife among them,” and therefore “ so allied with Irish 
women,” that they betrayed secrets, and could not be 
trusted on dangerous service ; “ so insolent as to be 
intolerable ; so rooted in idleness as there was no hope 
by correction to amend them.” 

So much for the four shires. “ In Munster,” as the 
fruit of the Ormond and Desmond wars, “ a man 
might ride twenty or thirty miles and find no houses 
standing,” in a county which Sidney had known “ as 
well inhabited as many counties in England.” Con- 
naught was quiet so far, and Clanrickard was probably 
loyal ; but he was weak, and was in constant expecta- 
tion of being overrun. 

“ In Ulster,” Sidney wrote, “ there tyrannizeth the 
Mutcii pidnce of pride ; Lucifer was never more 
puffed up with pride and ambition than that 
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O’Neil is ; lie is at present the only strong and rich man 
in Ireland, and he is the dangerousest man and most 
like to bring the whole estate of this land to subver- 
i sion and subjugation either to him or to some foreign 

prince, that ever was in Ireland.” ^ 

The Deputy’s first step after landing was to ascer- 
I tain the immediate terms on which the dreaded chief 

* of the North intended to stand towards him. He 
wrote to desire Shan to come into the Pale to see him, 
i and Shan at first answered with an ofier to meet him 

I at Dundalk; but a letter followed in which he sub- 

scribed himself as Sidney’s “ loving gossip to com- 
mand,” the contents of which were less promising. 
For himself, Shan said, he had so much affection and 
respect for Sir Henry, that he would gladly go to him 
anywhere ; but certain things had happened in past 
years which had not been wholly forgotten. The 
Earl of Sussex had twice attempted to assassinate him. 
Had not the Earl of Kildare interfered, the Earl of 
Sussex, when he went to Dublin to embark for Eng- 
land, “ would have put a lock upon his hands, and 
have cai’ried him over as a prisoner.” His “ timo- 
rous and mistrustful , people,” after these experiences, 
would not trust him any more in English hands.^ 

All this was unpleasantly true, and did not diminish 
Sidney’s difficulties. It was none the less necessary 
. for him, however, to learn what he was to expect from 

Shan. Straining a point at the risk of offending Eliz- 
abeth, he accepted the services of Stukely, which gave 
the latter an opportunity of covering part of his mis- 
doings by an act of good service, and sent him with 
, another gentleman to Shan’s castle, “ to discover if 

possible what he was, and what he was like to at- 

1 Sidney to Leicester, March 5: /mA JtfM. iZoKs JTotMe. 

2 Shan O’ISreil to Sidney, Februaiy 18; Ibid. 
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tempt.” ^ A better messenger, supposing him honest, 
could not have been chosen. Shan was at his ease 
with a person whose life was as lawless as his own. 
He had ceased to care for concealment, and spoke out 
freely. At first “ he was very flexible but vciy timo- 
rous to come to the Deputy, apprehending traitorous 
practices.” One afternoon “ when the wine was in 
him,”, lie put his meaning in plainer language. Stukely 
had perhaps hinted that there ^vould be no earldom for 
him unless his doings were more satisfactory. The 
Irish heart and the Irish tongue ran over. 

“ I care not,” he said, “ to be made an earl unless 
^ better and higher than an earl, for 

bimseif. I am in blood and power better than the best 
of them ; and I will give place to none but my cousin 
of Kildare, for that he is of my house. You have 
made a wise earl of M‘Carty More. I keep as good a 
man as he. For the Queen I confess she is my Sov- 
ereign, but I never made peace with herH^ut by her 
own seeking. Whom am I to trust ? When I came 
to the Earl of Sussex on safe conduct he offered me 
the courtesy of a handlock. When I was with the 
Queen, she said to me herself that I had, it was true, 
safe conduct to come and go, but it was not said when 
I might go ; and they kept me there till I had agreed 
to things so fur against my honour and profit, that I 
would never perforin them while I live. Tliat made 
me make war, and if it were to do again I would do it. 
My ancestors were kings of Ulster ; and Ulster is mine, 
and shall be mine. O’Donnell shall never come into 
liis country, nor Bagenal into Newry, nor Kildare into 
Dundrum or Lecale. They are now mine. With this 
sword I won them ; with this sword I will keep them.” 

1 Sidney to Leicester, MarcU 5: Irish MSS. Rolls House. 
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“ My Lord,” Sidney wrote to Leicester, “ no Attila 
nor Totila, no Vandal or Gotli that ever was, was more 
to be doubted for overrunning any part of Christen- 
dom than this man is for overrunning and spoiling of 
Ireland. If it be an angel of heaven that will say that 
ever O’Neil will be a good subject till he be thoroughly 
chastised, believe him not, but think him a spirit of 
error. Surely if the Queen do not chastise him in 
Ulster, he will chase all hers out of Ireland. Her 
Majesty must make up her mind to the expense, and 
chastise this cannibal. She must send money in such 
sort as I may pay the garrison throughout. The pi’es- 
’^ent soldiers who are idle, treacherous, and incorrigible, 
must be changed. Better have no soldiers than those 
that are here now — and the wages must be paid. It 
must be done at last, and to do it at once will be a 
saving in the end. My dear Lord, press these things 
. on the Queen. If I have not money, and O’Neil make 
war, I will not promise to encounter with him till he 
come to Dublin. Give me money, and though I have 
but five hundred to his four thousand, I will chase him 
out of the Pale in forty-eight hours. If I may not 
have it, for the love you bear me have me home again. 
I have great confidence in Lord Kildare. As to Sus- 
sex and Arnold, it is true that all things are in disorder 
and decay ; but the fault was not with them — impute 
it to the iniquity of the times. These malicious peo- 
ple so hated Sussex, as to ruin him they would have 
ruined all. Arnold has done well and faitliMly ; and 
Kildare very well. Remember this, and if possible let 
him have the next garter that is vacant.” ^ 

To the long letter to his brother-in-law, Sidney 

i Sidney to Leicester March 5, (coiidensed) : MSS. Rolls Ilmise. 
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added a few words equally anxious and earnest to 
Cecil. “ Ireland,” he said, “ Avould be no small loss 
to the English Crown, and it was never so like to be 
lost as now. O’Neil has already all Ulster, and if the 
French were so eager about Calais, think what the 
Irish are to recover their whole island. I love no 
w’ars : but I had rather die than Ireland should be lost 
m my government.” 1 

Evidently, notwithstanding all his urgency before he 
left England, notwithstanding the promises which he 
extracted from Elizabeth, the treasury doors were still 
locked. Months had passed ; arrears had continued 
to grow ; the troops had become more disorganized 
than ever, and the summer w^as coming, which would 
bring O’Neil and his galloglasse into the Pale, while 
the one indispensable step was still untaken which must 
precede all preparations to meet him. Nor did these 
most pressing letters work any speedy change. March 
April. went by and April came ; and the smacks 
plies from Holyhead sailed up the Liffey, but they 

men and C O- 1 1 1 

money. brought 110 money tor bidney and no de- 
spatches. At length, unable to bear his suspense and 
disappointment longer, he wrote again to Leicester ; — 

“ My Lord, if I be not speedier advertised of her 
Highness’s pleasure than hitherto I have been, all will 
come to naught here, and before God and the world I 
will lay the fault on England, for thei’e is none here. 
By force or by fair means the Queen may have any- 
thing that she will in this country, if she will minister 
means accordingly, and with no great cliarge. If she 
will resolve of nothing, for her Majesty’s advantage 
and for the benefit of this miserable country, persuade 
1 Sidney to Cecil, March, 1566 : Irish MSS. liolU Emm. 
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her Highness to withdraw me, and pay and discharge 
this garrison. As I am, and as this gaxTison is paid, I 
undo myself; the country is spoiled hy the so diers, 
and in no point defended. Help it, my Lord, for the 
honour of God, one way or the other.” ^ 

Two days later a London post came in, and with it 
letters from the Council. The help would have come 
long since had it rested with them. On the receipt 
of his first letter, they had agreed unanimously that 
every wish should be complied w'ith. Money, troops, 
discretionary power — all should have been his — “ so 
much was every man’s mind inclined to the extirpation 
of that proud rebel, Shan.” The Munster Council, 
which had hung fire also, should have been set on foot 
without a day’s delay; and Sir Warham St. Leger, 
according to Sidney’s recommendation, would have 
been appointed the first President. Elizabeth only 
had fallen into one of her periodic fits of ill-humour 
and irresolution, and would neither consent nor refuse. 
She had not questioned the justice of Sidney’s report ; 
she was “ heated and provoked with the mon- EHzabeth 
ster ” who was the cause of so much difficulty, 

Yet to ask her for money was to ask her for 
her heart’s blood. “ Your loi'dship’s experience of ne- 
gotiation here in such affairs with her Majesty,” wrote 
Cecil, “ can move you to bear patiently some storms in 
the expedition;” “the charge was the hindrance;” 
and while she could not deny that it was necessary, 
she could not forgive the plainness with which the 
necessity had been forced upon her. 

She quarrelled in detail with everything wdiich Sid- 
ney did ; she disapproved of the Munster Council be 
1 Sidney to Leicester, April 13 ; Irish 3ISS. Bolls House. 
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cause Ireland could not pay for it ; and it was useless 
to tell her that Ireland must be first brought into obe- 
dience. She was irritated because Sidney, unable to 
see with sufficient plainness the faults of Desmond and 
the exclusive virtues of Ormond, had refused to adjudi- 
cate without the help of English lawyers, in a quarrel 
which he did not understand. She disapproved of Sir 
Warham St. Leger, because his father, Sir Antony, had 
been on bad tei'ins with the father of Ormond ; she 
insisted that Sidney should show favour to Ormond, 
“in memory of his education with that holy young Sol- 
omon King Edward ; ” ^ and she complained bitterly 
of the employment of Stukely. 

It was not till April was far advanced that the 
Council forced her hy repeated importunities to con- 
sent that “ Shan should be extirpated ; ” and even 
then she would send only half of what was wanted to 
Elizabeth arrears of the troops. “ Considering 

the great sums of money demanded and re- 
with Shan, q^ired of her in Ireland and elsewhere, she 
would he most glad that for reformation of the rebel 
any other way might be devised,” and she aftronted 
the Deputy by sending Sir Francis Knolles to control 
his expenditure. If force could not be dispensed with, 
Sir Francis might devise an economical campaign. 
“ The cost of levying troops in England was four times 
as great as it used to he ; ” and it would be enough, 
she thought, if five or six hundred men were employed 
for a few weeks in the summer. O’Donnell, O’Reilly, 
and M‘Guyre might be restored to their castles, and 
they could then be disbanded.^ Such at least was her 
own opinion : should those, however, who had better 

1 Cecil to Sidney, March 27: /mZt M/SS. ii!o?Zs //OT«e, 

> Instructions to Sir F. Knolles. By the Queen, April 18: MS. Ibid. 
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means of knowing the truth, conclude that the war so 
conducted would be barren of result, she agreed with 
a sigh that they must have their way. She desired 
only that the cost might be as small as possible ; “ the 
fortification of Berwick and the payment of our foreign 
debts falling very heavily on her.”. ^ 

Such was ever Elizabeth’s character. She had re- 
ceived the Crown encumbered with a debt which with 
self-denying thrift she was laboriously reducing, and 
she had her own reasons for disliking over frequent 
sessions of Parliament. At the last extremity she 
would yield usually to what the public service de- 
manded, but she gave with grudging hand and hritated 
temper ; and while she admitted the truth, she quar- 
relled with those who brought it home to her. 

Shan meanwhile was preparing for war. He doubted 
his ability to overreach Elizabeth any more by words 
and promises, while the growth of the party of the 
Queen of Scots, his own connexion wfith her, and the 
Catholic reaction in England and Scotland, encouraged 
him to drop even the faint disguise behind which he 
had affected to shield himself. He mounted bx’ass “ar- 
tillery ” in Dundrum Castle, and in Lifford at the 
head of Lough Foyle. The friendship wnth Argyle 
grew closer, and another wonderful marriage scheme 
\vas in progress for the alliance between the houses of 
M‘Callum-More and O’Neil. “ The Countess ” was 
to be sent away, and Shan was to marry the widow of 
James M‘Connell, whom he had killed — who was an- 
other half-sister of Argyle, and whose daughter he had 
married already and divorced. This business “ w^as 
said to be the Earl’s practice.” ^ The Irish chiefs, it 

1 Instructions to Sir F. KnolIeS. By the Queen, April 18 : Irish M8S 
Rolls House. 

2 Sidney to the English Council, April 15; ilfiS. Ibid. 
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seemed, three thousand years behind the world, re-« 
tained the habits and the moralities of the Greek 
princes in the tale of Troy, when the bride of the 
slaughtered husband was the willing prize of the con- 
queror ; and when only a rare Andromache was found 
to envy the fate of a sister 

“ Who had escaped the bed of some victorious lord.” 

Aware that Sidney’s first effort would be the resto- 
ration of O’Donnell, O’Neil commenced the campaign 
?adMav’r ^ fresh invasion of Tyrconnell, where 

conaeii. O’Donnell’s brotlier still held out for Eng- 
land ; he swept round by Lough Erne, swooped on the 
remaining cattle of M‘Guyre, and “ struck terror and 
admiration into the Irishry.” ^ Then, stretching out 
his hands for foreign help, he wrote in the style of a 
king to Charles the Ninth of Prance. 

“ Your Majesty’s father. King Henry, in times past 
mNpiiap- required the Lords of Ireland to join with 
hdp to' against the heretic Saxon, the enemies of 

srance. Almighty God, the enemies of the Holy 
Church of Rome, your Majesty’s enemies and mine.^ 
God would not permit that alliance to be completed, 
notwithstanding the hatred borne to England by all of 
Irish blood, until your Majesty had become King in 
.France, and I was Lord of Ireland. The time is 
come, however, when we all are confederates in a 
common bond to drive the invader from our shores ; 
and w^e now beseech your Majesty to send us six thou- 
sand well-armed men. If you will grant our request, 
there will soon be no Englishman left alive among us, 
and w^e will be your Majesty’s subjects evermore. 

1 The Bishop of Meath to Sussex, April 27, 1566: Wright, Vol. I. 

* “ Vestraj Majestatis et nostr® simul inhnicoa.” 
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Help us, we implore you, to expel tlie heretics and 
schismatics, and to bring back our country to the holy 
Roman see.” ^ 

The letter never reached its destination ; it fell 
into English hands. Yet in the “ tickle ” state of Eu- 
rope, and with the progress made by Mary Stuart, 
French interference was an alarming possibility. 
More anxious and more disturbed than ever, Elizabeth 
made Sidney her scapegoat. Lord Sussex, s„sgex in- 
ill repaying Sir Henry’s generous palliation 
of his own shortcomings, envious of the abil- 
ity of Leicester’s brother-in law, and wishing to escape 
the charge which he had so well deserved of being the 
cause of Shan’s “ greatness,” whispered in her ear 
that in times past Sidney had been thought to favour 
“ that great rebel ; ” that he had addressed him long 
before in a letter by the disputed title of “ O’Neil,” 
and was, perhaps, his secret ally. 

Elizabeth did not seriously believe this preposterous 
story ; but it suited her humour to listen to a suspicion 
which she could catch at as an excuse for economy. 
The preparations for war were suspended, and instead 
of receiving supplies, Sidney learnt only that the 
Queen had spoken unworthy words of him. 

Sidney’s blood was hot ; he was made of bad mate- 
rials for a courtier. He wrote at once to Elizabeth 
herself, “ declaring his special grief at hearing that he 
\vas fallen from her favour,” and “ that she had given 
credit to that improbable slander raised upon him by 
the Earl of Sussex.” He wi’ote to the Council, en- 
treating them not to allow these idle stories to relax 
their energies in suppressing the rebellion ; but he 
^ O’Heil to Charles IX. 1666: Irish MBS. Eolls House. 
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begged them at the same time to consider his own 
“ iinaptness to reside any longer in Ireland, or to be 
an actor in the war.” The words wdiich the Queen 
liad used of him were gone abroad in the world, 
“ He could find no obedience.” “ His credit being 
gone, his power to be of service was gone also.” He 
Sidney cte- therefore demanded his immediate recall, 
recall. “ that he might preserve the small remnant 
of his patrimony, already much diminished by his com- 
ing to Ireland.” As for the charge brought against 
him by the Earl of Sussex, he would reply with his 
sword and body “ against an accusation concealed 
hitherto he knew not with what duty, and uttered at 
last with impudency and uushamefastness.” ^ 

But Elizabeth meant nothing less than to recall Sid- 
ney. She neither distrusted his loyalty nor questioned 
his talents; she chose merely to find fault with him 
while she made use of his services. It was her habit 
toward those among her subjects whom she particularly 
valued. Sir Francis Enolles when he amved at Dub- 
lin could report only that Sidney had gained the love 
and the admiration of eveiy one ; and that his plan for 
proceeding against O’Neil was the first which had ever 
promised real success. Campaign^ in Ireland had 
hitherto been no more than summer forays — mere in- 
roads of deva.station during the few dry weeks of Au- 
gust and September. Sidney proposed to commence 
at the end of the harvest, when the corn was gatliered 
in, and could either be seized or destroyed ; and to 
keep the field through the wdnter and spring. It 
would be expensive ; but money well laid out was tlie 
best economy in the end, and Sidney undertook, if he 
was allowed as many men as he thought requisite, and 
, 1 Sidney to the English Gonncil, May 18: L'ish MSS. Jiolk House. 
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was not interfered with, “ to suhtkie, kill, or expel 
Shan, and reduce Ulster to as good order as any part 
of Ireland.” 1 , 

At first Elizabeth would not hear of it ; she would 
not ruin herself for any such hairbrained madness. 
The Deputy must defend the Pale through the sum- 
mer, and the attack on O’Neil, if attempted at all, 
should be delayed till the spring ensuing. But Sir 
Francis, who was sent to prevent expense, was the 
foremost to insist on the necessity of it. He for the 
explained that in the cold Irish springs the 
fields -were bare, the cattle were lean, and the weather 
was so uncertain, that neither man nor horse could 
bear it ; whereas in August food everywhere was 
abundant, and the soldiers would have time to .become 
hardened to their work. They could winter some- 
where on the Bann, harry Tyrone night and day 
without remission, and so break Shan to the gi’ound 
and ruin him. ' Two brigantines would accompany the 
army w’ith supplies, and control the passage between 
Antrim and the Western Isles; and beyond all, 
Knolles reiichoed what Sidney had said before him on 
the necessity of paying wages to the troops, instead of 
leaving them to pay themselves at the expense of the 
people. Nothing was really saved, for the debts would 
have eventually to be paid, and paid with interest — 
while meanwhile the “ inhabitants of the Pale were 
growing hostile to the English rule,” ^ 

The danger to the State could hardly be exagger- 
ated. M‘Guyre had come into Dublin, with his last 
cottage in ashes, and his last cow driven over the hills 
into Shan’s country; Argyle, with the Avhole dispoea- 

1 Sitinev to Cecil, April 17: Trish MSS. Eolb Ecme. 

2 Sir F.‘ Knolles to Cecil, May 19: 3fS. Ibid. 
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ble force of the Western Isles, was expected in person 
in Ulster in the summer. 

Elizabeth’s irritation had been unable to wait till she 
had received Knolles’s letters. She made herself a 
judge of Sidney’s projects ; she listened to Sussex, 
who told, her that they were wild and impossible. 
Whether Sussex was right or Sidney was right, she 
Elizabeth was Called upon to spend money ; and while 
she knew that she would have to do it, she 
continued to- delay and make difficulties, and to vex 
Sidney with her letters, 

His temper boiled over again. 

“ I testify to God, to her Highness, and to you,” he 
June on the 3d of June to Cecil, “ that all 

the charge is lost that she is at with this man- 
ner of proceeding. O’Neil will be tyrant of all Ire- 
land if he be not speedily withstood. He hath as I 
hear won the rest of O’Donnell’s castles ; he hath 
confederated with the Scots ; he is now in M‘Guyre’s 
country. All this summer he will spend in Con- 
naught ; next w'inter in the English Pale. It may 
please the Queen to appoint some order for Munster 
— for it will be a mad Munster in haste else. I will 
give you all my land in Rutlandshire to get me leave 
to go into Hungary, and think myself bound to you 
while I live. I truvst there to do my country some hon- 
our : here I do neither good to the Queen, to the 
country, nor myself. I take my leave in haste, as a 
thrall forced to live in loathsomeness of life.” ^ 

The Council, finding Sidney’s views accepted and 
endorsed by Knolies, united to recommend them j a 
1 Sidney to Cecil, June 3: 7™A JOb-Hse. 
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schedule was drawn out of the men, money, and stores 
would be required; a thousand of the best 
troops in Berwick, with eight hundred Irish, was the 
increase estimated as necessary for the army ; and the 
wages of eighteen hundred men for six months would 
amount to ten thousand four hundred and eighty 
pounds. Sixteen thousand pounds was already due to 
the Irish garrison. The provisions, arms, clothes, and 
ammunition would cost four thousand five hundred 
pounds ; and four thousand pounds in addition would 
be wanted for miscellaneous services.' 

The reluctance of Elizabeth to engage in an Irish 
campaign was not diminished by a demand for thirty 
four thousand nine hundred pounds. Sussex continued 
malignant and mischievous, and there was many a 
Catholic about the court who secretly wished O’Neil to 
succeed. “ The Court,” wrote Cecil to Sidney, “ is 
not free from many troubles — amongst others none 
worse than emulations, disdains, backbitings, and such 
like, whereof I see small hope of diminution.” 

The Queen at the beginning refused to allow more 
than six hundred men to be sent from England, or more 
than four hundred to be raised in Ireland. To no 
purpose Cecil insisted ; in vain Leicester challenged 
Sussex and implored his mistress to give way. “ Her 
Majesty was absolutely determined.” The Ormond 
business had created fresh exasperation. Sir Henry, 
though admiring and valuing the Earl of Ormond’s 
high qualities, had persisted in declaring him- ^he omiond 
self unable to decide the litigated questions u^ondcon- 
between the house of Butler and the Des- 
monds. Archbishop Kirwan, the Irish Chancellor, 

1 Notes for the army in Ireland, May 30. In Cecil’s hand: Irish MSS< 
EoUs Mouse. 
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was old and incapable ; the Deputy bad begged for 
the assistance of some English lawyers; “but such 
evil report had Ireland that no English lawyer would 
go there.” ^ The Queen flew off from the campaign 
to the less expensive question. Lawyer or no lawyer, 
she insisted that judgment should be given in Or- 
mond’s favour. She complained that the Deputy was 
partial to Desmond, and — especially wounding Sidney, 
whose chief success had been in the equity of his ad- 
ministration, and whose first object had been to check 
the tyrannical exactions of the Irish noblemen — she 
required him to make an exception in Ormond’s favour, 
and permit “ coyn and livery,” the most mischievous 
of all the Irish imposts, to be continued in Kilkenny. 

“ I am extremely sorry,” Sidney replied to Cecil, 
Sidney agaia when the Order reached him, — “I am ex- 
and tremely sorry to receive her Majesty’s com- 
SMn’d^timo «iand to permit the Earl of Ormond to exer- 
givesway. coyu and livery, which have been the 

curse of this country, and which I hoped to have 
ended wholly. I would write more, if I did not hope 
to have my recall by the next east wind. Only weigh 
wdiat I have said. Whatever becomes of me you will 
have as woeful a business here as you had in Calais if 
you do not look to it in time.” ^ 

Elizabeth was not contented till she had written out 
her passion to Sidney with her own hand. She told 
him that she disapproved of all that he was doing. If 
he chose to persist, she would give him half the men 
that he required, and with those he might do what he 
could on his own responsibility.® It seemed, however, 
that she had relieved her feelings as soon as she had 

1 Cecil to Sidney, June 16; /ris/i iifjSS. iSoKs iioMse. 

2 Sidney to Cecil, June 24: MS. Ibid. 
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expressed them. A week later she yielded to all that 
was required of her. Cecil soothed Sidney’s auger 
wdth a gracious message;^ Sidney, since she was 
pleased to have it so, consented to remain and do his 
duty ; and thus after two months had been consumed 
in quarrels, the preparations for the war began in ear- 
nest. 

The troops from England were to go direct to 
Lough Foyle ; to land at the head of the lake, and to 
move up to Lifford, where they were to entrench them- 
selves and wait for the Deputy, wdio would advance 
from the Pale to join them. The command Avas given 
to Colonel Edward Randolph, an extremely Edward 
able officer who had served at Plavre ; and comnmnds 
the men were marched as fast as they could from 
be raised to Bristol, the port from which the 
expedition was to sail, while Sidney was setting a rare^ 
example in Dublin, and spending the time till he could 
take the field “ in hearing the people’s causes.” 

Shan O’Neil, finding that no help was to be looked 
for from France, and that mischief Was seriously in- 
tended against him, tried a stroke of treachery. He 
wrote to Sidney to say that he wished to meet him, 
and a spot near Dundalk being chosen for a conference, 
he filled the woods in the neighbourhood with his peo- 
ple, and intended to carry off the Deputy as a prize. 
Sir Henry was too wary to be caught. He came to 
the Border on the 26th of July ; but he came in suffi- 
cient strength to defend himself; Shan did not appear, 
and waiting till Sidney had returned to Dub- July., 
lin, made a sudden attempt on the 29th to taoksuan- 
seize Dundalk. Young Fitzwilliam, who was S.’ 
in command of the English garrison there, was on the 
1 Cecil to Sidnej, June 24: Irish MS$. EoUs Home, 


alert. The surprise failed. The Irish tried an as- 
sault hut were beaten hack, and eighteen heads were 
left behind to grin hideously over the gates. Shan 
himself drew back into Tyrone : to prevent a second 
occupation of Armagh Cathedral by an English garri- 
son, he burnt it to the ground ; and sent a swift mes- 
senger to Desmond to urge him to rise in Munster. 
“ Now was the time or never to set upon the enemies 
of Ireland. If Desmond failed or turned against his 
country, God would avenge it on him.” ^ 

Had Sidney allowed himself to be forced into the 
precipitate decision wdiich Elizabeth had urged upon 
him, the Geraldines would have made common cause 
with O’Neil. But so long as the English Government 
September. Desmond did not care to carve a 

refu'ap°“to throne for a Celtic chief; he replied with 
join O’Neil, sending an offer to the Deputj’' “ to go against 
the rebel with all his power.” Still more opportunely 
the Earl of Murray at the last moment detached Argyle 
from the pernicious and monstrous alliance into which 
he had been led by his vindictiveness against Elizabeth. 
The Scots of the Isles, freed from the commands of their 
feudal sovereign, resumed their old attitude of fear and 
hatred. Shan offered them all Antrim to join him, all 
the cattle in the country and the release of Surlyboy 
from captivity ; but Antrim and its cattle they be- 
lieved tliat they could recover for themselves, and 
James M‘Connen had left a brother, Allaster, who wms 
watching with eager eyes for an opportunity^ to re- 
venge the death of his kinsman and the dishonour 
with which Shan had stained his race. 

The Scots, though still few in number, hung as a 

1 Commendation from O’lTeil to John of Desmond, September 9 : IrtsA 
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cloud over tlie northeast. Dropping boat-loads of 
Highlanders from the Isles were guided to the coast 
by the beacon fires which blazed nightly over the giant 
columns of Fairhead. Allaster M‘Gonnell offered his 
services to Sidney as soon as the game should begin ; 
and Shan after all, instead of conquering Ireland, might 
have enough to do to hold his own. The weather was 
unfavourable, and the summer was wet and wild with 
westerly gales. Sir Edward Horsey, who was sent 
with money from London, was detained half August at 
Holyhead ; Colonel Randolph and his thousand men 
were chafing for thirty days at Bristol, “ fearing that 
their enemies the winds would let them that they 
should not help Shan to gather his harvest ; ” ^ and 
Sidney, as from time to time some fresh ungracious 
letter came from Elizabeth, would break into a rage 
again and press Cecil “ for his recall from that ac- 
cursed country.” ^ Otherwise, however, the prospects 
grew brighter with the autumn. In the second week 
in September the Bristol transports were seen passing 
into the North Channel with a leading breeze. Hor- 
sey came over with the money ; the troops of the Pale, 
with the long due arrears paid up, were ordered to 
Drogheda ; and on the 17th, assured that by Randolph 
that time Randolph- was in Lough Foyle, the 
Deputy, accompanied .by Kildare, the old 
O’Donnell, Shan M‘Guyre, and another dispossessed 
chief, O’Dogherty, took the field. 

Passing Armagh, which they found a mere heap of 
blackened stones, they reached the Black- Sidney 
water on the 23d. On an island in a lake his march. 

1 Edward Eandolph to Cecil from Bristol, September S : Irish MSS 
Bolls House. 

® Sidney to Cecil, September 10: ibfiS. Ibid, 
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near tlie river, tliere stood one of those many robber 
castles which lend in their ruin such romantic beauty 
to the inland waters of Ireland. Report said that 
w’ithin its walls Shan had stored much of his treasure, 
and the troops were eager to take it. Sidney selected 
from among the many volunteers such only as were 
able to swim, and a bridge was extemporized with 
brushwood floated upon barrels. The army was with- 
out artillery ; it had been found impracticable to carry 
a single cannon over roadless bog and mountain, and 
the storming party started with hand-grenades to throw 
over the walls. The bridge proved too slight for its 
work; slipping and splashing through the water the 
men got over, but their “ fireworks ” were wetted in 
the passage, and they found themselves at the foot of 
thirty feet of solid masonry without ladders and wdth 
no weapons but their bows and battle-axes. “ The 
place was better defended and more strongly fortified ” 
than Sidney had supposed. Several of the English 
were killed and many more w'ere wounded ; and the 
Deputy had the prudence to waste no more valuable 
lives or equally valuable days upon an enterprise which 
when accomplished would be barren of result. On 
the 24tli the army crossed the river into Shan’s own 
country. The Irish hung on their skirts but did not 
venture to molest them, and they marched without ob- 
struction to Benbrook, one of O’Neil’s best and larg- 
est houses, which they found “ utterly burnt and razed 
to the ground.” From Benbrook they went on to- 
wards Glogher, through pleasant fields and villages “so 
well inhabited as no Irish county in the realm was like 
it : ” it was the very park or preserve into which the 
plunder of Ulster had been gathered; where the peo- 
ple enjoyed the profits of unlimited pillage, from wliich 


till then they had been themselves exempt. The 
Bishop of CJlogher was a “ rebel,” and was out with 
Shan in the field; his well-fattened flock were de- 
voured by Sidney’s men as by a flight of Egj^ptian 
locusts. “There we stayed,” said Sidney, “to de- 
stroy the corn ; we burned the country for twenty -four 
miles’ compass, and we found by experience that now 
was the time of the year to do the rebel most hurt.” 
Here died M‘Guyre at the monastery of Omagh, with- 
in sight of the home to which he was returning, by the 
pleasant shores of Lough Erne. Here, too, the Earl 
of Kildare narrowdy escaped being taken prisoner ; he 
was surprised with a small party in a wood, attacked 
with “ harquebusses and Scottish arrows,” and hardly 
cut his way through. 

Detained longer than he intended by foul weather, 
Sidney broke up from Omagh on the 2d of October, 
crossed “ the dangerous and swift river there,” “ and 
rested that night on a neck of land near a broken cas- 
tle of Tirlogh Lenogh, called the Salmon Castle.” 
On the 3d he was over the Derry, and by the even- 
ing he had reached Lifford, where he expected to find 
Randolph and the English army. 

At Lifford, however, no English were to be discov- 
ered, but only news of them. 

Randolph, to whose discretion the ultimate choice 
of his quarters had been committed, had been struck, as 
he came up Lough Foyle, with the situation of Derry. 
Nothing then stood on the site of the present city, saye 
a decrepit and deserted monastery of Augustine monks, 
which was said to have been built in the time of St. 
Columba ; but the eye of the English commander saw 
in the form of the ground, in the magnificent lake, and 
the splendid tide river, a site for the foundation of % 
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powerful colony, suited alike for a military station and 
October a commercial and agricultural town. There, • 
Saf®' therefore. Colonel Randolph had landed his 
men, and there Sidney joined him, and, after 
a careful survey, entirely approved his judgment. The 
monastery, with a few sheds attached to it, provided 
shelter. The English troops had not been idle, and 
had already entrenched themselves “ in a very warlike 
manner.” O’Donnell, O’Dogherty, and the other 
friends of England “ agreed all of them that it was 
the very best spot in the northern counties to build 
a city.” 

At all events, for present purposes, the northern 
force was to remain there during the winter. Sidney 
stayed a few days at Derry, and then leaving Ran- 
dolph with 650 men, 350 pioneers, and provisions for 
two months, continued his own march. His object 
was to replace O’Donnell in possession of Ins own 
country-and castles, restore O’Dogherty and the other 
chiefs, and commit them to the protection of Randolph, 
while he himself would sweep through the whole 
northern province, encourage the loyal clans to return 
to their allegiance, and show the people generally that 
there was no part of Ireland to which the arm of the 
Deputy could not reach, to reward the faithful and pun- 
ish the rebellious. 

Donegal was his next point after leaving Lough 
Sidney at Eoyle — oiice a thriving town inhabited by 
Donegal. English colonists — at the time of Sidney’s 
arrival a pile of ruins, in the midst of which, like a 
wild beast’s den strewed round with mangled bones, 
rose “the largest and strongest castle which he had 
seen in Ireland.” It was held by one of O’Donnell s 
kinsmen, to whom Shan — to attach him to his causa 
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had given his sister for a wife. At the appearance 
of the old chief with the English army, it was immedi- 
ately surrendered. O’Donnell was at 
rewarded for his fidelity and sufferings, and mh- 
the whole tribe, with eager protestations of allegiance, 
gave sureties for their future loyalty. 

Leaving O’Donnell in pos.session, and scarcely paus- 
ing to rest his troops, Sidney again went forward. On 
the 19th he W’as at Ballyshannon on the 22d, at 
Sligo ; on the 24th he passed over the bogs and moun- 
tains of Mayo into Roscommon ; and then “ leaving 
behind them as fruitful a country as was in England 
or Ireland all utterly waste,” tlie army turned Returns to 
their faces homewards, swam the Shannon at 
Athloiie for lack of a bridge on the 26 th, and so back 
to the Pale. Twenty castles had been taken as they 
went along, and left in hands that could be trusted. 
“ In all that long and painful journey,” Sidney was 
able to say that “ there had not died of sickness but 
three persons ; ” men and horses were brought back in 
full health and strength, while “ her Majesty’s honour 
was reestablished among the Irishry and grown to no 
small veneration ” ^ — an expedition “ comparable only 
to Alexander’s journey into Bactria,” wrote an ad- 
mirer of Sidney to Cecil — revealing what to Irish 
eyes appeared the magnitude of the difficulty, and 
forming a measure of the effect which it produced. 
The English Deputy had bearded Shan in his strong- 
hold, burnt his houses, pillaged his people, and had 
fastened a body of police in the midst of them to keep 
them w’aking in the winter nights. He had pene- 
trated the hitherto impregnable fortresses of mountain 

1 Sir H. Sidney and the Earl of Kildare to Elizabeth, November 12: 
Irish MSS. Balls House. 
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and morass. The Irish who had heon faithful to Eng- 
land were again in safe possession of, their lands and 
homes. The weakest, maddest, and wildest Celts were 
made aware that when the English were once roused to 
effort, they could crush them as the lion crushes the 
jackal. 

Meantime Lord Ormond had carried his complaints 
to London, and the letter which Sidney found waiting 
his return was not what a successful commander might 
have expected from his sovereign. Before he started, 
he had repeated his refusal to determine a cause which 
he did not understand, without the help of lawyers. 
There was no one in Ireland of whom he thought more 
highly than of Lord Ormond ; there was none that he 
would more gladly help ; but disputed and complicated 
titles to estates were questions which he was unable to 
enter into. He could do nothing till the cause had 
been properly heard ; and in the existing humour of 
the country it would have been mere madness to have 
led Desmond to doubt the equity of the English Gov- 
ernment. But Sidney’s modest and firm defence found 
no favour vdth Elizabeth. While he was absent in the 
Eiizaijetii North she wrote ,to Sir Edward Horsey desir- 

BtiUoutof . , , n 1 -rx 1 1 Ml 

humour mg him to tell the Deputy that she was ill 
Sidney, Satisfied with his proceedings ; he had allowed 

himself to he guided by Irish advisers ; he had been 
partial to Desmond ; “ he that had least deserved fa- 
vour had been most borne withal.” While in fact he 
had done more for Ireland in the eight months of his 
government than any English ruler since Sir Edward 
Bellingham, the Queen insisted that he had attended 
to none of her wishes, and had occupied himself wholly 
with matters of no importance. 

Most likely she did not believe wdiat she said ; but 
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Sidney was costing her money, and she relieved her- 
self by finding fault. 

“ My good Lord,” Cecil was obliged to write to him 
to prevent an explosion, » next to my most CeciPs 
hearty commendations, I do with all my heart sfdtr 
condole and take part of sorrow to see your burden of 
government so great, and your comfort from Iience so 
uncertain. I feel by myself — being also here wrapped 
111 miseries, and tossed with my small vessel of wit and 
means in a sea swelling with storms of envy, malice, 
disdain and suspicion — what discomfort they commonly 
have that mean to deserve best of their country. And 
though I confess myself unable to give you advice, and 
being almost desperate myself of well-doing, yet for 
the present I think it best for you to ran still an even 
course in government, with indilferency in case of jus- 
tice to all persons, and in case of favour, to let them 
which do well find their comfort by you j and in other 
causes, in your choice to prefer them whom you find 
the Prince most disposed to have favoured. My Lord 
of Ormond doth take this commodity by being here to 
declare his own griefs ; I see the Queen’s Majesty so 
much raisliking of the Earl of Desmond as surely I 
think it needful for you to be very circumspect in or- 
dering of the complaints exhibited against him.” i 

It must be admitted that Elizabeth’s letter to' Hor- 
sey was written at the crisis of the succession quarrel 
in Parliament, and that her not unprovoked ill-humour 
was merely venting itself upon the first object which 
same across her : nor had she at that time heard of 
Sidney’s successes in Ulster,' and probably she de- 
spaired of ever hearing of successes. Yet when she 
1 CecH to Sidney, October 20: /n«A af/S5. 


did liear, the tone of her letters was scarcely altered , 
she alluded to his services only to reiterate her com- 
plaints ; and she would not have gone through the 
form of thanking him had not Cecil inserted a few 
words of acknowledgment in the draft of her despatch.^ 
Sidney’s patience was exhausted. Copies of the 
Queen’s disparaging letters were circulated privately 
in Dublin, obtained he knew not how, but with fatal 
effect upon his influence. He had borne Elizabeth’s 
caprices long enough. “ For God’s sake,” he wrote 
Novemiaer. angrily ou the 15th of November, in answer 
Cecil’s letter, “for God’s sake get my 
recau, recall ; the people here know what the 
Queen thinks of me, and I can do no good.” ^ 

From these unprofitable bickerings the story must 
story of the return to Colonel Randolph and the garrison 
garraona Deny. For some weeks after Sidney’s 
departure all had gone on prosperously. The country 
people, though well paid for everything, were slow to 
bring in provisions ; the bread ran short ; and the men 
had been sent out poorly provided with shoes, or tools, 
or clothes. But foraging parties drove in sufficient 
beef to keep them in fresh meat. Randolph, who 
seems to have been a man of fine foresight, had sent 
to the English Pale for a supply of forage before the 
winter set in ; he had written to England “ for sliirts, 
kerseys, canvas, and leather ; ” he kept Cecil con- 
stantly informed of the welfai'e and wants of tlie 
troops ; ^ and for some time they wore healthy and in 
high spirits, and either worked steadily at the fortress, 
or were doing good service in the field. 

While Sidney was in Connaught, Shan, who had 

1 The words “for -which we are hound to thank you” are inserted is 
Cecil’s hand. ~The Queen to Sidney, November, 1506. 

^ Imh MSS. JRolk Bmise. 

• Edward Randolph to Cecil, October 27 : MS. Ibid. 
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f followed him to Liiford, turned back upon the Pale, 

expecting to find it undefended. He was encountered 
by Sir Warham St. Leger, lost two hundred men, and 
was at first hunted back over the Border. He again 
I returned, however, with “ a main army,” burnt sev- 

' eral villages, and in a second fight with St. Leger was 

more successful; the English were obliged to retire 
“for lack of more aid; ” but they held together in 
good order, and Shan, with the Derry garrison in lus 
rear, durst not follow far from home in pursuit. Be- 
fore he could revenge himself on Sidney, before he 
could stir against tlie Scots, before he could strike a 
blow at O’Donnell, he must pluck out the barbed dart 
which was fastened in his unguarded side. 

Knowing that he would find it no easy task, he was 
hovering cautiously in the neighbourhood of Lough 
Foyle, when Randolph fell upon him by surprise on 
the 12th of November. The O’Neils fled Defeat of 
after a short, sharp action. O’Doghertj aeath^r^ 
with his Irish horse chased the flying crowd, 
killing every man he caught, and Shan recovered him- 
self to find he had lost four hundred men of the brav- 
est of his followers. More fatal overthrow neither he 
nor any other Irish chief had yet received at English 
hands. But the success was dearly bought ; Colonel 
Randolph himself, leading the pursuit, was struck by a 
random shot, and fell dead from his horse. The Irish 
had fortunately suffered too severely to profit by his 
loss. Shan’s motley army, held together as it was* by 
the hope of easily-bought plunder, scattered when tjie 
service became dangerous, Sidney, allowing him no 
rest, struck in again beyond Dundalk, burning his 
farms and capturing his castles,^ The Scots came in 

1 Sidney to tlie Lords of the Council, December 12: Irish MBB. Rolh 
House. ' ■ 
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of England, af? she .had already professed her willing- 
ness to bed Some trustworthy person — if possible 
tlie Earl of Murray, “ as there was none so meet in 
all Scotland” — would have to continue in the Re- 
May The foi'feitures on all sides should 

be declared void, and the Queen of Scots 
must ratify, if not tlie whole treaty of Leith, yet so 
much of it as touched the rights of Elizabeth herself. 
The Sootcli Parliament must undertake that the con- 
ditions should be observed, and if they ’were violated 
by Mary Stuart herself, she was to be understood tc 
have ipso facto forfeited her crown.^ 

These offers were submitted to the Queen of Scots 
at various intervals, and accompanied by language 
which Elizabeth would have done better to have left 
unspoken. “She is careful of your Majesty’s wel- 
fare,” the Bishop of Ross told his mistress, “ and noth- 
ing content of your subjects who are declined from 
your obedience : she says your rebels in Scotland are 
not worthy to live : I perceive your good sister and all 
the nobility here be more careful of your honour, 
weal, and advancement than I ever perceived them 
before.”^ 

The difficulty was the treaty of Leith. The ratifi- 
cation was the price which the Queen of Scots had all 

1 Mary Stuart had been careful to keep up the hope.s of her po.tipihle 
conversion among those about her, although to Catholics, English and 
foreign, she always insisted on lier orthodoxy.- It is frightful to think what 
she must have suffered. “ My Lord of Shrewsbury,” writes Sir "J'lionias 
Gargrave on the 3d of April, “hath provided that the said Queen hatn 
heard weekly all this Lent three sermons — every Sunday, Wedne.sday, 
and Friday one — wherein she hath been very well persuadcid to the read- 
ing of Scriptures, and she is, as I am advertised, %'-ery attentive at tha 
sermons, and doth not lose one.” — Cotton JI/SS., Calig, B. IX. fob 383. 

‘■t Consideration of the matters of the Queen of Scots, May 1, 1509,. lo 
Cecil’s hand : Jf/S. Ibid., Cnh/;. <7- 1. 

* The Bishop of Ross to Mary Stuart, May 2: MSS. Queen ofScoU, 
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along determined to pay for the recognition of her 
place in the succession. The Bishop told Elizabeth 
that she would submit the question to the King of 
Spain ; if Philip decided against her she would yield. 
That a proposal so preposterous should have been 
brought forward at all showed the measure of her 
confidence, ^he believed Elizabeth was a fool, on 
whom she might play as upoxi an instrument. 

As Elizabeth was obstinate, she thought that a sud- 
den illness might produce an effect upon her; and 
writing to La Mothe F^nelon to present a sharp 
demand for her release, she professed to be seized 
with symptoms of the same disorder which had so 
nearly killed her at Jedburgh.^ They were harm- 
less, being the result merely of pills, but she had cal- 
culated justly on the alarm of the Queen of England, 
who dreaded nothing so much as any serious illness 
of her prisoner which the w'orld would attribute tc 
poison.® Cecil and Bacon did their utmost to modify 
their mistress’s anxiety, but the stream was too strong 
for them. In one way or the other she was deter- 
mined to wash her hands of the nuisance which was 
clinging to them. She told the Bishop of Ross that 
“ she could not of her honour nor friendly and loving 
duty suffer the Queen her good sister to perish with- 
out help : ” the resignation at Lochleven had been ex- 
torted by force, and should be treated as if it had no 
existence. If she would not ratify the treaty of Leith, 
it should not be insisted on ; if Murray’s Regency was 
unpalatable to her, it might be terminated : she must 

Mary Stuart to the Bishop of Ross and La Mothe, May JO; LabanotF, 
VoLII. 

2 “ La dolencia do la Reyna de Escocia fad fingida para mover al animo 
do asta Reyna, y habia hecho buen efecto con dla segun el obispo me die®.’* 
Dion Guerau to Alva, June 1. 


over the Bann, wasting the country all along the rivei 
December, siclc. Allastei’ M^Connell, like some chief ol 
Sioux Indians, sent to the Captain of Knock- 
O’Neii. fergus an account of the cattle that he had 
driven, and “ the wives and bairns ” that he had 
slain.^ Like swarms of angry hornets, these avenging 
savages drove their stings into the now maddened and 
desperate Shan, on every point where they could 
fasten; while in December the old O’Donnell came 
out over the mountains from Donegal, and paid back 
O’JSTeil with interest for his stolen wife, his pillaged 
country, and his own long imprisonment and exile. 
The tide of fortune had turned too late for his own re- 
venge : worn out with his long sufferings, he fell from 
his horse at the head of his people with the stroke of 
death upon him ; but before he died he called his kins- 
men about him and prayed them to he true to Eng- 
land and their Queen ; and Hugh O’Donnell, who suc- 
ceeded to his father’s command, went straight to Derry 
and swore allegiance to the English crown. 

Tyrone was now smitten in all its borders. Ma- 
gennis was the last powerful chief who still adhered 
' to Shan’s fortunes ; the last week in the year Sidney 
carried fire and sword through his country and left 
him not a hoof remaining. It was to no pm’pose that 
Shan, bewildered by the rapidity with which disasters 
were piling themselves upon him, cried out now foi’ 
pardon and peace ; the Deputy would not answer his 
letter, and “ nothing was talked of but his extirpation 
by war only.” 2 

A singular tragedy interrupted for a time the tide 

1 Allaster liI‘CoTinell to tlio Captain of Knoclvfergn.s ; enclosed in a lettei 
•f R. Piers to Sir H. Sidney, December 15: frish MSS. lioUs House. 

* Sidney to the English Council, January 18: A'. Ibid. 
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of English success, although the first blows had been 
struck by so strong a hand that Shan could not rally 
from them. The death of Randolph had left the gar- 
rison at Derry as — in the words of one of them — a 
headless people.^ Food and clothing fell short, and 
there was no longer foresight to anticipate or authority 
to remedy the common wants of troops on jj.pestaenM 
active service. Sickness set in. By the 
middle of November “ the flux was reigning among 
them wonderfully.” ^ Strong men soon after were 
struck suddenly dead by a mysterious disorder which 
no medicine would cure and no precaution would pre- 
vent. It appeared at last that either in ignorance or 
carelessness they had built their sleeping quarters over 
the burial ground of the Abbey, and the clammy 
vapour had stolen into their lungs and poisoned them. 
As soon as their distress was known, supplies in abun- 
dance were sent from England ; but the vices of mod- 
ern administration had already infected the public ser- 
vice, and a cargo of meal destined for the garrison of 
Derry went astray to Florida. No subordinate officer 
ventured to take the vacant command. “ Many of 
our best men,” Captain Vaughan wrote a few days 
before Christmas, “ go away because there is none to 
stay them ; many have died : God comfort us ! ” ® 
Colonel St. Loo came at last in the beginning of the 
new year. The pestilence for a time abated, and the 
spirits of the men revived. St. Loo, to quicken their 
blood, led them at once into the enemy’s countiy ; 
they returned after a foray of a few days driving be- 
ffire them seven hundred horses and a thousand 

1 Geoffrey Vaughan to Admiral Winter, December 18: insA JfSS. 
MoUb ITmise. 

a Wilfred to Cecil, November 15; MS. Ibid. 

® Vaughan to Winter, December 18 J AT/S. Ibid- 


cattle ; ^ and the Colonel wrote to Sidney to say that 
with tliree hundred additional men “ he could so hunt 
the rebel that ere May was past he should not show 
his face ill Ulster.” 2 

Harder pressed than ever, Shan O’Neil, about the 
time when the Queen of Scots was bringing her mat- 
Feiimary. rimonial difficulties to their last settlement, 
fttraggiesto made one more effort to gain allies in France. 
htSf. This time he wrote, not to the King, hut to 
the Cardinals of Lorraine and Guise, imploring them 
ill the name of their great brother the Duke, who had 
raised the cross out of the dust where the unbelieving 
Huguenots wore trampling it, to bring the fleur-de-lys 
to the rescue of Ireland ffom the grasp of the ungodly 
English. “ Help us ! ” lie cried, blending — Irish like 
' — flattery with entreaty. “ When I was in England 
I saw your noble brother the Marquis d’Elboeuf trans- 
fix two stags with a single arrow. If the Most Chris- 
tian King will not help us, move the Pope to help us. 
I alone in this land sustain his cause.” ® 

As the ship laboured in the gale the unprofitable 
cargo was thrown overboard. Terence Daniel, re- 
lieved of his crozier, went back to his place among the 
troopers ; Creagh was accepted in his place, and taken 
into confidence and into Shan’s household ; all was 
done to deserve favour in earth and heaven, but all was 
useless. The Pope sat silent, or muttering his anathe- 
mas with bated breath ; the Guises had too much work 
on hand at home to heed the Irish wolf, whom the 
English, having in vain attempted to trap or poison, 
were driving to bay with more lawful weapons. 

1 St. Loo in his despatch says 10,000. He must have added one cipher 
at least. — ^ St. Loo to Sidney, h'ehruarv 8: Irish MSS. Hulls Mouse. 

2 Ibid. 

» Shan O’Neil to the Cardinals of Lorraine and Guise, 1507 : MS ibid. 
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Success or failure, however, was alike to the doomed 
garrison of Deny. The black death came back among 
them after a brief respite, and to the reeking vapour 
of the charnel-house it was indifferent whether its vic- 
tims returned in triumph from a stricken field, or were 
cooped within their walls by hordes of savage enemies. 
By the middle of March there were left out of eleven 
hundred men but three hundred available to fight. 
Reinforcements had been raised at Liverpool^ but they 
were countermanded when on the point of sailing ; it 
was thought idle to send them to inevitable death. 
The English Council was discussing the propriety of 
removing the colony to the Bann, when acci- M^rch. 
dent finished the work which the plague had ^entaf^ 
begun, and spared them the trouble of delib- 
eration. The huts and sheds round the mon- 
astery had been huddled together for the convenience 
of fortification. At the end of April, probably after a 
drying east wind, a fire broke out in a blacksmith’s 
forge, which spread irresistibly through the entire 
range of buildings. The flames at last reached the 
powder magazine ; thirty men were blown in pieces 
by the explosion ; and the rest, paralyzed by this last 
addition to their misfortunes, made no more effort to 
extinguish the conflagration. St. Loo, with all that 
remained of that ill-fated party, watched from their 
provision boats in the river the utter destruction of 
the settlement which had begun so happily, and then 
sailed drearily away to find a refuge in Knockfergus. 

Such was the fate of the first effort for the building 
of Londonderry ; and below its later glories, as so often 
happens in this world, lay the bones of many a hun- 
dred gallant men who lost their lives in laying its foun- 
dations. Elizabeth, who in the immediate pressure of 
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calamity resumed at once her nobler nature, “ perceiv- 
ing the misfortune not to come of treason but of God’s 
ordinance, bore it well;” “ she was willing 
to do tliat which should be wanting to repair 
the loss ; ” ^ and Cecil was able to write cheerfully 
to Sidney, telling him to make the best of the accident 
and let it stimulate him to fresh exertions 

Happily the essential work had been done already, 
and the ruin of Derry came too late to profit Shan. 
His own people, divided and dispirited, were mutiny- 
ing against a leader who no longer commanded suc- 
cess. In May a joint movement was concerted be- 
tween Sidney and the O’Donnells, and while the 
Deputy with the light horse of the Pale overran 
Tyrone and carried off three thousand cattle, Hugh 
O’Donnell came down on Shan on the river which 
runs into Lough Foyle. The spot where the suprem- 
acy of Ulster was snatched decisively from the ambi- 
tion of the O’Neils, is called in the despatches Gavis- 
ton. The situation is now difficult to identify. It was 
somewhere perhaps between Lifford and Londonderry, 
®n the west side of the river. 

Conscious that lie was playing his last card, Shan 
had gathered together the whole of his remaining force, 
and had still nearly three thousand men with him. 
The O’Donnells were fewer in number ; but victory, 
as generally happens, followed the tide in which events 
Final defeat were setting. After a brief fight the O’Neils 
O’Neils. broke and fled ; the enemy was behind them, 
the river was in front ; and when the Irish battle-cries 
had died away over moor and mountain, but two hun- 
dred survived of those fierce troopers who were to have 

1 Cecil to Leicester, May, 1567: /mfc JkfSS. JKo/As /? 0 Mse. 

* “ Et contra audentior ito.” — Cecil to Sidney, May 13: MB. Ibid. 
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cleared Ireland forever from the presence of the Sax- 
ons. For the rest, the wolves were snarling over their 
bodies, and the sea-gulls wheeling over them w’ith 
scream and cry as they floated down to their last rest- 
ing-place beneath the quiet waters of Lough Foyle. 
Shan’s “ foster brethren,” faithful to the last, w'ere all 
killed ; he himself, with half a dozen comrades, rode 
for his life, pursued by the avenging furies ; his first 
desperate intention was to throw himself at Sidney’s 
feet, with a slave’s collar upon his neck ; but his sec- 
retary, Neil M‘ Kevin, persuaded him that his cause 
was not yet absolutely without hope. 

Surlyboy was still a prisoner in the castle at Lough 
Neagh ; “ the Countess of Argyle ” had remained with 
her ravisher through his shifting fortunes, had con- 
tinued to bear him children, and notwithstanding his 
many infidelities was still attached to him. M‘ Kevin 
told him that for their sakes, or at their intercession, 
.he might find shelter and perhaps help among the kin- 
dred of the M‘Connells.^ 

In the far extremity of Antrim, beside the falls of 
Isnaleara, where the black valley of Glenariff opens 
out into Red Bay, sheltered among the hills and close 
upon the sea, lay the camp of Allaster McConnell and 
his nephew Gillespie. Here on Saturday, the last of 
May, appeared Shan O’Neil, with M‘Kevin 
and some fifty men. He had brought the shan. 
Countess and his prisoner as peace offerings : he 
alighted at Allaster’s tent, and threw himself on his 
hospitality ; and though the blood of the M‘Connells 
^^as fresh on his hands- he was received “ with dissem- 
'ded gratulatory words.” The feud seemed to be 
buried in the restoration of Surlyboy ; an alliance was 
1 Attainder of Shan O’Neil: IH^ Statute Book, 11 Eliz. 
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again talked of, and for two days all went well. But 
the death of their leaders in the field was not the only 
wrong which Shan had offered to the Western Island- 
ers : he had divorced James M‘Conneirs daughter; 
he had kept a high-born Scottish lady with liim as his 
mistress ; and last of all, after killing M‘Oonnell he 
had asked Argyle to give him M^ConneH’s widow for 
a wife. The lady herself, to escape the dishonour, had 
remained in concealment in Edinburgh ; but the men- 
tion of it had been taken as a mortal insult by her 
family. 

The third evening, Monday the 2d of June, after 
^ supper, when the wine and the whiskey had 
gone freely round, and the blood in Shaif s 
veins had warmed again, Gillespie M‘Connell, who 
had watched him from the first with an ill-boding eye, 
turned round upon M‘Kevin and asked scornfully 
“ whether it was he who had bruited abroad that tlie 
lady his aunt did offer to come from Scotland to Ire- 
land to marry with his master ? ” 

M‘Kevin, meeting scorn with scorn, said “ that if 
his aunt was Queen of Scotland she might be proud 
to match the O’Neil.” 

“ It is false ! ” the fierce Scot shouted ; “ my aunt 
is too honest a woman to match with her husband’s 
murderer.” 

Shan,, wdio was perhaps drunk, heard the words ; 
and forgetting where he was, flung hack the lie in Gil- 
lespie’s throat. Gillespie sprung to his feet, ran ont 
of the tent, and raised the slogan of the Isles. A 
hundred dirks flashed into the moonlight, and the Irish, 
wherever they could be found, were struck down and 
stabbed. Some two or three found their horses and 
escaped ; all the rest were murdered ; and Shan him- 


self, gashed 'v: ^ fifty wounds, was “wrapped in a 
kern’s old shirt ” and flung into a pit dug hastily among 
the ruined arches of Glenarm. 

Even there what was left of him was not allowed to 
rest ; four days later Piers, the captain of Knockfer- 
gus, hacked the head from the body, and carried it on 
a spear’s point through Drogheda to Dublin, where 
staked upon a spike it bleached on the battlements of 
the castle, a symbol to the Irish world of the fate of 
Celtic heroes.^ 

So died Shan O’Neil, one of those champions of 
Irish nationality, who under varying features have re- 
peated themselves in the history of that country with 
periodic regularity. At once a drunken ruffian and a 
keen and fiery patriot, the representative in his birth 
of the line of the ancient kings, the ideal in his char- 
acter of all which Irishmen most admired, regardless 
in his actions of the laws of God and man, yet the 
devoted subject in his creed of the Ploly Catholic 
Church ; with an eye which could see far beyond the 
limits of his own island, and a tongue which could 
touch the most passionate chords of the Irish heart; 
the like of him has been seen many times in that isl- 
and, and the like of him may be seen many times 
again, “ till the Ethiopian has changed his skin and 
the leopard his spots.” 

Many of his letters remain, to the Queen, to Sus- 
sex, to Sidney, to Cecil, and to foreign princes ; far- 
reaching, full of pleasant flattery and promises which 
cost him nothing ; but showing true ability and insight. 
Sinner thongh he was, he too in his turn was sinned 
against ; in the stained page of Irish misrule there is 
310 second instance in which an English ruler stooped 

i Sir 'William Fitzwilliam to Cecil, June 10; Irish MSS. Eolh Mmm. 
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to treachery or to the infamy of attempted assassina- 
tion ; and it is not to he forgotten that Lord Sussex, 
who lias left under his own hand the evidence of his 
own baseness, continued a trusted and favoured coun- 
cillor of Elizabeth, while Sidney, who fought Shan and 
conquered him in the open field, found only suspicion 
and hard words. 

How just Sidney’s calculations had been, how ably 
his plans were conceived, how bravely they were car- 
ried out, was proved by their entire success, notwith- 
standing the unforeseen and unlikely calamity at Lon- 
donderry. In one season Ireland was reduced for the 
first time to universal peace and submission. While 
the world was full of Sidney’s praises Elizabeth per- 
severed in writing letters to him which Cecil in his 
own name and the name of the Council was obliged to 
disclaim. But at last the Queen too became gradually 
gracious ; she condescended to acknowledge that he 
had recovered Ireland for her Crown, and thanked him 
for his services. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

It is the purpose of this chapter to trace the first 
movements of the struggle which transferred from 
Spain to England the sovereignty of the seas ; the 
first beginnings of that proud power which, rising out 
of the heart of the people, has planted the saplings of 
the English race in every quarter of the globe, has 
covered the ocean with its merchant fleets, and flaunts 
its flag in easy supremacy among the nations of the 
earth. 

In the English nature there were and are two 
antagonistic tendencies — visible alike in our laws, 
in our institutions, in our religion, in our families, in 
the thoughts and actions of our greatest men ; a dis- 
position on the one hand to live by rule and prece- 
dent, to distrust novelties, to hold the experience of 
the past as a surer guide than the keenest conclusions 
of logic, and to maintain with loving reverence the 
customs, the convictions, and traditions which have 
come down to us from other generations : on the other 
hand, a restless, impetuous energy, inventing, expand- 
ing, pressing forward into the future, regarding what 
has been already achieved only as a step or landing- 
place leading upwai’ds and onwards to higher conquests 
— a mode of thought which in the half-educated takes 
the form of a rash disdain of earlier ages, which in 
the best and wisest creates a sense that we shall be 
unworthy of our ancestors if we do not eclipse them 
VOl.. VKI. 28 
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in all that they touched, if we do not draw larger cir- 
cles round the compass of their knowledge, and ex- 
tend our power over nature, over the world, and over 
ourselves. 

In hoaltliy ages as in healthy persons the two ten- 
dencies coexist, and produce that even progress, that 
strong vitality at once so vigorous and so composed, 
which is legible everywhere in the pages of English 
history. Under the accidental pressure of special 
causes one or other disposition has for a time become 
predominant, and intervals of torpor and inactivity 
have been followed by a burst of license, when in one 
direction or another law and order have become pow- 
erless ; when the people, sliaking themselves free from 
custom, have hurried forward in the energy of their 
individual impulses, and new thoughts and new incli- 
nations, like a rush of pent-up waters, have swept all 
before them. 

Through the century and a half which intervened 
stationary between the death of Edward the Third and 
English ‘ the fall ' of Wolsey, the English sea-going 
before the population, with but few exceptions, had 
ceiiturj'. moved in a groove, in which they lived and 
worked from day to day and year to year with uner- 
ring uniformity. The wine brigs made their annual 
voyages to Bordeaux and Cadiz ; the hoys plied with 
sucli regularity as the winds allowed them between 
the Scheldt and the Thames ; summer after summer 
the “ Iceland fleet ” went north for the cod and ling, 
which were the food of the winter fasting days ; tlie 
boats of Yarmouth and Rye, Southampton, Poole, 
Brixham, Dartmouth, Plymouth, and Fowie fished 
the Channel. The people themselves, thongli hardy 
fttid industrious, and though as much at home upon 
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the ocean as their Scandinavian forefathers or their 
descendants in modern England, were yet contented 
to live in an unchanging round from which they 
neither attempted nor desired to extricate themselves. 
The number of fishermen who found employment 
remained stationary ; the produce of their labour sup- 
ported their families in such comforts as they con- 
sidered necessary. The officials of the London com- 
panies ruled despotically in every English harbour ; 
not a vessel cleared for a foreign port, not a smack 
•went out for the herring season, without the official 
license ; and the sale of every bale of goods or every 
hundredweight of fish was carried on under the eyes 
of the authorities, and at prices fixed by Act of Par- 
liament. 

To men contented- to be so employed and so re- 
warded, it was in vain that Columbus held out as a 
temptation the discovery of a New Woidd; it was in 
vain that foreigners guided English ships across the 
Atlantic and opened out the road before their eyes. 
In 1497 John Cabot, the Venetian, with his yoyogeof 
son Sebastian — 'then a little boy — sailed 
from Bristol for “ the Islands of Cathay.” He struck 
the American continent at Nova Scotia, sailed up into 
the Greenland seas till he was blocked by the ice, then 
coasted back to Florida, and returned with the news 
of another continent waiting to be occupied. The 
English mariners turned away with indifference ; their 
own soil and their own seas had been sufficient for the 
wants of their fathers ; “ their fathers had more wit 
and wisdom than they ; ” and it was left to Spain, in 
that grand burst of energy which followed on the ex- 
pulsion of the Moors and the union of the Crowns, to 
add a hemisphere to the globe and found empires in 
lands beyond the sunset. . . . . 
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Strange indeed was the contrast between the two 
races, and stranger still the interchange of character, 
as we look back over three hundred years. Before 
the sixteenth century had measured half its course the 
GreitneBs sliadow of Spain already stretched beyond 

of Spiiiri in , ^ , . /yrt i ^ 

the six- the Andes; from the mines of Feru and the 
century. custom-houscs of Antwerp the golden rivers 
streamed into her imperial treasury ; the crowns of 
Arragon and Castile, of Burgundy, Milan, Naples, and 
Sicily, clustered on the brow of her sovereigns ; and 
the Spaniards themselves, before their national liber- 
ties were broken, were beyond comparison the noblest, 
grandest, and most enlightened people in the known 
world. 

The spiritual earthquake shook Europe : the choice 
The Ref- ways was offered to the nations ; on 

ormatioa. gjj^jg liberty, with the untried possi- 

bilities of anarchy and social dissolution ; on the other, 
the reinvigoration of the creeds and customs of ten 
centuries, in which Christendom had grown to its pres- 
ent stature. 

Fools and dreamers might follow their ignis fatuus 
till it led them to perdition : the wise Spaniard took 
his stand on the old ways. He too would have his ref- 
ormation, with an inspired Santa Teresa for a proph- 
etess, an army of ascetics to combat with prayer the 
legions of the evil one, a most holy Inquisition to put 
away the enemies of God with sword and dungeon, 
stake and fire. That was the Spaniard’s choice, and 
his intellect shrivelled in his brain, and the sinews 
shrank in his self-bandaged limbs ; and only now at 
last, with such imperfect deliverance as they have found 
in French civilization and Voltairian philosophy, is the 
life-blood stealing again into the veins of the descend- 
ants of the conquerors of Granada. 
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Meaijwliile a vast intellectual revolntion, of which 
the religious reformation was rather a sign than a 
cause, was making its way in the English mind. Tiie 
discovery of the form of the earth and of its place in 
the planetary system, w^as producing an effect on the 
imagination which long femiliarity with the truth ren- 
ders it hard for us now to realize. The very heaven 
itself had been rolled up like a scroll, laying hare the 
illimitable abyss of space ; the solid frame of the earth 
had become a transparent ball, and in a hemisphere 
below their feet men saw the sunny Palm Isles and 
the golden glories of the tropic seas. Long impassive, 
long unable from the very toughness of their natures 
to apprehend these novel wonders, indifferent to them, 
even hating them as at first they hated tlie doctrines 
of Luther, the English opened their eyes at last. In 
the convulsions which rent England from the Papacy a 
thousand superstitions were blown away ; a thousand 
new thoughts rushed in, bringing with them their train 
of new desires and new emotions ; and when the fire 
was once kindled, the dry wood burnt fiercely in the 
wind. 

Having thrown down the gauntlet to the Pope, 
Henry the Eighth had to look to the defences of the 
kingdom ; and. knowing that his best security lay in 
the command of the “ broad ditch,” as he called it, 
■which cut him off from Europe, he turned his mind 
with instant sagacity to the development of the navy. 
Long before indeed, when Anne Boleyn was a child, 
and Wolsey was in the zenith of his greatness, and 
Henry was the Pope’s “ Defender of the Faith,” he 
had quickened his slumbering dockyards into pirst exp^n- 
life, studied naval architecture, built ships on 
new models, and cast unheard-of cannon. 
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Giustiniani in 1518 found him practising at Southamp- 
ton with his new brass artillery. The “ Great Harry ” 
was the wonder of Northern Europe ; and the fleet 
afterwards collected at Spithead, when D’Annebault 
brought his sixty thousand Frenchmen to the Isle of 
Wight, and the “ Mary Rose ” went down under 
Henry’s eyes, was the strongest, proudest, and best 
formed which had yet floated in English waters. 

The mariners and merchants bad caught the impulse 
of the time. In 1530, when the divorce question was 
Voyage of early stages, Mr. William Hawkins of 

iMiiL to Plymouth, “ a man for his wisdom, valour, 
Braaii. experience, and skill of sea causes much es- 
teemed and beloved of King Henry the Eighth,” 
“ armed out a tall and goodly ship,” sailed for the coast 
of Guinea, where he first trafficked with the negroes for 
gold dust and ivory, and then crossed the^ Atlantic to 
Brazil, “ where he behaved himself so wisely with the 
savage people ” that “ the King of Brazil ” came back 
with him to see the wonders of England, and was in- 
troduced to Henry at Whitehall. The year after 
Hawkins went back again, and “ the King ” with him ; 
the King on the passage home died of change of air, 
bad diet, and confinement ; and there were fears for 
the Englishmen who had been left as hostages among 
the Indians. But they were satisfied that there had 
been no foul play ; they welcomed Englishmen as cor- 
dially as they hated the Spaniards ; and a trade wms 
opened which was continued chiefly by the merchants 
of Southampton. 

In 1549 Sebastian Cabot, who in his late manliood 
had returned to Bristol, was appointed by Ed\v-ard the 
Sixth Grand Pilot of England; and as enterprise ex- 
panded with freedom and with the cracking up of su- 
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perstition, the merchant adventurers who had started 
1113 in London on principles of free trade, The mer- 

11 1 11-11 -11 chant ad- 

and who were to the estaoiished guilds as the venturers. 
Protestants to the Catholic bishops, sent their ships up 
the Straits to the Levant, explored the Baltic, and had 
their factors at Novgorod. In 1552 Captain Wind- 
ham of Norfolk followed William Hawkins to African 
the coast of Guinea ; and again in 1553, with 
Antonio Pinteado, he led a second expedition to the 
Bight of Benin, and up the river to the court of the 
King. The same year the noble Sir Hugh Wil- 
loughby, enchanted like John Cabot with visions of 

the Islands of Cathay,” sailed in search of them into 
the Arctic circle, turned eastward into the frozen seas, 
and perished in the ice. 

But neither the “ frost giants ” of the north nor the 
deadly vapours of the African rivers could quell the 
spirit which had been at last aroused. Windham and 
Pinteado died of fever in the Benin waters ; and of a 
hundred and forty mariners who sailed with them, 
forty only ever saw Eamhead and Plymouth Sound 
again; but the year following John Lok w’-as tempted 
to the same shores by the ivory and gold dust ; and he 
— first of Englishmen — discovering that the negroes 
“ were a people of beastly living, without Beginnings 
God, law, religion, or commonwealth,” gave Englkh 
some of them the opportunity of a lift in ere- 
ation, and carried off five as slaves. 

It is noticeable that on their first appearance on the 
west coast of Africa, the English visitors were received 
by the natives with marked cordiality. The aihei>or. 
slave trade hitherto had been a monopoly of thcAMcTn 
the Spaniards and Portuguese ; it had been 
established in concert with the native chiefs, as a 
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means of relieving the tribes of bad subjects, who would 
otherwise have been hanged. Thieves, murderers, 
and such like, were taken down to the dd})6ts and sold 
to the West Indian traders.^ But the theory, as was 
inevitable, soon ceased to correspond with the practice ; 
to be able-bodied and helpless became a sufficient crime 
to justify deportation ; the Portuguese stations became 
institutions for an organized kidnapping ; and when the 
English vessels appeared they were welcomed by the 
smaller negro tribes as more harmless specimens of the 
dangerous white race. But the theft of the five men 
made them fear that the new comers were no better 
than the rest ; the alarm was spread all along the coast, 
and Towrson, a London merchant, found his voyage 
the next year made unprofitable througli their unwill- 
ingness to trade. The injury was so considerable, and 
the value of the slaves in England so trifling, that they 
were sent hack ; and the captain rvho took them home 
was touched at the passionate joy with which the poor 
creatures were welcomed. ** 

Thus it was that the accession of Elizabeth found 
commerce leaving its old channels and stretching in a 
thousand new directions. While the fishing trade was 
ruined by the cliange of ci’eed, a taste came in for lux- 
uries undreamt of in the simpler days which were pass- 
ing away. Statesmen accustomed to rule the habits of 
private life with sumptuary laws, and to measure the 
imports of the realm by their own conceptions of the 
necessities of the people, took alarm at the inroads upon 

1 “When they (the negroes of the Kio Granile) sit in coiincil in the con- 
sultatiou-lioiise, the king or captain sittoth in theniidst and tlie ciders upon 
the floor hy lum (for they give reverence to their elders), and the coinmon 
Bort Bit round about them. There they sit to examine malters of tliei't, 
which if a man he taken with, to steal but a Portugal cloth from another, 
he ift sold to the Portugal for a slave.” — Hakluyt, Vol. III. p. 099. 
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establislied ways and usages, and could see only “ a 
most lamentable spoil to tbe realm, in the over quan- 
tity of unnecessary w'ares brought into the port of Lon- 
don. 

From India came perfumes, spices, rice, cotton, in- 
digo, and precious stones; from Persia and The foreign 
Turkey carpets, velvets, satins, damasks, cloth England at 
of gold, and silk robes “wrought in divers gjon’or*' 
colours.” 2 Russia gave its ermines and sa- 
hies, its wolf and bear skins, its tallow, flax, and hemp, 
its steel and iron, its ropes, cables, pitch, tar, masts for 
ships, and even deal boards. The New World sent 
over sugar, rare woods, gold, silver, and pearls ; and 
these, with the pomegranates, lemons, and oranges, the 
silks and satins, the scented soaps and oils, and tlie 
fanciful variety of ornaments which was imported from 
the south of Europe, shocked the austere sense of the 
race of Englishmen who had been bred up in an age 
when heaven was of more importance than earthly 
pleasure. Fathers were filled with panic for the mor- 
als of their children, and statesmen trembled before the 
imminent ruin of the realm.® 

1 List of articles entered from abroad in the Port of London in the second 
year of Queen Elizabeth. — Domestic MSS, Rolh Hmse. Note of com- 
modities brought into the realm in the year 1564. — MS. Ibid. 

The Ea.stern trade was carried on either through Eu.ssia and Poland or 
else through Turkey and the Levant. 

8 It appears from the customs entries that the heaviest foreign trade was 
in canvas, ligen, cloth, wood, oil, and wines. The total value of the wine 
entered at the Port of London alone, in the year 1550, was 64,000/.; the 
retail selling price being then on an average sevenpence a gallon. The iron 
trade with Sweden, Russia, and Spain was considerable; and strange 
to say, the English then depended on foreign manufacturers for their 
knives, their nails, their buttons, and even their pins and needles. Hops 
stand at a large figure, and so does sugar. Among niiscellaneous articles 
are found dolls, tennis-balls, cabbages, turnips, tape and thread, glasses, 
hats, laces, marmalade, baskets, and rods for baskets. — Dimcsiic MSS. 
Rolls House. 
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To pay for these new introductions England had lit- 
tle to spare except its wool, its woollen cloths, and fus- 
tians. It was true that the demand which was opened 
out abroad for these things quickened production at 
home, and the English woollen manufactures grew with 
the foreign trade ; but Cecil found no comfort in a par- 
tial prosperity which withdrew labour from agriculture, 
and tended to bring back or to support the great graz- 
ing farms, which it was a passion with English states- 
men to limit or break up ; he was disturbed to observe 
Alarms and that Loiidoti was importing corn ; and in a 
of C(jcu. paper of notes on the phenomena which he 
saw around him, he added as a fact to be remarked 
and remembered, “ that those wdio depend upon the 
making of cloths are of worse condition to be quietly 
governed than the husbandmen.” ^ He dreaded, fur- 
ther, the supposed fatal effect of an export of gold, as 
the necessary consequence of an over-rapid growth of 
commerce ; and he could see no remedy save to 
” abridge ” by Act of Parliament “ the use of such 
foreign commodities as were not necessary,” “ whereof 
the excess of silks was one,” “ excess of wine and 
spices another.” The great consumption of wine es- 
pecially “enriched Prance, whose power England 
ought not to increase ; ” “ the multiplying of taverns 
was an evident cause of disorder amongst tlie vulgar, 
who wasted there the fruits of their daily labour, and 
committed all evils which accompany drunkenness.” 
Anticipating the language of the modern Protectionist, 
Cecil thought it was an ill policy to encourage manu- 
factures at the expense of tillage, when war might at any 
time throw the country hack upon its own resources. 

1 Notes on the state of trade, October, 1564. In Cecil’s hand: Domestin 
MSa Rolls Mouse. 
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Another strange fact, at first sight utterly inexplica- 
ble, perplexed Elizabeth’s ministers. Along with the 
increase of the foreign trade the “ port towns of the 
realm had been steadily decaying ; ” harbours, which 
at the beginning of the century “ had been well fur- 
nished with ships and mariners,” were left with "but a 
few boats and barges. “ It needeth no proof,” wrote 
Cecil in 1666,^ “ that more wine is drunk now than 
in- former times ; let men that, keep households remem- 
ber whether commonly they spend not more wines 
than their grandfathers, yea, percase, than themselves 
within twelve years ; let all noblemen compare their 
household books with their ancestors’, and it will be as 
manifest as can be that England spendeth more wines 
in one year than it did in antient times in four years.” 

Other imports from foreign countries had increased 
almost in the same proportion ; and yet the ports were 
sinking, and the navy dwindling away. 

There were several causes. Much of the common 
carrying trade was done by the French and Flemings ; 
English enterprise was engaged in expeditions of a dif- 
ferent kind, to which I shall presently refer. Another 
immediate and most important occasion was the cessa- 
tion of the demand for fish. 

“ In old time,” (I again quote from Sir William Ce- 
cil),^ “ no flesh at all was eaten on fish days ; even the 
King could not have license ; which was occasion of 
eating so much fish as now is eaten in flesh upon fish 
days.” In the recoil from the involuntary asceticism, 
beef and mutton reigned exclusively on all tables ; and 
“ to detest fish ” in all shapes and forms had become a 

1 Trade notes; DoviasUc EoUs Eoust. 

2 I'fotes upon ail Act for the increase of the navy, 1503: Domestic MSS. 
Molls Mouse. 
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“ note ” of Protestantism. The Act of Edwai'd,^ pre- 
scribing “ due and godly abstinence as a means to vir- 
tue to subdue men’s bodies to their soul and spirit,” 
had been laughed at and trampled on : and thus it was 
Decay of who used to live “ by the trade 

theflshorieB. mystery of fishing ” had to seek some 
other calling. Instead of the Iceland fleet of English- 
men which used to supply Normandy and Brittany as 
well as England, “ five- hundred French vessels,^ with 
from thirty to forty men in each of them,” went annu- 
ally to Newfoundland; and even the home fisheries 
Foreigners equally iiito the hands of strangers. The 
FngHsh Yarmouth waters were “ occupied by Flem- 
■watars. Freuchmeii,” “the narrow seas by 

the French,” “the western fishing for hake and pil- 
chard by a great navy of French within kenning of the 
English shores.” “ The north parts of Ireland, and 
especially the Bann, within ten years, was in farm of 
the merchants of Chester ; and now both the herring 
and salmon fishing was in the hands of the Scots ; ” 
“ the south part of Ireland was yearly fished by the 
Spaniards ; ” “so that England was besieged round 
about with foreigners, and deprived of the substance 
of the sea fishing, being as it appeared by God’s or- 
dinance peculiarly given to the same ; and? more re- 
gard had how to entice,, merchants and mariners to a 
further trade, to employ themselves to carry ti’easuro 
into France, and from that to overburden the realm 
with wines, rather than to recover their antieiit natural 
possession of their own seas and at their own doors, in 
which kind of trade men were made meeter to abide 
storms and become common mariners than by sailing 
of ships to Rouen or Bourdeaulx.” ® 

1 a & 3 Edward VI. cap. 19. 2 gjc, 

* Trade notes: Domestic MSS. Eliz., Vol. XLI. Bolls House. 
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So wrote the most farsighted of English statesmen ; 
and knowing that the safety of England depended 
upon its fleet, and that “ to huild ships without men to 
man them was to set armour upon stakes on the sea 
shore,” ^ of “ means to encourage mariners ” he could 
see but three. • 

First, “ Merchandize ; ” 

Second, “ Fishing ; ” 

And thirdly, “ The exercise of piracy, which was 
detestable, and could n# last.” ^ 

It will be seen that “ piracy ” could last ; that buc- 
caneering in some irregular combination with trade 
and religion, not only wmuld be one among other 
means, but the very source and seed-vessel from which 
the naval power of England was about to rise. 

But Cecil, who believed in God in a commonplace 
manner, and had been bred up in old-fashioned objec- 
tions to the watex’-thieves,” could not pei'suade him- 
self that good would come of them. Ti’ade was 
already ovei’grown, and so far as he could judge was 
on the way to become entirely ruinous. The only 
remedies, therefore, which he could think of were, 
first, “ a navigation law,” laying foi’eign vessels under 
disabilities ; and secondly, to foi’ce once more “ a pol- 
itic ordinance on fish eating” through an unwilling 
and contemptuous House of Commons. In the Parlia- 
ment of 1562-63 he brought in a Bill "to 

, , . r. n y ^ • 1 1 r< CecU’s fast. 

make the eating of flesh on Fridays and bat- 
urdays a misdemeanour, punishable by a fine of three 
pounds or three months’ imprisonment ; and, as if this 
was not enough, adding Wednesday as a subsidiary 
half-fish day, on which “ one dish of flesh might be 


1 Trade notes : Domestic J/SS. Eliz., Yol. XLI. Rolls Houses 
8 Ibid. ® 6 Eliz. cap. 4, 5. 
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allowed, provided there were served at the same table 
and at the same meal three full, competent, usual 
dishes of sea fish of sundiy kinds, fresh or salt.” 

“ The House of Commons,” Cecil admitted, “ was 
very earnest against him ; ” he carried his measure 
only by arguing that if the Bill was passed, it would 
be almost inoperative : “ labourers. and poor household- 
ers could not observe it,” he said, “ and the rest by 
licen.se or without license would do as they would ; ” 
while to satisfy the Puritans was obliged to add the 
ludicrous provision that, because no person should 
misjudge the intent of the statute, which was politicly 
meant only for the increase of fishermen and mariners, 
and not for any superstition for choice of meats, who- 
ever should preach or teach that eating of fish or for- 
bearing of flesh was for the saving of the soul of man 
,or for the service of God, should be punished as the 
spreader of false news.” ^ 

How powerless such an Act must have been to stem 
tlie stream of popular tendency it is needless to say. 
Cecil, however, had at all events shown an honourable 
detestation of the wild piratical doings which w^ere fast 
spreading; and if events proved too strong for him, 
he had delivered his own soul. 

According to some persons the notion of property 
is a conventional creation of human society. The 
beast of prey refuses to the fat, sweet, juicy animal 
which cannot defend itself a right of property in its 
own flesh ; among savages there is no right but of 
strength ; in more advanced stages of civilization the 
true believer, Israelite or Mahometan, spoils the hea- 

1 Arguments in the House of Commons, February, 1562-Q3. Cecil’s 
hand: Domestic MSS. Elis,,, Vol. XXVII.- 

2 Gla use to be added to the Fisheries Act, 5 Eliz. cap. 4, 6. In Cecil’s 
hand: MS. Ibid. 
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then without remorse, of lands, goods, liberty, and 
life. Ulysses, a high-bred gentleman, the friend of 
the gods, roves the seas with his mariners, sacks un- 
guarded towns, and kills the unlucky owners who dare 
to defend themselves : Rob Roy lives on Lowland cat- 
tle-lifting without forfeiting romantic sympathy. The 
more advanced philosophers indeed maintain that prop- 
erty itself is the only* true theft, and that the right of 
man “ to call anything his own” will disappear again 
as the wheel comes full round, m the light of a more 
finished cultivation. 

“ The ancient Greeks,” says Thucydides, “ even 
those not lowest in rank among them, when they first 
crossed the seas betook themselves to piracy. Palling 
on unprotected towns or villages they plundered thepa 
at their pleasure, and from this resource they derived 
their chief means of maintenance. The employment 
carried no disgrace with it, but rather glory and hon- 
our; and in the tales of our poets, when mariners 
touch anyw'here, the common question is whether they 
are pirates — neither those who are thus addressed 
being ashamed of their calling, nor those who inquire 
meaning it as a reproach.” 

In the dissolution of the ancient order of Europe, 
and the spiritual anarchy which had reduced religion 
to a quarrel of opinions, the primitive tendencies of 
human nature for a time asserted themselves, The English 

gentlemen 

and the English gentlemen of the sixteenth 
century passed into a condition which, with t«ry. 
many differences, yet had many analogies with that 
of the Grecian chiefs. With the restlessness of new 
thoughts, new hopes, and prospects ; with a constitu- 
tional enjoyment of enterprise and adventure ; with a 
legitimate hatred of oppression, and a determination 
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to revenge their countrymen who from clay to day 
were tortured and murdered by the Inquisition ; most 
of all perhaps, with a sense that it was the mission of 
a Pi’otestant Englishman to spoil the Amalokites, — in 
other words the gold ships from Panama, or the richly 
laden Flemish traders, — the merchants at the sea-ports, 
the gentlemen whose estates touched upon the creeks 
and rivers, and to whom the sea from childhood had 
been a natural home, fitted out thiir vessels under the 
name of traders, and sent them forth armed to the 
teeth with vague commissions, to take their chance of 
what the gods might send. 

Already in this history I have had occasion to de- 
scribe how, in the unsettled state of England, young 
Catholics or Protestants, flying alternately from the 
Thopri- despotism of Edward and Mary, had hung 
the Channel, about the French harbours, or the creeks 
and bays which indent the Irish coast, where they 
had gatliered about them rough wild crews who cared 
nothiug for creeds, but formed a motley and mixed 
community living upon plunder. Emerging when 
England was at war into commissioned privateers, 
on the return of peace they were disavowed and cen- 
sured ; but they were secured from effective pursuit 
by the weakness of the Government, and by the 
certainty that at no distant time their services would 
again he required. The “ vain-glorious ” Sir Thomas 
Seymour, finding too little scope at home for his soar- 
ing ambition, had dreamed of a pirate sovereignty 
among the labyrinths of Seilly. During the Marian 
persecution, Carews, Killigrews, Tremaynes, Sti-ang- 
ways, Tlirogmortons, Horseys, Cobhams — men be- 
longing to the best families in England, became roving 
chiefs. On Elizabeth’s accession most of them came 
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back to the service of the Crown : Strangways, the 
Red Rover of the Channel, was killed on a sandbank 
in the Seine, leading volunteers to the defence of 
Rouen ; “ Ned Horsey,” the ruffling cavalier of Arun- 
del’s, who had sung the catch of evil omen to priests 
and prelates, became Sir Edward Hoi’sey, Governor 
of the Isle of Wight ; the younger Tremayne was 
killed doing service at Havre ; and Henry Killigrew 
became a confidential servant of Elizabeth, and one 
of her most trusted agents. B.ut the lawless spirit had 
spread like a contagion, especially through the westei'n 
counties ; and the vast numbers of fishermen whose 
calling had become profitless had to seek some new 
employment. Though their leaders had left them, the 
pirate crews remained at their old trade ; and gradu- 
ally it came about that, as the modern gentleman 
keeps his yacht, so Elizabeth’s loyal burghers, squires, 
or knights, whose inclination lay that way, kept their 
ambiguous cruisers, and levied war on their own ac- 
count when the Government lagged behind its duty. 

A fast Flemish trader has sailed from Antwerp to 
Cadiz ; something happens to her on the way, and she 
never reaches her destination. At midnight carts and 
liorses run dowm to the sea and over the sands at 
Lowestoft; the black hull and spai\s of a vessel are 
seen outside the breakers, dimly riding in the gloom ; 
and a boat shoots through the surf loaded to the gun- 
\vale. The bales and tubs are swiftly shot into the 
carts ; the horses drag back their loads, which before 
daybreak are safe in the cellars of some quiet manor- 
house ; the boat sweeps off ; the sails drop from the 
niysterious vessel’s yards, and she glides away into the 
darkness to look for a fresh victim.^ 

1 Piracy at Lowestoft, April, 1561; Domestic MSS. Eliz., Yol. XVI. 
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Anotlier rich trader has run the gauntlet of the 
Channel ; she is off the Land’s End, and believes her 
danger is past. A low black lugger slips out from 
among the rocks, runs alongside, and grapples her 
bulwarks ; the buccaneers swarm upon her decks — 
English, French — “ twenty wild kerns with long 
skeens and targets,” “ very desperate and unruly per- 
sons without any kind of mercy ; ” ^ the ship is sent 
to Kinsale or Berehaven, or to the bottom of the sea, 
as she sails fast or ill ; the crew, if they escape murder, 
are thrust on shore at the nearest point of the coast of 
France.^ 

The rovers were already venturing into lower lati- 
EnKiisa tildes in search of richer prizes. In May, 
wds^^nish 1563, a galleon was waylaid and plundered at 
tepmais. Qape St. Vincent by two small evil-looking 
vessels, recognized as English by the fliglits of arrows 
which drove the Spaniards from the decks ; ® while 
again the Spanish ships of war provoked a repetition 
of such outrages by their clumsy and awkward re- 
prisals. 

About the same time the Indian fleet coming into 
the Azores found five brigs from Bristol and Barnsta- 
ble loading with wood. The Englishmen were getting 
under weigh as the Spanish Admiral, Pedro Melendez, 
entered the harbour. They neglected to salute, and 
in half insolence carried the St. George’s cross at the 
main. Melendez instantly gave chase. “ Dowm with 

1 Piracy at the Land’s End: Domestic MSS. Eliz., Vol. XL. 

® Illustrating these scenes, we find a petition to the Crown in 156*3 from 
the maj-or and bailift’ of Cork for artillery and powder, “ their harbour 
being so beset with pirates, rover's, and other malefactors, whom they had 
no strength to beat off." — Imh MSS. Soils House. 

® The mariners say plainly that they were Englishmen, for that they shot 
io many arrows that they were not able to look out." — Hugh Tipton to 
KrT. Chalouer, June 1, 1563: Spanish MSB. Solis House. 
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your flags, ye English dogs ! ye thieves and pirates ! ” 
he shouted, as he ran into the ihidst of thorn, firing 
right and left. The crews were thrown mto irons ; 
the ships and cargoes were taken into Cadiz and con- 
fiscated. The English ambassador appealed to Philip ; 
the case w^as inquired into, and the innocent charac- 
ter of the vessels was perfectly established. But when 
the owners applied to have their property restored to 
them, Melendez had made it over to the Inquisition ; 
the Inquisition had sold it ; and the crews were at last 
glad to depart with their empty vessels, having suffered 
nothing worse than six months’ imprisonment on bread 
and water in the gaol at Seville.^ 

The Inquisition had the management of the Span- 
ish harbours, and the Englishman was to TbeinaM- 
be considered fortunate who extricated him- 
self alive from their liands. Though the English 
rovers were often common plunderers, yet there was 
a noble spirit at work at the bottom of their proceed- 
ings, which raised many of them into the wild minis- 
ters of a righteous revenge. 

In August 1561 Thomas Nicholls, an English mer- 
cliant resident in the Canaries, wrote thus to Eliza- 
beth’s ambassador at the court of Philip the Sec- 
ond: — 

“ Please your lordship to consider that I was taken 
prisoner by them of the Inquisition about 
twenty months past, and put into a little dark Nioiioiis. 
house about two paces long, laden with irons, without 
sight of sun or moon all the said time of twenty 
months. 

“ When I was arraigned they laid to my charge 
1 Spanish MSS. Rolls Homo. 
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that I should say our mass to he as good or better than 
theirs ; also that I went not to mass ; also that I 
should say 1 had rather give my money to the poor 
than to buy bulls of Rome with it : with other paltry 
inventions. I answered, proving the allegations un- 
true with many witnesses. Then they put me again 
in prison for a certain space, and alleged anew against 
me six or seven articles against our Queen’s grace, 
saying her Majesty was enemy to the faith, and her 
Grace was preached to be the antichrist, and that her 
Grace did maintain “ circumcision ” and the Jewish 
law ; and also a friar shaked off the dust of his shoes 
against her and the city of London, with such abom- 
inable and untrue sayings. Then stood I to the de- 
fence of the Queen’s Majesty’s cause, proving the in- 
famies to be most untrue. Then was I put in Little 
Ease again till the end of twenty months finished, 
protesting mine innocent blood against the judge to be 
demanded before Christ.” ^ 

In the year 1563 the following petition was ad- 
dressed to the Lords of Elizabeth’s Council : — 

“ In most lamentable wise showeth unto your hon- 
Petition. of ours your humble orator Dorothy Seeley, of 
Seeley. tlie city of Bi'istol, wife to Tliomas Seeley, of 
the Queen’s Majesty’s guard, that where her said hus- 
band upon most vile, slanderous, spiteful, malicious, 
and most villanous words spoken against the Queen’s 
Majesty’s own person by a certain subject of the King 
of Spain — here not to be uttered — not being able to 
suffer the same did flee upon the same slanderous per- 
son and gave him a *bIow — so it is, most honourable 
1 Spanish MSS. Molls Home. 
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Lords, that hereupon my said husband, no other of- 
fence in respect of their religion then committed, was 
secretly accused to the Inquisition of the Holy House, 
and so committed to most vile prison, and there hath 
remained now three whole years in miserable state 
with cruel torments. For redress whereof, and for the 
Queen’s Majesty’s letter to the King of Spain, your 
said suppliant was heretofore a humble suitor to the 
Queen’s Majesty at Bristol in that progress ; and her 
Majesty then promised to write and see redress. But 
whether her Majesty did by letter or by ambassadors 
after sent into Spain deal with the said King for re- 
dress I know not ; but certain it is that ray said hus- 
band, with divers others the Queen’s subjects, remain 
yet in prison, without hope, without your honours’ 
help t© be delivered.^ In tender consideration whereof 
and of the daily common tormenting of the Queen’s 
Majesty’s subjects, it may please your honours to grant 
your favourable earnest letters herein to the King of 
Spain — or rather to permit and suffer the friends of 
such her Majesty’s subjects as be there imprisoned, 
afflicted, and tormented against all reason, to make out 
certain ships to the sea at their own proper charges, 
and to take such Inquisitors or other such Papistical 
subjects to the King of Spain as they can take by sea 
or land, and them to retain in prison in England with 
such torments and diet as her Majesty’s subjects be 
kept with in Spain ; and that it may please the 
Queen’s Majesty wdthal, upon complaint to be made 

1 In the list of captains who accompanied Drake to the West Indies in 
b;is famous voyage of 1585-86, I find the name of Thomas Seeley in com- 
mand of the “ Minion.” Derhaps it was the same man. It Ls more likely, 
however, that the husband of Dorothy Seeley was one of the many hundred 
English sailors who rotted away in the dungeons of the Inquisition, or 
were burnt to please the rabble of Valladolid, and that Drake’s companion 
ifl-as a son bred up by his mother in deadly hatred of the Spanish race. 
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tlierenpon by the King of Spain or his subjects, to 
make such like answer as the King of Spain now mak- 
eth to her Majesty or her ambassador suing for her 
subjects imprisoned by force of the Inquisition. 

“ Or that it may please her Majesty to grant unto 
the Archbishop of Canterbury and other bishops, the 
like commission in all points for foreign Papists as the 
Inquisitors have in Spain for the Protestants, that 
thereby they may be forced not to trouble her subjects 
repairing to Spain, or that there may be hereupon an 
interchange of delivery of prisoners — of Protestants 
for the Papists ; that the Queen’s Majesty’s subjects 
may be assured hereby that they have a Prince with 
such honourable Council that cannot nor will not 
longer endure such spoils and torments of her natural 
subjects, and such daily pitiful complaints hereabout ; 
and that the Spaniard have not cause by the Queen’s 
Majesty’s long sufferance to triumph, or to think that 
this noble realm dare not seek the revenge of such im- 
portable wrongs daily done to this realm by daily spoil- 
ing her Majesty of the lives and'goods of her good sub- 
jects; and consequently spoiling the realm of great 
force and strength. And your poor supplicant, with 
many others the Queen’s Majesty’s subjects, shall daily 
pray for your honours in health and felicity long to 
continue.” ^ 

Either as the afterthought of the wu'iter, or as, the 
comment of some person in authority, the following 
singular note was appended to Dorothy Seeley’s peti- 
tion : — 

“ Long peace such as it is, by force of the Spanish 
Inquisition becometh to England more Imrtful than 
open, war. It is the secret and determined policy of 
1 petition of Dorothy Seeley, 1563: Spanish MSS. Bolls Souse. 
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Spain to destroy the English fleet and pilots, masters 
and sailors, by means of the Inquisition. The Spanish 
King pretends that he dare not offend the Holy House, 
while it is said in England, we may not proclaim war 
against Spain for the revenge of a few, forgetting that 
a good war might end all these mischiefs. Not long 
since the Spanish Inquisition executed sixty persons 
of St. Malo in France, notwithstanding entreaty to the 
King of Spain to stay them. Whereupon the French- 
men armed and manned forth their pinnaces, and lay 
for the Spaniards, and took a hundred and beheaded 
them, sending the Spanish ships to the shore with the 
heads, leaving in each ship but one only man to ren- 
der the cause of the revenge ; since which time the 
Spanish Inquisition has never meddled with those of 
St. Malo.”i 

The theology of English sailors was not usually of a 
very rigid character. Out of seventy-one of Sir John 
Hawkins’s men who were taken by the Spaniards in 
1567, three only held out against rack and scourge 
with sufficient firmness to earn martyrdom ; yet on the 
10th of January, 1563, « Sir William Cecil T,yenty-six 
stated that in the one year then last past, 
twenty-six English subjects had been burnt 
to death in different parts of Spain.^ 

But the stake was but one of many forms of judicial 
murder. The following story indicates with some de- 
tail both the careless audacity of the English and the 
treatment to which they were exposed: During the 

1 Tetition of Dorothy Seeley, 1563; Spanish MSS. Ralls Eonse. 

2 At the beginning of 1563, foreigners residing in London were forbidden 
to hear mass in their private houses. The Bishop of Aquila remonstrated, 
and Cecil answered “ Que en Espana, han quemado este afio viente y seis 
Ingleses.” — De Quadra to Philip, January, 1663; MS. Simanaas. 
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war between England and France, on tlie 15tb of No- 
vember, 1563, a fleet of eight English merchantmen, 
Scene at homcward bound from the Levant, were ly- 
Gibraitar, harbour of Gibraltar, when a 

French privateer full of men and heavily armed, came 
in and anchored within speaking distance of tliem. 
The sailors on both sides were amusing themselves 
with exchanging the usual discourtesies in word and 
gesture, when the vicar of the Holy Office, with a 
boatload of priests came off to the Frenchman ; and 
whether it was that the presence of their natural foe 
excited the English, or that they did not know what 
those black figures were, and intended merely to make 
a prize of an enemy’s vessel, three or four of the ships 
slipped their cables, opened fire, and attempted to run 
the Frenchman down. 

The Spaniards, indignant at the breach of the peace 
of the harbour, and the insult to the Inquisition, began 
to fire from the castle ; the holy men fled terrified ; a 
party of English who were on shore were arrested ; 
and the alcalde sent a body of harbour police to arrest 
others who were hanging in their boats about the 
French vessel. The police on coming up 'were re- 
ceived with a shower of arrows ; the officer in com- 
mand was wounded ; and they were carried off as pris- 
oners to the English ships, where they were detained 
till their comrades on shore were restored. 

The next morning a second effort to seize or sink 
the Frenchman was prevented by the guns of the for- 
tress. The English had given up the game and were 
sailing out of the bay, when Alvarez de Vasar hap- 
pened to come round with a strong force from Cadiz. 
The ships, after a fruitless attempt at flight, wei'e seizetl 
and confiscated ; the ensigns were torn down, and 
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trailed reversed over the Spanish admiral’s stern ^ and 
tlie captains and men, two hundred and forty ui all, 
were condemned as galley slaves.^ They forwarded a 
memorial to dial oner at Madrid, telling their own 
story, and praying him to intercede for them.^ 

“ Ye served some angry saint,” Chaloner wrote in 
answer, “ so unadvisedly to take such an enterprise in 
hand in these parts where our nation findeth so short 
courtesy ; and ye played the part of wavering incon- 
stant heads, having once begun a matter to suffer 
yourselves so vilely to be taken, which if ye had held 
together I think ye needed not. Most of all ! accuse 
the wonted fault of all merchants of our nation who 
go about every man to shift for himself, and care not 
for their fellows so they make sure work for thenj- 
selves.” 2 

“ Although the treatment of our people,” the am- 
bassador wrote in relating the matter to Elizabeth, 

“ has been most cruel and rigorous, yet I must say 
that a great part thereof has proceeded of the counter- 
dealing of our adventurers, or rather pirates, during 
these wars, having spoiled and misused the King’s sub- 
jects very much. These men would not have re- 
mained by the heels bad not other English adventurers 
by force broken the jurisdiction of this King’s ports, and 
taken Eh-encbmen out of their havens ; so at last w'hen 
they chanced to catch any such in their gripe, they 
determined to make them an example for the rest.” ® 

1 Hugh Tipton to Sir Thomas Chaloner, December 8, 1563 ; Spanish 
MSS. 

2 Sir T. Chaloner to the merchants and mariners taken at Gibraltar, 
Marchs, 1564: Spanish MSS. Itolls ffmse. 

s Chaloner to the Queen, June 18, 1564: MS. Tbid. 
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An example they did make of them, or rather of 
their own wilful cruelty. England and Spain were 
nominally at peace ; and the fault of the eight sliips 
in those lawless times had a thousand precedents to 
bespeak lenient punishment. The ambassador inter- 
ceded, entreated, explained j Philip and Alva listened 
■with grave courtesy ; and a commission was appointed 
to examine into the circumstances at Gibraltar. But 
ni-usage investigation was studiously deliberate, 

prisSferUn wlule the treatment of the prisoners "vvas as 
Spam. studiously cruel. Nine months after the cap- 
ture there were but eighty survivors out of the two 
hundred and forty ; the rest had died of cold, hun- 
ger, and hard labour. Then at last, after humiliating 
apologies from Chaloner, with excuses founded “on 
the barbarous nature of sailors, occasioned by their 
lives on so barbarous an element as the sea,” the fam- 
ished wretches that were left alive were allowed to 
return to England.^ 

The King of Spain had been already warned of 
the danger of provoking the spirit of English sailors. 

Our mariners,” said Sir Thomas Chamberlain to him 
on his first return from the Netherlands, “have no 
want of stomach to remember a -wrong offered them, 
which if they shall hereafter seek to revenge with rec- 
ompensing one wrong with another when the matter 
should least be thought of, the Queen of England must 
be held excused.” ^ As the scene at Gibraltar was 


1 “ Se debe considerar la poca discrecion que ordinariamente anelen tenej 
hombres marineros, los qualea por la mas parte platicando con uii clemento 
tan barbaro como e.s la Mar, suelen a ser tan bien de costurabres barbaros j 
inquietos, no guavdando aqiiellos rospetos que suelen tener otros hombres 
mas politicos.” —• Chaloner to Philip, October, 1564: Spanish 3fSS. Moth 
Mouse. 

Si Chamberlain to Elizabeth, November 15, 1561: Ibid. 
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but one of many like it ; as the cruel treatment of the 
crews was but a specimen of the manner in which the 
Holy Office thought proper to deal with Englishmen 
in every port in Spain, so is the following illustration 
of Chamberlain’s warning to Philip but a specimen 
also of the deadly hate which was growing between 
the rivals for the sovereignty of the ocean. 

The sons of Lord Cobham, of Cowling Castle, who 
had first distinguished themselves in Wyatt’s rebellion, 
had grown up after the type of their boyhood, irregular, 
lawless Protestants ; and one of them, Thomas Cob- 
ham, was at this time roving the seas, half pirate, half 
knight-errant of the Reformation, doing battle on his 
own account with the enemies of the truth, whei’ever 
the service to God was likely to be repaid with plun- 
der. He was one of a thousand whom Elizabeth was 
forced for decency’s sake to condemn and disclaim in 
proclamations, and whom she was as powerless as she 
was probably unwilling to interfere with in practice. 
Wiiat Cobham was, and what his kind were, may be 
seen in the story about to be told. 

A Spanish ship was freighted in Flanders for Bil- 
bao ; the cargo was valued at 80,000 ducats, and there 
were on board also forty prisoners, condemned, as the 
Spani.sh accounts say, “ for heavy offences worthy of 
chastisement,” ^ who were going to Spain to serve in 
the galleys. Young Cobham, cruising in the .'ExpioUof 
Cliannel, caught sight of the vessel, chased cotham. 
her down into the Bay of Biscay, fired into her, killed 
her captain’s brother and a number of men, and then 
boarding when all resistance had ceased, sewed up the 
captain himself and the survivors of the crew in their 
own sails and flung them overboard. The fate of the 

1 “ Po- cjraves delitos dignos de punicion y castigo.” 
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prisoners is not related ; it seems they perished with 
the rest. The ship was scuttled ; and Cobhain made 
off with booty, which the English themselves admitted 
to be worth 50,000 ducats, to his pirate’s nest in the 
south of Ireland. Eighteen drowned bodies, wdth the 
mainsail for their winding-sheet, were >vashed up upon 
the Spanish shores — “cruelty without example, of 
which but to hear was enough to break the heart.” ^ 

English hearts in like manner had been broken 
with the news of brothers, sons,* or husbands wasting 
to skeletons in the Cadiz dungeons, or burning to ashes 
in the Plaza of Valladolid. But this fierce deed of 
young Cobham was no dream of Spanish slander ; the 
English factor at Bilbao was obliged to, reply to Chal- 
oner’s eager inquiries that the story in its essential 
features was true, and he added another instance of 
English audacity. A Spanish vessel had been cut out 
of the harbour at Santander by an Anglo-Irish pirate, 
and carried off to sea. The captain, more merciful 
than Cobham, saved the crew alive, kept them pris- 
oners, and was driven into another Spanish port for 
shelter, having them at the time confined under his 
hatches. They were discovered ; the pirates were 
seized and died — it is needless to inquire how ; but so 
it came about that “ what with losing their goods, and 
divers slain having no war, and again for religion, the 
Sj^aniards thought that for the hurt they could do to 
an Englishman they got heaven by it,.” ^ 

Cobham was tried for piracy the next year at the 

“ Tomaron a todos los que dentro iban, y los cosifSron en laa velas, y los 
echilron a la mar, y en iina de las velas se habian hallado 18 honibrca ahoga- 
dos on la costa de Espana. Crueldad nunoa vista, y que en solo oyrlo qiiie- 
ora el corazon.” — Louis Komano to Cardinal Granvello, February 20, 1564? 
MS. Simanms. 

2 Oureton to Ghaloner, March 14, 1564; Spanish MSS. Jiolk Rome, 
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indignant requisition of Spain. He refused to plead to 
his indictment, and the dreadful sentence was passed 
upon him of the peine forte et dure.^ His relations, 
De Silva said, strained their influence to prevent it 
from being carried into effect ; and it seems that either 
they succeeded or that Cobham himself yielded to the 
terror, and consented to answer. At all events he 
escaped the death which he deserved, and was soon 
again abroad upon the seas. 

When the Governments of Spain and England were 
tried alternately by outrages such as these, the chief 
matter of surprise is that peace should have been pre- 
served so long. The instincts of the two nations out- 
ran the action of their sovereigns ; and while Elizabeth 
was trusting to the traditions of the house of Burgundy, 
and Pliilip was expecting vainly that danger would 
compel Elizabeth to change her policy, tlieir subjects 
encountered each other in every sea wdiere the rival 
flags were floating, with the passions of instinctive hate. 
The impulse given to the English privateers on the 
occupation of Havre and the breaking out of the war 
with France, almost brought matters to a crisis. 

While Philip was openly assisting the Duke of 
Guise, and Cond^ -was still the ally of England, let- 
ters of marqxie were issued in the joint names of the 
Huguenot Prince and the Earl of Warwick. Vessels 

1 “ The English judgment of penance for standing mute was as follows: 
that the prisoner be remanded to the prison from whence he came and 
put into a low dark chamber, and there be laid on his hack on the bare 
floor naked ; that there be placed upon his body as great a weight of iron 
as he could bear, and more; that lie have no sustenance save only on the 
tirst day three morsels of the worst bread, and on the second day three 
draughts of standing water that should be nearest to the prison door; and 
in this situation this should be alternately his daily diet till he died, or, as 
antiently the j udgment ran, till he answered.” — Blackstone’s CommenUi- 
•ifj, bock iv. chap. 25. 
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manned Ijy mixed crews of French and English, were 
Letters of Sent out to prey on Spaniards, Portuguese, 
prey'o'a Other “ Papists ” with wliom they 

Papists. might encounter ; and altliough their com- 
missions were not formally recognized by Elizabeth, 
yet the officers of the English ports were ordered to 
supply them privately with food, arms, stores, and any- 
thing wdiich the service might require. In December, 
1562, one of these irregular rovers, commanded by 
Jacques le Clere, called by the Spaniards Pid de Palo,^ 
sailed out of Havre, captured a Portuguese vessel 
worth 40,000 ducats, then a Biscayan laden with wool 
and irop, and afterwards chased another Spanish ship 
into Falmouth, where they fired into her and drove 
her ashore. The captain of the Spaniard appealed for 
protection to the Governor of Pendennis ; the Gov- 
ernor replied tliat the privateer was properly commis- 
sioned, and that without s])ecial orders from the Queen 
he could not interfere : ^ Pi^ de Palo took possession 
of him as a prize, and then lying close under the shel- 
ter of Pendennis waited for further good fortune. Be- 
ing midwinter, and the weather being as usual unset- 
tled, five Portuguese ships a few days later were driven 
in for shelter. Finding the neighbourhood into which 

1 Tirabei- leg. 

2 “ Le i‘0spondi6 que si la Keyna no se le mandaba, qiie el no lo podia 
hacer, por ciianto el Pid de Pillo le habia monstrado un patente firmado 
del Principe de Conde y del Conde de Warwick General de los Inf>leses en 
Havre de Grace, la ciial contenia uiia comiasion de poder prender lodoa los 
uavios y gente de Espafioles, Portogueses, liiHjtoiies, y otroa cualea quicra 
Vapistas que encontrase, encargando a los ministros y oliciales de la Keyna 
de Inglatierra le la.vorecicsen ayiidason y vltuallasen para su armada de 
todo lo necesavio,” cSto. — Rclttcion de Nicolas de Landa Verde, January ‘iO, 
15(13: MS, Simancas. Landa Verde, was the English captain. 

K letter of He Quadra to Philip at the begimiing of the month statoB that 
Bimilar commissions were generally issued. — De Quadra to Philip, January 


they had fallen, they attempted to escape to sea again ; 
but Pi4 de Palo dashed after them, and two out of the 
five he clutched and brought back as prizes.^ 

Elizabeth herself at the same time, catching at the 
readiest and clieapest means to “ annoy the pyira- 
Freuch,” had let loose the English privateers 
under the usual licence from the Crown. Their com- 
missions of course empowered them only to make war 
upon the acknowledged enemy ; but they were not 
particular. Captain Sorrey, Pi^ de Palo’s consort, 
was blockading a fleet of rich Biscayans in Plymouth, 
and the Crown privateers were unwilling to be re- 
stricted to less lucrative game. If Sir Thomas Chal- 
oner was rightly informed four hundred of these law- 
less adventurers were sweeping the Channel in the 
summer of 1563.^ In a few months they had taken 
six or seven hundred French prizes ; but the time- 
honoured dispute on the nature of munitions of war, 
and the liability of neutral ships engaged in an enemy’s 
carrying trade, made an excuse for seizing Flemings 
and Spaniards ; and the scenes which followed in the 
Channel and out of it were such as it would be hard to 
credit, were they not in large measure confessed and 
regretted in the English State Papers. 

A list, with notes in Cecil’s hand, of “ depredations 
committed at sea during the war on the sub- 
jects of Philip,” contains sixty-one cases of 

1 “ Dice que saliendo del puerto de Falmouth ciiico navios Portoguesea 
juntos vid que salid Pid de Palo tras ellos, y tomd dos naos de las dichaa 
ciiico, ylas otras se salvaron a la vela; loquel todo dice en cargo de su 
consciencia ser verdad. — Eelacion de Mieolas de Lmda Verde: MB, Si- 
maiieas. 

2 Of all historical statements those involving numbei's must be received 
with greatest caution. Chaloner wrote from the official statement sent in at 
Madrid 

eiialoner to the Queen, June 11, 15fi4: Sjaankk MBS. Rolk Souae. 
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piracy,^ of which the following are illustrative exam- 
ples : — 

The “Maria,” from St. Sebastian, with a cargo 
of saffron, valued at 4000 diicats, was taken by Captain 
Sorrey and brought in as a prize to the Isle of Wight. 

The “ Crow%” from Zealand, was robbed of twenty- 
three last of herring by boats from Foy and Plymouth. 

The “ Flying Spirit,” from Andalusia, with a rich 
cargo of cochineal, was plundered by Martin Fro- 
bisher. 

The “ Tiger,” from Andalusia to Antwerp, with 
cochineal, silk, ^YOol, gold, silver, pearls, and precious 
stones, was taken by Captain Corbet aind Captain 
Hewet. 

Such a stormy petrel as Stukely of course was busy 
at such a time. Stukely, in June, 1563, took a Zea- 
land ship called the “ Holy Trinity,” with 3000Z. 
•worth of linen and tapestry ; and then joining a small 
fleet of west countrymen, fourteen sail in all, he lay 
off Ushant, watching professedly for the wine fleet 
from Bourdeaux, but picking up gratefully wdiatever 
the gods niiglit send. No less a person than the 
Mayor of Dover himself was the owner of one of these 
seahawks.^ Wretched Spaniards flying from their 
talons were dashed upon the rocks and perished. If a 
Fleming was caught by mistake, it was an easy thing 
with an end of loose rope and a tourniquet to squeeze 
out a confession that made him a lawful prize. 

The baser order of marauders were not slow to imi- 
condition of thefr betters, and the Thames was no safer 
than the Channel. Much of the richest mer- 
iiiames. chandize which reached London -was imported 

1 Flmder$ MBS. Rolls Bouse. The Paper is dated May 27, ISOS. 

^ im. . 
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in coasters from Antwerp, and the water thieves which 
hung about the moutli of the river made a handsome 
harvest. 

“ Bartholomew Panselfen, mariner of Antwerp, age 
twenty-four years or thereabouts, ^ deposed and declared 
on oath that about Christmas last past he was plying 
to London in company with other vessels, and that 
corning to Margate Roads he found there eight or nine 
English merchant ships lying at anchor. The said 
Bartholomew passing them by upon his course, the 
sailors in the said ships did cry out to him — “ Heave 
to, heave to, filz du putain Plameng ! ” — of the which 
when he took no heed but pursued his way tliey did 
shoot their cannon at him, cutting the rigging and 
striking the hull of deponent’s vessel ; and moreover 
did fire upon him flights of innumerable arrows. He 
nevertheleSvS keeping all sail, they could not overtake 
him, and for that time he escaped from pillage.” 

“ Being asked whether at any other time he had 
been so attacked, the said Bartholomew declared that 
about a twelvemonth passed, certain Englishmen 
boarded his ship, and took from him two pieces of ar- 
tillery, with powder, shot, the money which his pas- 
sengers had on their persons, with their bread, cheese, 
and meat.” 

“ Adrian Peterson, mariner of Antwerp, deposed 
that being on his way to London in the January of 
that year, an hour after sunset, he was boarded off 
Margate by eight or ten armed men in masks wdiom 
by their voices he knew to be Englishmen. He him- 
self fled from them into the hold, where he lay con- 

1 Tills and the following depositions are taken from a report of a commis- 
sion appointed in 1565 by the Regent of the Low Countries, to inquire int® 
these outrages. — Flanders MSS. Eolk House, 

VOL. vni. # 


cealed j but they beat his servant, and took from the 
ship more than two hundred pounds’ worth of goods.” 

“ Bartholomew Cornelius deposed that for the whole 
year past he has never made the voyage to England 
without suffering some outrage, being robbed of vict- 
uals, shirt, coat, and all the goods he has had on board. 
Even in the river at Greenwich, under the very win- 
.dows of the palace, and tlie very eyes of the Queen, 
he had been fired into four or five times, and his sails 
shot through.” • 

Among the wmrst sufferers from these meaner 
piracies were the poor Dutch fishermen. The Eng- 
lish who had ceased to fish for themselves, resented 
the intrusion of foreigners into their home waters. 
They robbed their boats of the fish which they had 
taken ; they took away their sails, masts and cordage, 
nets, lines, food, beds, cushions, money ; they even 
stripped the men themselves of their clothes, and left 
them naked and destitute on the water. As one speci- 
men of a class of outrages which were frightfully nu- 
merous — 

“ Francis Bertram, of Dunkirk, said and deposed 
that he had been herring fishing in the north of the 
Channel. He had had great success and was going 
home, when an English vessel came down upon him, 
with forty armed men — took from him ten last of 
herrings, stripped his boat bare — to the very ropes 
and anchor — and sailed away, leaving Mm to perish 
of hunger. The hull of the vessel when be was at- 
tacked by her was painted white and yellow ; three 
days later she was seen elsewhei'e painted black, and 
the crew with blacked faces after the manner of Ethi- 
opians.’’ 

1 Petition of the Burgomasters of Newport and Dunkirk, September 84, 
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Nor were these depredations confined to privateers 
or pirates. On the 19th of December, 1563, Margaret 
of Parma complained to Eli 2 abetli of the daily thefts 
and robberies of the subjects of the King of Spain 
committed on the coast of England — not only by per- 
sons unknown, but by ships belonging to the Queen’s 
own navy, 

“ One of your subjects named Thomas Cotton,” said 
the Regent, “commanding your ship the Ti,e jEngiisa 
‘ Phoenix,’ lately seized a vessel off Boulogne, 
belonging to a merchant of Antwerp, and sent her with 
a foreign crew into England. The ‘ Phoenix ’ came 
afterwards into Flushing, and the owner of the vessel 
sent a water-bailiff to arrest Captain Cotton, and make 
him restore his capture or else pay for the injury. 
Captain Cotton, however, refused to submit to our 
laws. He spoke insolently of the King’s Majesty our 
Sovereign, resisted the arrest, and sailed away in con- 
tempt. Madam, these insolences, these spoils and lar- 
cenies of the King’s subjects cannot continue thus with- 
out redress. It is provided in the treaties of inter- 
course between us, that the perpetrators of violent 
acts shall be arrested and kept in ward till they have 
made satisfaction, and shall be punished according to 
their demerits. I beseech you, Madam, to take order 
in these matters, and inflict some signal chastisement 
as an example to all other evil doers. I require that 
the losses of our merchants be made good — being as 
they are molested and troubled on so many sides by 
the subjects of your Majesty. These, Madam, are 
things that can no longer be endured.”^ 

1 Margaret of Parma to Elizabeth, December 19, 1563 ; Flanders MS8. 
Molls House. 


Had Pliilip been satisfied with tlie state of affairs in 
France lie would probably have now made common 
cause with Catherine de Medici, declared war UjOjamst 
Elizabeth, and proclaimed Mary Stuart Queen of Eng- 
land. But the break up of the Catholic league on the 
death of the Duke of Guise, the return of Montmo- 
rency to power, and his reconciliation with Condd, had 
reinstated in Catherine’s cabinet the old French party 
which was most jealous of Spain, and was most dis- 
posed to temporize wdth the Protestants. Philip felt 
his early fears revive that Mary Stuart’s allegiance to 
France might prove stronger than her gratitude to 
himself, and he hesitated to take a step which might 
cripple his predominance in Europe. He was uneasy 
at the increasing disaffection of the United Provinces, 
which a war with England would inevitably aggravate; 
and though again and again on the verge of a rupture 
with liis sister-in-law, he drew back at the last moment, 
feeling “ that the apple was not ripe.” ^ Detei’- 
mined, however, to check the audacity of the priva- 
teers, and those darker cruelties of Cobham and his 
friends, he issued a sudden order in January, 1564, for 
Arrest of the aiTest of every English ship in the Span- 
fhipsia ish harbours, with their crews and owners. 
Sputa. Thirty large vessels were seized ; a thousand 
sailors and merchants were locked up in Spunisli pris- 
ons, and English traders were excluded by a general 
order from the ports of the Low Countries. An esti- 
mate was made of the collective damage inflicted by the 
English cruisers, and a bill W'as presented to Sir Thomas 
Chaloner for a million and a half of ducats, for which 
the imprisoned crews would be held as securities.*^ 

1 Chaloner to Elizabeth, January 22, 1{564-; S/)anisk MSS. Itolls House. 

* Same to same, January 20 : Ibid. 
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“ Long ago I foretold this,” wrote Chaloner, “ but I 
was regarded as a Cassandra. For the present I trav- 
ail chiefly that our men may be in courteous prison, 
a great number of whom shall else die of cold and 
hunger.” 

With the French war still upon her hands, Elizabeth 
w^as obliged to endure the affront and durst not retali- 
ate. With the Catholic party so powerful, a war with 
Spain, and the contingencies which might arise from 
it, was too formidable to be encountered. Elizabeth 
She wrote humbly to Philip, entreating that regret, 
the innocent should not be made to suffer for the 
guilty; the wrong, which she admitted might have 
been done, she attributed to the confusion of the times ; 
she protested that she had herself given neither sanc- 
tion nor encouragement to her subjects’ lawless doings ; 
she would do her utmost to suppress the pirates ; and 
if her merchants and sailors were set at liberty, she 
wmuld listen to any proposal which Pliilip might be 
pleased to make.^ 

As an earnest of the good intentions of the Govern- 
ment, the English Prize Courts made large awards of 
restitution ; and it was proposed that a joint commis- 
sion should sit at Bruges to examine the items of the 
Spanish claim. 

But Elizabeth saw that she must lose no time in 

1 Elizabeth to Philip, March 17: iSpanM i¥)Si)S. i?o/& iTouse. 

Her subjects tliemselves were not so submissive. “ One insolence,” 
wrote Chaloner, “ sundry of the council here have much complained of to 
me: that in Gallicia, upon occasion of certain of our merchants detained by 
\lie coregidor of a port town there, the same toivn was shot at with artillery 
Out of ilie English sliips, and four or five of the townsmen slain and hurt. 
This they term ‘combatir una tierra del Eey| y, Que es estos? y, Como 
se puede sufrir ? Sure our men have been very outrageous. It was full 
time the peace took up, or else I ween they would yet have spoken louder.” 
Chaloner to Elizabeth, June 18: if £1. Ibid. 
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settling her differences with France. Peace was has- 
tily concluded ; she amused Catherine and frightened 
Philip with the possibility of her accepting the hand of 
Charles the Ninth ; and by the beginning of tiie sum- 
mer which followed the close of the war, slie was able 
to take a bolder tone. The trade with England w^as 
of vital moment to the Low Countries. The inhibition 
which the Regent had issued against English vessels 
had given the carrying trade to the Flemings , and the 
ships in Spain continuing unreleased, Elizabeth on her 
part, at the beginning of May, retaliated upon the 
The Duchess of Parma by excluding Flemings 

rieinings mi * i ^ 

exoiuaed from the English ports. The intercourse be- 

from Bug- 1 ® ^ . 1 ' 

lish ports. tween the two countries was thus at an end- 
The Queen bade Chaloner say to Philip, that “ what- 
ever injury might have been done to subjects of Spain, 
she had more to complain of than he ; Spanish ships 
might have been robbed, but the offenders were but 
private persons ; the banner of England had been 
'trailed in the dirt by public officers of Castile, as if it 
had been taken in battle from the Turks ; English 
subjects had been seized, imprisoned, ffogged, tortured, 
famished, murdered, and buried like dogs in dung- 
heaps ; she, too, as well as he, wmuld bear these 
wrongs no longer.” ^ 

To the letter of Margaret of Parma she replied with 
“qual haughtiness. 

“ In the month of January last,” she wrote, “ we 
received intelligence from our ambassador resident in 
Spain that all manner of our subjects there, with their 
ships and goods, were laid under arrest, and that our 

1 Memorial presented by Sir T. Chaloner to Philip II., June 4, 1664! 
Bpcmkh MSS. Rolls llotise. 
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subjects themselves had been used in such cruel sort 
by vile imprisonment, torture, and famine, as more ex- 
tremity could not be showed to the greatest criminal. 
Nor were there any pretences alleged for this violence, 
save only that a ship on the way to that country from 
Flanders was robbed by certain English vessels of war 
- — which, indeed, might be true, as hitherto we know 
not any certainty thereof ; and yet no cause to make 
such a general arrest and imprisonment of so great a 
multitude of people ; whereof none were nor could be 
charged with any evil fact, but were proved to have 
come thither only for merchandize. Wherefore being 
troubled with the miserable complaints of the wives, 
children, and friends of our subjects oppressed in Spain, 
and seeing on the one part you will neither by means 
of your edict permit our subjects to come thither with 
their cloths, nor to bring any commodity from thence, 
and on the other none of our subjects may come into 
any port of Spain but they are taken, imprisoned, and 
put in danger of death ; we appeal to the judgment of 
any indifferent person, what we can less do but, until 
some redress made for these intolerable griefs, to pro- 
hibit that there be no such free resort of merchandize 
from thence, to the enriching only of a few merchants 
of those countries.” ^ 

The English prisoners in Spain had suffered fright- 
fully. Out of the two hundred and forty sufferings 
taken at Gibraltar, only eighty, as has been Engi^h 
already said, -were alive at the end of nine 
months. The crew of the “ Mary Holway,” of Plym- 
outh, numbered fifty-two when they went in Janu- 

1 Elizabeth to Margaret of Parma, May 7, 1564: Flanders MSS. Rolls 
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ary into the castle of St. Sebastian. By the middle of 
May twenty-four were dead of ill-usage, and the re- 
maining twenty-eight “ were like to die.” ^ Some 
notion may be formed from these two instances of the 
loss of life which had followed on the general arrest. 
Quite evidently the Spanish and English people, wanted 
but a word from their sovereigns to fly like bull-dogs 
at each others’ throats. But the peace with France 
and the eclipse of the ultra-Oatholic faction at the 
French court had decided Philip that the time was not 
yet come ; lie listened to Ghaloner’s expostulations 
with returning moderation ; ^ and Chaloner — though 
against his own interest, for his residence in Spain was 
a martyrdom to him, and a war would have restored 
him to England — advised Elizabeth to postpone her 
own resentment. The injuries after all had been as 
great on one side as the other ; she would find every 
just complaint satisfied at last, “ but not so much by 
the lion as by the fox i” and “for the avoiding of 
trouble in England ” he recommended her to allow 
“ the traffic with the Low Countries to be redinte- 
grate,” ® He thought that there were symptoms of a 

1 The Lords of the English Council to Chaloner, June 1: Spanish MSS, 
liolls Home. 

2 Chaloner’s description of Philip is interesting, and agrees well with 
Titian’s portraits. 

“ The King,” he said, “ heard us very quietly, making few and short hut 
calm answers; which his nature to them that know it is not to be marvelled 
at, seeing to all ambassadors he useth the like ; for as he hath great patience 
to hear at length and note what is said, receiving quietly what memorials 
or papers are presented to him, so hardly, for as much as T have hitherto 
perceived, shall a stranger to his countenance or words gather any great 
alteration of mind either to anger or rejoicement, but after the fashion of a 
certain still flood. Nevertheless both his looks and words unto me gfivo 
show of a certain manner of extraordinary conteutatioa.” — Clialoncr to 
Elizabeth, June 11: Ibid. 

* Ibid. Chaloner’s lamentations over his restidence at Madrid W'ere 
piteous. “Spain! rather pain,” he wrote to Sir John Mason in 1663. 


revival of the old quarrels between France and Spain, 
when she might look for Philip’s help to recover Cal- 
ais ; and by the autumn concessions were 
made on both sides. De Silva was sent to sides. 
England to heal all wounds ; the English ships and the 

Eoads, food, lodging, about Madrid itself were scarcely tolerable, and else- 
where “were past bearing.” The cost of living was tour times greater 
than in England; and the Duke of Alva was the only person in whom he 
found “ wisdom and comiebus usage.” 

“ Think with yourself,” be wrote in June, 1564, in the midst of his 
trouble, “ whether this alone is not to a free mind an importable burden; 
two years and three quarters to bear my cross in Spain; a place and nation 
niisliked of all others save themselves ; didven here not only to forbear, hut 
patiently like an ass to lay down mine eai's at things of too, too mucli in- 
dignity,” 

His health failed at last, between the climate, the garlic diet, and his 
public worries. 

“ Surely I have had great wrong,” he said in aletterto Sir Ambrose Cave; 
“ but it is the old wont of our court never to think upon the training of a 
new servant till the old be Avorn to the stump. It is each man’s part to 
serve their prince; but there is a just distributing, if subjects durst plead 
with kings. I have not much more to hope, having twenty years seived 
four kings, now further from Avealth or that staff of age Avhich youth d(jth 
travail for, than I Avas eighteen years agone. Methinlcs I became a retro- 
grade crab, and yet Avould gladly be at home Avith tliat that yet restetli, 
to pay mj’- debts and live the rest of my life perhaps contentedly enough.” . 

Of the danger of trusting to Spanish physicians he had frightful evidence. 
In August this same year, 1564, Philip’s Queen (Elizabeth of France) mi.<- 
carried of twins. Fever folloAved. They bled her in both arms ; they bled 
her in both feet; and Avheu spasms and paroxysms came on they cupped 
her, and then gave her up and left her to die. “ She Avas houselled, and 
the King to comfort lierAvas houselled also for company ; and at the moment 
when Chaloner Avas Avriting to England “ she Avas lying abandoned of her 
physicians at the mercy of God. The palace gates Avere shut; the lamen- 
tations in the court both of men and Avomen A'cry tender and piteous; the 
chapel was fdled with noblemen all praying on their knees for her; and 
great and unfeigned moans on all parts.” 

Nature eA'-entually proA'ed too strong CA’-en for Spanish doctors. She 
rallied ; and they flcAV at her once more. “ At last by means of a strong 
purgative of agaricum that made her have tAventy-tAvo stools, given at a 
venture in so desperate a case to purge those grass humours, she Avas e\'er 
since amended.” — Letter of Sir Thomas Chaloner: jS^j<wu’sA SfSS. Eolla 
House. 

Chaloner himself aa^s less fortunate. He Avas recalled after long entreaty, 
in 1565 ; but he died a feAV weeks after he landed in England. 
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surviving sailors were released from the clutch of the 
Inquisition. After a correspondence between Cecil 
and Egmont the Flanders trade was reopened, and 
commissioners were appointed to sit at Bruges to hear 
all complaints and to settle terms of restitution. The 
letters of marque expired with the war, and “ the ad- 
venturers ” had to look elsewhere to find a theatre for 
their exploits : some few continued to lurk in the west- 
ern rivers; the more desperate, inoculated with a 
taste for lawless life, hung about their old haunts in 
the Irish creeks — whither Stukely, as was seen in the 
last chapter, after fitting out an expedition to Florida, 
found it more attractive to- betake himself. Elizabeth 
consented to open her eyes to proceedings which were 
bringing a scandal upon her Government, and took 
measures at last, though of a feeble kind, to root out 
these pirates’ nests. 

On the 29th of September, 1564, she wrote to Sir 
Peter Carew at Dartmouth, that “ whereas the coasts 
of Devonshire and Cornwall, the Land’s End, and the 
Irish seas, were by report much haunted with pirates 
and rovers,” she desired him to lit out an expedition 
with speed and secrecy to clear the seas of them.^ She 
gave him discretionary powers to act in any way that 
he might think good ; “ she would allow anything 
which he might put in execution,” and she “ would 
victual his ships out of the public stores.” Character- 
istically, however, she would give him no money ; Sir 
Peter and liis men might pay themselves out of what- 
ever booty they could take ; and the temptation of 
plunder would perhaps rouse them into an energy 
which might not otherwise be excessively vigorous. 

1 Elizabeth to Sir Peter Carew, September 20, 15G4: i>o»MSi!?c MB&. 
Eliz., Yol. XXXit.- 
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Carew, on these terms, midertook the service ; he 
armed three vessels, collected something under three 
hundred men from among the disbanded privateers, 
and in the spring of 1565 sent them out upon their 
cruise. 

The result maj he told in the words of his own re- 
port to the Council. 

“ Running along the west coast of England and find- 
ing nothing there meet for their purpose, they sailed 
over into Ireland, where they found a hulk of Stukely’s 
in Cork Haven, which they brought away, himself 
being, before they arrived, on shore with the Lord 
Barrymore, having left certain of his men in the hulk 
to guard her, who being shot unto rowed unto the 
shore in their long-boat. Prom thence they went to 
Berehaven, where before their coming Haydon, Ly- 
singham, and Corbet, with other pirates their accom- 
plices, had withdrawn themselves into a castle belong- 
ing to O’Sullivan Bere, and also their vessels near the 
same, planting their ordnance on the shore and also in 
the castle, so as our men were not able to annoy them. 
They mustered in sight of our men five hiindred gallo- 
glasse and kernes besides their own soldiers, which 
were, as they could judge, a hundred and sixty at the 
least. Although our men had killed one of their cap- 
tains with shot, which as I am informed was Lysing- 
ham, yet their own ships being shot through, Unsuccessful 

^ ® „ 1 ® attempts 

nor seeing otherwise how to pi’eyail further, 
considering what force Haydon was, having Mana. 
married with O’Sullivan’s sister, who had committed 
the charge of the castle unto his custody, by wliieh 
means he was like daily to be succoured by those 
kernes, I thought best, for fear of sinking, after sundry 
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shots between them both — which continued from ten 
o’clock in the mornin,e to four o’clock in the afternoon 
— to depart, which service I for my part am sorry had 
no better success.” ^ 

The Queen’s attempt to get the work done cheap 
was not successful, especially as Carew’s men, having 
failed to obtain plunder, clamoured to be paid. The 
pirates gathered fresh courage from the feebleness with 
which they had been assailed ; and in the face of the 
escape of Cobham, and the evident unwillingness of 
the Government to use severity on the rare occasions 
w'hen a pira,te was taken prisoner, it is plain that Eliza- 
beth’s Government was not as yet awake to the neces- 
sity of resolute dealing in the matter. In the begin- 
ning of August, 1565, De Silva laid before Cecil a 
fresh list of outrages upon Spanish commerce. He de- 
Dwnauds of maiidcd “ that the more noted ])irates should 
amba-ssador. be diligently inquired after,” and that when 
taken and convicted “ they should not be pardoned ; ” 
while cautiously but firmly lie insisted “ that the 
Queen’s officers in the western harbours should no 
longer allow them to take in stores and run in and out 
at their pleasure ; ” that “ their I'oceivers and comfort- 
ers should be punished to the example of others ; ” and 
that rewards should be offered for the discovery and 
conviction of the persons most engaged in these enter- 
prises.2 

These requests were certainly not excessive. It is 
X’emarkable that the last was distinctly refused on the 
plea that to assist justice with the offer of rewards was 

1 Sir Peter Carew to the Council, April 17, 15G5 : Domestic MBS. Elia. 
Vol.XXXVL 

* De Silva to Cecil, August 6: Spanish MSS. Dolls House. 
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coiitraiy to English usage.^ Additional salaries, how- 
ever, were given to the Admiralty judges to quicken 
their movements ; Queen’s ships were sent to sea to 
prosecute the searcli more vigorously ; and on the 12th 
of August “ tlie Council, taking into consideration a 
complaint of the Spanish ambassador, of spoils done 
upon Spanish subjects ujjon the seas,” directed inquiry 
to be made all along the English coast, with the im- 
mediate trial of all persons charged with piracy, and 
their punishment on conviction ; “ her Majesty being 
resolved to show to the world that she intended to deal 
honestly in that matter.” ^ 

Nevertheless the energy of the Council was still 
unequal to their professions, and there was still large 
deficiency either of power or of will. In October a 
vessel going from Blanders to Spain “ with tapestry, 
household stuff, clocks,” and other curiosities, presh 
for Philip himself, was intercepted and plun- 
ered;® and this final audacity seems really to have 
created an alarm. Harbour commissioners at last 
were actually appointed ; codes of harbour rules were 
drawn out for the detection and detention of ambiguous 
vessels ; and as an evidence that the Government 
were in earnest they struck faintly at the root of the 
disease. The gentlemen on the coast “ were the chief 
maintainers of pirates ; ” and Sir William Godolphin 
of Scilly and the Killigrews of Pendennis were thi’eat- 
ened with prosecution.^ 

Yet still no one was hanged. Pirates were taken, 
and somehow or other were soon abroad again at their 

1 “ Haud hoc nostne reipublicse convenit, sed salaria a Regina nova dan- 
tur jndicibus in hunc usuin.” — Cecil to De Silva, MSS. EolU 

Bouse.. 

Council Eegister, August, 12, 1565. 

8 Pliayres to Cecil, October 12 : Spanish MSS. 

4 Council Register, 
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old trade. Godolpliin and Killigrew suffered nothing 
worse than a short-lived alarm. 

The commission met at Bruges after long delay in 
The Con- the beginning of the following year. Eng- 
Bruges. land was represented by Hacldon, Sir A- 
Montague, and Doctor Wotton. The Spanish Gov- 
ernment had given a proof of their desire to settle all 
differences quietly by appointing to meet them Count 
Montigny and Count Egmont — Montigny, murdered 
afterwards by Philip with such ingenious refinement at 
Simancas, and Egmont the best friend that Elizabeth 
had in the King of Spam’s dominions. 

Nevertheless, even with these two the problem was 
almost beyond solution. The proceedings had scarcely 
opened when another and most audacious act of piracy 
was committed at the mouth of the Thames. The 
Flemish commissioners said they did not question the 
good will of tlie Queen of England, but her conduct 
was very strange. They challenged Wotton to name a 
single pirate who had yet been executed ; and Wotton, 
with all his eagerness to defend Elizabeth, confessed 
himself unable to mention one. They said frankly that 
if the Queen’s Government did not see to the safety 
of their own seas, “ another way must be taken ” which 
would lead to war. 

“ For our part,” wrote Wotton in his report to Cecil, 
“we must needs think our fortune very hard; our 
men in their offences are so far out of all order, and 
the cases so lamentable if the account he true, that we 
can scant tell how to open our mouths for any reasona- 
ble satisfaction therein.” ^ 

Elizabeth could but answer that she had done her 
best, and either the story was exaggerated or “ else it 
1 Wottoato Cedi, May 13, 1360: Fhmdm MBB. 


was a matter impossible to be reformed.” Sbe said, 
however, that she had sent special persons to every port 
in England with extraordinary powers, from whose ex- 
ertions an effect might be looked for.^ Philip fortu- 
nately was in a most unwarlike humour, and her ex- 
cuses w^ere accepted for more than they were worth. 
But the conference was suspended till her good inten- 
tions had been carried into acts ; and the commission- 
ers separated on the 17th of June, still leaving all out- 
standing claims unsettled. 

English Protestants, it was too evident, regarded the 
property of Papists as lawful prize wherever they could 
lay hands on it ; and Protestantism, stimulated by these 
inducements to conversion, was especially strong in the 
sea-port towns. Exasperated by the murder of their 
comrades in the prisons of the Inquisition, the sailors 
and merchants looked on the robbery of Spaniards as 
at once the most lucrative and devout of occupations ; 
and Elizabeth’s Government was unable- to cope with 
a tendency so deeply rooted. The destinies, benefi- 
cent or evil, however, wdiich w'atched over the fortunes 
of the nation, provided a moi’e distant field of lawless 
enterprise, which gradually attracted the more daring 
spirits to itself; and wdiile it removed the struggle with 
Spain into a larger sphere, postponed for a few years 
longer the inevitable collision, and left the Channel in 
peace. 

It has been seen how in the early days of the 
Guinea trade the English had half in play coquetted 
with the capture of negroes ; how they 
stretched out their hands towards the forbid- *”*''*®' 
den fruit, touched it, clutched at it and let it go ; the 

1 Elizabeth to the Commissioners at Bruges, June 1, 1566. Cecil's hand; 
Flanders MSS, 
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feeble scruples were giving way before familiarity with 
tlie temptation. 

Tlie Eirropean voyagers, wlien tliey first visited the 
coasts of Western Africa, found there for the most part 
a quiet, peaceable and contented people, basking in the 
sunshine in harmless idleness, unprovoked to make war 
upon one another because they had nothing to desire, 
and receiving strangers with the unsuspecting trustful- 
ness which is observed in the birds and animals of new 
countries when for the first time they come in contact 
with man. Remorse for the desolation created by the 
first conquerors of the New World among the Indians 
of Mexico and the isles, had tempted the nobler Span- 
iards into a belief that in this innocent and docile peo- 
ple might be found servants, who, if kindly treated, 
would labour without repugnance ; and thus the rem- 
nants of those races whoso civilization had astonished 
their destroyers might be saved from the crucdty of the 
colonists. The proud and melancholy Indian pined 
like an eagle in captivity, refused to accept his servi- 
tude and died ; the more tractable negro would domes- 
ticate like the horse or the ass, acquiesce in a life of 
useful bondage, and receive in return the reward of 
baptism and the promise of eternity. 

Charles the Fifth had watched over the interests of 
the Indians, as soon as he became awake to their suf- 
ferings, with a father’s anxiety. Indian slavery in the 
Spanish dominions was prohibited forever ; but that 
the colonists might not be left without labourers, and 
those splendid countries relapse into a wilderness, they 
were alios > -d to import negroes from Afi'ica, whom as 
expensive crvants it would be their interest to pre- 
serve. Tl s Indians had cost them nothing ; the In- 
dians had been seized by force, chained in the mines 
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or lashed into the fields ; if millions perished, there 
were millions more to recruit the gangs. The owner 
of a negro, whom he had bought and bought dear, 
would have the same interest in him as in his horse or 
his cow j he would exact no more work from his slave 
than the slave could perform Muthout injury to himself, 
and he would be the means of saving a soul from ever- 
lasting perdition. 

Nor was the bondage of the negro intended to be 
perpetual, nor would the great Emperor trust him 
without reserve to men who had already abused their 
powers. The law secured to the slave a certain por- 
tion of every week when the time was his own ; if he 
was industrious and frugal he could insist upon his 
freedom as soon as he could produce the price of it ; 
he could become an owner of property on his own ac- 
count ; and evidence remains that in the sixteenth 
century, under the protecting laws of the mother 
country, many a negro in the Spanish colonies was a 
free and prosperous settler who paid his taxes to the 
Crown.^ 

Negro slavery in theory was an invention of philan- 
thropy — like the modern Coolie trade, an unobjec- 
tionable and useful substitute for the oppression of 
races to whom loss of freedom was death ; yet with the 
fatal blot in the design that the consent of the negroes 
themselves, who were so largely interested in the 
transaction, was neither sought nor obtained. The 
original and innocent pretext which confined the pur- 
chase to those who had offended against the negro 
laws, melted swiftly before the increase of the de- 
mand ; the heads, t]\e scarlet cloaks and ribands, wdiicli 

1 I neod scarcely more than allude for my authority on this subject to 
the admirable book of Mr. Helps on the Spanish Conquest of America. 
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were fluttered in tlie eyes of tlie chiefs, were tempta- 
tions which savage vanity was unable to resist ; they 
sold their own people; they made war on one another 
to capture prisoners, which had become a valuable 
booty ; and the river mouths and harbours where the 
Portuguese traders established their factories were en- 
venomed centres from which a, moral pestilence crept 
out among the African races. The European first 
converted the negro into a savage, and then made use 
of his brutality as an excuse for plunging him into 
slavery. 

The English at first escaped the dread and detesta- 
tion which were inspired by the slave dealers; they 
came as traders to barter for gold dust ; they were 
fired upon whenever they approached the factories, 
and the natives welcomed as friends the enemies of the 
Portuguese and Spaniards. But the unfortunate peo- 
ple were themselves the richest part of their merchan- 
dize. The Spanish Government, aware perhaps after 
a time of the effect produced in Africa, and wishing to 
ensure the good treatment of the slaves by enhancing 
their value, had begun to set their faces against the 
slave trade. The Governors of the Spanisli-Amerieun 
colonies \vere instructed to prevent the importation of 
negroes unless under a license from the home admin- 
istration, which was dearly honglit and charily given. 
A duty of thirty ducats was laid on the sale of every 
slave ; and thus while the demand for labour increased 
with the prosperity of the settlements, the price Avas 
enhanced, the supply M'as artificially kept clown, and 
the English traders at the Azores and at Madeira came 
to understand that license or no license the market of 
the West Indies would be open to them. If slaves 
could be brought to their doors the colonists would 
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eager! j buy them, and witli discretion and courage the 
negro trade miglit be made a thriving business. 

The first venture was made by John Hawkins of 
Plymouth, so famous afterwards in English irirstsiaTing 
naval annals, sou of old William Hawkins 
who had brought over the Brazilian King. 

John Hawkins and Thotnas Hampton, in October, 1562, 
fitted out three vessels, the largest a hundred and 
twenty tons, and sailed with a hundred men for Sierra 
Leone.^ After hanging some time about the coast, 
‘4^ai’tly by the sword and partly by other means,” 
they collected three hundred negroes, and crossed the 
Atlantic to St. Domingo. Uncertain at first how he 
might be received, or not caring to avow the purpose 
of his voyage, Plawkins pretended on his arrival that 
he had been driven out of his course by stress of 
weather, that he was in want of food, and was witli- 
out money to pay his men ; he therefore requested 
permission to sell “ certain slaves which he had with 
him.” The opportunity was eagerly welcomed ; the 
Governor, supposing apparently that his orders from 
home need not be construed too stringently, allowed 
two thirds of the negroes to be sold ; the remaining 
hundred, as it was uncertain what duty should be de- 
manded on an unlicensed sale, were left as a deposit 
with the oidores or council of the island. Neither 
Hawkins nor the Governor anticipated any serious dis- 
pleasure on the part of Philip. Hawkins invested his 
profits in a return cargo of hides, half of which he sent 
in Spanish vessels to Cadiz under the care of his part- 
ner, and he returned with the rest to England, as he 
supposed, “ with prosperous- success and much gain to 
himself.” 

1 First voyage of Mr. John Hawkins: Hakluyt, Vol. III. p. 664. 
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Prosperous in point of money the voyage undoubt- 
edly was, although the profits proved less than he an- 
ticipated. He had brought away with him a testimo- 
nial of good behaviour from the authorities at St. Do- 
mingo, who would gladly have seen him return on the 
same errand. The Spanish Government viewed the 
affair differently. Philip the Second, to whatever 
crimes he might be driven by religious bigotry, -was 
not inclined to tolerate free trade in negroes, however 
large the duty which he could exact upon them ; and 
the intrusion of the English into his transatlantic do- 
minions, his experience of them nearer home made him 
particularly anxious to prohibit. On Hampton’s ar- 
rival at Cadiz his cargo was confiscated and sold, lie 
Displeasure bimsclf narrowly escaping the clutches of the 

Philip. Inquisition ; ^ the negroes left at St. Domingo 
were forfeited, and Hawkins saw snatched from him a 
full moiety of his hard-earned prize. He estimated 
(lis loss at forty thousand ducats ; he cursed, threat- 
ened, and implored, with equal unsuccess ; fearless of 
man or devil, he thought at first of going in person to 
Madrid and of taking Philip by the beard in his own 
den ; but Chaloner, to whom he wrote, told him with 
some sarcasm “ that he would do well not to come 
thither ; ” “ it was an ill time for obtaining any suit 
further than the right or justice of the cause would 
bear ; ” he advised him “ to attempt to obtain a part 
of the thing to be demanded, by procuring some fli- 
vourite about the King to ask for the whole as a forfeit 
confiscate ; ” he might then perhaps recover some part 
of his loss by a private arrangement.^ 

1 Hugh Tipton to Chaloner, December, 1563; SpanisJi MS8. Eoib 
Ecme. 

* Chaloner to Hawkins, July 6, 1564: Spanish HJSS. 
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Neither by this, however, nor by any other means 
could Hawkins obtain one penny for his lost hides and 
negroes ; and the result of his demands was only the 
despatch of a peremptory order to the West Indies that 
no English vessel should be allowed under any pre- 
tence to trade there. Foreseeing that when the road 
had been once opened hundreds would rush into it, 
Philip said distinctly to the ambassador that if the 
English persisted in going thither evil would come of 
it ; and so impressed was Chaloner with the feelings 
of the Spanish Government on the subject, that he 
entreated Elizabeth earnestly to make her subjects 
respect their objections.^ 

The warning, if Elizabeth had possessed either 
power or inclination to act upon it, was not unneeded. 
Traces appear of more than one attempt to follow in 
Hawkins’s track before he himself moved again j and 
the African tribes being now on their guard, the slave 
hunters had been received with poisoned arrows, and 
had found a difficulty in escaping with their lives.^ 

But Hawkins knew better what he was about ; he 
understood how to catch negroes ; he understood how 
to sell them to Spaniards, whatever Philip might 
please to say ; he would not repeat the single mistake 
into Avliich he had fallen ; and the profits seemed so 
certain and promised to be so large, thai. Second 
Lord Pembroke and others of the Council the sanction 
were ready to take shares in a second adven- and Oouucn. 

1 “ Our folks must 1)0 narrowly looked to, and specially that they enter- 
prise no trade or voyago to the Indies or islands of tliis king’s navigation; 
which if they do, as alreadj’ they have intelligence of some that do propose 
it, surely it will breed occasion of much matter of pick.” ~ Chaloner to 
Elizabeth, June 18, 1564 : Spanish M SS. Bolls Hmss. 

2 ,See Robert Baker’s Metrical History of Two Voyages to Guinea in 1563 
1663, printed by Hakluyt, 
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ture. Even the Queen herself had no ohjection to 
turn a little honest money ; and contenting herself 
with requiring a promise from him that he would do 
no injury to the Spaniards, she left the rest to his dis- 
cretion, and placed at his disposal one of the host ships 
in her service. Cecil alone, ever honourable, ever 
loathing cruelty and unrighteousness, tlunigh pressed 
to join with the rest, refused, “ having no liking for 
such proceedings.” ^ 

Thus encouraged and supported, Hawkins sailed 
once more from Plymouth on the 18th of October, 
1664, in the “Jesus of Luheck,” a ship of 700 tons, 
armed to the teeth, his old vessel the “ Solomon,” en- 
larged somewhat, perhaps with a more roomy hold, 
and two small sloops to run up the shallow creeks. 

A rival expedition sailed at the same time and for 
the same purpose from the Thames, under David Car-* 
let, to whom the Queen had also given a ship. Carlet 
had three vessels, tlie “ Minion,” Elizabetli’s present, 
the “ John the Baptist,” and the “ Merlin.” The 
“ Merlin ” had bad luck ; she had the powder on 
board for the nigger hunt ; fire got into tlie magazine, 
and she was blown in pieces. Carlet, tliorefore, for a 
time attached himself with his two roinaiuing ships to 
Hawkins, and the six vessels ran south together. 
Passing Tencriffe on the 29th of November, they 
touched first at the Cape do Verde Isles, where the 
natives “ being very gentle and loving and more civil 
than any others,” it was proposed to take in a store of 
them. Either, however, the two commanders could 

“El i5ccret^Lrio Cecil me 1)» ilicho qnc il cl lo ofroeit^ron qnjindo parlld 
Achilles que le mlmitirian como los demaM ; pero que el lo luiiiia rehusado 
fxirqiic no le contentiiron seinejantes negodos.” ~ l)e yiiva to Philip, ifo. 
vemher 5, 1:665; 1/15. jS'Mnnawrs, 
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not agree, or Hawkins- claimed the lion’s share of the 
spoil ; they quarrelled, and the “ Minion’s ” men 
being jealous gave the islanders to understand what 
was intended, “ so that they did avoid the snares laid 
for them.” 

After so unworthy a proceeding the west country- 
man shook off his companion, and leaving Carlet to go 
his own way, went down the coast past the Rio Grande, 
storing his hold as he went along among the islands and 
rivers. On one occasion he was played a trick by 
some Portuguese which might have had bad conse- 
quences : they offered to guide him to a village where 
he would find a hundred unprotected women and chil- 
dren, and they betrayed him into ambuscade, when his 
men, who were scattered in search of plunder, were set 
upon by two hundred negroes. Seven were killed and 
seven-and-twenty wounded, and in return for their loss 
they carried off but ten slaves. “ Thus,” I’eported one 
of the party, “ we returned back somewhat discom- 
forted, although the captain in a singular wise carried 
himself with countenance very cheerful outwardly, al- 
though his heart was inwardly broken at the loss of his 
men.” 

But this was the single interruption of otherwise 
unbroken success. Between purchases from the Por- 
tuguese and the spoils of his own right arm, Hawkins 
in a few \veeks had swept up about four hundred 
slaves ; his ships were inconveniently crowded, symp- 
toms of fever began to show among the crew, and the 
shore was no longer safe, “ the natives having laid a 
planto entrap and kill them.” “ God, however, who 
w'orketh all tilings for the best, would not have it so, and 
by Him they escaped danger. His name he praised.” 
The captain decided that he had done enough, and 
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headed away for the West Indies. He- was troubled 
at first with calms ; he feared that the water might 
run short, and that part of his cargo might die, or 
have to be thrown overboard. “ Almighty (lod, how- 
ever, who never suffers His elect to perish,” ^ sent a 
breeze in time, and the Indian islands wore reached 
without the loss of a man. A second venture at St. 
Domingo was thought dangerous ; Hawkins had ar- 
ranged with the Council before he sailed “ not to send 
'any ship or ships to any of those ports of the Indies 
that were privileged to any person or persons by the 
King of Spain ; ” ^ and precautions had probably been 
taken to make any further trade at the scene of his 
first visit impossible. He contented himself with 
touching there for water, and made as fast as he could 
for the mainland. His best chance to dispose of his 
wares was to choose some harbour wliere tlie inhibi- 
tion was unlikely to be known, or where he would be 
able to force an entry if it was refused ; and running 
on into Barbarotta,® he anchored close off the town 
and went on shore. 

He at once learnt that the interdict had arrived : in 
reply to his proposal to trade he was informed that the 
King of S]>ain had forbidden the colonists under ])ain 
of death ^ to admit any foreign vessels there or have 
any dealings witli them ; and he was entreated to go 
his way. But the town was weak and Hawkins was 
strong ; he repeated his old story that he was driven 
in by foul weather, that he had a large crew, and wa.- 

1 Narmfive of the Second Vayaffe of Mr. .him TIaioMn.% by one of the 
party. Frintcnl by Hakluyt, 

^ CMncil RcffisIcr, 'MSS. 

8 Called Burboro.ita in the Eiifflish accounts. 

* “ Su pona dc muerte,” according to the Spaiii.sh account at Simancm 
The English story says “ upon penalty to forfeit their goods.” 



in distress for food and money. He sliowed his com- 
mission from Elizabeth — “a confederate and friend 
of the King of Spain; ” and he said that unless he 
was allowed to trade peaceably, his men would go on 
land, and might perhaps do some injury. 

The inhabitants desired negroes ; the menace was 
an excuse for the Governor to yield : but to save him- 
self from some portion of the blame he insisted that 
Hawkins should at least pay the thirty ducats customs 
duty. The English commander, however, had no in- 
tention of contributing more than he could help to 
Philip’s treasury. When some valuable time had been 
wasted in discussion, he cut the knot by 
janding a hundred men and two pieces of 
cannon ; he put out a proclamation that 
seven and a half per cent, was a sufficient tax to be 
levied on any wares in any harbour, that his necessi- 
ties were too great to be trifled with, and that unless 
the people were permitted to deal with him on these 
terms, he would not answer for the consequences. 
The Governor allowed himself to be convinced by so 
effective an argument ; the planters in the neighbour- 
hood swallowed their scruples ; in a few days half the 
cargo was happily disposed of, and Hawkins sailed 
away with the rest, after first exacting from the au- 
thorities, as before, a certificate of good behaviour.^ 

1 De Silva said that the exhibition of force had been secretly ecncerted 
between Hawkins and the Governor. 

“ El Capitan respoudid que la gente queel traiaera mucho,y que no podia 
el contc.nerlos, jiara qne no saltasen en tierra y hicieaen dafio, si no tuviesen 
Jicencia para contratar ; y assi vino a, platicar en segreto con cl Gobernador, 
y entre ellos se hahia eoncevtado qoc otro dia se echase gente cn tierra y 
■;onienf;ase a querer ir al liigar y hacer dafio, y quo el saldria, porque no lo 
hiciese, le dexarian hacer sn contratacion; lo qualso hizd assi: y pnsd en 
tierra docieutos hombres y ciertas piefas de artilleria, las quales comen ijaron 
k pelear, pero luego cesd, y por bicn de paz le dexaron negociar, habiendo 
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From Barbarotta lie went to Bio de la Hacha, where 
the same scene was reenacted with simple monotony. 
The Governor, as before, protested that he was for- 
bidden by his master to let the English trade there ; 
the English commander, as before, declared that he 
was in “ an armada of the Queen of England sent 
about her other affairs,” that he had been forced by 
contrary winds out of his course, and that he expected 
hospitality. The authorities again refused, again HaW“ 
kins threatened violence, and again there was a dispute 
over the customs duties. Finally, with or without an 
understanding with the Governor, a few boats’ crews 
with cannon once mor.e opened the market ; the re- 
maining negroes were sold off, and with the hard 
money in his hand, a second testimonial, and the black 
pens below decks washed clear of pollution, the fortu- 
nate Hawkins put to sea in full triumph and high 
spirits. Instead of hastening home, he spent the sum- 
mer of 1565 cruising in the Caribbean Sea, surveying 
the islands, mapping down the shoals and currents, 
and perhaps on the look out for some lame duck or 
straggler out of the Spanish treasure fleet,^ 

Sailing round Cuba and running up the Bahama 
Channel, the English commander tJien tuifoed north, 
felt his way along the coast of Florida, landing from 
time to time to examine the ca))abilities of the country, 
and visiting and relieving the F,rench sctt]cm(3iits there. 
Finally passing up to the Banks of Newfoundland, he 
fed his tired and famished crews with his fishing linos ; 

pasado entre ellos .‘ilpfunas cosaa por oscrito de requerimionto como fie liabia 
eutre ellos eoncertado.” — De Silva to Philip, November 0,15(15: Mti. Su 
: mmcas. 

■1 “ Eaperando la flota de la nueva Espaila d tiomi firina, para ver si de 
laso podrian tomar algun navio della.” — De Silva toPJiilip; MS. Si. 
mancas. 
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and so in September came safely back with his golden 
spoils into Fadstow Harbour, having lost in the whole 
voyage, including those who had been killed by the 
negroes, not more than twenty menF 

Lord Pembroke and the other contributors made 
sixty per cent, on their adventure ; nor need t*rofits of 
it be supposed that Elizabeth went without ture. 
her share for the ship. Hawkins on his arrival in 
London was the hero of the hour, aifecting the most 
unconscious frankness, and unable to conceive that he 
had done anything at which the King of Spain could 
take offence. 

“ I met him,” De Silva wrote, “ in the palace, and 
invited him to dine with me ; he gave me a full ac- 
count of his voyage, keeping back only the way in 
which he had contrived to trade at our ports. He as- 
sured me, on the contrary, that he had given the great- 
est satisfaction to all the Spaniards with wh<^ he had 
had dealings, and had received full permission from the 
governors of the towns where he had been. The vast 
profit made by the voyage has excited other merchants 
to undertake similar expeditions. Hawkins, himself is 
going out again next May ; and the thing requires im- 
mediate attention. I might tell the Queen that by his 

1 From Padstow, Hawkins wrote the following letter to Elizabeth: — 

“ Please your Majesty to be informed that this 20th day of September ^ 
arrived in a port of Cornwall called Padstow, with your Majesty’s ship the 
‘ Jesus ’ in good safety — thanks be to God — our voyage being reasonably 
well accomplished according to our pretence. Tour Majesty’s command- 
ment at my departing from your Grace at Enfield I have accomplished, so 
as 1 doubt not but it shall be found honourable to yoim Highness; for I 
bare always been a help to all Spani.'irds and PortugaJs that have come in 
my way without any form or prejudice by me oftered to any of them, 
although many times in this tract they have been under iny power; I have 
also discovered the coast of Florida in those parts where there is thought 
to be great wealth. Your Majesty’s,” &M. ~Pepys’s AISS. Maydakns Col- 
kge, Cambridga. 
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own confession lie has traded in ports prohibited by 
your Majesty, and require her to punish him ; but I 
must request your Majesty to give me full and clear 
instructions what to do.” ^ 

From this time, and until his mantle descended to 
his friend and pupil Francis Drake, Hawlcins, or 
Achines as the Spaniards called him, troubled the 
dreams and perplexed the waking thoughts of Philip 
the Second. In every despatch in which the name is 
mentioned the sprawling asterisks in the margin re- 
main to evidence the emotion which it produced. The 
report of that audacious voyage enhanced the warmth 
with which the cause of Mary Stuart was adopted at 
Alarm ia Madrid ; and the King of Spain was hannted 
Spain. ^ vagne foreboding that the visits of 

these roving English would carry ruin to his colonies, 
and menace the safety of his gold fleets. 

It wot^ he to misread history and to forget the 
change of times, to see in Hawkins and his successors 
mere commonplace buccaneers ; to themselves they 
appeared as the elect to whom God had given the 
heathen for an inheritance ; they w'ere men of stern 
intellect and fanatical faith, who, believing tliemselves 
the flivourites of Providence, imitated the''exainple and 
assumed the privileges of the chosen jieople ; and for 
their wildest and worst acts they could claim the sanc- 
tion of religious conviction. In seizing negroes or in 
pillaging galleons they were hut entering into posses- 
sion of the heritage of the saints ; and England had to 
outgrow the tlieology of the Elizabethan Calvinists be- 
fore it could understand that the Father of Heaven 
respected neither person nor colour, and that His ai'bi- 
1 De Silva to Philip, November; MS. Simancas. 
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trary fa\"our, if more than a dream of divines, 'was con- 
fined to spiritual privileges. 

Again in the following year the slave fleet was fitted 
for the sea. It was at the crisis in Elizabeth’s fortunes 
when the birth of James had given fatal strength to 
the party of the Queen of Scots, and to affront Philip 
was dangerous. When on the eve of sailing, Haw-, 
kins was called before the Council, in deference to the 
imperious remonstrances of De Silva, and was bound 
in securities not to approach the West Indies, or break 
the laws, or injure in any way the subjects, of the King 
of Spain. Shackled by these commands he 
sent out his vessels without himself accom- 
panying them : no English record remains to say 
whither the expedition went ; only it was known that 
the ships returned loaded with gold, and silver, and 
rich skins, and whispered stories reached De Silva’s 
ears that the Council’s orders had not been too closely 
followed. Whether the crews again effected some ne- 
gro smuggling, which they and those who dealt with 
them were alike interested in concealing, or whether 
the spoils which they brought back with them formed 
the freightage of some Spanish vessel which never 
reached its port, the silent ocean kept its secrets ; and 
when the bold adventurers came back to Plymouth, 
the Netherlands were plunging into mutiny, the Cath- 
olics in England w’-ere shattered by the explosion at 
Kirk-a-Field, and Elizabeth could afford to be more 
careless of Pliilip’s pleasui’e. 

Her subjects might now exact restitution at their 
pleasure for their murdered comrades in Spain, ^ and 
in the very midst of De Silva’s outcries, in the autumn 

1 Hakluyt seems to have known nothing of any voyage of Hawkins’s 
men in 1560; but the entries in the Council books prove that some voyage 
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might liave succeeded after all. “ There is a great 
change,” Don Guerau wrote. “ Tlie complaints are 
loud against Cecil, who has man<x?uvred witli astonisli- 
hig skill. I know' not what will happen. I can only 
say that with the party which the Duke commands in 
the country he can only fail through cowardice.” ^ 
The Duke tliouglit so too, and at Keninghall, where 
his anterooms were thronged w-ith knights and gentle- 
men, all hanging upon his word, Ins courage came 
back to him. He refused at first to s(?e the messen- 
ger. He said he was too ill to leave his house. If 
the Queen would send a member of the Council to 
him, he would answer her questions where he was. 

But again after a day or tw'o his heart fiiiled him. 
October message came to him from Leicester, that 

he had nothing to fear from submission. If 
he persisted in disobedience he would be proclaimed a 
traitor. He wmuld then have to commit his fete to the 
chances of civil war, and he persuaded himself that he 
would compromise the Queen of Scots.^ His illness 
had no existence except in his alarms. The messenger 
had lingered waiting fur his final resolution ,• lie with- 
drew his answer and made up his mind to return. 
His friends and servants, clearer-sighted than himself, 
entreated him not to leave them. They held him by 
the knees, they clung to his stirru})-leathers as he 
mounted Ins horse, crying that he was going to the 
scaffold. But his spirits were gone. With a handful 
of attendants 3 he rode back to London, and from 

1 “ No se 0 quo fsucedcra. Eiitiendoque Ke{;un los arnifros tjue el Duqiio 
tiene en el Keyno no puede perderse sino porpusiHanimidad." — Don Gue- 
rau to Philip, September 30. 

2 “Ocoino dice por esousarel evidente pelif^ro do la de Escocia qiic esta 
«n poder de sus enoinigoa.” — Same to the same, October 8. 

* “ Dexaiido los pensamiontos de rompimi jnto por ahora se vino con pocos 
caballos.” — Ibid. 
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thence he was pFoceecling to Windsor, when 
met a few miles distant by an intimation 
a prisoner, and mnst remain in charge of 
Neville, at Mr. Wentworth’s house at 
Elizabeth, who had heard of the attitude 
had assumed in Norfolk, talked of placing him 
trial for treason. But such a challenge to the 
was as yet too jierilous an experiment, and 
prudence interposed. He wrote rather than 
Elizabeth, because he had things to say which he 
tended for herself alone, and his letter remains to show 
the calm wisdom witli which he controlled her passion. 
“ No true councillor of her Majesty,” he said, “ could 
be without grief to see the atfairs of the Queen of 
Scots become so troublesome to her ; ” nevertheless he 
thought she was more alarmed than the occasion 
quired. “ The case was not so terrible as her 
would have it.” “ The Queen of Scots would al 
be a dangerous person to her, but there 
by winch the danger might be made 
she would herself marry, it would diminish ; if she re- 
mained single, it would increase. If the Queen of 
w'as kept a prisoner, it would diminish ; if she was at lib- 
erty, it would be greater.” “ If the Queen of Scots was 
manifested to be unable by law to have any other hus- 
band than Botliwell while Botbwell lived,” it would di- 
minish ; if she was declared free, it would be greater 
If “ she was declared an offender in the murdering 
her husband, she would be less able to be a 
perilous ; if her offence wa^ passed over in silence, 
scar of the wound would wear out.” So much for the 
Queen of Scots. For the Duke of Norfolk, and 
her Majesty’s intentions towards him,* she must re- 
member that there were as yet no proofs against 
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“and if he was tried and not convicted, it would not 
only save but increase his credit.” The Duke’s 
offence, so fiir as could be seen at present, did not 
“ come within the compass of treason,” “ and better it 
were in the beginning to foresee the matter tlian to 
attempt it with discredit, not without opinion of evil 
will or malice.” He sent Elizabeth a copy of the 
statute of Edward III. He recommended that in the 
enquiry into Norfolk’s behaviour the word treason 
should not be mentioned. “ Better,” he said, half in 
irony — “ better marry the Duke to somebody. Pro- 
vide him with a wife and his hopes of the Scotch 
Queen will pass away.” ^ 

Elizabeth was but half convinced. On the 8th of 
October an order was made out to Sir Francis Knollys 
to take charge of the person of the Duke of Norfolk 
and conduct him to the Tower.^ He Avas taken by 
surprise. He had communicated since his arrest Avith 
Don Giierau, under the impression that he Avas too 
large a person to be rudely handled, and still talking 
of changing the government and overthrowing Cecil. 
He belicA-ed himself to be popular in London. He 
had persuaded himself that the Queen could not risk 
the danger of sending him under a guard through the 
streets. 

Don Guerau thought that he was mistaken. Though 
he regarded the heretics as ciiildren of hell, lie re- 
spected their courage, nor did he expect, since the suc- 
cess at Hamburgh, that the city Avould be disturbed. 
The Government, to incur no unnecessary risk, sent 
the prisoner by Avater from Windsor. The banks be- 

A Cecil to Elizabeth, October 6, 1569. Endorsed, “ My advice to He® 
Majesty in tlie Duke of Norfolk’s case ” : Cbilm MSS., Calig. <7.1. 

* Commission to Sir F. Knollys, October 8: MSS. Domestic. 
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tween Westminster and London bi’idge were lined 
with crowds, wdio, according to La Mothe, were vocif- 
erous in their expressions of displeasure, but tliere 
was no attempt at rescue ; and when the Tower gates 
closed behind the head of the English nobility, no 
party in tlie country felt less pity for him than those 
whose fine-laid schemes*, he had played with and ruined 
by his cowardice. 

On the 8th of October Don Guerau wrote to 
Philip: — 

“ The Earls of N'orthumberland, Westmoreland, 
Cumberland, and Derby — the whole Catholic body 
—•are furious at the timidity which the Duke has 
shown. The Earl of Northumberland’s servant who 
was here a while ago about this business, has returned 
to me, and I have letters also in cipher from the 
Bishop of Ross. The sura of their message to me is 
this, that they will take forcible possession of the 
Queen of Scots. They will then make themselves 
masters of the Northern Counties, reestablish the Cath- 
olic religion, and restore to your Majesty whatever 
prizes taken from your Majesty’s subjects now in the 
harbours on these coasts. They hope that when the 
Queen of Scots is free they may be supplied with a 
few harquebussmen from the Low Countries. I have 
referred their request to the Duke of Alva.” ^ 

1 M&. Smawsat- 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

The Duke of Norfolk was in the Tower ; Pera- 
hroke, Arundel, Throgmorton, and Lumley were un- 
der arrest at Windsor ; Leicester alone, of the party 
about the Court who had been implicated in tlie mar- 
riage intrigue, had run for harbour, when he saw the 
storm coining, and liad escaped imprisonment. But 
the revelation of so dangerous a temper so close at her 
own door, however veiled it might be under profes- 
sions of fidelity, and the sudden breach with half her 
first advisers, who for ten years had stood loyally at 
her side, had shocked Elizabeth inexpressibly. The 
composing language of Cecil failed to cjuiet her. So 
furious was she with Norfolk, that in the intervals of 
hysterics, she said that, “ law or no law,” “ she would 
have his head.” ^ She was distracted with the sense 
of dim but fearful perils overshadowing her, which she 
felt to be near but could not grasp ; and forever the 
figure of tlie prisoner at Tutbury floated ominously 
in the air, haunting her dreams and perplexing her 
waking thoughts. The ingenuity with which she bed 
tempted Murray to produce the casket had failed of 
its purpose. The Peers, as well as the Council, had 
seen the damning proofs of Mary Stuart’s guilt; not 
one among them had pretended to believe her inno- 
cent ; yet so terrible to the mind of England was the 

i “Allez, diet die; ce que les loix ne pourront siir sa teste, mon authority 
k pouf-ra.” — La Motlic au Roy, Octobei* 28: DepSches, Vol. II. 
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memory of York and Lancaster, that, to escape a 
second war of succession, they were read}' to condone 
the crimes of the second person in the realm ; and one 
of tliem, the highest subject in the land, was willing 
to take the murderess to his bed. It was too late now 
for Elizabeth to throw herself upon the world’s con- 
science, publish the letters, and declare her rival in- 
famous. The Peers who, for very sliame in the past 
winter, would have been compelled to' consent, would 
now refuse to set their hands to her condemnation, and 
a proclamation unsupported by names which Avoidd be 
open to no susjncion, would no longer carry conviction 
to the people. 

In August, chafed by the demands of the Court of 
France, irritated at the ferment at the Court, and at 
the consciousness that half her present vexations were 
her own work, through her refusal to marry the Arch- 
duke ; half regretting, now wdien it wus too late, that 
she liad thrown away an opportunity which would 
have pacified legitimate discontent, ^ she was on the 
point of making a victim of tlie Earl of Murray, 
breaking her solemn jjromise, and forcing back upon 
him the sovereign whom only she had induced him to 
accuse. 

She was now frightened into a recollection of her 
obligations. She discovered that the matter which 
had been proposed by her “ was very weighty,” that 
Murray’s answer “ had been with great deliberation 

1 “ If the (Queen's Majesty had in time married witli the Archduke i? 

Charles, wheivin yo\i write she now uttereth her disposition, it had been a 

tlie better way tbr her surety. But that matter hath been so handled aa 
on the one side it is desperate that her Majesty will bouu. tide intend to 
marry, and on the other side it is doubtful whetlier upon the hard dealings i 

past she may be induced to any further talk thereby. God work in hex 
heart to do that maybe most for her lionour and surety.” — Sussex: to 
C<5cil, October 11; eVtom d/A'.S'., 7A ilf. 
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conceh'^ed, and carried with it much reason.” ^ But 
the difficulty of the Queen of Scots’ •presence was none 
the less embarrassing. She could trust no one since 
the rupture in the Council but Cecil and two or three 
more. Lord Slu'ewsbury was now suspected for those 
Catholic tendencies on account of which he had been 
selected as the Queen of Scots’ guardian ; but the sub- 
stitution of Huntingdon, though necessary for her im- 
mediate safety, had been received with strong expres- 
sions of displeasure by the ambassadors of the Catholic 
Powers. She had offended a powerful English noble- 
man, and it was to no purpose that she pretended that 
her motive in ^making the change had been Lord 
Shrewsbury’s ill health. The Earl demanded as a 
point of honour that the jmsoner should be restored 
to his custody ; ^ and, although the danger of escape 
was notoriously increased, tlie Queen could not afford 
to alienate a tottering loyalty, and with the advice of 
Huntingdon himself, she consented.® 

Again, therefore, there was an anxious consideration 
of the steps to be taken ; and again, the private papers 
of Cecil reveal the most secret thoughts of the Court. 
One short road there w'as. The past reigns afforded 
many precedents fur the treatment of pretenders to 
the crown. The Queen “ might do that which in 
other times kings and princes had done by justice — 
take the Queen of Scots’ life from her ; ” ^ or, if this 
was too severe a measure, she might keep her in strait 

1 Elisiabeth to Murray, October ^3 : MSS. Svetland. 

3 Correspondence lietween Shrewsbuiy, Huntingdon, and Cecil, October 
156'J: MSS. Qiietn tf Scots. 

8 “ Han quitado al Coade de Huntingdon de la guavda de la de Escocia 
!iue sera ya gran comodiclad. La guarda del Coiule de Shrewsbury no 
siendo tan estreeba hay grande comodidad de davlo libertad " — Don 
Oaersw to Philip, November 20: d/& 

* Notes in Cecil’s hand, October, 1509: CoUon MSS., B. M. 
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prison till lier health failed and she died, as poor Cath- 
erine Grey had died. But “ her Majesty,” who had 
shown no pity to tlie -innocent wife of Lord Hertford, 
affected to “ dread the slander to herself and the 
realm ; ” she found “ her disposition was to show 
clemency, and , she would not by imprisonment or 
otherwise use that avenge.” 

There remained therefore three possibilities : either 
to keep her in England as the unwilling guest of Lord 
Shrewsbury, prevented from escaping, but with no 
further restrictions upon her enjoyments and her exer- 
cise ; or to let her go to France ; or, finally, to send 
her hack to Scotland as a prisoner. 

The second could not be thought of. “It was m 
France that she did first pretend and publish her title 
to the Crown of England : she continued in the same 
mind, and no place could serve her better to prosecute 
still the same intentions.” 

In England, unless she was restricted from all com- 
mtmication, she would be tlie focus of perpetual con- 
spiracy. “The number of Papists,” in Cecil’s judg- 
ment, “was constantly increasing.” A large party in 
the State, “ Papists, Protestants, and Neutrals,” were 
“ inclined from worldly respects,” in consequence of 
the Queen’s refusal to marry, to favour the Scottish 
title. The conspiracy in the Council had arisen from 
a craving “ for the certainty of some succession,” and 
for a union of the island under one sovereign. Every 
person in the countiy, who was discontented “ either 
from matters of religion, court neglect, or poverty, or 
other causes,” would take the side of the Queen of 
Scots for the mere liope of some change. Her pres- 
ence in the realm would be a p>erpetual temptation. 
Her person, except as a close prisoner, could not be 

VOL. IX. 33 
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effcictively secui’ed. She might eseape, she might be 
carried off, or her keepers might be corrupted. The 
foreign Courts would never cease to worry the Queen 
with requests for her release. She might contract 
herself to some Prince who would demand her as his 
wife, and a refusal to part witli her might he construed 
into an occasion of war. “ Being in captivity,” she 
wmuld be increasingly commiserated ; “ her sufferings 
more lamented than her fault condemned.” “ The 
casualty of her death by course of nature xvould be 
interpreted to the worst.” The Queen's own health 
“ might be worn away with perpetual anxiety,” and 
should she die suddenly, with the. sneoesshm unpro- 
vided for, the consequences could not fail to be most 
droadfuld 

The arguments, so far, pointed to the replacing 
Mary Stuart in the condition from wliich she had es- 
caped in her fliglit f'*om Lochleven, wdth this difference 
only, tliat Murray and Murray’s party would be re- 
quired to give hostages for the security of her life, and 
for lier safe keeping during Elizabeth’s pleasure. 

Yet this measure, too, was not without its objections. 
If Murray died or was murdered, it was uncertain 
whether his party would be strong enough to hold her. 
She might escape as she escaped before. The Catholic 
Powers would have as many motives as ever for inter- 
ference, and she herself “ would be the bolder to prac- 
tise being then in j)rison, because she wmuld think her 
life in no danger tlu'ough the hostages in England.” 
There would be the same peril of her contracting a 
marriage abroad ; w^hile, should her own friends in 
Scotland gain the upper hand, she would be restored 
to the government ; the Protestant religion wmuld be 
J Nojes in Cecil’s hand, October, 1569: CoUoti MSS., 3. M, 
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suppressed, and the two countries relapse into their 
old hostility. The great point was to hold lier fast, 
and this could he done more easily in England than in 
Scotland. The goverinnent of the young King could 
then be flnnly established, and .should France or Spain 
“ attempt anything for her,” ■while she was in the 
Queen of England’s hands, “ her Majesty might justly, 
if she was thereto provoked, make an end of the mat- 
ter by using extremity on her part.” ^ 

. The reasoning on both sides was so evenly balanced 
that either Cecil’s mind wavered, or else his own judg- 
ment pointed one way and Elizabeth's wi.^^hes the 
other.^ At last, however, a further suggestion pre- 
sented itself. The root of Elizabeth’s difficulties had 
been, first, her nnneces.sary interference to jirevent the 
Scots from trying their Queen for the murder, and, 

1 Notes in Cecil’s hand, October, 1561): Coiian MRS., Calig. B. M. 

In a letter said to have been written by Leicester in 1585 there is a state- 
ment that in the autumn of 1569, in consequence of the discovery of Mary 
Stuart’s intrigues, ■ ‘ the Great Seal of England was sent down and tlioiight 
just and meet upon the sudden for her execution.” The letter is printed 
by Mr. Tytler, Eistortj of Scoiland, Vol. VII. p. 4G3, and the fact is by him 
assumed to be true. Tlie records of this year are so complete, the chang- 
ing feelings, the perplexities, the Ifesitation of the government are so 
copiously revealed in the loose notes of Cecil, that it is hard to understand 
liow a resolution of so much magnitude could have been arrived at with- 
out some definite trace of it being discoverable. Tlie contingency of the 
Queen of Scots’ execution \vas obviously contemplated as not iniiio^sHde; 
but in the absence of other evidence it is more likely either that Leicester, 
writing sixteen years after, made a mistake in the date, or that an error has 
crept in through transcribers. Thu original of the letter, I heliovu, is no 
longer extant. 

In following Cecil’s papers there is alway.s great ditlicuitv in distin- 
guisliing his own opinions from the Queen's. Letters in liis hand were 
often written by Isiin merely as Elizabeth’s secretary and against ids own 
judgment. They were frequently accompanied by private communications 
from himself, in which lie deplored resolutions which he was uualile to pre- 
vent, In the present instance there are many papers all in the same hand, 
all written within a few days, of each other, pointing to dilfcrent conclm 
sioiis. 
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secondly, lier want of courage in publishing the results 
of the investigation at Hampton Court. She could no 
longer do this herself, but the public disgrace would 
be (.Vjuully insured, if the Scots were now allowed to 
do what before they desired to do, if Mary Stuart was 
replaced in their hands, and was brought publicly to 
the bar in her own country.^ It has been already 
mentioned tliat Sir H. Carey had been sent down to 
consult the Regent. This plan it is at least likely he 
was secretly instructed to propose. 

Meanwhile Cecil set himself to discover whether 
Norfolk’s conduct had further bearings than as yet he 
knew of. ■ His position was critical in ■ the extreme. 
Half the Council — the Reactionaries, Conservatives, 
Moderates, Semi-Catholics, or by whatever name they 
may be called — were in disgrace. Leicester, then as 
ever useless for any honourable purpose, was a dead 
weight upon his hands, and he was left alone with 
those who along Avitli liiraself were dreaded as the ad- 
vocates of revolution — the Lord Keeper, the Earl of 
Bedford, Sir Walter Mildmay, Sir Francis Knollys, 
and Sir Ralph Sadler. These half-dozen men, among 
whom Bedford alone possessed pretensions to high 
'birth, had to undertake the examination of the noble- 
men Avlio had so lately sat at the same table with them. 
The first intervieAvs were said to have been sufficiently 
stormy.^ Pembroke avowed his desire for the Norfoll 
marriage, and did not shrink in any way from the re- 

This Avas ccrtamly thought of, althoup:h it does not appear among 
Cecil’s notes. Sir Henry Neville Avriting to him on the 4th of October says : 
“ The trial of the murder must needs be a safety unto the (iueen, and such 
a <lefacing unto the other as I think will pluck away that love that all you* 
otlier deA'iees will not.” — Domestic M88., Rolls House. 

2 “Pasaron entre cllos inuchas palabras de passion." — Don Guerau to 
Philip, October 8 ; MS. Simctncas. 
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spoiisibility of having advised it. So far as the Lords 
liad acted togotlier, they had clone nothing which could 
he termed disloyalty. Cross-questioning failed to draw 
anything from them which incriminated the Queen of 
Scots,! and I’emhroke both with success and dignity 
defended the integrity of his own intentions.- But he 
said tliat he was contented to submit to the Queen’s 
pleasure, and it was not Cecil’s policy to }n*ess upon 
him. None better understood than he liow to build a 
bridge for men to retreat over out of a false position. 
The Bishop of Ross declared that “he had never dealt 
with any other except such as had credit with the 
Queen.” ^ Cecil, who had not yet learned the Bisliop’s 
power of lying, let the answer pass. To extract truth 
from Leslie required sharper handling than words. 

Conciliation, except with tlie two chief offenders, 
was the order of the day. Traces, thongh indistinct, 
had been found of the hand of Ridolfi. He was con- 
fined, rather as a guest than as a prisoner, in the house 
of Walsingham, and was desired to place in writ- 
ing as much as he knew' of a Catholic conspiracy. 
But the questions put to him were insignificant and 
easily evaded. His house was searched without his 
knowledge, but he had concealed or destroyed all his 

1 “ La mayor fuer^a de la probanda tiraba a culpar la de Escocia, a la 
qual descargilron todos conio era justo.” — Don Giierau to Philip, October 

MS. Simnncas. 

2 “ In tliOMU conferences that I have been at of the Queen of .Scots’ mar- 
riage it is not unknown to you, my Lord of Leicester and ilr. Secretary, to 
whose, knowledge in this behalf I appeal, with what carne.^tiie.s.', I have 
alway.s protested with iny life, lands, body, and goods, the niainteiianee of 
God’s true religion now e.stablished by her Majesty, and the conservation 
of her Majesty’s person, quiet, estate, and dignity against all the attempts 
— yea, or motioners, of the contraij.” —Pembroke to the Couneil, October, 
1569. 

8 Examination of the Bishop of Boss, October 10: Burghley Papers^ 
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important papers j and so little suspicion liad the 
Queen of the nature of the person that she had in her 
hand, that when he was r-eleased 'from arrest, she con- 
sulted him about the Spanish quarrel, and “ desired 
his secret o})inion ” as to the best means of accommo- 
dating her differences with Fhilipd 

Against Norfolk the Queen w'as still violently angry. 
Although she had no proof that he had meditated trea- 
son, she felt instinctively that she could not trust him. 
He wi'ote repeatedly to her, insisting upon his loyalty, 
and “taking God to witness he never thought to do 
anything that might be disagreeable to her good pleas- 
ure:” but fine phrases of this kind had lost their 
power ; Cecirs plan of rendering him harmless by 
providing him with another Duchess w'as seriously 
contemplated ; and it was intimated to him, that at all 
events he w'ould not leave the Tower till lie had given 
a promise in writing to tliink no more of tlie Queen of 
Scots. 

The Duke’s friends in the Council had abandoned 
their project sincerely. The Duke himself had no in- 
tention whatever of abandoning it. The great Catho- 
lic party was still entire. The mine which they had 
dug was still loaded, and the hope of foreign assistance 
as strong as ever. The Duke still expected that he 
wmuld reap the fruit of all this, and least of all would 
he part with his hope of Mary Stuart. But he desired 
to recover his liberty. Lies cost Norfolk nothing. 
He was ready to say whatever would answer his pur- 
pose. He feared only that if he gave the Queen the 
promise wliich she demanded from him, Mary Stuart 
herself might take him at his word, or the Bishop of 

1 Leicester and Cecil to Walsingham, October 7, October 19 October 33', 
Domesik MSB. 


Ross perliaps, in irritation at his apostasy, might tell 
secrets which would be dangerous to him if revealed, 
lie drew up therefore, in the most comjdete form, tl^e 
required renunciation ; he gave emphasis to liis pro- 
fessions by the most elaborate asseverations of good 
iaith ; and while he sent the original of this document 
to Elizabeth, he forwarded a copy of it to the Bishop 
of Ross, desiring him to tell his mistress, that he had 
yielded only in order to escape from the Tower, and 
that he had no intention of observing an engagement 
which had been extorted from him by violence.^ 

Could Norfolk have known the supreme willingness 
with w'hich Mary Stuart had been ready to throw him 
over, should it suit her convenience to do so, he would 
have been less ready to lie for her. His late imbecil- 
ity had not raised him in her good opinion ; but as be 
might still be useful, she flattered him into the contin- 
uance of his folly; and both he and she, while they 
besieged Elizabeth with protestations of their honesty, 
fed in secret upon visions of coming triumph wdien 
Alva’s legions would land at Harwich or in Scotland, 
and every Catholic in the island would spring into the 
field to join them. 

But if either these hopes were to be realized or their 
professions successfully maintained, it was necessary to 
prevent the Northern Counties from exploding into 

1 “ One great fault I committed. When I should send in my submission 
to her Majesty, thinking that it Avould not long be kept close but go abroad, 
fearing that if it should come to the Bishop’s ears he would in a rage 
accuse me of my writings, — to prevent the same I sent tiie copy of it to 
him, to see, before I sent it to her Majesty, saying that necessity drove me 
to signify this or else 1 was like to lie here while I lived: and therefore I 
desired him that ho would not mislike tliereof, and that he would also write 
to the Queen of Scots in that behalf that I did it of neccssiw and net 
willingly. I, trusting in worldly policy, have sped like a mired horse-- 
the further he plungetli the further he is mired.” - Confession of the Duks 
of Norfolk: JilSS. Queen of Scots. 
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premature rebellion ; and tins might prove less easy 
than Norfolk wished. For years past — from the day 
of her return from France to Holyrood — Mary Stuart 
had been in correspondence with the gentlemen of 
Torkshire and Northumberland. The death of Darn- 
ley had cooled their passion for her, but when she 
came to England she soon “ enchanted ” them again 
“ by her flexible wit and sugared eloquence.” ^ Be- 
fore Sir Francis Knollys cut short her levdes at Car- 
lisle, they had listened in hundreds to her own tale of 
her wrongs, and besides their religion and political 
predilections for her, they had been set on fire with a 
chivalrous enthusiasm for the lovely lady who was in 
the hands of the magicians. 

When she was removed from Carlisle to Bolton, the 
gates of Scrope’s castle were usually thrown open to 
the neighbourhood, and the eager knights-errant had 
free access to her presence. When at times she was 
thought likely to attempt an escjipe and ' the guards 
were set upon the alert, loyalty, like love, still found 
means to penetrate the charmed circle. Every high- 
spirited young gentleman, whose generosity was 
stronger than his intelligence, had contrived in some 
way to catch a glance from her eyes and to hear some 
soft words from her lips, and from that moment be- 
came her slave, body and soul. 

Conspicuous among these youths were the Nortons, 
of whom the reader lias heard as the intending assas- 
sins of the Earl of Murray. 

The father, Richard Norton, was past middle life at 
the time of the Pilgrimage of Grace. It may be as- 
sumed with confidence that he was one of the tliirty 
thousand troopers wdio followed Robert Aske from 
1 Notes in Cecil’s liand, October 6: Cotton MSS., Calig. €. 1. 
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Pomfret to Doncaster behind the banner of the Five 
Wounds of Christ. Now in his old a^e, lie was still 
true to the cause. lie had been left like a great 
many others unmolested in the profession and jiractice 
of his faith; and he had bred up eleven stout sons and 
eight daughters, all like himself devoted children of 
Holy Church. One of these, Christofer, had been 
among the first to enroll himself a knight of Mary 
Stuart. His religion liad taught him to combine sub- 
tlety with courage ; and through carelessness, or 
treachery, or his own address, he had been admitted 
into Lord Scrope’s guard at Bolton Castle. There he 
was at hand to assist his lady’s escape, should escape 
prove possible ; there lie was able to receive messages 
or carry them; there, to throw the castellan off his 
guard, he pretended to flirt with her attendants, and 
twice at least by his own confession, closely as the 
prisoner was watched, he contrived to hold private 
communications with her. 

The scenes which he describes throw sudden and 
vivid light upon the details of Mary Stuart’s confine- 
ment. The rooms occupied by her opened out of the 
great hall. An antechamber and an ajiartinent be- 
yond it were given up to her servants. Her own bed- 
room, the third of the series, was at the farther ex- 
tremity. A plan had been formed to carry her off. 
Lad}’- Livingstone was to affect to be in love with young 
Norton, and had pretended to promise liim a secret in- 
terview in the twilight outside the moat. The Queen 
was to personate the lady, and she and the cavalier 
wei’e to fly together. It was necessary that Norton 
should see Mary Stuart to direct her wdiat she was to 
do. He was on duty in the hall. • By a preconcerted 
©rraiigement, a page in the anteroom took liberties 
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with one of the maids. There was muoh screaming, 
tittering, and confusion. Norton ruslied in to keep 
the peace, and, sheltered by the hubbub, contrived to 
pass througli and to say what he desired. The 
scheme, like a hundred others, came to notliing ; but 
as one web was ravelled out, a second was instantly 
spun. Another time Mary Stuart had something to 
say to Norton ; and this scene — so distinct is the pict- 
ure — may be told in liis own words : — 

“ One day when the Queeti of Scots, in winter,^ had 
been sitting at the window-side knitting of a work, and 
after the board w'as covered, she rose and went to the 
fire-side, and, making haste to have the work finished, 
would not lay it away, but worked of it the time she 
was warming of herself. She looked for one of her 
seiwants, which indeed were all gone to fetch up her 
meat, and, seeing none of her own folk there, called 
me to hold her work, Vho was looking at my Lord 
Scrope and Sir Francis Knollys playing of chess. I 
w'ent, thinking I had deserved no blame, and that it 
should not have become me to have refused to do it, 
my Lady Scrope standing there, and inany gentlem^r 
in the chamber, that saw she spake not to me. I 
think Sir Francis saw not nor heard when she called 
of me. But wdien he had played his mate, he, seeing 
me standing by the Queen holding of her work, called 
my captain to him and asked him if! watched. He 
answered sometimes. Then he gave him command- 
ment that I should t,vatch no more, and said the Queen 
would make me a fool.” ^ 

How full of life is the description ! The castle hail, 

1 1568-C9. 

* Confession of Christofer Norton, April, 1570: MBS Domestic, licUi 
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tile winter day, tlie servants bringing up the dinner, 
the game at chess, and ]\Iaimouna, with her soft eyes 
and skeins of worsted, binding the hands and heart of 
her captive knight. Two years later the poor youth 
was under tlie knife of the executioner at Tybuni. 

And such as Norton was, were a tlioukud more 
who hung about Bolton, Wingheld, Tutbury, wher- 
ever Mary Stuart was confinc^l, lying in %vuit for a 
glimpse of her as she passed hunting^ .surrounded by 
her guards, or watching at niglit among the rocks and 
bushes for the late liglit of the taper wdiich flickered in 
her chamber windows.^ 

And now all these youths, through the summer ol 
1569, had been fed with tlie hope that their day was 
coming, when either the noblemen of England united 
in Council would force the Queen to set her captive 
free, or they themselves, her glorious band of deliver- 
ers, were to burst the wmlls of this prison and bear 
her away in triumph. The adhesion of the Duke of 
Norfolk to their party, coupled Muth some uncertainty 
among themselves, had modified their original pro- 
gramme. The Duke having a large party among the 
Protestants, 2 they intended to say nothing about relig- 
ion till they had used their help and could afford to 
show their colours. The pretext for the rising was to 
be the liberation of Mary Stuart, the establishment of 
the succession in her favour, and the removal of evil 
councillors about the Quecn.^ The signal for rebellion 
was to be the withdrawal of the Duke of Norfolk from 
the Court. The Earls of We.stmoreland and North- 

1 One of Mary Stuart’s peculiarities— a remarkable one in those times 
- — was that she seldom went to bed till one or two in t he morning. 

2 “Car iiifmis Protestants sont pour le Pue." — La Mothe to the King 
October 8. 

® Confession of the Earl of KorthumberUnd ; Border MBB, 
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timberland and Leonard Dacres were then to take the 
held,, while Norfolk, Arundel, Montague, Lumlej, and 
the rest of the confederates were to raise the East 
and the Southd Confident in their own strength, 
confident in the seeming union of three quarters of 
the nobility, confident in the proA'isions which the 
Spanish Ambassador had made in Alva’s name and 
wliich Alva intended to observe so far as he might 
find ejcjjedient, they believed that they had but to 
show themselves in arms, for all opposition to go down 
before them. 

The whole scheme had been throwm into confusion 
by the iiTesolution of Norfolk. Leonard Dacres, 
Westmoreland, old Norton, and a number of gentle- 
men, were collected at Lord Northumberland’s house, 
at Topeliff, waiting for news from London. The Duke, 
in the short fit of courage winch returned to him at 
Keninghall, had sent to Northumberland to say “ that 
lie w'ould stand and abide the venture and not go up 
to the Queen.” ^ They were expecting every moment 
to hear that the Eastern Counties had risen, when one 
midnight, at the end of September, they were roused 
out of their sleep to be told that a messenger had 
come. It w'as a servant of Noi-folk’s. He wmuld not 
come to the house, but w'as waiting “ a flight shot from 
the park wall.” Westmoreland went out to him and 
came back presently to say that the Duke, for the 
brotherly love tliey bore him, begged them not to stir 
or lie would be in danger of losing his head.” 

The ])rej)arati()ns for the rising were so complete 
that there was scarcely a hope that their intentions 
could be concealed. Dacres and Northumberland, 

1 Confession of Thomas Bishop, May 10, 1570; MSS. HatfieU, 

* Confession of the Earl of Northuniberland: MSS. Bmkr. 
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seeing small hopes of success, were desirous to put 
ofiT the matter,” but many of the gentlemen being 
“ hot and earnest,” cursed the Duke and their un- 
lucky connexion with him, and, careless whether he 
lived or died, “ resolved to stir notwithstanding.” The 
Lords w'-ere obliged to seem to yield. As Norfolk 
had turned coward, they %vere no longer tied by other 
considerations : they could now change their cry ; and 
when Westmoreland enquired what “ the quarrel was 
to be?” there was a general shout, “ For religion.” 

Lord Westmoi’eland made an objection curiously 
characteristic of the times. 

“ Those,” he said, “ that seem to take that quarrel 
in other countries are counted as rebels, and I will 
never blot my name, which has been preserved thus 
long without staining.” ^ “ A scruple ” rose, “ whether 
by God’s law they might wage battle against an 
anointed Prince, until he or she was lawfullyexcom'- 
municated b}!" the Head of the Church.” 

Three priests were present, to whom the question 
was referred. One, a Doctor Morton, by whom 
Northumberland had been reconciled two years be- 
fore, said that, as the Queen had refused to receive 
the Pope’s Nuutio, she was excommunicated then and 
there by her own act. The other two thought direct 
rebellion xmlawfui “ until the sentence had been 
• orderly published within the realm.” ^ 

The Earls might have been pardoned for not antici- 
pating the weakness of Norfolk ; they were inexcus- 
able in not having discovered beforeluind the condition 
of Catholic opinion on a point so vital. The party 
broke up witli this new element of disunion among 

1 Confession of tha Eai?l of Northumberland: if SS. Bordur. 
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them. They agreed that at least for the present- they 
must remain quiet; and Northumberland sent Sir Os- 
wald Wilkinson to the Spanish Ambassador to ascer- 
tain more certainly what they were to look for from 
Flanders,^ So October passed away, bringing with 
it, unfortunately, a fresh defeat of the Huguenots at 
Moncoutour to excite the Catholics, while at the same 
time an unexpected commission of an alarming kind 
came over from Brussels. The Spanish Ambassador 
had been released from restraint, and Elizabeth had 
given him to understand that if some person was sent 
to her with powers direct from the King of Spain, she 
would treat for the restoration of the money. Such a 
person was now announced to be coming, bearing, as 
she desired, a commission from Philip ; but the minis- 
ter selected for the mission was the ablest officer in the 
Duke of Alva’s army, Chapin Vitelli, Marquis of 
Chetona. Why a soldier had been chosen for a diplo- 
matic embassy was a mystery which misled alike the 
Court and the Catholics. In reality the Duke of 
Alva, finding a large responsibility thrown upon him 
by Philip, and ignorant how far he could depend upon 
the representations of Don Guerau and his friends, de- 
sired to have some professional opinion on the relative 
strength of the Queen and the Catholics. Chapin was 
sent over to negotiate' — should negotiation prove pos- 
sible — with all sincerity. If any disturbance broke 
out, he was to avail himself of it to obtain better terms 
for his master ; but he was not intended to take part 
actively under any circumstances, and was meredy to 
use his eyes in case ulterior measures should be event- 
ually necessary.^ The heated imagination of the 

1 Confession of Oswald Wilkinson : Murdin. 

* That the hopes held out by Don Guerau to the Catholics were not ss 


Catholics, however, saw in him the herald of the 
coming army of libei-ation. The news spread over 
the kingdom, and the fire which was beginning to 
smoulder shot again into a blaze. The impression 
was confirmed by the great anxiety of the Court, 
Sixty gentlemen who attended Chapin from Flan- 
ders were detained at Dover,, and he was allowed to 
take on with him no more than five attendants ; 
while owing to the suspension of the more moderate 
element in the Council, a step was taken wliich, 
though often threatened, had been hitherto delayed 
by the influence of Pembroke and Arundel. The Act 
of Uniformity was at last to be enforced, and every 
magistrate in the kingdom was to be required to sub- 
scribe to an obligation to maintain the law, and him- 
self to set an example of obedience by attendance at 
church.^ 

yet to be fulfilled is perfectly clear from a letter written by Philip during 
the autumn. Speaking of the proposed insun'ection and the overtures of 
the Catholics to Don Guerau, Philip says: — 

“ No se puede ni debe tratar dello hasta ver al tin que tiene la negociation 
que se trae sobre restitucion de lo arestado, que si sucede eomo se pretende, 
por mi parte no se dejara, de levantar adelante la antigua amistad que mis 
pasados y yo habemos tenido con esa corona: pero no se haciendo asi, ya 
entonces seria menester tomar otro camino, y para tal caso es muy conven- 
ientc que vos me vais siempre avisaiido como lo haceis." 

Philip was just then trouhled with an insurrection of the Moors, and 
having Flanders on hi.s hands also, was most unwilling to add to his embar- 
rassnvents. The English Catholics might rebel if tiny pleased. If they 
could overthrow Elizabeth without assistance from himself, he would be 
rery well satisfied, and if vague promises held out in his name encouraged 
'diem to rebel, the iinsiirrection would at least incline Elizabeth to come to 
..jrms with Spain. 

1 La Mothe to the King, October 8. 

2 Form to be subscribed by all magistrates. Addressed to the Lord 
jleeper. 

“ Our humble duties remembered to your Lordship. This is to signify 
that we ■.vhosc names arc by ourselves underwritten do aclotowiedge that 
kt is ou\ hounden dutj' to observe the contents of the Act of Parliament 
entitled 4..i .let for the Uniformity of Common Prayer and Service in tlw 
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The ecclesiastical arrangements everywhere were in 
extreme confusion ; and the principles of Anglicanism 
had been worked with extreme looseness.^ 

Church and the Adniiniatration of the Sacramenta. And for observation 
of the same law we do hereby formally promise that every one of us and 
our families will and sliall repair and resort at all times convenient to our 
parish church, nr upon reasonable impediment, to other chapels or places 
for the same common prayer, and there shall devoutly and duly hear and 
take part of the same common prayer and all other divine service, and 
shall also receive the Holy Sacrament from time to time according to the 
terms of the said Act of Parliament. Neither shall any of ns that have 
subscribed do or say or assert, or suffer anything to be done or said by our 
procurement or allowance, in contempt, lack, or reitroof of any part of 
religion establifshed by the foresaid Act.” — d/.S’S. Domestic, November, 
1569. 

1 In connexion with the bond of the magistrates, reports were sent in of 
the condition of different dioceses. The following account of the diocese 
of Chichester may perhap.s he an illustration of the state of the rest of the 
country. Sussex being a southern county was one of those where the Ref- 
ormation was supposed to have made most progress. 

Disorders in the Diocese of Chichester, December, 1569. 

“In many churches they have no sermons, not one in seven years, and 
some not one in twelve years, as the parishes have declared to the preachers 
that lately came thither to preach. Few' churches have their quarter ser 
mons according to the Queen Majesty’s injunctions. 

“ In Boxgrave is a very fair church, and therein is neither parson, vicar, 
nor curate, but a sorry reader. 

“ In the Deanery of Medhurst there are some beneficed men which did 
preach in Queen Mary’s days, and now do not nor will not, and yet keep 
their livings. # 

“ Others be fostered in gentlemeu’.s houses, and some betwixt Sussex 
and Hamp.shire, and are hinderers of true religion and do not minister. 
Others come not at their parish chureh nor receive the Holy Communion 
at Easter; but at that time get them out of the country until that feast he 
passed and return not again until then. 

“ They have many books that were made bej'ond the seas and they have 
them there ivith the first; for exhibitioners goeth out of that shire and dio- 
cese unto them beyond the seas. As to Mr. Stapleton, who, being excoin- 
municated by the Bishop, did fly and avoid the realm, these men have his 
goods and send him money for them. 

“ In the church of Ai-undel certain altars do stand yet still to the offence 
of the godl}' which murmur and speak much against the same. 

“ They have yet in £he diocese in many places thereof images hidden and 
othor Popish ornaments, ready to set up the mass again within 2-1 h<«ira’ 
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The bishops, who were sure of Elizabeth’s coimte- 
nance in persecuting Puritans, could not trust to be sup- 
ported if they meddled with the other side ; and it was 
not till her present alarm that the Queen was roused 
to a conviction that she could no longer halt safely 
between two opinions. 

In the neighbourhood of London the Commission 
was not ill received, A few magistrates here and 
there hesitated at the bond from “ scru]>nlosity of con- 
science,” but all were ready to give securities for their 
allegiance, and to renew their oaths to the (^ueen “ as 
their lawful sovereign.” 

The experiment was far more critical in the North- 
ern Counties, where the mere rumour of the intention 
was so much fresh fuel on the hre. There, in their 
unanimity of opposition, the people v^ere unconscious 
of the strength of Protestantism elsewhere, and they 
despised as well as hated it. 

Doctor Morton, after the breaking up of the assem- 
bly at Topeliff, travelled rapidly about the country to 
ascertain the general feeling on the dijfSculty which 

vraming, as in the town of Battle and in the parish, of Lindefleld, where 
they be yet veiy blind and superstitious. 

“ In the town of Battle, where a preacher doth come and speak anything 
against the Pope’s doctrine, they will not abide, but get them out of the 
church. 

“ In niaiiy places they keep yet their chalices, looking to have mass again, 
whereas they were commanded to turn them into communion cups after out 
fashion, keeping yet wedght for weight. Some parishes feign that their 
chalices were stolen away, and therefore they ministered in glasses and 
profane goblets. 

“ In many places the people cannot yet say their commandments, and in 
some not the articles of tlieir belief. 

“ In die cathedral church of Chichester there be very few preachers resi- 
dent— of thirty-one prebendaries scarcely four or five. 

“ Few of the aldermen of Chichester be of a good religion, but are ve- 
hemently suspected to favour the Pope's doctrine ; ami yet they be justices 
of the peace.” ~ MSS. Doimstk, Halls Hmtse. 

von. IX. 35 
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had risen. He had been, or professed to have been, 
in other parts of the island as well, and to have learnt 
the universal sentiments of the English nation. On 
his return old Norton and many others again rei)aired 
to the Earl of Northumberland, They had gone- so 
far, tiieysaid, that they could not go back, and they 
must either rise or “ fly the realm.” “ It would be a 
great discredit to leave off so godly an enterprise ; all 
England was looking to see what they would do, and 
would as-sist when the first blow was struck.” ^ Morton 
followed to the same purpose. As to the excommuni- 
cation, he said they ought rather to prevent it than 
wait for it : unless the govei’nment was changed the 
Pope would proceed with the censures, and then not: 
only their souls would be in danger, but the indepen- 
dence of England might be lost also.^ He implored 

1 Northumberland’s confession : Bwder MSS, 

2 “ Doctor Morton said tiiat the Christian princes, through the Pope’s 
persuasion, would seek to subvert us if we did not seek to reform it with- 
in ourselves; atlirmhig that he had travelled through the most part of 
England, and did find the most part of the common people much inclined 
thereto if so be that any one would begin to take the enterprise in hand.” 
Francis Norton to Leicester and Cecil: Flanders MSS., Bolls Mouse. 

With the laudable desire of simplifying the study of the M,SS. in the 
Record Office, the keepers have divided them into groups accoi’ding to the 
country to which tliey are supposed to refer. In illustration of the utility 
of this arrangement, the student of the histoiy of the Northern Rebellion 
must look first in the collection called the Border Papers, because the action 
lay chiefly in Yorkshire and Northumberland. When the movement surges 
across tlie Tweed the traces in the Border Papers are lost, and he must 
turn to the series for Scotland. To fill out his picture he must refer to a 
separate collection, supposed to be devoted to the Queen of Scots. For the 
Dpinioiis so supremely important of the English ministers he must look to 
their coiTespondeneo under the head of Ireland, Germany, France, or 
Italy. The confessions of the import.mt prisoners are in the Domestic 
Papers, because they were tried in London; and the account of the same 
icenes given for instance by Francis Norton is to be found in tie Flanders 
Papers, because he escaped to (he Duke of Alva. The general result has 
been hitherto hopeless confusion; the classification however is now to some 
extent lectified in the calendars of the Master of the Rolls. 
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then to delay n } longer, but to take arms at once for 
their country, their Saviour, and their church. The 
Duke ofNurfofk had failed them, but they were happy 
in the loss of his support. With Norfolk for an ally 
they could have risen only for the settlement of the 
succession ; they could now touch the lieart of every 
Christiau Englishman by declaring themselves the de- 
fenders of tlie ancient faith. ^ 

The priest's eloquence was not jcntirely successful. 
The temper of the south of England was known only 
“ upon conjectures,” Northnmherland wrote to various 
friends, but “ was answered with such coldness as 
inisHked him.” ^ In the autumn fairs in Yorkshire, 
men formed and gathered in knots and groups, and 
the air was full of uneasy “ expectations of change.” 
Still nothing was doiiC. Lord Derby, among others, 
was ominously silent, which, as Northumberland said^ 
“ greatly discouraged him.” The Queen of Scots and 
Don Guerau equally recommended quiet. 

Meanwhile Lord Sussex, who was established at 
York as President of the Council, was anxiously watch- 
ing the condition of the Northern districts. As a 
friend of Norfolk, Sussex had been counted upon by 
the Confederates as likely to be favourable to them. 
In their altered position they were less able to tell what 
to expect from him. At the beginning of October he 
invited the Earls of Northumberland and Westmore- 
land to York, to give him tfre benefit of their advice. 
Wishing to feel his temper they immediately eom- 

1 “ Our first pur]50se was the establishment of the succession. Since the 
apprehension of the Duke of Norfolk the setting up of religion, meaning 
Papistrv, is our purpose.” — Declaraticn of George Tongue, November 8: 
Border~3fSS. 

s Northumberland’s confession : MS. Ibid, 


plied ; ^ and they found at once that he had not tlie 
slightest disposition towards disloyalty. The Norfolk 
marriage was talked over. They both assured him 
“ that they would never stand to any matters that 
should be to her Majesty’s displeasure or against her 
surety ; and Sussex believed them and allowed tlicm 
to return to their houses. Reports reached him after- 
wards that they had -taken arrns^ and that the country 
was up ; but he ascertained that their stables were 
more than usually empty, that tliere were no signs of 
preparation in their establishments, and that at least 
for the present no danger was to be apprehended. He 
had a narrow escape of falling a victim to his confi- 
dence. Assured of the popular feeling on their side, 
the Earls believed that if they could seize York and 
make themselves masters of the local government, Lord 
Derby and the other waverers would no longer hesitate 
to join them. It was proposed that Northumberland 
with a few hundred horse should make a sudden dart 
upon the city some Sunday morning, lie concealed in 
the woods till the bell “ left knolling for sermon,” and 
then ride in, stop the doors of the cathedral, and take 
President and Council prisoners. “ Treason,” how- 
ever, had a terrible sound to an English nobleman. 
They reflected “ that the thing might cause blood- 
shed,” and so “ passed it over ; ” ^ waiting till circum- 
stances came to their assistance and decided their 
course for them. 

Their names were often mentioned in the examina- 
tions which followed on Norfolk’s arrest ; and it .-ramo 
out tliat they had been in correspondence witli Don 

1 Sussex to Sir George Bowes, October 9 : Memyrials of tjie Eebel ‘-toa 9 
1669. 

L S Sussex to the Queen, October 30 ; Border MSS. 

* Northumberland’s confession: ilfiS. Ibid. 
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Guerau. The Queen required their presence in Lon- 
don, and though Sussex doubted the prudence of send- 
ing for tlieni till the winter was further advanced, 
Elizabeth was peremptory, and insisted that they 
should come to her without delay. 

The two noblemen whose names were to acquire a 
brief distinction were by position and family the heredi- 
tary leaders of the North — it may be said the heredi- 
tary chiefs of English revolution. Northumberland 
was the descendant of the great Earl who had given 
the throne to tlie Hozise of Lancaster, His father. Sir 
Thomas Percy, liad been attainted and executed after 
the Pilgrimage of Grace, but the confiscated estates 
were restored to the old house by Queen Mary, and 
the young Earl had come back to his inheritance 
amidst the passionate enthusiasm of a people to whom 
the Percies had been more than their sovereign. 

The Earl of Westmoreland was the head of the great 
House of Neville, from a younger branch of wdiich had 
sprung Warwick the King-maker. He was the great- 
grandson of Stafford Duke of Buckingham, He had 
married a sister of the Duke of Norfolk. No shield in 
England shelved prouder quarterings, and no family 
had played a grander part in the feudal era of Eng- 
land. 

Had the personal character of either earl been equal 
to tbeir liueage, they too might have changed a dy- 
nasty, and it wavs wdtb no unreasonable misgivings that 
Sussex prepared to obey his mistress’s commands. 
There w'as not a single nobleman in the North on 
whom he felt that lie could rely. The Earl of Cum- 
berland wms “ a crazed man,” and his tenants were 
under the leadership of Leonard Daci’es, w'lio had 
married his sister. The Earl of Derby, though said 
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to be “ soft,” was a Catholic at heart, and “ the five 
lords ” were genei’allj spoken of as likely, if not 
certain, to support each other. 

The Queen’s orders found the Earls at Raby. 

Westmoreland at once refused to obey. 

“ Evil rumours,” he said, “ had been spread 
abroad about him and carried to the Court. He did not 
care to trust himself away from his friends; ” i and as 
an intimation that he did not intend to be taken with- 
out resistiince, he reviewed his retainers under arins.^ 
Northumberland varied his answer by saying that he 
was busy and for the present could piot comply, but he 
returned to Topeliff “ determined not to rise,” and 
meaning, or believing that ho meant, to go up to Lon- 
don in the winter.*^ 

Sir George Bowes, however, sent word to Sussex 
that mischief was gathering; and Sussex, terrified at 
his own weakness, wrote to Elizabeth to say that, 
although he would “ do his part ” if she required him 
to take the Earls prisoners, he recommended her to 
overlook their disobedience, and “ call them home to 
her favour. ” ^ He was disinclined to Cecil and Cecil’s 
policy. He prefeimed the old order of things to the 
new. Like the rest of the old Peers, lie wa.s in favour 
of the Queen of Scots’ succession ; and without a dis- 
loyal thought, he sympathised, to some extent at least 
with the Earls’ dissatisfaction. 

To compose matters if possible before receiving fur- 
ther positive directions, he sent his secretary to Top- 
cliff to persuade Northumberland to go to the Queen 

1 Sussex to the Queen, November S 

s November 6. 

* Confession of Thf mas Bishop; 

< Sussex to the Queen, Novembers; Sussex to Cecil, same date: M8K 
Bord&r. 
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at once. Northumberland answered that he had “ not 
been well used,” made manj objections, but “ in the 
end ” seemed to yield, and promised to prepare for his 
journey. It appeared, however, that Catholic hopes 
and Catliolic fanaticism had been stirred too deep]3\ 
Tliere was a natural fear that the Queen had dis- 
covered the wliole plot, and the Countess Anne ^ was 
made of harder stuff than her husband. Tlie secretary 
was detained at Topcliff for some hours while his 
horses were resting ; at midnight ^ a message came to 
bid him haste away or it would be the worse for him ; 
while a servant, who had come ])robahly no fartlier 
than from the Countess’s apartment, woke Northum- 
berland from his first sleep with the news that, 
“ within an hour Sir Oswald Wolstrop would be upon 
him to carry him muffled to Elizabeth.” The Earl 
sprang from his bed, ordered Ins horses to be saddled, 
the bridge over the Swale to be broken, and tlie church 
bells to be rung backwards. The jangled sound broke 
on the ears of Sussex’s emissary as he rode out of the 
town. His guide, when he asked what it meant, 
“ sighed, and answered, he was afraid it was to raise 
the country.” ^ 

Tile cry was out that “ the Pope had summoned 
England once ; he was about to summon it again, and 
then it would be lawful to rise against the Queen, for 
the Pope was liead of the Church.” ^ By the morning 
bodies of armed men were seen streaming from all 
points upon the road to Raby. Northumberland him- 
self, old Norton and his sons. Captain Reed, who had 

1 Daughter of Somerset Earl of Worcester and nieee of Lord Montague 

2 November 9. 

8 Sussex to the (iiieeii, November 10: MSS. Border, 

* Evans to the Council, November 8: JlfS. Ibid. 
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commanded the Bolton guard, with twenty of his har- 
quebuRsmen, Markinfieid, Swinburn, and a hundred 
other gentlemen, made their way to tlie Earl of West- 
moreland. The country was covered with flying peas- 
ants, driving their cattle before them for fear of plun- 
der, and with scattered bands of insurgents who were 
seeking for arms. Irresolute still, Northumberland 
had meant to go first to Alnwick whatever else might 
follow. Before he left Topeliff he addressed a few 
weak words to Elizabeth, “protesting that he never 
intended any disloyal act towards her ; ” begging lier 
of her mercy to take compassion of his miserable state 
and condition,” to listen to no false reports of him, and 
“to send him some comfort, that he might repair to 
her presence.” ^ But he was drawn with the rest to 
Raby, where he and they were to decide whether they 
would fight, or fly, or submit. There, two days after, 
at a general council, the question was once more dis- 
cussed. They were all uncertain ; the Nortons weio 
divided among themselves, Northumberland and Swin- 
burn were inclining to make for Flanders, and there 
was no resolution anywhere. They had all but broken 
up, and “ departed, every man to provide for himself,” 
when Lady Westmoreland, Lord Surrey’s daughter, 
threw herself among them, “ weeping bitterly,” and 
crying “ that they and their country were shamed for 
ever, and that they would seek holes to creep into.” 
The lady’s courage put spirit into the men. There 
was still one more chance : while they were debating, 
a pursuivant came from Sussex requiring the Earls, for 
the last time, to return to theii* allegiance. If they 
were falsely accused to the Queen, Sussex said that 

1 Northumberland to the Queen, November l-t {sic): Border MSR 
The date is obviously wrong- The Earl left Topdiff on the 10th. 
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their friends would stand by them. If they had 
slipped, their friends w'-ould intercede for them,” ^ 
But it was now too late. Northumberland proposed to 
go on to Alnwick, raise his people there, and join the 
otliers on the Tyne; but the Nortons and the other 
gentlemen would not allow him to leave them. The 
]3ursuivant was detained till he could carry back a 
fuller answer than could be expressed in words ; and 
at four o’clock the following afterrumn, Sunday, the 
14th of November, as the twilight was darkening, 
Northumberland, "Westmoreland, Sir Christ ofer and 
Sir Cuthbert Neville, and old Richard Norton entered 
the city of Durham. With sixty followers armed to 
the teeth behind them, they strode into the cathedral ; 
Norton, with a massive gold crucifix hanging from his 
neck, and carrying the old banner of the Pilgrimage, 
the cross and streamers and the five wounds. They 
“ overthrew the communion board ; ” they tore the 
English bible and prayerbook to pieces, the ancient 
altar was taken from a rubbish heap where it had been 
thrown, and solemnly replaced, and the holy water 
vessel was restored at the west door ; and then, amidst 
tears, embraces, prayers, and thanksgivings, the organ 
pealed out, the candles and torches were lighted, and 
mass was said once more in the long-desecrated aisles. 

“Tell your muvster what you have seen,” Northum- 
berland said to the messenger, when it was over. 
“ Bid him use no further persuasions ; our lives are in 
danger, and if we are to lose them, w'e will lose them 
in the field.” ^ 

The first step once ventured there was no more hesi- 
tation. On Monday morning they moved south, tc 

1 Sussex to the Earls, November 13; Memorials of tlieRtbeUlm, 

3 Sussex to Elizabeth, November 15: MSS, Border. 


Darlington, gathering force like a sno-whall, and with 
herald’s voice and written proclamation, at cross road 
and village green, in town hall and pulpit, they made 
known their intentions to the world, and appealed to 
the religious conscience of the people. “ They in- 
tended no hurt to the Queen’s Majesty nor her good 
subjects,” they said ; “ but inasmuch as the order of 
things in the Church and matters of religion were set 
forth and used contrary to the ancient and Catholic 
faith, their purpose was to reduce all the said causes 
of religion to the ancient custom and usage, and 
therein they desired all good people to take their 
part.” ^ Sussex could do nothing to arrest the move- 
ment. He sent out a Commission to assemble the 
“force of the shire;” but if it came together he 
feared that it would be more likely to go over to the 
rebels than fight for the Queen ; could he trust the 
levies otherwise, he had no money to pay them with ; 
and Yorkshiremen, as Sir George Bowes had to warn 
him, would never serve without wages.” ^ Slow, per- 

1 Proclamation of the Earls, November 15: Memorials of ihe Rebel- 
lion. The form was afterwards slightly varied, running thust — “ We, 
the Earls of Northumberland and Westmoreland, the Queen’s true and 
faithful subjects, to all tl»e same of tlie old lioman Catholic faith. Know 
ye that we with many others well disposed, as well of the nobility as others, 
have promised our faith to the furtherance of this sure good meaning. 
Foiasmuch as divers disordered and ill-dLsposed persons about tho Qneen’s 
Majesty have by their crafty and subtle dealing, to advance themselves, 
overthrown in the rpalm the true and Catholic religion, and by tlie same 
abuseth the Queen, dislitinoareth the realm, and now lastly seekcth to pro- 
cure the destruction of the nobility: We, therefore, have gathered ourselves 
together to resist force by force, and rather by the help of Cod and of you 
good people, to reduce these things amiss, with the restoring of all ancient 
customs and liberties to God and this noble Kealm. And lastly, if wo 
shall not do it ourselves, we might be reformed by strangers, to the great 
hazard of the .state of this our country, whereunto we are all bound. God 
save the Queen.” — Proclamation of the Earls, November 19 : MS 8 
Border, 

2 Bowes to Sussex, November XT. 
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plexed, irresolute, the same at York as lie had been si::? 
years before in his unlucky command in Ireland, Sus- 
sex could see nothino; but the uselessness of resistance, 
and recommended Elizabeth to come to terms, if ])os- 
sible, with the insurgent leaders. “ If the rebels ])re- 
pare to fight,” he wrote, “ they will make religion their 
ground ; and wliat force tliey may have in that cause, 
and how faintly the most part of the country that go 
with me will fight against tliat cause, and what treastm 
may be wrought amongst mine own force for that 
cause, I know not. But truly, and upon my duty to 
your Majesty, I have great cause to doubt much of 
every of them, and so I do indeed. Your Majb’sty 
must consider whether it shall be greater surety for 
you to pardon these Earls their part taken and their 
offences past, to call them to attend at yonr Court, 
where you may he sure from any practice, and this 
winter to purge this country and the other parts of the 
realm of the ill affected ; and so to avoid the danger 
of foreign aid and make all sure at home ; or else to 
hazard battle against desperate men, with soldiers that 
fight against their conscience. 

“ If it come to the fight, either God shall give you 
the victory, or if any man will stand with me, yon 
shall find my carcase on the ground, whatever the rest 
of my company do ; for besides my duty to your Maj- 
esty, I will for my conscience’ sake spend all my lives, 
if I had a thousand, against all the world that shall 
draw s\vord against our religion ; but I find all the 
wisest Protestants affected that you should offer mercy 
before you try the sword.” ^ : 

The Earls Tinderstood thoroughly that for the time 
the game was in their hands. They advanced straight 
1 Sussex to tJie Queen, IToveiaber 15; MSS^ Bmde,r 
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and steadily southwards, their numbers varying or va- 
riously reported as from eight to fifteen thousand, 
among whom were two thousand horse well armed and 
appointed. The only regular troops in the Presidency 
w'ere on the Border, in garrison at Berwick or Carlisle, 
or in the Middle Marches witli Sir John Foster. 
Both Sussex and Cecil wrote pressingly that some of 
these soldiers should be sent to York ; but they could 
not be spared from their posts. The Earl of Murray 
had proposed in August to set the Scotch Border in 
order. It will be remembered that Elizabeth, just 
then in pique at Murray for refusing to receive back 
his sister, had ordered the Wardens, if the Regent 
molested any gentlemen inclined to Mary Stuart, to re- 
ceive and protect them. The Kers and* the Scotts were 
thus left undisturbed, and “ the Earls had so practised 
with them that the Wardens had more need of men 
themselves than were able to spare any to send else- 
where ; ^ Northumberland had been in communica- 
tion through the autumn “ ■with all the dangerous lords 
and gentlemen ” between Forth and Tweed ; the pow- 
der-train of the general conspiracy had been laid 
throughout the island wherever Mary Stuart had a 
fnend. 

Sir George Bowes flung himself into Barncastle, 
with a few score servants and followers. Lord Darcy 
held Pomfret, and trusted faintly that if the Queen 
would send him money he might be able to stop the 
passage over the Don, But there was no foree any- 
where wLich could meet the rebels in the field. On 
the 19th they vrere at Ripon, on the 20th at Knares- 
borough and Bon*owbridge, on the 23d they had 
passed York. Their main body was at Wetherby and 
1 Foster to Bowes, JTovetnber 26; Afemonak of the JMvilion. 
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Tadcaster, tlieir advanced horse were far down across 
the Ouse.i The barns were full, the farm-yards well 
stocked ; the cattle which liad fattened in the summer 
were not yet fallen olf in flesh, and food was abundant. 
They moved on at leisure, intending to make first for 
Tutbury and release the Queen of Scots, and then 
eitlier advance to London or wait for a corresponding 
movement in the South. To make the ground sure 
and to open a port through wliicli the expected suc- 
cours could reach them from Alva, by a side move- 
ment they secured Hartlepool. They sent letters to 
every person of rank whom they expected to find on 
their side. Misinterpreting the inaction of Sussex, 
they supposed lljat he was waiting only for the plea 
of constraint to join their party. They had avoided 
York on their advance to prevent a collision, and they 
wrote to beg him to make common cause with them.^ 
To Lord Derby they wrote saying that, “ because he 
was wise they needed not persuade with him ” of the 
necessity of their rising ; they knew “ his zeal for 
God’s true religion they knew “ his care for con- 
serving the ancient nobility ; ” they trusted that he 
would lose no time in joining his forces to theirs:'^ 
while to commit before the world the other noblemen 
wlio they believed to be with them in heart, they set 
out a manifesto, relating as much as suited their pur- 
pose of the proceedings of the Council during the past 
year. “ The succession to the crown was dangerously 
and uncertainly depending through the many pre- 
tended titles.” “For the avoiding of bloodshed and 
other subversions of the Commonwealth,” the Duke 

1 Sussex U) the Qviera, Novomlwr 24: IfSS. 

2 Same to the same, N'ovembcr 20 : 4/S. Ibid. 

8 The Earls of Northumberland and Westmoreland to the Earl of Deiby, 
November 27 : Burghley Papers, Vol. I, 
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of Norfolk, the Earls of Arundel and Pembroke, with 
divers others of the old nobility, had determined to 
make known and understood of all persons to whom 
the right did indeed appertain. “ This their good and 
honourable purpose had been prevented by certain 
common enemies to the realm, near about the Queen’s 
person.” They were themselves in danger from “ sin- 
ister devices ” which could only be avoided by the 
sword. They had therefore taken arms and committed 
themselves and their cause to Almighty God.^ 

The next step was to secure Mary Stuart. Their 
advanced camp was little more than fifty miles from 
Tutbury. Lord Northumberland proposed to go for- 
ward suddenly and rapidly with a small party. Lorcl 
Wharton and two of the Lowthers agreed to join him 
either on the road or at Burton or Tutbury, and so 
they hoped to carry the castle by surprise.^ 

Happily before the enterprise could be executed the 
Queen of Scots was beyond their leach. When the 

1 Manifesto of the Earls: Burghley Papers, Vol. I. Northumberland 
had great hopes from this manifesto, as ■well as from the previous proclama- 
tion. “ Our assembly,” he said, “ was for refonnation of religion and pres- 
ervation of the second person, the Queen of Scots, the right heir, if want 
should be of the issue of her Majesty’s body. Which two causes I made 
full account were greatly pursued by the most part of the noblemen within 
the realm, and especially for God’s true religion. Yea, I was in hope both 
the Earl of Leicester and my Lord of Burghley had been ble.ssed with some 
godly inspiration by this time of day to have discerned cheese from chalk, 
the matter being so evidently discovered by tiie learned Divines of our 
time.” — Confession of the Karl of Northumberland: Border MBS. 

2 “ For that you write that the enterprise of the chief purpose is reso- 
lutely upon the Earl of Northumberland to be attempted and that the en- 
terprisers are desirous of my company, — this I oiler, that appoint mo a 
day and I will meet with four good horses at Burton or Tutbury, there to 
perform with the loremost man or else to die. And to the furtherance 
tliereof the Lord Wharton and my brother will join. For coming to you 
upon an hour’s warning with their whole power it is not possible, but they 
will not fail to ivin with you in passing. Let nothing persuade you but 
that the Imrd Wharton and Richard Lowther are and will be always with 
von,” Lowther to the Earl of Westmoreland: d/iS, Ibid. 
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news that the Earls had idsen came first to London, 
Elizabeth failed to comprehend the meaning of tlie 
danger. She could not believe that an insurrection 
on such a scale could liave started suddenly out of the 
ground. She distrusted Sussex’s judgment and half 
distrusted his loyalty. She insisted that he could 
have put down the disturbance at the first moment 
had he cared to do so, and she resented and seemed 
chiefly concerned about the expense to which she 
would be exposed. “ The Earls,” she said, “ were 
old in blood but poor in force ; ” and, evidently un- 
conscious that a lost battle might be tlie loss of the 
realm, she declared that she would send down no par- 
dons, and Sussex must restore onler with tlie means 
already at his disposal.^ 

She wished to deceive herself, and she had those at 
her ear who were too ready to assist her. Leonard 
Dacres, when he separated from the Earls, after their 
disappointment about Norfolk, had returned to Lon- 
don. Either the Queen had sent for him as she sent 
for others, and lie had thought it prudent to comply, 
or, not expecting a rising, he had gone up on business 
of his own. To anticipate the arrest which lie had 
reason to look for, he sought and obtained an audience. 
With the address of which he was an accomplished 
master, he satisfied Elizabeth of his fidelity, which he 

1 Elizabeth did not realize that the Yorkshire levies could not be de- 
pended on. “ Good Mr. Secretary,” Sussex wrote in answer to Cecil, 
“ give advice that the sparing of a little money in the lieginning be not 
repented hereafter, and therefore send some goo<l force that ye may surely 
trust to in these parts. To be short with you, lie is a rare bird that by one 
means or other hath not some of his with the two Earls, or in las heart 
wishfcth not well to thecaii.se they pretend. Seeing what groweth in all 
the realm hy this matter, I wish heartily the Queen’s Majesty should quench 
the fire at the beginning, either by pardon or force; and if by force, then 
aot to trust these parts, lest by one foil taken much may be hazarded.’ 
— Sussex to Cecil, Noveuiber 20: d/h’S. jBortfcjv 
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assured her that he was only anxious to display in the 
field. The name of Dacres in the North was worth 
an army. 

The Queen listened graciously. Norfolk being now 
in disgrace, she promised Dacres favour in his suit for 
the estates, and lie went down to Nawortli with a for- 
mal commission to raise whatever force he could col- 
lect, and with instructions to join Lord Scrope at Car- 
lisle. Dacres, who was a far abler man than either of 
the Eaids, believed them to have made a foolish mis- 
take. He sent them word that if Scrope took the field, 
he would go with him “ till he came in sight of their 
powers,” and “ then set upon liim and overthrow 
him ; ” and this undoubtedly he meant to do, if the 
rebellion wore a complexion of success. But he had 
his own interests to look to also. He was not the man 
to commit himself to a falling cause j and he might 
well think he could do better service to religion and 
Mary Stuart if he could secure his peerage and his 
inheritance by remaining loyal. At all events, he had 
misled the Queen as to the force which she had to de- 
pend on. He had secured his friends time, and so far 
had given them their best chance of success.^ 

Eli'iSabeth’s other measures were not more effective. 
To save the cost of sending troops from London, Lord 
-Rutland, a boy of thirteen, was directed to call out the 
musters in Nottingliarnshire and put liimself at their 
head. Sir Ral])Ii Sadler and Tlioraas Cecil were or- 
dered down to take charge of liim, and to ’see espe- 
cially that the young Earl while on duty went dili- 
gently to church.^ Spies offered their services, wdiich 

1 Notes of the proceedings of Leonard Dacres, March 4, 1570 : MSS 
Border. Witheringtoii’s confession, .Tanuary 10: d/ /S'. Ibid. 

2 Qecii to Sadler, November 20 : Sadler Voi. 11. 
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were eagerly accepted. A Captain Stuliy volunteered 
to go among the insurgents, learn their secrets, divide 
and beti’ay tliem.^ A more dangerous person, who 
will be heard of again, Sir Robert Constable, under- 
took for a high bribe the same vvork.^ With such 
jirecautions as these the Queen imagined that the re- 
bellion could be safely encountered. The one sub- 
stantial precaution whicli she thought necessary was to 
join Lord Hunsdon in command with Sussex. 

Meanwhile Don Guerau believed that the long- 
wished-for time was come. The Earl of Southampton 
and Lord Montague sent to consult him whether they 
should call out the Catholics in their own counties, or 
cross the Channel and endeavour to bring back Alva 
with them.® The Ambassador declined to advise, and 
they did nothing ; but other gentlemen hurried over 
with the news of the rising ; though Philip had been 
cold, be bad left the Duke free to act if there was an 
opportunity; and so confident was Don Guerau that 
he would not allow the occasion to pass, that he sent 
word to the Earls that if they could but keep a single 
seaport open, they would have assistance in a fortnight. 
“Never,” he told Philip, “was there a fairer chance 
of punishing the men -who had so long insulted Spain, 
or of restoring tlie Catholic religion.” ^ 

All turned at that moment on the success of the 

1 Bedford to Sadler, November 21 ; Sadler Vol. II. 

2 Constable, was Westmoreland’s cousin; a man whose sympathy with 
the rebellion would bo accepted without Suspicion, and therefore the fittet 
for the purpose. .Ho wa.s grandson of Constable of Flamborougli, the 
friend of Askc, •who was executed after the Filgrimage of Grace. 

Ai “ Milord Montagu y el Condc de Southampton me enviaron adecir si 
les ac'Jiistyaba qne tomaseu las annas 6 pasasen a V“ Excellencia, y les 
dixe que no podia darles consejohastatener la orden convenieute paraello.” 
Don Gneraii to the Duke of Alva, December 1; MS, Smancas, 

* Don Guerau to I’liilip, November 20; MS, Ibid. 

VOL. IX. 34 
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adventure at Tutbury. Had the Queen of Scots 
reached the camp of the rebels, Southampton, Mon- 
tague, Morley, Worcester, in all likeliliood the Earl 
of Derby, would have immediately risen. Alva Inul 
a fleet already collected in Zealand with guns and 
powder on board ; and he was understood to be wait- 
ing only to hear that she was at liberty to launch then? 
upon England. If reports which reacdied Cecil spoke 
true, it was even arranged that the members of the 
infamous Blood Council would accompany the expe- 
dition to assist the Catholics in their expected re- 
venge ; ^ and La Mothe Feiielon congratulated himself 
that England was about to taste the same calamities 
which France bad been suffering for years through 
Engrisli intrigues.^ 

Fortunately for Elizabeth, Lord Hunsdon reached 
the North in time to remove her delusions. Ho was 
at Doncaster on tlje 20th of November, wdiere lie 
found that the rebels were in force between him and 
Sussex. Accompanied by Sadler he made his way to 
Hull, and thence he passed round at the rear of them 
to York, while ho sent back word that not a day was 
to be lost in sending troops from London, and that the 
Queen of Scots must be removed from Tutbnrv, or 
she would without doubt be carried off'.® 

1 “ Le Due (VAlva a eu entendemont avecqites quolqu’uuss Soigiieur'i 
rt’Angleterrii, ct il les a proniis assistance a I’encoiitre de la Keyne et la 
religion, pour quelle tin ledict Due avoit faict apprester en Holland et Zee- 
land corfuin nonibn; do navires, les quellcs sont deja eqnippoz ct grande 
preravation du bciiuconp de grande artillerie y snnt amenez. L’ung de -es 
111!! est()i( ai>pointi; pour y venir avecques itiig nonibre de guns jusipies a 
quelque liavre an pais de, Norfolk, eiitrn lesqnelles ustoient qoelques IN- 
pagnolz conscilleiii's appointuz ii svavoir la conseiile de Sang, eoiiune ils 
sont an I’ais Bas lnquinitcur.=i tpii aurcfiuut faict detestrlile-; ct horribles 

punitions ot dechirations du ]»euple.” -to Cecil, December 8. From 

Brussels; i/N'S. Hatfkbl. 

3 La Motile an Roy, Novevnber 25 ; Vol. IT. 

* “Xlie Earls intend to go llirough withal- Their moaning is to taka 
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Shrewsbury had received a similar warning and 
made such preparations for his defence as circum- 
stances allowed. Huntingdon, who was at no great 
distance, rejoined him at his own request. If the 
castle was attacked in force, they felt both of them 
that it could not be held, but it would stand a siege 
for a day or two, and they took precautions not to be 
surprised. A mountetl guard patrolled the woods at 
niglit, and the Queen of Scots herself was carefully 
kept in sight. She had affected illness and had de- 
sired to bo alone ; but Slirewsbury by this time under- 
stood lier and felt more suspicion than alarm. 

So matters stood with them when Westmoreland 
was arranging his plans for her rescue. Anotlier day 
or night would have seen the attempt made, for tlie 
Earls knew how much depended on it; but, on the 
23d of November, a courier dashed in from London 
with an order for the Queen of Scots’ instant removal 
to Coventry. It was a delicate matter to take her 
anywhere. “ The more she was seen and acquainted 
with, the greater the danger.” The commission, too, 
had been sent to Huntingdon alone, and Shrewsbury’s 
pride was again wounded at the seeming distrust. He 
refused to leave his charge, irritating Huntingdon hy 
implying a doubt that the Queen of Scots’ life would 
not be safe with him. In this humour they got to 
horse together, took their prisoner between them, with 
a mounted escort of four hundred men, and so made 
their best speed to Warwickshire. They rode int(‘ 
Coventry “ at night, to avoid the fond gaze and con- 
fluence of the people.” They had been ordered to 

the Scottish Queen, and therefore, for God’s sake, let her not remain -whera 
she is, for their greatest force are horsemen." — Hunsdon to Cecil, Novem- 
ber ?.0 : MSS. Bonhr. 
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prevent Maiy Stuart from being seen or spoken to, 
but their precautions were useless. No preparations 
had been made to receive them, and tliey were obliged 
to take her to an inn too small to admit more than her 
personal attendants, and too ])ublic to enable them to 
seclude her from sight. At Coventry, as 
everywhere else, she found a mysterious 
body of friends devoted lieart and soul to lier, and 
“ down the town with full ])owt‘rs to 

practise.” Shrewsbury continued cold, distant, and 
resentful ; ^ and Huntingdon, who found the contents 
of liis most secret des])atches were in some w'ay carried 
to her ears, could not but feel a wish that she was safe 
in Nottingham Castle rather than in an open town, 
especially as he knew that dangerous influences -were 
at work upon Elizabeth and doubted how far she would 
resist them.^ 

He had. good reason for uneasiness. Norfolk, more 
than ever uneasy at his imprisonment, when the revo- 
lution seemed likely to be accomplished and the fruits 
of it snatched A*om liimself, plied Elizabeth with pas- 
sionate entreaties for forgiveness. He professed a 
horror at “the enterprise of the rebel Earls.” For 
himself, he swore that he “ had never dealt with them, 
either for i-eligion, title, or succession,” and that he 
had never entertained an nndutiful thought towards 
herself.® At the same time he was endeavouring with 

1 Huntinsclou to Cecil. 

2 ‘‘ 1 iini sorry to u»(!er.stand such olycction.s as you write be many times 
made aK'ainst {?uO(l counsels given bj' true-alleeted councillor.s. (iod amend 
tliat fault wlleresot;ve^it be, or etse our country and sovereign shall taste, I 
’car, of sharper storms from the North, or peril aps from some other coast, 
than doth yet blow- God give all councillors such hearts as in tlicir coim- 
Bcls they may unfeigriedly in simplicity ami truth seek lii.s glory, o«i 
eountry’s weal, and Sovereignts surety. December t» ” ; MSS. IlutjielJ 

8 Norfolk to Elizabetli, December 5; Burgbley Paptrs, Vol. I. 
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vows and promises to reestablish himself in the affec- 
tions of Mary Stuart, and she in turn was bewitching 
iiim with assurances of eternal fidelity, declaring lier- 
self ^ to be waiting only for his directions, careless of 
dangers, and ready, if he could extricate himself, to 
slip through the hands of her own keepers. 

While the two principals were thus engaged, the 
Bishop of Ross was besieging Leicester, and through 
Leicester the ears of Elizabeth. The Bishop of Ross, 
with every fibre of tlie conspiracy in his hands, could 
carry to the Council the smoothest aspect of innocence. 
He could affect to grieve over the disturbances which 
he had himself assisted to kindle, and wind up with a 
lamentation over the dangers of his mistress, and en- 
treat that she might be allowed to fly from the storms 
which were threatening to overwhelm her. His mis- 
tress, he said, had preferred the friendship of .the 
Queen of England to that of the “ most puissant of 
Princes.” She had chosen her out and clung to her 
as the sole support of her misfortunes ; her Majesty 
should return love for love and let her go.^ 

Elizabeth’s suspicions of the Queen of Scots had 

1 “ When j^ou say to me you will he to me as I will, then you shall re- 
main mine own good Lord, as 3'ou subscribed once with God’s grace, and I 
will remain yours faithfull.v. Neither weal nor woe shall remove me from 
you if .vou cast me not awa.y.” — Maty Stuart to Norfolk, December: La- 
banotr,Vol. 111. 

2 “ Let her Majestj' remember,” he wrote to Leicester, “what groat com- 
mendations and immortal fame manj’ kings and princes have purchased 
Ibr themselves I'or benefit, aid, and support bestowed on other princes being 
in like distress. Abraham delivered his brother Lot. C\tus set free the 
Jews from their eaptivitv. Evil Merodach delivered Joaoliim King of 
Judah forth of prison. The Romans restored Masini.«sa King of Numidia, 
and did not noble Cordela (sic) set up again in the nnml throne of Britain 
iier father, driven from thence by his two other unkind and unnatural 
daughters ? Woidd not her MajesW in like manner have pity on one who 
was at once her si.ster, daughter, friend?” — The Bishop of Ross to Leieee* 
tor, November 28 ; Jf(Sf£i. (2«ee» of jScots. 
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happily been stirred too deeply, and neither the advice 
of fools or traitors, nor Norfolk’s mendacity, nor the 
eloquence of the Bishop of Ross, could cluirin her now 
into a false security. 

Meantime the Earls had missed their chance and 
had lost the game in missing it. Mary Stuart once 
beyond their reach, there was no longer any fear from 
Alva. The Southern noblemen let the time for action 
go by, and the rebel Earls, after waiting three days 
about Tadcaster, turned back upon their steps. They 
had expected that all England would rise to meet 
them. The universal tranquillity was not disturbed. 
The Earl of Dei’by, instead of rising, forwarded to 
Eliaabetli the letters with which they had tempted his 
loyalty, Montague and Southampton waited for Alva, 
and Alva would not move till Mary Stuart was free. 
They had no money ; tlie road to London w'as open, 
but they were unwilling to irritate the people by ^feed- 
ing their men upon plunder ; and even could they 
reach London, they doubted their power to cany it by 
a coup de main., and to besiege it would be beyond 
their power. Like tlie Pilgrims of Grace, they halted 
in their first success, and in halting lost all.^ 

Their plan was now to hold the north of Yorkshire, 
Durham, and Northumberland, and wait to be at- 
tacked. Tliey thought of assaulting York, hut they 
doubted whether they could take it without guns. 
There would be danger to their friends in the town, 
and thougli Westmoreland, who saw more clearly tlian 
the others the necessity of doing sometliing impor- 
tant, was in favour of the attempt, he was alone in his 
opinion.^ 

y La Mothe, December 27 : Vot. II. 

* Bishop's confession : MSS. ffaijield. Confession of Christofer SToxton 
MSS. Domestic, Jtolk Home. 
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Lord Sussex had deserved more credit than he was 
likely to receive. His brother. Sir Egremont Rad- 
clifFe, had joined the insurgent army, giving a show of 
colour to the Queen’s suspicions. But when llunsdon 
and Sadler arrived they found that he had done as 
much as he could in prudence have ventured. He 
had collected within the walls almost three thousand 
men. He had not led them against the rebels because 
“ they wished better to the enemy’s cause than to the 
Queen’s.” But as Elizabeth believed that he had 
been wilfully inactive, Sadler ventured to tell her 
“that there were not ten gentlemen in Yorkshire that 
did allow her proceedings in the cause of religion.” 
“ When one member of a family was with Sussex, 
another was with the Earls.” ^ “ The cause was great 
and dangerous,” and Sussex had done loyally and 
wisely in refusing to risk a battle. If only their own 
lives were at stake, both he himself and Hunsdon and 
Sussex would try their fortunes, even “ with the un- 
trusty soldiers they had ; ” but “ should they receive 
one overthrow the sequel would be so dangerous as it 
was better for the Queen to spend a great deal of 
treasure than they should give that adventure.” ^ 

Sussex, therefore, had acted well and wisely in sit- 
ting still behind the walls of York. .Had the Queen 
of Scots been released his caution would have availed 
him little ; the war would have rolled south and have 
left him behind : but it was necessary to risk some- 
thing, and events Avorked for liim. Money came in at 
last, though in small quantities and grudgingly given. 
The soldiers in the city were paid up and grew better 
tempered. “ The discreet began to^mislike the insur- 

1 Sadler to Cecil, December 0: Sadler Papers, Vol. 11. 

2 Same to the same, December 3: Border MSS. 
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rectioii,” “ the wealthy to be afraid of spoil.” At tlie. 
first stir “ there were few or none of tlie citizens that 
were not more addicted to the rebels than to tlie 
Queen,” and there was not a cannon or a cartridge in 
the town. Sussex kept them all quiet, brouglit guns 
and powder up from Hull, tlirew up bulwarks, did 
everything better than could have been expected from 
liis first fears and his commonplace character. Huns- 
don was able to say, “that if Sussex’s diligence and 
carefulness had not been great, her Majesty had nei- 
ther had York nor Yorkshire any longer at her devo- 
tion : he wished to God her Majesty knew all liis 
doings : she would know how good a subject slie 
had.”i 

By this time the Court was thoroughly alarmed, ami 
a Southern force was on the move. Lord Pembroke 
replied to the Earls’ manifesto w'ith disclaiming all 
sympathy with them or their object. He bad ever 
been a true subject, be said, and he did not mean in 
his old age to spot liis former life witli disloyalty. He 
declared himself ready and willing to serve anywhere 
and against any enemy.® With graceful confidence 
the Queen accepted Pembroke’s services, and named 
him at once general of an army of reserve which was 
to assemble at Windsor.^ Southampton and Monta- 
gue, partly perhaps in fear, partly Avith worse inten- 
tions, made an effort to escape abroad. They had 
sailed, but were driven back by a storm. The Queen 

1 Hunsclon to Cecil, November 20: AfiSS. 

2 Pembroke to the Queen, Ileeember 5; Burgliley Papers, Yol. I. 

8 “ The Queen will have an army here of 15,000 men by the 10th of 
December, whereof the Lord Pembroke sliall be general.” — Cecil to Sad 
»0r: Sadler Papers, Vol. 11. It was to be composed of levie.s from Essex 
Kent, Sussex, Hants, Oxfordshire, Bedfordshire, Wilts, and Somerset.— 
ii£SS. i)oi»e«h‘c, November, 1569. 
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heard of it : to disarm treason hy not atfecting to see 
it, she gave Montague the command of the south 
coast, and joined Lord Bedford in commission -with 
him, as a security against Ins betraying ins trustd By 
these and similar measures the insnrrectionai*y spirit 
was subdued everywhere but in the Nurtli. So far as 
England was concerned generally, the rebellion had 
flashed in the pan. The Catholic leaders were taken 
by surprise, separated by long distances, and unable to 
concert any common plan of action. They distrusted 
one another, they doubted whether they would be sup- 
ported from abroad, and at last it appeared were un- 
willing to move without direct instructions from Phil- 
ip ; ^ while Pliilip on his side — in such letters as came 
in from him — 'would only say that they must do noth- 
ing unless they \vere certain of success.^ 

A proclamation w'as now sent down and issued at 
York, promising a free pardon to all the rebels except 
the two Earls and ten others, on condition of their im- 
mediately laying down their arms. Lord Clinton 
went into Lincolnshire, Lord Warwick and the Earl 
of Hereford into the Midland Counties, to collect a 
force to relieve Sussex ; and by the eud of November 

1 “ Estuv'6 ya Milord Montague con su yerrio el Conde de SoutlMrapton 
embarcado para ir a Flandes, y por tiempos contrarios se hubd de volver a 
desembarcar, y legandose un maiidamiento, de esta Serenissima Reyiia, no 
rehiisu de volver a la Corte y purgarse desta lUuia, y ialido con. elloa le 
ditiron el gobierno del Condado de Sussex.” — Don Oiterau aSulMagc- 
stad, December 18: d/S i^imanc.ns. * 

^ *' De los one eetaii condflerados ningunos ban beclio aim movimiento 
torque estan e.spiugidos, jicro eiitre fi estan consultaudo de la ibrnia de 
levantarse.” — Don (liierau to Alva, December 1. And again, three weeks 
later: — “ Estan sin osarse liar los unos de los otros. I’arece que aguardan 
a entendcr si V. Magcl seni servido de darles favor.” — Don Gaerau to 
Philip, December 20, 

3 “ Mas ban de mirar mucho coino lo emprender, pues si enusese el hecho 
eran todos perdidos, y vos liecisteia inny bien en reinitirlos al Duquo da 
Alva.’’ -Philip to Don Guerau, November 18. 
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two bodies of 4000 men each were converging rapidly 
upon Doncaster. 

Warwick was crippled with gout and only half re- 
covered from the wound whicli he had received at 
Havre, hut “ thinking himself the unliappiest man liv- 
ing if he should not be in place to venture his life 
against the rebels ; ” ^ while ships left Sheerness, some 
to cruise in the Channel, some to lie off Hartle])oo!, 
in ease the Spaniards should attempt to cross. 

On the 20th of ISTovember the Earls of Northumber- 
land and Westmoreland were proclaimed traitors at 
Windsor. Northumberland was a Knight of the Gar- 
ter. On Sunday the 27th, a fortnight after the mass 
in Durham Cathedral, the Heralds and the Knight 
Marshal went in procession to St. George’s Chapel. 
Rouge Cross read the sentence of degradation from a 
ladder against the wall. Chester then “ hurled dowm 
with violence the Earl’s banner of arms to the ground, 
liis sword, his crest, and then his helmet and mantle ; ” 
while Garter, waiting below, “ spurned them with like 
violence from the place where tliey had fallen, out of 
the west door of the Chapel, and thence clean out of 
the uttermost gates of the Castle.” ^ 

Three days later the rebel army %vas broken up. 
The men scattered about Yorkshire in parties of two 
and three hundred, “ spoiling ” for want of other 
means to feed themselves- Sussex kept close within 
the w’-alls of York, and let them^ pursue their retreat 
unmolested. The Earls* divided: Northumberland 
went straight back to Durham, sending bis own people 
before him to fortify Alnwick. Westmoreland paused 
at Barncastle, where a brief success revived his failing 

^ Wanvick to Cecil, Decembers: MBS, Domestic. 

2 j}/& Ibid., November, 1560. 
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spirits. Sir George Bowes was in the castle with 800 
men. Tlie Berwick garrison had made an effort to 
relieve him, but had been unable to leave the Borders. 
He was scantily provided with arms, and- had so little 
powder that he durst not waste it- Westmoreland had 
brought falconets and other small field-pieces with him, 
and as Bowes was short of provisions besides his othm* 
deficiencies, Sussex sent him word that he had better 
let his “ horse ” cut their way out at night and make 
their way to York, and himself hold the keep till relief 
could reach him. The lior.se escaped as Sussex di- 
rected, but Bowes himself was less fortunate. Tlie 
garrison mutinied. The men leapt over the walls by 
twenty and thirty at a time. Two hundred of “the 
best disposed ” wdio wmre on guard went out <ipenly 
througli the gates and joined the insurgents, and as 
those who remained showed signs of intending to fol- 
low them, Bowes was obliged to surrender, stipulating 
only to be allowed to go where he would. 

Westmoreland refortified the castle, left a party 
there to hold it, and went to Rahy.^ Vain of his soli- 
tary capture, he expected that the tide would now 
turn ; he anticipated, from the behaviour of Bowes’.s 
followers, that the Queen’s troops, which wei'e coming 
up so slowly, had no intention of fighting, and that 
if they were forced into the field they would pass over 
to his side.^ But a few days undeceived him. The 
evil signs remained unchanged. Dacres was at Car- 

1 Raby Castle was described at this time “ as a marvellous huge hni^se 
of building with three wards builded all of stone and covered with lead.” 
The country round was bleak and untimbered; “nor tl»e castle itself of 
any strengtli, but like a monstrous old abbe^y which would soon decay if it 
was not repaired.” — Sadler to Cecil, December 2: Memorinls nf tlif Rii- 
iellkm. 

2 Constable to Sadler, December 16: Sadler Papers, Yol. II. 
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lisle witli Scrope, and sent word that if tlic object of 
the insurrection was to marry Norfolk to the Queen 
of Scots, he would have nothing to do with it.^ The 
gentlemen grew cold and dropped off one hy one. 
Even Westmoreland’s own men refused “to serve 
without wages;” and Sir Robert Constable the spy, 
who had joined him, contrived “ to spread such terror 
among them as he trusted there Avould be no need of 
stroke or shot.” Constable had been directed “ to sow 
sedition among the rebels, discourage, divide, and dis- 
perse, them,” and to “spare no money” in the proc- 
ess. For such purposes Elizabeth was generous, and 
he did his work effectually.^ The garrison which had 
been left at Hartlepool strained their eyes for the sails 
of Alva’s fleet, but they saw instead only the ships of 
the Queen, which as the weather served, drew in upon 
the shore and sent long shots among them. Tlie haiv 
hour, even had Alva been willing, would not have an- 
swered the nurj)ose, for it was dry at low water, and 
vessels of large burden could not enter it in ordinary 
high tides.® 

It was useless to wait longer. Barncastle was again 
deserted, Hartlepool was evacuated, and so much of 
the insurgent force as held together was reassembled 
in Durham in the middle of December. There, as 
the solitary result of their movement, they could still 
hear mass in the Cathedral, but the Almighty Power 
whom they had hoped to propitiate had not interfered 
in their favour. About 4000 were said to bo now 
rtmaining in arms, but among these “ mistrust ” was 
spreading, and a fear that the Earls would steal away 
and leave them to their fate.^ Meanwhile CJintoii 

1 Confession of Bishop ; 

2 Constable to Sadler, December 14: Sadler Papers, Vol. 11. 

* Sussex to the Council, December 11: . If S' S. Ztorefe?'. 

* CoUmIfSS.. Calip. B. IX. f. 488. 
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and Warwick were advancing on their several routes. 
They had been long on their way, for the “ roads 
were foul and miry.” “ The men were wearied with 
marching in armour,” and could move only five or 
six miles a day. On the 10th of December Clinton 
was at Doncaster. He too was short of money and 
w'as disappointed in his expectations of finding supplies 
waiting for him there.^ But the soldiers were loyal 
and w^ere contented with promises. He pushed on, 
leaving accounts to be settled afterwards, and on the 
13th met Warwick at Wetherby. : 

Together they had now 11,000 men, all well ap- 
pointed, in high spirits, “ and eager to encounter the 
rebels if they would abide.” 

This, however, it seemed now unlikely that the 
rebels would venture to do. The object w'as rather to 
prevent their flight ; and Scrope, reassured by the ap- 
parent loyalty of Leonard Dacres, moved out from 
Carlisle to intercept them on their way to the Borders. 
To have allowed such a proceeding witliout obstruc- 
tion, in the heart of his own country, would have 
ruined Dacres ’s popularity. He did not interfere him- 
self, but he gave a hint to two of his brothers, and 

1 Elizabeth was in such a humour about expenses that every penny for 
the regular service had been doled out reluctantly. Eveiy despatch from 
the different commanders contained a statement of their necessities. Cecil 
had to write in return that they must spend as little as possible. “ There 
was much ado to procure money. Her Majesty w'as much grieved at her 
charges.” Cecil’s position made him write with reserve. Sir II. Itadclifle, 
anotliev brother of Sussex, wdio was with the Queen at Windsor, expressed 
himself in plainer hingtiage. 

“ If your l.ordship,” he wrote to the President, “■ lack there the suppSts 
promised, you must bear them and do what you may otherwise ; and if 
some here witii us hear glances or overthnists, we miust not understand 
them. Neither shall your Lordship receive this supply, though but small, 
(vhicli might have either ended, or at least mitigated, the matter by thia 
time.” -'Sir H. Eadclitfe to Sussex, December 10; Cotlon MSS., Calig 
B. 9. 
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Scrope had no sooner marched out of Carlisle than he 
was recalled by the discovery of a plot to seize the 
castle and murder the Bishop, in whose care it had 
been left. He could not venture to leave his charge 
with mischief at his own door ; though unable to quar- 
rel with Dacres he durst not trust him, and was forcetl 
to remain upon the watch. 

Thus, if the worst came to the worst, the passage 
into Scotland was still open, and with the possibility of. 
escape, the irresolution of the Earls increased. On 
the 17th the Queen’s army was at Bipon. Lord 
Westmoreland still held the fords and bridges of the 
Tees, and there, if anywhere, a stand was to be made. 
Northumberland had returned to his friends, and 
divided, disheartened, and with dwindled numbers, the 
rebels held a council at Durham to decide whether 
they should fight or fly. Westmoreland had some 
courage, and snfiicient sense to know, tliat insurrec- 
tion, if it meant anything, meant battle. Iii the Earl 
of Northumberland, the blood of Hotspur had cooled 
to the passive temperature, which could suffer, but 
could not act. Except for his wife, who never left his 
side, he would more than once have thrown himself 
upon Elizabeth’s clemency; ^ and now, with some re- 
mains of loyalty about him, he shrunk from ci’ossing 
swords with the soldiers. He had imagined that he 
had but to appear in the field for all England to wel- 
come him. He had looked rather for a triumphant 
procession to Lt)iidon than to a rebellion which was to 
cxist blood. “ He had not taken j,rrns to fight against 
(lis mistress,” he said, but only in defence of his life, 

1 “ Ilis wife being the stouter of the two, doth harden and encourage 
aim to persevere, and rideth up and down with tlie army, so as the grey 
mare is the hotter horse.” — Hunsdon to Cecil, November 20: MBL 
Border. : . ^ 
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and to remonstrate against the misgovern mem of hia 
couTitry. 

In Percy’s weakness the hope of rebellion was for 
tlie present ended. Five weeks before, the Earls had 
entered Durlinm with their priests and banners, to re- 
instate the kingdom of the saints. They had to leave 
it now in scandulou.s discomfiture, for tlie tide of heresy 
to flow once more behind them. They coidd not count 
their cause lost ; the majority of the English nation, if 
measured by numbers, was still enormously in tlieir 
favour. But for the moment, the poAvers of evil were 
still in the ascendant, and there was nothing left for 
them to do but to save their lives. ' The smaller gen- 
tlemen made for their homes, trusting to their insig- 
nificance to conceal the part which they had taken. 
The Earls and the more conspicuous leaders w^ent oft 
for Liddisdale, and the first act of the great Catholic 
conspiracy was over. 

The Queen’s troops followed swift on their retreat- 
ing footsteps. There were now but a few score of 
them Iiolding together ; the two noblemen, their ladies, 
the Nortons, Markinfield, Swinburn, and their ser- 
varits. The weatlier had changed ; a blasting nortli 
wind swept over the moors, with snow and sleet lash- 
ing in their fliees.^ Beyond Hexham they were turned 

1 The hard weather lasted into January, and among the minor incidonta 
of tire rehellion tliei'e is a touching account of the consequent sufl'erlngs of 
two little daughters of the Earl of Northumbeiiand, whom he had lel’t 
beliind Irim at 'I'opcliff. Their unde. Sir Henry Percy, wiio remained 
loyal, iias.siiig by three weeks after Christinas, reported to Sussex, " that ho 
had found the young ladies in hard case, for neither liad they any provisii^s 
nor one penny to relieve tliemsejLye.s with.” “ Tliey would gladly be re- 
moved,” he .said; " tlieir want of fire is so great, and their year's may not 
well sufler tliat lack.” — Sir H. Percy to Sussex, January 9: Mumoriak of 
the lltU'llion. 

Thore was “ sliarp execution ” done at Topclitf before Percy’s visit, and 
the poor children, as they looked shivering out of their window, must have 
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oy Sir John Foster, and doubled back with an inten- 
tion of hiding among the wolds. But Clinton’s cav- 
aliT were on the Tyne, led by Sir Edward Horsey, 
the sworn brother of the Channel ])U’ates, who railing 
at the cowardice which, having begun a rebellion, 
would not stand to fight it out, was eager to serve 
what he called God with the free use of rope and 
gallows.^ At Horsey’s side was Thomas Cecil, for 
whose loose ways his father once thought the Bastile 
the only cure; and who now “having,” as he said, 
“ adventured his carcase ” in the Queen’s service, was 
looking to fill his pockets from the profits of the ex- 
pected confiscations.^ The Yorkshiremen themselves 
had turned upon the Earls in their failure, and were 
now crying round Clinton, “ Hang them that will not 
live and die with you.” ® There was no possibility of 
return, and again turning their horses northward, on 
the night of the 20th the fugitives found shelter and a 
few hours’ rest at Naworth. There, however, there 
was no remaining for them ; Dacres was in no hu- 
mour to compromise himself for men whose views he 
disliked and whose rashness and weakness had ruined 

seeu some scores of their father’s servants hanging on the trees about the 
house. 

1 “ Even as they have frowanlly and villanously begun a le^yd enterprise, 
so have they beastly and cowardly performed the same. The bruit of her 
Majesty’s army drawing near did so appal their hearts as made them rather 
yield their heads unto a halter than b 3 ' tiglit persist in their vile and detest- 
able quarrel. I heseecljuAlmighty Ood that her Majesty may take such 
order as the. punishment of these rebels maybe example to all others in this 
age. I would not have though: to have found any eoracr -in England 
wiiere God and the Queen is so little aeknowledgeJl, — the which now by 
your Honour’s good order may be redressed.” Edward Horsey to Cecil, 
December 22: J/SiS. X'oOTcstic. 

'■2 Before the rebellion was over, and without wai/ing to know what the 
Queen would do, he applied for the administration of the estf|e, of the Nor- 
tons, -r- Thomas Cecil to Sir William Oecil, December 23 : JU S. Ibid. 

« Sussex to Cecil, December 22; a¥/SS. ilorder. 
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a great cause. The forlorn party, dwindled now to 
three ladies and t\v(*uty men, were aguiu off before 
daybreak in the snow, and wind, and darkness. 

Across the Border they were safe from tlieir Eng- 
lish pursuers ; but tlieir case was scarcely mended. 
They iiad poor hosjiitality to expect from Murray, and 
they had to seek a refuge among the outlaws and moss- 
troopers who had been the companions of tlie crimes 
of Both well. Black Ormiston, one of the murderers of 
Darnley, John of the Side, a noted Border thief, and 
others, opened tlieir hiding places to them. But among 
these vagabonds there was little honour. The Regent 
was at Jedburgh. One of the Elliotts, who was in 
danger of hanging, and wished to earn his jiardon, 
laid a plot to take them. They were hunted out again, 
and it was then found that “ the Liddisdale men had 
stolen the ladies’ horses.” The Countess of North- 
umberland had to be left behind at John of the Side’s 
liouse, a place described “ as not to be compared to an 
English dog-kennel.” Lord Westmoreland, “ to be 
the more unknown,” exchanged his gay dress for the 
ontlaAv’s greasy breaks and jerkin, and he and liis com- 
panions spent their Christmas in the caves and peat- 
holes in the woods of Harlaw and the Debatable 
Land, till their more powerful Scottish friends could 
take measures for their relief.^ 

While. Clinton and Warwick were thus liuntiug the 
insurgents out of the country, Chapin Vitelli, in Lon- 
don, seeing the Catholics cut so poor a figure, was little 
disposed to encourage his master in going to war for 
tliem. Elizabeth w'as so suspicious of liim, tliat at one 
time she sent him an order to leave the country ; ^ but 

1 Sussex to Cecil, December 22 (midnight): Border MSS. 

3 Don Guerau to Alva, December 1. 
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lie struggled on, doing his best to propitiate her, hold- 
ing out hopes that if she would make up matters with 
Spain, Spain would assist her in recovering Calais • 
and, if he produced little effect upon the Queen, lie 
succeeded in seriously alarming the French Ambassa- 
dor- La Mothe Fdnelon, to sound perhaps the real 
intentions of tlie Spaniards, said to Don Guerau, that 
if he could do anything to «'issist the Earls, he would 
diimsclf heartily cooperate wdth him. Don Guerau 
coldly excused himself : ^ and La Mothe, more afraid 
than ever that a reconciliation between England and 
Sjiain would arise out of the Earls’ defeat, began in 
turn to ]iay court to Elizabeth, and endeavoured to 
outbid Vitelli in offers of friendship. The English 
Catholics had made an effort to overthrow the Refor- 
mation ; and as a result of it, the ministers of the 
Catholic Powers were contending for the smiles of the 
heretic sovereign. She knew the value of their ad- 
vances. She judged rightly that her differences with 
Spain were deeper rooted than any which could exist 
with a country which was half of it Huguenot. She 
remained cold to Chapin. She accepted graciously 
the advances of La Mothe ; and she spoke to him long 
and confidentially on the condition of Christendom. 
With tears in her eyes, she protested that she had not 
deserved the rebellion. For her relations with the 
Continent, she desired only that neither her own sub- 
jects shonld assist in creating trouble elsewhere, nor 
French or Spanish Catholics encourage insurrection in 
England. She spoke wnth horror of bloodshed. Ex- 

1 “ El Embajador del Key Christianissimo me vino a visitar y deeir nue 
si yo podia favorescer a estos en csta justa causa quo por parte de su Key 
me seria buen compaiiero, sin celos y sospecha alguna; yo me escusd con 
dedr qiie no tenia mandaraiento de su Magestad sobre ello.” — Don Guerau 
to Alva, December 1* 
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3ept for her honour’s sake, she said, she would have 
already pardoned tlie Earls, and she hoped they would 
of themselves abandon their enterprise. 

La Mothe ob.sert ed tliat while there were differences 
of religion, Europe could never be quiet. 

Elizabeth admitted in answer that between the 
Pope’s pretended power to absolve subjects from tlieir 
allegiance and the Protestant theory of the right of ^ 
subjects to depose their sovereigns, Governments had 
a bad time before them. It was time to do something, 
and she would gladly come to some understanding 
with other sovereigns on these matters. As to the 
reunion of Christendom, there was nothing for which 
she was more anxious. There would he no difficulty 
with her. Slie had told Cardinal Chatillon that what- 
ever lie and his party might think of the abomination 
of going to mass, she would herself sooner have beard 
a thousand than have caused the least of the million 
villanies which had been committed on account of it.^ ^ 

Remarkable words, throwing the truest light now 
attainable upon the spiritual convictions of Elizabeth. 
They might be called wise from the modern point of 
view, to winch varieties of religious forms '’seem like 
words in different languages expressing the same idea. 
For men to kill each other about a piece of bread 
appears, when so stated, the supreme culmination of 
luiman folly. Yet Knox and Coligny were, after all, 
more right than the Queen of England. The idol was 

1 ‘‘Et riiiaiif-. ii ehoi-cher rimion fie I’Eglise, Dieu s^avoit qu’elle avoit 
souvent en voy (levers I’lCmpereur pour Pen soliciter, et qu'elle no s’ 3 ' ran- 
droit januuK opiiiiiistre ; nu'snKis avoit diet a M, le Cardinal Chatillon qiie 
ciuoi(iue on tint en leur reliffion pour une grande ahomination d’alkir ii la 
Masse, qn’elle a\-meroit inieulx en avoir 0 U 3 ' mille que d’avoir estd cause da 
la moindro nua-hancet(5 d’ung million qui s’estoient couiniises pa" cea 
troubles.” — La Mothe an Iloj', December 10 ; Depeclm, Vol. II. 
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nothing, and the thing offered to the idol was nothing ; 
hut the mass in the sixteenth century meant the stake, 
the rack, the gibbet, the Inquisition dungeons, the 
Devil enthroned upon the judgment-seat of the world, 
Avith steel, cord, and fire to execute his sentences. 

Chapin meanwhile continued to sue for an agree- 
ment with Spain, and made no progress. He offered 
terms the details of which are not preserved, but terms 
so favourable to England as to be humiliating to the 
Catholic King. The more pliant Philip appeared the 
more Elizabeth distrusted him. To make him see that 
she had no fears she discussed each condition with 
laboured prolixity : at length she said she would write 
to Philip, and desired the Minister to be the bearer of 
her letter. Chapin asked permission to send to Alva 
for advice ; the rebellion was made an excuse for re- 
fusing his request ; and, desperate at lengtli of effect- 
ing anything whatever by negotiation, he found means 
to let Alva know that the English Government was in- 
veterately hostile, and that without a revolution the 
two countries could never be brought together again.^ 

It Avas a conclusion which both Philip and Aka 
AA'ere most reluctant to accept. In Philip’s correspond- 
ence there is visible an extreme fear lest any represent- 
ative of Spain should be found implicated in treason 
and conspiracy, an extreme dislike of encouraging or 
meddling with seditious persons, however unimpeach- 
able their orthodoxy. The sympathies of Alva were 
on the side always of order, law, and government. 
He disapproved of heresy, but it Avas a question Avith 
him whether rebellion was not a greater crime. Such 
a loose, heedless, and ill-concerted movement as that 
of the tAvo Earls seemed utterly contemptible to him. 

1 La Motile au Hoy, December 27 Ytil. II. 
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He owed liis success as a general to prudence as well 
as courage. He waxs never known to trust to chance 
in any single ]K.)int which care could anticipate ; and 
till he saw some effective action among the English 
Catholics, besides rhetoidc and fine promises, he was 
ill-inclined to risk the presence of his troops among 
them.i Cliapiifs message reached the ears of La 
Mothe, and probably therefore the ears of the Queen. 
He was again required to leave the countiy, and, as 
the order was persisted in, he was this time obliged to 
obey. Elizabeth merely told him that when the King 
of Spain would write to her under his own hand she 
would be w'illing to renew the negotiation. Meantime 
things remained as they xvere. Alva and Philip kept 
their hold on the little English property which they 
had arrested. Elizabeth kept the treasures, the ever- 
increasing piles of Spanish and Flemish goods, the 
ever-multiplying fleets of Spanish and Flemish mer- 
chantmen, with which her warehouses and her ports 
were choking. - 

The insurrection having exploded ineffectually, it 
remained to punish those who had taken part in it. 
But before relating the measures which the Govern- 
ment believed to be necessary, it remains to mention 
one more cause winch had contributed to the failure 
of the enterprise. So many phins had intercrossed 

1 An exprossion of I’liilip’s in one of his letters to Don Guenm shows 
that he thouf^'lit ])artinilar cave was necessary in dcaliiifr with Enf^lisli 
veople: he was vain of his knowledge of the national oharaeter, and guided 
niniself by consideration of its peculiarities: — “ I’or tanto fue bion no 
aljrirus vos eon ellos (lc>s Catolicos) iii alargaros a prometerles lo (jiui os 
petlian, sin reiuitirlos al Duque; y de la niLsma nianera procedcreis en lo 
qnc mas oceurriese toeante a semejantes materias, por aer de qnalidad (piu 
requieren tratarse con ninc;ho miramiento y consideracion, y mayormente 
con los desta nacion qiie de su natural son sospechosos en todo tiempo y 
mucho mas eii la oeasion presents.”^ — Philip to Don Guerau, DecembeJ 
26: JAS. (Simerams. . 
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that no two parties understood each other. The Span- 
iards, the French, the Duke of Norfolk, the Queen of 
Scots, the Council, had all been playing with separate 
schemes, and the best of the Catholics, who cared 
simply for the restoration of the faith, had shrunk from 
risking their cause upon a movement with the ])urpose 
of which they were so obscurely nctpiainted. Lincoln- 
shire, which had been the scene of the first Catholic 
insurrection against Henry VIII., was found by Lord 
Clinton entirely apathetic. Yet Liiicolnsliire liad not 
been converted to the Reformation, and the behaviour 
of the people there is explained by a singular address 
from “ the knigbts and gentlemen ” of that county to 
Philip II. It is described as having been largely 
signed among them, and represents without doubt the 
feeling of a very large portion of the Catholic party in 
England. 

“ They looked to Philip,” these persons said, “as 
the Prince wdio had the chief right to their crown, 
being at once the most Catholic in himself and the 
most able to defend and maintain the Catholic religion. 
He had borne the title of King of England. • His 
name was on the English statute-book, and to him 
they now looked as their liege lord and sovereign.^ 
They entreated his Majesty not to suspect or look 
strangely upon this expression of their feeling towards 
him. His Majesty might already understand their 
reason for it ; hut in the service of God and the Com- 
monwealth, they would briefly explain themselves. 

i “Comme Ic Prince du inonde qui tient droict et peult avoir droict et 
titre Ji la couromie d’Anglelerre, comine le plus Gatholique et le plus puis- 
sant Prince qui les peult d^feiidro et secourer en la toy Cathnlique; et en 
ces deux endroicts ils se submettent leurs vies ot biens a ]\Iajt« en toiitz 
respeetz ct conditions, comme partient ii Seigneurs et Noblesse qui tienl 
VwsMajt® pour lenr Prince. et Souveraign." 
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“ Your Majesty,” they said, knows well the many 
fights and titles which are pretended to the crown of 
tills country, and in what peril we all live by reason of 
them. The succession is claimed by the Earls of Hiin- 
tingdon and Hertford and other notorious and ambi- 
tious heretics, with how little gi*ound, either of justice 
or strengtli, appearing manifestly from the quarrels 
among themselves. Your Majesty knows also the 
right which is pretended by the Queen of Scots, and 
: the many persons among us who support her claim. 

We acknowledge both her riglits and her deserts as a 
most virtuous and Catholic Princess, and we are ready 
to acce})t her as our sovei'eign, if your Majesty will 
;; place her on the throne, with due securities for the Cath- 

olic religion and for the maintenance of the ancient 
alliance between the houses of Burgundy and England, 
^ But we are of opinion that if the Queen of Scots 

^ be set up by ourselves only in this island, her Majesty 

5 may marry some heretic either by compulsion or else 

for love,^ and by this means, our country being infected 
as it is, she may Become her husband’s thrall, and we 
! and England be thus ruined forever. That there is 

but too much likelihood of this, your Majesty may per- 
ceive from the purpose of marriage hetweeu her and 
the Duke of Norfolk, while it may be also that she 
r will prefer her old friends in France and Scotland to 

the prejudice and entire destruction of the connexion 
with the House of Burgundy, which thing we are de- 
termined at all costs not to endure. 

“The Prince, her son, is in the hands of heretics, 
and is educated in the heretic belief. Wo fear that he 
cannot be extricated from among them, save on condi- 
tions which will be dangerous to the Catholic religion 
1 “Par amour.” 
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and dangerous to tlie English Commonwealth. We 
admit the right of the Queen of Scots because slie is a 
Catholic, and as long as she survives, these inconven- 
iencies may seem tlie less to be feared ; but should the 
Queen of Scots die at no distant time, the case is al- 
tered. The Pi'ince, her son, will never be acroepted 
by the Catholics unless your Majesty take him under 
your protection, and unless he becomes liimself a Cath- 
olic. 

“ There are other matters also,” continued the un- 
known person ^ by whom the address was sent, “ on 
which it is unnecessary now to weary your Majesty. 
You will see how ardently these gentlemen devote 
themselves to your Highness, in God’s service, as their 
only Prince and Protector. We desire, and all Catho- 
lics for their owm safety ought to desire, to see the ad- 
ministration of their country in your Majesty’s hands. 
The county which these gentlemen inhabit — their 
names are in the list which we attach ^ — is called 
Lincolnshire. The position of it by land and sea is 
convenient, as your Majesty wall perceive, for any en- 
terpidse which you may think proper to direct against 
the present Queen. Should your Majesty be unwill- 
ing to undertake anything in the present Queen’s life- 
time, yet in the event of her death, or of any other 
favourable contingency, wc can point owt to your Maj- 
esty by what means success may be assured, even be- 
fore you put your band to the work. We pray God 
it may ])lease your Majesty to use the services of all 
aud each of us, according to your good-will and })ow'or, 
to obtain an end so excellent in itself, so important to 

1 The address was accompanied by a list of names which has not heen 
presei-ved, and by a letter nnsigned also, but professing to be by one of 
the gentlemen by whom it was presented. 

3 List not preserved. 
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tlie service of God and the common weal of Christen- 
dom.” ^ 

From this document it is evident that distrust of 
Mary, distrust of N<frfo]k, and the position of the little 
James, were paralyzing the enei'i^ies of the Catholics. 
Unless Spain was openly at their head they would not 
move, and the collapse of the insurrection requires no 
further explanation. It ditl not imply tliat the Catho- 
lics generally were loyal to Elizabeth, but only that at 
tlie crisis of their trial they were smitten with confu- 
sion. Their faith was no longer a tire at Avhite heat 
in which the units would fuse together into a compact 
and harmonious whole, but a cold opinion which left 
every man to act for himself, subject to all deflections 
for his special ends, fancies, and temptations. 

To return to the Border. 

The Earls having escaped into Scotland, the Regent 
had now to meet the question, what was to be done 
with them? The rebellion was part of the general 
disturbance which was agitating both the realms. It 
had been plotted by the Bishop of Ross; and the 
Queen of Scots was the centre of it. In Murray’s 
words, “ it had branches unknown, extending to the 
farthest marches of both the realms.” ^ Had Eliza- 
beth fallen, Murray would have gone to the scaffold ; 
and little reason as he had for feeling himself under 
obligations to her, his own interest was as deeply con- 
cerned as hers in extinguishing the last- sparks of the 
conflagration. 

1 Address in the names of the Knights and Gentlemen of Lincolnshire 
to Philip IT: MS. Simnncas. There is no date upon the MS. It belongs 
evidently to the year 1569, and was sent probably just before the insurrec- 
tion, since in the letter tliere is a paragraph on the services to be expected 
from the Earls of Westmoreland and Northumberland. 

‘■2 Murray to Cecil, December 22; MSS. Scoihnd. 
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Elizabeth would now undoubtedly require him to ar- 
rest the Earls, and circumstanced as he was he would 
find it no easy matter either to comply or to refuse. 

The quarrel with Maitland had seriously shaken his 
hold on Scotland. The breach between these two 
men, who had once worked together so cordially, had 
now widened into an impassable chasm. They had no 
longer any single aim which they pursued in common. 

Murray had but one principle which guided him in 
all that he undertook. He was heart and soul a Prot- 
estant. His feelings as a brother and a certain inbred 
generosity of temperament had more than once pre- 
vented him from consenting to measures which it 
might have been wiser and better to have allowed to 
take their course. He was ambitious for his country, 
and he had taken perhaps more interest than he ought 
to have done in his sister’s views upon the English suc- 
cession ; but from the time when he could no longer 
blind himself to her character, he had laid aside every 
inferior consideration, and had set himself steadily to 
maintain the cause for which he really cared. 

To Maitland, on the other hand, the Reformation 
had been interesting so far and so far only as it prom- 
ised political greatness to Scotland. His keen under- 
standing had shown him that the union of the two 
kingdoms was inevitably approaching ; and full of 
Scotch pride and Scotch traditions, his one hope was to 
end the long rivalry in the way most glorious to his 
own people, and to place a prince of Scotch blood on 
the throne of the Plantagenets. The pei'son was of . 
little moment to him. He had brought the English to 
Leith in the belief that Elizabeth would marry the 
Earl of Arran. When Elizabeth refused and the 
French King died, and Mary Stuart carne back, hie 
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energies were tlien devoted to securing Mary Stuart’s 
succession. When tlie Queen of Scots had seemingly 
wrecked her prospects by marrying Bothwell, lie had 
assisted at the coronation of James, bcdieving then 
that for her own sake Elizabeth would give him the 
place for which his mother had so knig intrigued, and 
so pacify her own people and gratify Scotland through 
its pride. 

But again Elizabeth disappointed him. Her theories 
of government, her sympathy with Mary Stuart’s suf- 
ferings, her dread of the misinterpretation of the world 
if she did not protect her, kept the question of ques- 
tions still unsettled. Maitland saw or thought he saw 
that tine Queen of Scots must be eventually restored, 
and tlie discontent of the English Catholics and of the 
noblemen of the whole nation under an insecure and 
undetermined succession, opened a new opportunity to 
him through the Norfolk marriage. He had flung 
himself into the scheme with all his strength, careless 
where it would lead him, so only he could succeed in 
his great object. His knowledge, his powerful charac- 
ter, his intellectual cultivation, unusual in any age and 
unexampled in his own — above all the response in 
every Scotch breast to the aim which he was pursuing 
— gave him an influence which shook from Murray’s 
side half of the best of his friends. Even the foolish 
ministers of the Kirk he had talked over — poor 
wretches who if he had succeeded would have been 
handed over to Alva’s Blood Council. Knox only, wdio 
in mere worldly sagacity was Maitland’s match, had 
been deaf to his persuasions^ lie had divided the 
nobles. He had gained Hume and Athol, and, worse 

’ Maitland to Mary Stuart, August, 1569, intercepted ciphers; MSS. 
Qtueen 0 / Scots, JioUis Mouse. 
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than all, the chivalrous Kirkakly of Grange. He had 
fed everywhere a restless expectation of the Queen’s 
return ; and at length the Regent, being determined to 
check liis intrigues, had arrested him, on the evidence 
of Paris and Crawford, as an accomjdice with Both- 
well. He demanded his trial, and the 22d of Novem- 
ber was fixed to give him an op]K)rtunity “ for the 
doelarntion of his innocency.” He wrote to every 
friend that he possessed, Catholic and Protestant, to 
recpiest their presence, and when the day came Edin- 
burgh w’as thronged with the armed retainers of half- 
a-hundred knights and noblemen wdio had come to- 
gether to throw a shield over their favourite. 

The Bishop of Ross and the historians who have 
followed him have charged Murray with ])ersonal ambi- 
tion in assuming the government of Scotland. Never 
perhaps was there a position Avhich any reasonable man 
wmuld have less coveted. English statesmen in their 
calculation of the future of the country placed his mur- 
der among the most likely of contingencies. He had 
narrowly escaped at Northallerton on his return from 
the Conference. In the past July “ Lyon Herald ” 
had “ conspired his death ” and had been burnt for it.^ 
At best he was set to rule the most lawless country in 
Europe except Ireland, lialf of it avowedly disaffected, 
without a revenue, without troops, without a man at 
his back exce])t his own and his friends’ servants. He 
was held responsible by Elizabeth for the peace of the 
Borders, yet she would not acknowledge him as Regent. 
At every turn of her fancy he was expected to be the 
instrument of lier policy, and to receive his sister back 
either as his Queen or as his prisoner, as conrenience 
or the humour of the moment happened to dictate. 

1 Calderwood. 
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In sncli a position tlicre was little to envy ; and that 
supremo, and commanding integrity, which alone made 
a Tenure of power under such conditions [los.sihle, 
alone could have temi'ited him to assume it. 

Aware of the iiTtended assembly of iVIaitlaiKl’s jjarty, 
he had quietly, with the Earl of Morton’s assistance, 
collected a force large enough for his own protection if 
they tried to kill him. This done, he showed “ no mis- 
liking of the convocation.” He received every one who 
presented himself with his usual courtesy, but before 
opening the court he requested them all to meet him 
in the Council Room. There he reminded them 
briefly that when he was in France they luid elected 
him to the Regency without liis knowledge and against 
his will. He had sworn to administer justice faithfully 
during his government, and they on their part had 
promised to assist him in the execution of his office. 
They had now assembled in arms to prevent justice 
from being done, and he desired them to consider 
whether tliis was to observe their engagements. He 
had not interfered with their meeting; he had wished 
to show them that they could not frighten him ; he had 
now merely to say that their further presence was un- 
necessary, as the trial would be postponed till it could 
be fairly conducted. ^ 

The Lords listened with such patience as they could 
command. Tliey dispersed quietly, hut Murray knew 
what their attitude boded. If the rebellion of the 
Earls gained head in England, they would immedi- 
ately revolt- He sent word therefore to Elizabeth that 
he would assist her to the utmost of his power, and at 
once went down to the Border with all the men that 
he could collect. Thus it was that he came to be ai 

1 Murray to Cecil, November 22: MSS. Scothnd. 
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Jedburgh when the Earls arrived in Scotland. The 
English army had halted on their own frontier, but a 
demand was sent from Berwick to the Regent requir- 
ing him to arrest and give them up. By the treaties 
between the two countries, traitors were excluded from 
protection, but this particular article had never been 
observed. The Scots were tenacious of their right of 
asylum, and especially sensitive when England at- 
tempted to violate it. The Border outlaws, who would 
plunder a church with , the same indifference with 
which they would sack a farm-house, drive their neigh- 
bours’ cattle, or cut his throat, regarded the protection 
of a fugitive on either side of the line as the one duty 
of which neglect was disgraceful. To fly in the face 
of such a feeling would have been extremely danger- 
ous at anytime, and at the existing crisis their ordi- 
nary jealousies were aggravated by the resentment of 
party. The Scotts, the Kers, the Maxwells, the 
Humes, the Hepburns, were all Catholics, all devoted 
to the Queen of Scots, all sympathizers "with the Eng- 
lish Earls. Murray asked whether he might look for 
any assistance from Elizabeth to enable him to main- 
tain a regular force. He had no resources of his own 
for such a purpose. “ His own life was directly 
sought,” and as things stood, it was Elizabeth’s interest 
to uphold him.^ He might have foreseen the answer 
to such an application. Nevertheless, for the sake of 
the good cause, with a half consciousness that lie \vas 
sealing his fate in doing so, he determined to brave the 
popular feeling, and if he could not give up the Eai-ls, 
at least to make them prisoners. Lady Northumber- 
land had been left behind in the first haste of the fliglir. 
Her husband wished to rejoin her, and Hector Arm 

1 Murray to Cecil, December 23 (midmght) : MSS. Scotland. 
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strong, Hector of Harlaw, whose name was ever aftei 
infamous in Border story, undertook to guide him. 
The Regent had notice where to look for him, and a 
party of horse were on the watch. He was taken some- 
where in Liddisdale, not without a struggle. Some 
English borderers tried to rescue him, and Captain 
Bortliwick, who commanded the Regent’s troops, was 
killed ; but the men did their duty, and the Earl was 
brought safely into Jedburgh. 

Westmoreland and the Nortons, it might he thought, 
could have been taken more easily, for they were close 
under Murray’s hand. Two miles up the valley 
through which the stream runs from which Jedburgh 
takes its name, on the crest of a bank which falls off 
precipitously to the water, stand the remains of Ferni- 
hurst, then the stronghold of the Kers. It was on a 
scale more resembling the feudal castles of the English 
nobles than the narrow towers in which the lords of 
Scotland commonly made their homes ; and although 
the bugle-note blown upon the battlements could be 
heard in the marketplace of tlie town, the laird of 
Fernihurst offered an asylum to the fugitives, and 
there the whole party, except Northumberland, was 
soon collected. The Regent sent to demand them. 
Fernihurst answered that if he wanted them he must 
come to fetch them, and Murray, who had a strong 
force with him, made an effort to punish his insolence. 
But before Murray came in sight of the castle, his men 
deserted so fast, that out of eight hundred whom he 
took with him out of Jedburgh he had but two hundred 
remaining. It was a symptom too alarming to be 
neglected. Placing Northumberland on horseback in 
the middle of a party of troopers, he made straight for 
Edinburgh, and thence transporting him over the Forth, 
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he sent hiin to occupy the rooms which Mary Stuart 
had left vacant in the island tower of Lochleven, 
Nothing could have occurred more unfortunate for tlie 
Regent’s influence ; nothing that he could have done 
could liave given him a stronger and more immediate 
claim on Elizabeth’s support. Not the Border only 
hut all Scotland was shaken. The national pride was 
touched, “ and there was a universal cry that, cost 
what it would, the Earl should not be given up. The 
liberty was broken which should be free to all banished 
men,” ^ Even Morton, who was Murray’s 
main stay, declared that his country was dis- 
graced. “ Between Berwick and Edinburgh the Re- 
gent could not find one man to stand by liim,” ^ “ and 
where he had ten mortal enemies before, be had now a 
hundred.” Along Tweed and Teviot the indignation 
rose to madness. The hospitality of the Border had 
been consecrated by the practice of two hundred 
years,® and the fugitives at Perniliurst, who had come 
“ hunted and dismayed,” found themselves sud- 
in better case than when they were at Durham,” 
they had a whole kingdom at their back “ bent to 
them.” ^ Under these circumstances, if Eliza- 
beth intended to persist in her demand for their extra- 
it might have been expected that she would have 

Hunsdon to Cecil, December 31; MSS. Border. 

Same to the same, January 11 : 3/S. Ibid. 

“ Half Scotland is like to rise against the Kegent," wrote Sadler on the 
9th of .lanuary. — MSS. Bimler. “ The most part of the nobility,” wrote 
llimsdon, “do think it a great reproach and ignominy to the whole 
country to deliver any banished men to the slaughter, accounting it a 
libert}’ and freedom to all nations to siiccour banished meti ” — Himsdoii 
to lilizabeth, January 13. Memoriula of the liebdlion. And again: “I'lio 
Earl of Slortou is bent for the maintenance of tho rebels. He does account 
it a great shame and reproach to all the country in doing the c jiitraiy.’* 
— Huusdon to Cecil, Jamiary 11. 

* Same to the same, January 11: MSS. Border. 
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ordered her army to advance into Scotland, to help the 
Regent to execute her wishes. Had she been as con- 
scious as her ministers of the actual humour of Eng- 
land, she might perliaps have done so. Northumber- 
land since liis capture had spoken freely of the magni- 
tude of the Catholic Confedei’acy. He had threatened 
the Regent with the vengeance of the whole English 
peerage if he gave him up ; and Lord Himsdon, too 
conscious of the breadth of the disaffection, warned her 
that the troubles were not at an end, but only begin- 
ning. “ She sliould make no account of money. h’ ” If 
she looked not to the bottom of the matter, the sore 
would fester and break out worse than ever.’* 
v/ould fall out to be the greatest conspiracy that had 
been in the realm for a hundred years.” ^ The South- 
ern Catholics at that very moment, angry with them- 
selves for their weakness, w'ere concerting fresh meas- 
ures to renew the struggle. Southampton and Mon- 
tague sent to the Spanish Ambassador to beg him not 
to accept the Earls’ discomfiture as an index of their 
real strength. They desired only that the Pope vrould 
relieve them of the uncertainty wdiich had divided the 
North If the Pope would excommunicate Elizabeth 
and absolve them from their allegiance, they wmuld not 
fail a second time. They w'ould make arrangements 
beforehand that every man might know what was ex- 
pected of him. They wvould then rise every wliere in 
A single day, and never rest till the Catholic religion 
was reestablished.^ 

1 Flunsclon to Cecil, December 29 : MSS. Border. 

2 “ Tan bien me ha dicbo el obispo de Iloss que los Catolicos de aqui 
tiiican que su Santidad con alguna Bulla publicada en parte que aqui se 
entemliuse, los diese libres de juramento que a esta Reyna ban hocho, pox 
no ser ella Catolicu y intitularse Cabeza desta Iglesia.” — Don Guerau to 
Philip, January 18: i/iS. S/wmneos. 

8 lis. Ibid. 
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EiizaLetli, not suspecting, or not clioosing to suspect, 
the extent of treachery that was going on, believed 
that she could disarm conspiracy by seeming confi- 
dence ; ^ yet with singular inconsistency, as will be 
presently seen, she was punishing the least guilty t)f 
the Northern I’ebels with a barbarity which could only 
be excused by her panic. She was bent upon getting 
the Earls into her hands, because she intended to try 
them and confiscate their estates, and she doubted 
whether in their absence she could carry their attainder 
through the House of Lords. At tlic same time she 
was quarrelling with the expenses, and quarrelling 
with the most loyal of her Council, whom she accused 
of having involved her in them. She listened, if she 
listened at all, to those “back councillors” whom 
Cecil so much dreaded, and of whom he so unceas- 
ingly complained. Still insisting that Murray should 
deliver Northumberland to her, she insisted at the 
same time that, as the rebellion was over, her army 
should be immediately dismissed ; and so hasty, so per- 
emptory, she was on this last point, tliat Sussex was 
compelled to disband half the troops with no better 
pay “ than fair words and promises,” while Scotland 
was exasperated into fury, and three counties were be- 
ing driven wild with wholesale executions, which were 
only so far discriminating that the poorest of the peo- 
ple were chosen to be sufferers. 

The opinion of the w'ant of wisdom which Elizabeth 
was displaying in these matters is not the presumpt- 
uous censure of the half-informed modern liistorian. 
The disapprobation must have gone deep, when Cecil 
could have so written about her conduct as to call out 

1 “ Let her Majesty look wdl to herself and not think all gold that glifc 
tors.” — Htmsdon to Cecil, December 29. 
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the following answer from her own cousin and her 
most faithful servant Hunsdon : 

LORD HURSDOR TO SIR WILLIAM CECIL.i 

“ Berwick, January 13. 

“ I have received your letter of the 6th with a letter 
from her Majesty touching the Earl of Northumber- 
land and the rebels, whereof you are not ignorant. I 
was glad of the coming of the letters, because I looked 
long for tliein, and secondly, because I hoped for bet- 
ter news than I have therein found, and especially in 
yours, which hath so appalled me, as I am almost 
senseless, considering the time, the necessity her Maj- 
esty hath of assured friends, the needfulness of good 
and sound counsel, and the small care it seems she 
hath of either. Either she is bewitched, or else this 
practice of her destruction which was meant should 
have taken place perforce and by arms, being burst out 
before the time, being partly discovered and a little 
overthrown, is meant to be performed by practice and 
policy. For ivhat nearer way can there be to achieve 
to this purpose than to discredit her faithfullest coun- 
cillors, and to absent her most assured friends from 
her, whereby they may work all things at their "will 
I wall condemn none, but (rod send her Majesty to 
have trusty friends about her and to follow good coun- 
sel ; for although the upper skin of this wound be 
partly healed, the wound festers, and if it burst out 
again I fear me it will be past cure. It grieves me to 
see that her Majesty cannot be, induced to think well 
of those that serve her best.” 

Considering that as yet not a single blow had been 
^ Border MSSm 
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struck in the rebellion, and that the active violence had 
been confined to the bloodless capture of Barn castle, 
the work of vengeance -which the Council of York 
were unw’illinglj compelled to execute had been be- 
yond example cruel. Though the leaders had escaped, 
many gentlemen had been taken in the closeness of 
the pursuit, and the prisons at Durham and York 
were crowded with unfortunates who had straggled 
back to their homes, and had been denounced and ar- 
rested. It -was the theory of the Constitution, sanc- 
tioned so far by immemorial custom, that the lands as 
well as the lives of traitors should be forfeited to the 
Crown, Under the feudal system estates were held 
under the sovereign in consideration of active duties 
to be performed by the holder. Although military 
tenures -were lapsing into more immediate and abso- 
lute ownership, yet security of property under the law 
involved as a matter of course obedience to the law', 
and, irrespective of higher considerations, all govern- 
ments must be held entitled to indemnify themselves, 
for the expense of repressing rebellion at the cost of 
those w'ho liave occasioned it. That the Crown in the 
present instance was entitled to avail itself of its right 
was implied in the nature of the case. Kebellions are 
never without pretexts which can be pleaded in -their 
justification. The long peace wdiich the country had 
enjoyed, the cessation of State prosecutions in so strik- 
ing a contrast wdtli tlieir frequency in the previous 
reigns, the general prosperity of England contrasted 
with the confusion and anarchy of tlm continental 
kingdoms, gave the Queen a fair claim upon her sub- 
jects’ loyalty. The Catholics had not been permitted 
the open exercise of their religion ; but there |md been 
no inquisitions, no meddling in private witli tlie rights 
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of conscience, no revenge for the Marian persecutiona. 
Her sister’s bishops had been deprived and imprisoned 
for refusing to take the oath of allegiance, but the gov- 
ernment, wherever it had not been openly defied, had 
closed its eyes to the evasion of the la^Y. The country 
was still full of Catholics, and the I*rotestant authori- 
ties had been prohibited from indulging their natural 
desire to punish them. In fact if not in theory there 
had been substantial toleration ; and whatever may be 
thought now of the prohibition of the mass, the success 
in modern times of a more generous system is no proof 
that it would have answered amidst the passions of the 
Eeformation. 

It may be said that so far Elizabeth had governed 
the country extremely wcdl and with extreme forbear- 
ance, In declining to marry she had indeed severely 
tried her subjects’ patience, and the difficulty of choos- 
ing a successor from among the many competitors 
should have furnished an additional inducement to 
overcome her natural reluctance. If ever circum- 
stances could be conceived which demanded a sacrifice 
of such a kind, the prospects of England in the event 
of. Elizabeth’s death left her in this respect without ex- 
cuse. Yet towards the Queen of Scots, “ the daugli- 
ter of debate,” who was the occasion of her worst per- 
plexities, she bad acted with a iveakness which her 
loyal subjects had a right to condemn, but which, 
justly looked at, had left little gi’ound for complaint 
to the friends of her rival. She had saved her life, 
and she had saved her honour, when she might have 
spared herself all farther ti’ouble on her account by 
publishing the proofs of her infamy. These proofs 
Northumberland and Westmoreland had seen, had ad- 
mitted, and in the rebellion itself had never ventured 
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to clmllenge ; yet they had committed the last and 
worst form of treason — they had invited a foreign 
army into the kingdom, emperilling the national in- 
dependence as well as the throne of the sovereign. 
There was nothing therefore except its hloodlessness 
in the circumstances of the rebellion which called for 
any particular leniency, and those who look back upon 
such a condition of things from times when the danger 
from similar combinations has long passed away, are 
apt to be misled by their natural compassion for suffer- 
ers, and from the instinctive sympathy with those who 
risk and lose their lives in a public cause. 

It is equally certain, however, that there may be 
seen in the conduct of the Government at all times, 
and after all necessary allowance, the working of 
questionable passions ; and the retributions inflicted 
upon the Northern insurgents show undoubtedly that 
anger and avarice had for a time overclouded Eliza- 
beth’s character. 

The complaints of the Queen about expense while 
the rebels were in the field had been incessant. Every 
letter wdiich Cecil wrote contained some intimation or 
other of the extreme difficulty of getting money from 
her. After the flight and dispersion from Durham, 
orders were immediately sent down that some of the 
rascals should be hanged by martial law,” ^ but' care 
was to be taken that none of the “ richer sort ” shoi^d 
suffer in that way. Death by martial law would tiot 
touch property, and the object was to make sure of the 
forfeitures. 

Lord Sussex still received “ hard constructions ” at 
the Court ; “ he was supposed to have connived at the 
Earls’ escape, and to have neglected precautions which 
1 Cecil to Sadler, December 20: Sadler P«^e7’s, Yol. II. 
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would have \ . vented tliera from reaching Scotland.” ^ 
The Queen therefore determined to make him the in 
stniment of lier seA-erity, and he Avas directed to make 
a list of all the ^ rincipal persons known to have been 
Avith the rebels, cr to have assisted them Avith armour, 
food, or money. These persons he Avas immediately 
to arrest. If he Avas anjAvhere at a loss, he might 
take men on suspicion. He was to commit them “ to 
strait prison,” “ and as need should be ” “ pinch them 
with some lack of food and pain of imprisonment till 
they declared the names of as many as they could re- 
member.” This done, on a given night, aftd at the 
same hour, there could be a general seizure; especial 
care being taken to apprehend “all priests, constables, 
bailiffs, and others that had held any office.” The 
fish thus netted Avere then to be sorted into tAA'O 
classes : “ of those who had no freeholds, copyholds, nor 
any substance of lands,” a sufficient number were to 
be selected, and to be immediately hanged by martial 
law in the parish green or marketplace where the 
rebels had held their assemblies : the servdmts of any 
principal insurgent AA'ere to suffer also, the scene of 
their execution being the neighbourhood of their mas- 
ters’ houses ; and “ the bodies Avere not to be removed 
but to remain till they fell to pieces A\diere they 
hung.” 

The rest AAmre to be formally tried, tliat her IMaj- 
esty might be duly assured of her escheats. If “ cor- 
ruption or lucre. ” preA’-ented a fair A^rdict — that is to 
say, if judgment Avere not giAmn for the Crown — the 
prisoners were not to be released, but the trial ad* 
journed to the Star Chamber. 

1 Cecil to Sadler, December 25. 

3 Cecil added in a separate clause: “ Some notable example to be mad^! 
of the priests that have offended in this rebellion.” 
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For the avoiding of desperation/’ a proclamation 
was sent out that any one who was not already taken 
and would surrender of his own accord tsight be re- 
ceived to mercy. But it was added that if tliose who 
had been culpable should fly from the country they 
should never receive pardon at all.^ 

The first part of these instructions was immediately 
acted upon. An indefinite number of unfortunate 
people were seized, and out of them six or seven hun- 
dred artisans, labourer’s, or poor tenant farmers were 
picked out for summary execution. Lord Sussex was 
scrupulous not “ to include any person that had inher- 
itance or wealth, for that he knew the law.” Those 
were chosen whose worst crime w'as that they had fol- 
lowed the gentlemen who by the constitution of the 
country were their natural leaders, and these, besides 
“ the prisoners taken in the field,” were to be distrib- 
uted about Yorskshire and hanged. “ He meant to 
use such discretion,” he said, “ as that no sort should 
escape for example, and that the example should be, as 
was necessary, very great.” ^ 

If the seventy pei’sons hanged in hot blood after the 
fight at Carlisle be not included, the number of per- 
sons executed after the Pilgrimage of Grace did not 
exceed forty, and among those “the common sort” 
wei’e not represented. The tendency of a govern- 
ment to be harsh is in the ratio of its weakness ; and 
Elizabeth, to whom nothing naturally was more dis- 
tasteful than cruelty, when Sussex’s arrangements 
were made known to her, was only impatient that . 
they should be completed. There had been some 
delay, perhaps in determining the sj)ots where the 

1 Notes for the suppression of the rebellion, Deeeaibsr 31, 1569. 

9 Sussex to Cecil, December 28; wSorcfer. 
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executions were to be. She wrote on the 11th of 
January tliat “she somewhat marvelled that she had 
as yet heard nothing from Sussex of any execution 
done by martial law as was appointed.” She required 
him, “ if tlie same was i^t already done, to proceed 
thereto with all the expedition he might, and to certify 
her of his doings therein.” i Sussex had no need of 
the spur, and had been only too anxious to clear him- 
self of suspicions of disloyalty. Before the letter 
reached him the victims had been made over to the 
Provost Marshal. Sir George Bowes, who had under- 
taken to superintend the process, was stringing them 
leisurely upon the trees in the towns and village 
greens. Eighty were hanged at Durham, those 
chiefly who had taken a part in the Catholic jubilee 
at the Cathedral. Forty suffered at Darlington, and 
twenty of Bowes’s own deserters on the walls at 
Barncastle. It is some relief to find that the wives 
and children of those who were executed “were fa- 
vourably dealt with;” orders were given that “not 
only they should have no cause to complain, but 
should be satisfied ” — whatever that might mean.^ 
But the hanging business itself went on rapidly and 
mercilessly ; “ the lingering bred offence : ” and on 
the 23d of January, Bowes repoi’ted that he had put 
to death “ about six hundred,” besides those who had 
been disposed of by Sussex himself. 

Among contemporary engravings representing the 
condition of Europe at this period, may be seen pict- 
ures, intended to excite the pity and the passions of 
the Protestants, of the scenes in the French and Flem- 
ish toums when they wei*e taken by tlie Cathulie 

1 Elizabeth to Sussex, January 11 : 3fSS. Border. 

8 Bowes to Sussex, January 8; MemoriaU of ike JiebeUion. 
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an}'' otlter assurance which her Majesty desired. She 
was ready to engage also, that if the (^ueeii tlied l<3av- 
ing the succession undetermined, she would not seek 
her right by force, but would leave it to be orderly 
settled by Parliament.^ 

Her maimer was so warm that Beale was really sat- 
isfied of her sincerity. In a letter to Walsingham, he 
intimated his conviction that she had ceased to be am- 
bitious, that she wished only to live in quiet for the 
rest of her life, and that he thought her offers were 
not to be neglected.^ 

Beale’s insight was not so acute as he imagined. 
She had grown restless at the inexplicable 
delay of the long talked of invasion. M. 
Fontenay, her secretary’s brother, had hinted that the 
Duke of Guise was less earnest than he pretended.® 
A fear was beginning to rise, that the French Govern- 
ment might be gaining too much influence in Scotland, 
and that a French expedition, however Guise might 
endeavour to direct its action, might lead to France 
obtaining a stronger bold there than Spain could allow.^ 
Mary Stuart felt uncertain whether the present over- 
tures to her were not merely blinds to lead her off 

1 Tleale to the Queen, April 16, 1533: MSB. Mary Queen of Scots. 

" Bciilc to Wiilsiiiffliam: MS. Ibid. 

3 “ Par li's leitres dc Fontenay il me meete en toulc ixmne Of'peraiu'e de 
la part du Tloy Catlioliqnc inon diet Sieur et firre jioiir I'exeeulion dn 
I'enterprise, et me mande tout plainement quo I’on n’atfc'.inl qiu* aiirw la 
resolution dc mondiet cousin de (luisc, la quelle Je (rouvo inervoiliensomiMit 
estraiiije,’' &c. — Mary Stuart to Mendoza, May 15, 1583: MSS. SiMutHoas, 

^ 1'hia was Mendoza’s feart 

“No es eosa iiinguna mas prejudicial suftun lo qufs yo puedo ontenilei 
aai para la reduction desta Isla como para el servieio de V. Ma<;'t quo dan 
lugar a quo Franceses por el medio dc Eseocia metan las mantis eu vlla, 
teniendola totalmente ii su devodon.” — Mendoza al Itcy, 0 Mayo. 

Philip, who had been taught that (Iiiisc might ho tr usted thougli Franca 
could not, writes on the margin, “ No .sd .si es eato por lo de Iloreulos quo 
peria do eonsideracion.” Hercules was Philip’s name for the Duke oi 
Guise. 
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li'oin ])re.sKiii-, designs.^ But liberty was precious, and 
conditions aiter all were but words. She wrote to 
consult Mendoza. She would conclude notliing, she 
said, without his consent; but wishing probably to 
I'orce Phili}) to a more rapid decision, she describeil the 
terms on which she now believed that she could be 
released, and enquired if he would advise her to close 
with them. 

Mendoza’s answer was long and elaborate. Many 
questions were raised by her letter, he said. The first 
was the place to which she was to go, if she could re- 
cover her liberty. Neither France nor Spain could 
offer lier an astdinn, for reasons which could easily be 
understood.^ Their mutual jealousies forbade it. If 
she went elsewliere, it must be to some place at a dis- 
tance, where her friends would soon forget her, and 
the great ])urpose of the recovery of England to the 
faitli by lier means would be utterly defeated. There 
remained, therefore, Scotland and England itself. 
Ct>uld the association be passed Scotland would be an 
excellent ])osition for her. She would of course have 
the exercise of lier religion, and her personal influence, 
her example, and the changes Avbicli .she could intro- 
duce into the govi'rnmeiit would soon make an end 
of lu'ri'sy tliere. IfV however, either the Queen of 
Ihigland wouhl not countenance the aasoeiation, or her 
son accc])t it, she must in some sliape or other make 
up hi'r mind to rmnain in England. Under what con- 
ditions, dt'peinh'd on circumstances with which he was 

1 “ ,!(• eviiins lionui-oii]) que tout eo remuement ne soit seulimiont. uua 
H.tilitw i>(uir tiHi (sMlniteuir a faire laisser et intemmiprc iuch aultrcM <liH 
.M-yiiH." -- Mary Stuart to Alendoza, May Ifi; MSS. Simanms. 

“ VA toTiiu' V. M«' liiiovtiul liittva do la lala luiodo sor ou Msjiiino « 
Francia, jiarti'S doiido Iiay los ineonvientes que sc dexan outciKU-r ” — 
Oar(» do Mciiilora a la Kcynadc Escocia, Maj’O, luS.'l: IfiS, Ibid 
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imp(.'rfectly acquainted, tlie number of lier friends, 
tlieir resources and their general resolution. All the 
Catholic nobles, all the schismatics, and some of the 
Protestants were Icnown to be well disposed towards 
her, but so far as he could see himself, they were dif- 
fident, distrustful of one another, and disinclined to 
move, unless supported by a force strong enough to 
conquer the country single-handed. Supposing this 
to bo a true account of them, her best plan would then 
be to accept any terms on which the Queen would re- 
lease her. Liberty and health were, next to the wel- 
fare of the soul, the most precious of human posses- 
sions. If she could keep those, time would cure all 
else. She could remain in the realm in a position like 
that of the Princess Mary during the life of her brother. 
She would be free to I’eooive her friends, to correspond 
with whom she wmdd, to enjoy whatever pleasure an 
English countiy life woidd offer, and a tacit under- 
standing would gradually establish itself that she was 
to succeed on the Queen’s death. It was true that the 
Queen had a deeply rooted feat' of the probable effects 
of her liberty; she believed that when Mary Stuart 
was at large, her own reign would be at an end. It 
was tberefore likely that the present overtures were 
merely artifices to gain time for the settlement of Scot- 
land. In that ciise, the Queen of Scots bad merely 
to wait on Providence, and to hold herself ready for 
the deliverance, which in all human and divine reason 
could not be distant; bis Ploliness and the King of 
Spain being determined not to neglect her, and God, 
as the cause was liis own, being likely to provide oppor 
timities.^ 

Mendoza took credit to himself for the cleverness of 
' Mcnili'za to the Queen of .Scots, May, 1583! MSS. Simaneaa. 
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liis answer. His object was to prevent her from leiiv- 
ing England for fear lest she should fall back upon 
Franco ; and lie had argued on the grounds of luir 
own interest instead of betraying his anxiety for Spain. ^ 
She, perliaiis, ,saw tliat he was not entirely frank with 
her; she could hardly have failed to observe that lie 
said nothing about the Duke of Guise. She tlianked 
him for Ms advice, and agreed that England was the 
best place for her ; but she wished evidently to make 
him feel that she liad resources besides Sjiain, and that 
if Spain wished for her friendship, it must exert itself. 
Elixabetli, she told him, so far as she could herself 
see, was dealing honestly and kindly witli her.^ Her 
cousin of Guise, she added (careless of the reflection 
which she was passing on her own good faitli in the 
matter), had written to lier to say that ho was as de- 
termined as ever on tlie invasion of England, and as 
soon as ever his arrangements were completed, was 
coming over in person.®* 

By this time Colonel Stewart and Sir John Colville 
had arrived in London. Sir Robert Bowes had made 

1 “ He usado del mayor artificio que he podido an ol .sigiuficalle no eatar 
la eosa inejor por todo bnen rospecto quo el no ausontnr su poiaona do la Isla, 
deaampavnndo esta causa, y esto praponiendolo (odaa las partes dondo puedo 
tenor lilinrfad y inconvoniontes quo hay on cllaa, para (|iio vistos, jnzgiie 
ser mi pareeer mas coiiformc a razon que dirigido solo d la mira del servicio 
"do V. Mngd, no necesitiindola d vivir perpotiialmcntc a piision ni fanifioco 
aqui poi' salir dolla arrisqiio lo quo fan de veras lia de procurar conscKnir, 
teniendo tan cietLas esperanzaa en dl." — Mendoza al Key, 0 Mayo, 1583: 
ifSS. Simnnc/is. 

“ La Eeyne m’a escripte nne fort honneste et gracieuae lettre, et jusqiics 
ici lea diets commissionaires no ui’ont dctnoii.atrd quo tonic apparenco 
dc biou. Dicu vcuille tout eoiidnire a son homieur et qlniro pins quo ii 
inmi ostiil ct rontentincnt.” — Mary Stuart to Don Hijnuudiiio, ,Iune 5. 
Cifer: JfS. Ibid. 

a i(.« dei'iiicrs paquetz quo j'ay revue de France, moil cousin M. 

de Guise m’li escript qn’il per-sistoit cn sa premiere detfiriiiiiiation du de- 
soendri! luimesmes cn Angleterre, et que si tot que les cho-scs y seroient 
diapo.siiz il no faudroict do marcher cu persoune." — Ibid. 
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known to tlic King the offers which had been made by 
Ijcnnox, and the King, startled at his friend's real or 
apparent treacliory, had consented to projiosals which, 
if lionest, were as simple as they were moderate, and 
if accepted would have closed Scotliiiul to Jesuit in- 
trigues. Colville was a tried Protestant ; Stewart waa 
selected as having long lived in England with Lady 
Lennox, and having been personally acquainted with 
Elizabeth. Both had been chosen as professedly fiivonr- 
able to the English alliance, and of the party of Angus 
and Gowrie. Mary Stuart flattered herself that her 
son was on his guard against Elizabeth, and 'knowing 
her to bo treacherous, was repaying her in her own 
coin. Stewart, she said, had been an old instrument of 
communication between Lady Lennox and herself, and 
had been bribed to conduct his negotiations in Mary 
Stuart’s' interest.^ She was deceived in both of them. 
If they could have obtained what they wanted, the 
confederate lords, and the King also, intended to 
adhere to their own part of the bargain. 

The commissioners were directed to lay before Eliza- 
beth the condition of the Scotch finances. The King 
asked for his grandmother’s estate, or an equivalent of 
;£5,000 a year. If she would give him either the one 
or the other he jiromised to be guided by her advice iii, 
his marriage and in the administration of tlie kingdom. 
He would ahaiiilon France and rely only on England. 
As “ a testififsation of his ainityv” and “ a terror to dis- 
loyal subjects,’’ lie declared bim.self willing to ratify 
the treaty of l.citli, and to make a further defensive 
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lefiffue for mutual protection, slioiikl religion in eitlior 
realm be made a plea for invasion or rebellion.^ 
ISothing was said about liis mother. Jfer name was 
not so rauoli as mentioned. It was, however, intimated 
tiiat if the request for so small a sum of money was re- 
fused, the King would be compelled bj' poverty to seek 
hoi]) elsewhere. Shortened down to the mere rents of 
the Lennox lands, his demands, if nothing lay behind, 
were singularly modest, Rumour.s of eoiu’se were 
flying that the commissioners were confeilerate with 
the Queen of Scots— that the King w'ould take the 
English money and go over to the other .side,^ La 
Mothe Fenelon had been heard to say that the English 
politicians were looking for “a white crow;”* “tluit 
their doings in Scotland were but as if they were 
thrashing the water.” “We do wdiat we can,” wrote 
Walsingliam to Sir Robert Bowes, “to remove these 
unprofitable jealou.sies, that Colonel Stewart may re- 
ceive such answers at her Majesty’s hands as may be 
to the King’s liking and satisfaction, and the common 
benefit of the realm.” ^ 

Mendoza was of opinion that the Scots were essen- 
tially honest ; they were really ready, that is to say, to 
run Elizabeth’.s fortune if she would make it worth tlieir 
while. The j£5,000, however, would not be all wvliich 
slie would be required to pay. An additional sum was 
asked for a guard about the King’s person. In this 
demand, too, Walsingham desired the Queen to ac- 
quiesce, but she persisted against his advice on mixing 
the treaties with the mother with the treaty witli tlie 


1 In.striictioiis to Colonel Stewart going to England, April 21, 1583 : .t/SX 
Scollmul. 

ti Secret inibrniation given to Walsingham, May 1583: USH. 

® “ XJng coyheau blane." 

< Walsingham to Howes, April 25: MS. Ibid. ' 
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son. She liacl feared notliing so inucli a.s ihc asaoeia- 
tioii between them in the crown of Scotland ; but hav- 
ing ascertained that the Scots were disinclined to con- 
aent, she made it a condition of Mary Stuart’s release.^ 
Before she would receive the cointnissioners slic sent 
a cojjy of Mary Stuart’s olfers to James, and she asked 
if he would agree to the association provided it was 
managed by England. James, acute as he already 
considered himself, fell into the snare which she had 
laid for hiifli- He told Bowes “ that his mother being 
defeated, and desperate in her intended plots and pur- 
poses, and seeing how matters were likely to proceed 
between her Majesty and him,” was now affecting to 
desire an amicable arrangement ; but in reality she 
desired nothing less. She was only “ casting a bone 
to stick between their teeth.” “ He wishedj” he said, 
“ that his motlier would give over her plots, and would 
turn truly to the religion; received in the two realms ; ” 
in a draft of the association which she had sent him to 
look at she had claimed precedence ; “ she was a deter- 
mined Papist,” and French to the heart ; he must look 
to his future as well as his present interests ; and the 
English, he said significantly, “justly dreaded another 
Queen Mary ; ” “ when his mother first proposed the 
association to him, she spoke of it only as a means to 
recover her liberty; ” and she promised, as soon as she 
was released, to repeat her abdication ; she had after- 
wards altered her note; she had shown that she in- 

j 1 “ Eata Reyna ha dielio sohre la inatnneia qne la de Escooia Imcc cn su 
lihertad , quo aunqiic sea negocio tan peliglvso y mal seguvo per ella , ciiando 
esta coiicliiyda do todo pimto la associacion del Key do Eseooia y su madro 
pm- 1(18 nobles lie aquel Eeyno, liolgai'a tratar de su lihertad — cosa qiiu In 
Hoyna iinpidiera cuando los de Escocia lo degedren, siendo solo el deeirlo 
cumpiimieiilo y palabras,” &c. --Doh Bernardino al Key, 20 Maio. l.'lS’i; 
Mas. Hinmieas, ; . : ^ 
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tended to reclaim tlie whole or a part of the govern- 
ment, and to this he was determined never to consent : 
he declined to be a party to any agreement in which 
he was himself to be compromised till he sa.w deeper 
“ into his mother’s iiieaning.” ^ 

James had thus reveahid Ids own inward disposition. 
Lennox had failed to make a Catholic of him,, and by 
1 his real or scemiug treachery had for a time frightened 

liiin out of conspiracies. He had made up his mind to 
stick to Elizabeth if Elizabeth would allow Iiim, to leave 
his mother in an enforced retirement which removed 
her from the political stage, and to look forward, with 
Elizabeth’s consent and in the Protestant interest, to 
succeeding eventually to her throne. 

■ “ The King,” wrote Bowes, “attends how her Maj- 

esty will deal. The French and Papists look that ha 
shall receive a dilatory answer, persuading liim to pro- 
vide otherwise for his standing and welfare. The well 
affected must be eouifoi’ted and sustained by her Maj- 
esty’s kind dealing with the King, pithorwise they shall 
he utterly cast down. The King and the realm cmi 
now be won or lost. I need not pemuade the necessity 
of her Majesty’s timely I’esolution, for the King’s own 
necessity and the conditions of die time and personal 
causes will constra,m the King and the realm to resolve 
speedily to provide for themselves without further trust 
to us.” ^ 

But Elizabeth had now, as she supposed, the control 
I of the situation. Mary Stuart and Janies were sep- 

arated, and as long as they could be kept at issue, she 
conceived that she had them both in her power — that 
slie could hold James in check by threatening to release 

1 Bowes to tValsiiighain, May 3, 1583: MSS. Sooltand. 

2 Same to the same, May 8: MS. Ibid. 
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liis motlier, force Mary Stuart into submission by prov- 
ing to lier that she was neglected by her son, and re- 
main supreme arbiter of both their fortunes without 
risk, and still better without cost. 

She was the less disposed to favour James, as he had 
just given her special cause of offence. The Jesuit, 
Gaspar Holt, after lying concealed for some weeks at 
Seton, had been suvpi’ised and taken. On his first ex- 
amination he had confessed that “ there was a purjmse 
in hand between the Pope and the Princes Catholic, 
for a war against England ; that the pretext was to be 
religion and the liberty of the Queen of Scots, and that 
they held the enterprise easy, considering their own 
preparation and the factions at home.” ^ This was not 
enough, Elizabeth required further particulars as to 
these factions, and desired that either Holt should be 
substantially examined and foi-ced by torture to dtdiver 
what he knew,” ^ or else be handed over to herself as 
an English subject. Tlie second alternative meant 
Little Ease, the. Tower rack, and the Tyburn quarter- 
ing knife ; and Mendoza, in some alarm, could but pray 
“that God would give Holt constancy that ho miglit 
earn his martyr’s crown, and confess nothing that would 
do harin'.”^ But the poor wretch was spared the trial. 
James, with some pity for him, ordered his prison dour 
to be loft unlocked. He escaped and went again into 
a safe hiding place. Elizabeth had been very angry, 
and lier resentment had not passed off wlien the coin- 
mis.siouers arrived in London. 

The first difficulty, as Mendoza anticipated, was 
about the King’s guard. Tlie King would luive been 

i Da^-ison to Walsiiighnm, llarch i, lii83: MSS. Scotland. 

“ WalsiOKlmm to Bowiia, April TG: .WS. Ibid. 

» Don Hernardino to I’hiiip, .April 4: MSS. Simrmms. 
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seized and carried off had he been left unprotected. It 
had been necessary — and the necessity continnud — • tc 
keep three hundred men-at-arins at the Court. “ Tlic 
lit’e of tlie cause, depended on tlie guard, ” yet the King 
had not a penny to pay their wages and unless some- 
thing was done immediately, they would disband in 
mutiny. Present temporary assistance was all that had 
been so far hinted at. The Queen stopped them at once 
with an absolute refusal. Declining to give a sixpence, 
she consented, only with extreme difficulty, that Sir 
Robert Bowes might, if he liked, lend the King £'i00. 

“ I pray you,” said Walsingham, in inforining him of 
her liberality, “ stretch wliat you may for the perform- 
ance hereof, weighing the necessity of the cause, and 
how much it concerns her Majesty’s service, that the 
guard should not as yet be discharged. If her Majesty 
should happen to leave the burden upon you, I will not 
fail to see you myself discharged of the same.” ^ 

A fortnight then passed while the Queen was con- 
sidering the reply which she should make to 
their main demands. The answer, when it 
came, would have been unfavourable without fresh 
provocation ; but some one had whispered to her that 
Leicester, who had been planning a marriage for his 
son with Lady Arabella, had been feeling his way also 
towards finding a wife for James in one of his .stej)- 
claugliters. If there was a person in the world whom 
Elizabeth loathed it was the woman who had dared to 
become the wife of the only man that she had thought 
of seriously for herself. She was in such a fury when 
she heard of it that she said she would rather sec James 
strip ]3ed of his crowm than wedded to that slie-wolf s 

1 Colvilli! to Walsingham, May 7: MSS, ScotlinuL 

2 Wiilsingtiain to Bowea, May 9: MS. Ibid. 
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cull. If tliere was no otlitr way to check tiie pritlo of 
lier and her traitor Leicester, slie threatened to publish 
her wickednesses and her husband’s horns to all the 
world.^ Her exasjieration vented itself on the Scots. 
She told tliem at first she could make no treaty unless 

• their Queen was a party to it, and that as for money 

• site would give them none. She had aujtposed, she 
said, that the gratitude for past kindness and conform- 
ity of creed would of itself have secured the King’s 
good will towards her. She was sorry to see that 
sordid considerations had such weight with him. If he 
was in absolute want site woitld lend him a small .sum, 
if the large towns and “chosen persons of the nobility 
of both factions would be sureties for the repayment.” 
The Lennox succession was under examination by 
lawyers, and tlie rents must remain sequestered tijhthe 
rigid of aliens to inhei’it was decided. To the lords 
who had risked life and fortune in the raid of Ruthveu 
she refused to give anything at all. 

Colonel Stewart reminded her, with some resent- 
ment, “ of tile promises of help in men and money, 
which were made at the beginning of that action.” 
The guard, he said, had been maintained at Court by 
the confederate lords solely to keep the English jiarty 
in power. At least, he expected that she would 
allow them two montlis’ wages.® 

Then was tlien, and now was now. She complained 
to Burghley of the Scotcli beggars, wlio were using 
religion as a pretext to rob her treasury. 

1 " Lnlieym -se cnccnjirj cn la materia, dc siierlo qiie dixo tiue aiUe.'i 
conseiitiria ([no el Hoy lo quitaseBu corona qno vcrlo caaadri con hija do 
unii luba, y cuiindo se liallaso otro medio parii re|iriinir an ambioion y del 
traydor I.oicustcr, ella la {Hdjiioaria por tal mala miifrur por toda la X''<“1 y 
lu» cuornoa do sii marido.” — Don Bernardino al Ho3-, It de .lunio, ISSil 

ms. Simamat. 

2 Stewart and Colvillo to WaUingliani, May 18: MBS. Bcoilmul. 
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Walsingliam, with some warmth, tried to bring her 
to be moro reasonable; but at times she bad the very 
insanity of a\'arice. “ Her servants and favourites,” 
site said, “ professed to love her for her liigh qualities, 
Alencjon for lier beauty, and the Scots for her crown ; 
but tliey all meant the same in the endi Tliey wanted 
nothing but her raow'y, and they should not have it.” ^ 

Walsingliam carried her refusal to Stewart. Ho said 
she would live to repent it, at a time, perhap.s, when 
there would be no remedy. 

Again and rno.st solemnly be remonstrated. At last 
ho brought the Queen to say that she would allow 
James half the pen-sion which he had asked for two 
thousand five hundred pounds- — but not a farthing 
more could be extorted from her ; and even this Wal- 
singbam doubted if she \yould really paji^ 

The commissioners did not waste time in endeavour- 
ing to move lier further, and in fierce resentment re- 
turned to Scotland. James, accepting this second 
refusal either of the lands or their equivalent as a 
declaration against his succession, turned once more to 
the party from whom he had been for a time divided ; 
and besides other tragical consequences soon to be re- 
lated, Elizabeth had to spend thousands of pounds for 
every hundred which she had saved by her thrift. 

She on her part, having shaken off her troublesome 
petitioners, turned to her treaty with the Queen of 

1 “ T.f) respoiidio que sue criailos domosticos y favoridos profesnban 
.nn.illa por siii) biien.is piirfos, Alehfon pni- en pmnnre, y los Eseoeases por 
ou coi'ona, y si Wen oran ostas tres eausas diferenles, veniaii todas a parur 
a an tin, (jm: ein padille dinera. qua alia dofenderia.” — Don Heriiavdiiio 
al Hey, 4 .Tunio! lUSS. SinOTiicffs. 

“ “ Tims yon see, noUvitlistandinR it importolh us Kraotly to yield all 
oontentinent to that nation, how wo stielt at trifles. I pray God wo pertiirin 
llie rest of things promised." — Waisinghatn to Bowes, May 29! MSH. 


difipleasure. On the departure of- Stewart iind Col- 
ville, Secretary Beale, accompanied by Sir Waltei' 
Miklrnay, went again to Sheflfiedd to tell the Queen oi 
Scots that the offers which, she had made deserved con- 
sideration. They were directed to read them over to 
her that she miglit not afterwards pretend her meaning 
to have been mistaken. If she made no exception, they 
were to turn particularly to the treaty of Edinburgh, 
and' to ask by what authority she now undertook to 
ratify it for her son as well as for herself. Had she 
obtained her son’s' consent, or had the act of association 
gone secretly further than either she or lie had as yet 
acknowledgcnl ? 

The Queen of Scots, made acquainted perhaps with 
James’s words to Sir Robert Bowes^at any rate, 
weary to death of her long captivity, and eager at any 
cost to be free, answered with extreme submissiveness. 
She acknowledged and expressed regret for her early 
faults, blit she said she had been young and ill-advised. 
To the ratification of the treaty, she tliought that her 
son had consented. She had imagined that she might 
safely undertake for him ; hut if the Queen wished, slie 
would send to Scotland for the necessary powers. She 
accepted Beale’s version of her promises ns accurate, 
and repeated them as exactly and concisely as language 
would allow. She bound herself never to trouble Eliza- 
beth more witli pretensions to the crown ; never to com- 
mvinicate with Jesuits or consplrator.s, and to h'avo the 
succession after the Quoim’s death to be decided by the 
Englisli Parliament. Slie' undertook never to meddle 
with the established religion. She declared herself 
willing to remain in England ns an evidence of lier 
good Ihith, and to take an oath in the House of Lords, 
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if the Queen wished it, to observe the treaty. The 
Kings of France and Spain, the Duke of Lorraine, the 
Duke of Guise, would together be securities for her 
good behaviour. Siie would live in any castle or park 
wliich Elizabetli might be pleased to as.sigu to her, and 
some nobleman or gentleman in tlie neighbourhood 
might be appointed to keep an eye over her actions ; 
while for herself she would promise never to go more 
than ten miles from the place of her abode.^ 

These conditions were very much what Mendoza had 
sketched out for her. She was not to be credited. with 
having abandoned any one of her . purposes ; but liberty 
was sweet, and relief by revolution was long in coming. 
The Catholic Powers would gladly welcome a release 
from their responsibilities in an arrangement with 
which she could profess herself satisfied, and if they 
became securities for her at her own instance, they 
would be unlikely to move actively again in her favour ; 
but she and they would exchange a precarious hope for 
a moderate certainty, and the treaty would amount to 
an acquiescence in her future claim on the succession. 

Elizabeth admitted that these proposals were now all 
tliat she could wish. She suggested some additions, as, 
for instance, that the Queen of Scots should pay her 
own expenses out of her French dowry; but she did 
not insist on it, and she held out hopes that .something 
now would be really done. But it Seemed as if her 
main object was sati.sfied, when she had induced botli 
James and Mary Stuart to shew their hands. When 
a decision became necessary, as usual, .she was ineajia- 
ble of the act of will which Wbuld incline the wavei'ing 
balance. She found that in a treaty she must recognise 

I Prococclings witU the Queen of Scots, May 24 and Juno 2, 1583 ! M8& 

Mary Queen of Seois. ■ 
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Mary Stuart as a Queen — -a Queen in some sense oi 
other — and to recognise her in any sense -would 
threaten the internal peace of Scotland. Tlio very 
intimation that she -was likely to be set at liboi'ty set 
every Scottish household in vibi'ation. AValsingltiun 
bade Bowes feel the tempers of the leading politicians. 
“ Ifj” he said, “ the Queen of Scots’ offers were accom 
panied with good meaning, with the cautions and re- 
strictions pi*oposed, he saw no inconvenience, but rather 
profit, likely to ensue from her liberty.” The flonbt 
was. of her sincerity. It was hard to obtain “an im- 
partial opinion ” about her, “ the love and hatred that 
was borne her being either in the extreme.st degree.” 
“It had been debated,” Walsingham said, “whether 
she was to he sent to Scotland, or kept in England. 
The conclusion for the- present had been to keep her; 
^ but if she could be placed in Scotland without any dan- 
gerous alteration, England would gladly be rid of lier.”^ 
The longer Elizabeth considered, the more excuses 
she found for refusing to proceed. The King of Scots 
must be a party to any treaty which wonld hold, as 
well as the other princes, and James and tlu? leading 
nobles^ whatever their political sympatbies, refused to 
allow Maiy Stuart, in any shape or form, tlie title of 
Sovereign.^ Tlie difticnlty might of course have been 
overcome had Elizabetli seriously wislied it ; but the 
negotiation from iier point of view iiad already an- 
swei-ed its purpose. She had balanced one yjarty 
against the other, and she meant to keep them there 
without gratifying eitlier. “I marvel,” said Sir Wal- 
ter Mildinay, “ that finding the manners in Scotland 
BO tickle, and this woman offering so much; there i.s no 

^ ‘Wnlsiiighamto Bp'wea, Juno12J 

3 Bowes to ilValsintyham, Juno 29: J/jS. Ibid, 
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move regal’d of it. I doubt the death of Lennox lias 
bi’onglit too great a st'curitj.” i But Eli/ahetli would 
not part witli her money, and tlie release of the Queen 
of Scots was a ineasnre winch .she pveferi’ed to hold in 
terror over James. When the lady at Sheffield was 
expecting to be e.stablislied a.s a princess in England, 
free, to coiTcspond wliere she pleased, and to liold a 
second court of her Catholic admirers, slie found aftof 
all that she had gained nothing, and was to remain 
where she wa.s. She was informed that her offers wero 
satisfactory, but that her son raised difRcnlties, which 
made Iter liberation for Jhe present impossible, and that 
all her concessions had been in vain. After a few 
months* pause, the question was again brought up for 
consideration, but only again to be dismissed, and dis- 
missed on grounds which, if valid at all, would be fatal 
against any treaty whatever. It was reinenibered that 
the Queen of Scots might disclaim the engagements 
into which she might enter, as she had disclaimed her 
abdication at Lochleven, on the jdea that they had 
been forced from her in prison. She could escape with 
greater ease out of England, and her greater freedom 
if she was to continue there, would give life and hope 
to the disloyal Catholics. It would be an adini.s.sion, 
moreover, that .she had been detained hitherto ijnjn.stly. 
It would seem like an , acquittal of the charge winch 
had so far clouded her fame, and would otlierwise be 
a confession of weakness. “ Her Majesty,” by rclea-s- 
ing her, “ would give the world to understand that the 
Queen of Scots was not in her opinion culpable of the 
murder of her husband — otherwise she w’ould not shew 
her that favour.” 

To reqviire a ratification of the treaty of Leith was 

r Mildmay to Walsingliam, June 17 : J)SiS. iUiftj Queen of Scolt 
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a quasi acknowledgment that the Queen doubled her 
own title. If tlie treaty jfroeeoded /i rlau.so 
would liave to be inserted “that lier Majesty 
did not clear her of the murder, but left her to God 
and her conscience, and the trial of Scotland, being a 
matter committed where her Majesty had no jurisdic- 
tion;” and. with this qualification the Queen of Scots 
would refuse her signature, and her friends abroad 
their sanction.^ The Council repeated their old opinion 
that “ the beat and most sui’e way was for her ilajestj 
to conclude with the young King;” “so the treaty 
with the Queen would not be necessary, and she might 
remain as she was.” ^ 

Elizabeth preferred to conclude with neither. She 
had money in abundance. She had half a million in 
bullion locked away as a reserve. But it was to be 
touched only in an extremity she could never believe 
to have arrived.^ She had to choose, as Walsingham 
said, between her treasm’e and her safety, and she 
deliberately preferred the first. 


The Reformed C.alendar of Pope Gregory XIIL -was pub- 
lished in the 3'e.'ir 1582. Tea days were sti'iick out of tlio 
computation, .and the 6th of October was decreed to btj the 
15tli. The Gregorian, or New Style, which was not ac- 
cepted in Plngliind till 1752, was adopted at short intervals 
by rauntries in communion with the Holy See. In Spain 
the same 5tli of October, 1582, l)ecame the 15th of October. 
In France, the 10th of December, 1582, hecnine tins 20th. 

1 Wlietlior it lie fit to treat and eoncludc with tlio Queen n" Seofe, Octo 
Del' 2; JItSS. jlAiry Quern of Scott. 

2 Ibid. 

“ Mendoza and afanymifire botti mention this. 


In the Catholic States of Germany, and the Catholic Nctliev- 
liuids. the 22nd of December, 1582, became the 1st of Jaim- 
aiy, 1583. TJie Englisli and foreign dates ihercforo no 
longer corresponding, the English first of January being in 
France and Spain the eleventh, all importsmt letters and 
documents hereafter quoted will carry a double date. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


Thb visit of the Duke of Alengon to England proved 
. an expensive one. The Queen had hoped to escape 
her suitor and to save lier money. Slie had flung liim 
off to croak as she said in the Dutch canals, hut she 
had been compelled to gild his departure. Slie had 
prevented his return upon her hands by subsidies, 
which were almost as much wasted as if they had been 
buried in the sand-banks of the Scheldt; and those 
subsidies were so large that if expended on the objects 
which the most eminent of her Council had so often 
pressed upon her, they would have given order and 
good government to Ireland, and secured Scotland ten 
times over to the friends of England and the Reforma- 
tion. The kiss bestowed at Greenwich with so much 
precipitancy cost at once sixty thousand pounds. Be- 
fore six months was over the sixty thousand had grown 
into thi'ee hundred thousand, and in the year 1582-3 
three hundred and fifty thousand in addition were 
wrenched out of her unwilling hands.^ ■ At no less 
price \vas she allowed to redeem the slight which slio 
-had passed u])on the brother of the King of France. 
The war which she so much dreaded would not have 
been a heavier burden, and she failed after all in the 
object at wliich lier manoeuvres had been aimed, of 
smbroiling France and Spain in an open conflict. 

^ A hriBrof Uic Duke of Anjou^s receipts fr&m Maj' 1, 1581, to 
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It Wfi!3 impossible indeed fcir Hie Duke of Alencon to 
undertake the protectorate of tlie King of Sjiain’s in- 
surgent subjects without in some degree compromising 
liis brother. Pliilip wa.s patient of affronts, and pre- 
ferred to punish tlie House of Valois rather by inirignes 
than arms 5 but the Catholic Powers remained divided, 
and Elizabeth bought off her lover’s indignation and 
kept her alliance with France unbroken. So far her 
artifices bad not been ineffective^ nor her treasure 
wholly thrown away. Had she taken her place as the 
leader of Protestant Europe, had she held out her liand 
and her purse to the struggling defenders of the Refor- 
mation in France and Scotland and the Netherlands, 
the result might have been as much grander as her 
course in itself would have been more honoiu’able and 
straightforward. In the opinion of Burghley the path 
which she preferred was at once the most dangerous 
and the least effective, and those among her Council 
who most encouraged her were those who secretly 
desired her ruin. 

Yet on the other side it is to be remembered that 
both Burghley and Walsingham held their places only 
through their mistress’s pleasure. It was Elizalieth 
alone who enabled them to accomplish any fraction of 
their policy ; and a government by majorities, an orii- 
nipotent House of Commons^ elected by household 
suffrage, would at any moment have condemned them 
to obscurity or the scaffold. That she might have 
done more is not absolutely certain, and M’cre it cer- 
tain, does not deprive her of credit for the much which 
she did. Tlie I’igbt cause is not always the strongest, 
and bad France and Spain once combined^ the Refinmia- 
tion, which bad been made possible by Ihoir ([luirrel, 
might iiave been ended by their premature reconcilia- 
tion. 
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So at least it seomecl to Elizabeth. Slie saw no rea- 
soil to ri.sk her tliroiie for a cause for which at lie.st she 
had but a cold conceni. She preferred to lie and twist, 
and perjure herself and betray her friends, with a jiur- 
pose at the bottom moderately upright ; and nature in 
fitting her for her work had left her without that nice 
sense of lionour which would have made her part too 
difficult, 

Alen§oii was thus in-stalled in the Netherlands with 
a French army, jiaid jointly by Elizabeth and France, 
TJie States accepted him for tlie advantages which his 
presence promised. He was an unprincipled fool, but 
he was placed under the guidance of the Prince of 
Orange ; and the Prince, who understood that he was 
saddled upon them to save the Queen from a husband, 
prepared to please her by making the best of bim. 

Orange was well understood to be the soul of the 
revolt. Could Orange be removed, Philip feared little 
either Alen^on or any other person, and as all efforts 
to gain him over had been tried in vain, his life had 
been sought for some years past by the indirect means 
which are either murder or legitimate execution accord- 
ing to the character of the victim.^ Bothwellhaugh, 
who killed Munw, had been employed to assassinate 
him in 1673, and party after party of English Catlvolic 
officers had tried it afterwards. . Jn 1579 a youth iu- 
troducod liimself to Don Bernardino, in London, with 
a letter of credit from a mercliant of Bruges. He said 
that he was in possession of a poison udiicli if rubbed 
on the lining of a man’s hat would dry up his brain and 
would kill bim in ten days, and if the Ambassador ap- 
proved, ho was ready to try its effects upon tlie Prince 

1 Tlio English Governmant had bouglit live head of De.smoml. In ouif 
own time a reward has been offered for Nana Sahib, dead or alive. 
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of Omige. Uon Bernardino, not expecting much 
result, yet gave liiin his blessing, and hade him do his 
hest.^ Other experiments, more promising were tried 
afterwards, hut none hail hitherto succeeded. 

Finally Philip deedared the Prince outlawed, 
and promised a public reward to aiiy one who would 
put liiin out of the way in : the service of God and his 
country. Tlio .King’s pleasure being made known, 
Don Pedro Arroya, father of one of the royal secre- 
taries, announced that he knew a man who would 
make the venture. Philip offered eighty lliousand 
dollars, with tlie Order of St. lago ; and the reward 
being held sufficient, Don Pedro gave in the name of 
Gaspar de Anastro, a Spanish morehant at Antwerp. 
A formal contract was drawn out aud signed,^ and 
Anastro watched an opportunity to strike the blow. 

Finding, however, that he could get the job done 
cheaper, and clear a sum of money without peril to him- 
self, the merchant protended that “his courage was 
weak,” and asked if he might employ a substitute. 
Pliilip had no objection ; provided tbe Prince was killed 
the means were of no consequence, and lie left Auas- 
tro to manage as be pleased. In bis bouse was a lad 
eighteen years old, the son of a sword cutler at Bilbao, 
named .Tuan Jaureguy. 'Ignorant, superstitious, un- 
dersized and pal try 'looking, he was known to the cash- 
ier, Don Antonio Venero, to be a hoy of singular 
audacity; and a jiresent of three thousand dollars, aud 
the jiersuasion of the chaplain, a Dominican priest, 
worked him into a proper state of mind. An Agnus 

1 Don llerniiidiiio do Mendoza to Philip, Febniaiy 2B-Miircli 8, J.'iT!!' 

MSS. Simaveas. 

2 Confession of Don Antonio, a Spaniard, cashier to Don Anastro, March 

21-ai, 1582! , IAS’S. Unlland, Rolls Bonse. Of. MoUoy’s Ilistorv of the 
Dutch Republic, Vol. III. ; ' 
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Dei was Imng about his Sieck ; a wax taper aucl a dried 
toad were stuffed in liis pocket, and lie was told tliat 
they would render him invisible. A Jesuit catechism 
was given him for liis spiritual comfort, and Parma 
promised that if tlie ehams failed, and he was taken, 
he would compel his release by the threat of hangiiig 
every prisoner in his hands. Thus eipiipped and en- 
couraged, and commending himself and his enterprise 
to the Virgin and the angel Gabiiel, be prepared for 
the deed. The qualifications for successfol political 
assassins are singularly itire. Jaureguy, however, 

possessed them all. Sunday tlie 18th-28tb 
Matolil 8 - 28 . , . , , , 

of March, was Alen§on s birtfiday. Ant- 
werp was to be illuminated in the evening, and the 
streets and squares were expected to be crowded. 
Some little jars had Ijeen felt already bfetween the 
States and the French. Alen§on was known to be 
impatient of the Prince’s control, and the Spaniards 
calculated that if the murder could bo accomplislied 
when the people were collected and excited there would 
be an instant suspicion of treachery, and that ah attack 
upon the French and a universal massacl'e of the citi- 
zens in retaliation by their allies would be a hot improb- 
able consequence. 

The plot was ingeniously laid, and had all but suc- 
ceeded. The Prince had dined in bis own house. lie- 
had risen from the table, and had passed with liis son, 
Count Maurice, and a few friends into anotlier room, 
wliere he was seated on a low chair. Jaureguy liad 
introduced himself among the servants, pretending that 
he wanted to present a petition. Ho approached 
Orange so close as to be able to touch him, and then 
snatching a pistol from under his cloak fired it full in 
the Prince’s face. At the moment of the shot, the 
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Prince was rising from his seat, and liappened to be 
turning bis head. The ball entered nnder the right 
eur, passed throngh the roof of his mouth, and went 
out below the left eye. He Staggered and fell. Tiic 
assassin tried to draw a flagger, and finish his worlc, 
but he liad overloaded his pistol, wliich had broken his 
tliuinb in the recoil. An instant later^ and before he 
could speak, half a dozen swords wore throngh his 
body. All was inime'diately confusion,. A cry of hor- 
ror rung through the city. Suspicion fell^ but too 
naturally, where the Spaniards expected. Shouts were 
heard of “ Kill the French, kill the French,” and had 
Jaureguy waited till night when the fete had coni- 
meneed, Alen5on and his Suite would have probably- 
been sliioghtered on the spot.^ Grange himself liad 
swooned and was at first supposed to be dead; He 
recovered consciousness, however, in time t* allay the 
worst alarm. Believing that he bad but a few minutes 
to livei and anticipating the direction which popular 
fury might assume, lie sent f()r the burgomaster, and 
assured him that to his certain knowledge it was the 
work not of France but of Spain. The assassin was 
identified b/ papers found about his person. Anastro, 
when the police -weirit for him, had fled, but Alitonio 
Venero was takeni and at once confessed, and before 
darkness fell the truth was known throughout the city. 

The Prince lay' in extreme danger, and but for liis 
extraordinary calmness, the wound would have been 
certainly mortal. One of the large arteries of the 
tliroat liad been divided, which the surgeons were un- 
able to tie. Again and again the bleeding bui-st out, 

1 “ Si Well afirman toilos qne si el rabfo jiguardafia dar el pistoietaxo a 
la noche eit uii gniii lianqiioto qne hacia el Al'enijoii, le niatiiraii a el y S 
cunntoa Fnincesea liabia.” — Don Bemardiao al Key, 1-11 Avril, lti32i 
MSS. Smaticas. . ' 
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and Ins death was every moment expecited. Daily 
hulletiiis were sent to England, and the delighted 
Catholics watched eagerly for the news wliieli was to 
make their satisfaction cornjjlete, 

“ The Prince was gasping when the post left,” wrote 
Mendoza on the 4th-14th of April. “ The 
physicians gave no hope, and the Queen hears 
that all is over. We may assume his death as certain, 
and we can but give infinite thanks to God that he has 
thus chastised so abominable a heretic and rebel.” ^ 
“ We have news from Antwerp of the 9th-19th,” he 
wi'ote a week after. “ The Prince W'as still alive, two 
surgeons holding the wound closed with their fingers, 
and relieving one another every hour. On the 
Tth-lTth, conceiving that in human reason it was not 
possible for him to live, they laid open his right cheek 
in the hope of reaching the injured vein. We may 
suppose it to be the good providence of God to increase 
his agonies by prolonging his life. The pain which he 
suffered, they say, is terrible. In the opinion of those 
here, a few hours must now bring an end.” 2 : 

Mary Stuart’s gratification was no less than that of 
the Spanish Ambassador. “I have heard,” she said, 
“ that an artery is cut, and that the Prince is in dan- 
ger. I praise God for this his mei'cy to the Church, 
and to the King my brother, the Church’s chief pro- 
■tector.”^ 

Equally great was the consternation in Protestant 
England, and beyond all in the Queen. Ill as it had 

1 Mendoza to I'liilip, April 4-li! Simincaa. 

a S.mie to the same, April U-ai: A/M. Ibid. 

t ‘t J’ai on advis dii diingor auqiiel cstoit dernieroment le Priiicu d’Ornnge 
par le grand flux de sang quo luy e.stoit siirveiiu d'uii artore, doiitjn lono 
Difiii en consideration dii Men qu’en reviendroit A son Kglise ot an Koy mon 
bon frt're, iiiijourd'huy principal profeetcur d’olle." — Alarie Stuart it Don 
Seniardino, Avril 22-Mai 2: MSS. Simancas, ‘ 
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pleased her to use him, none know better than she 
the value of William of Nassau. Her own life had 
been threatened as often as his, and his fate, vvlien he 
was thought to he dying, ajopeared but a, foretaste of 
lier own. The fir.st news entirely overwliehncKl lier.^ 
The realm had its own fears. The A’ery thouglit of a 
sudden vacancy of the throne was .simply appalling; 
and in the midst of her teiTor.s, Bui’ghloy had to re- 
mind her of the duty which she had so long refused to 
perform of naming a successor.® In her first excite- 
ment, her thoughts turned into the stereotyped track. 
She swore she would send for Alencpn, and marry 
him; and.Walsinghani, who knew what avould follow, 
and feared that a fresh affront to France might be 
fatal, prevented her with difficulty from sending a 
gentleman of her household to recall the Duke into 
the realm.® 

Both hopes and fears were this time disappointed. 
The Prince’s fine constitution and admirable courage 
give hint a chance of recovery when a weaker person 
must have died. Once more Philip had failed, but he 
nursed his purpose ; and the Catholic faith, which has 
influenced human character in so many curious ways, 
was singularly produclive of men who would risk their 
lives to deliver tlie Church from an ;enemy. 

On the 2nd-12th of May, Orange returned tlianks 
tor his recovery in the Cathedral at Ant- ^ 

werp. The commonwealth, unfortunately, 

1 *‘Sb imiirhild nqucl din tnnto como lo liubicran quitado In corotin." — 
Mnndozn al Key, J-11 Avrili Siijjaiicas. 

- “ KnticmUi ([iie el ’I'licsm-cro le lia persiiadido iiiuy de veras estos diaa 
liieietiii cieitii iirevcmdoi) pnrn duclnrar el sncecRSor deste tieyiHi, .si Ins vidas. 
liijos Y liieniw do sits vassnllns no qncria quo se iiordioreii.” — Ibid. 

“ Hi Wnl.siii{,diimi. par eslnr cierto que no piun.sn caaar.>ii;, teiuo quo sum 
pnrte sumujiinte ileiiiostriicioii tnis las pasadas para iritar nl do I'ranoitt, 
perdiciidiile do todo panto.” — Ibid. 
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was sick of diseases which were less easy to cure; In 
all countries the nohle part of the people is but ii 
minority, and the trials of a protracted war bring the 
baser elements into prominence. Tlic Catholics of Bra- 
bant and Flanders, weary of a freedom wlilch brouglit 
with it religions toleration, were sighing for reabsor]!- 
tion into Spaim The presence of Alengon and the 
French was an excuse to the States to relax their own 
energies. They conceived that they had fought long 
enough and spent money enough, and that their allies 
might now relievo them of the burden. Peculation 
and corruption, the besetting sins of commercial com- 
munities, were rife among them; Sixteen thousand 
officials intercepted and consumed the revenues, while 
the English volunteer army, under John Norris, was 
left unpaid. Elizabeth found money for them, but 
with more right than usual resented the States’ neg- 
lect; Alone, Norris could do but little service, yet 
Alen^on neither helped him nor appeared to be con- 
scious that he Was in the country for any object ex- 
cept to sit still. Everywhere and in everything there 
was confusion of purpose, lieartburning and jealousy. 
Parma; meanwhile, was pushing forward slowly but 
irresistibly. Town was falling after town ; and though 
his success was checked once in a brilliant action be- 
fore Ghent, in wliidhi after the States troops bad fled, 
Norris and his English sustained and repulsed an at- 
tack of the whole Spanish army, a single defeat did 
not att'ect the advance of the Spanish conqiiestj and 
BcptcraSer of the Summer the States frontier 

had been pushed back; till all that tliey held 
of Flanders was the coast from JJnnkirk to Ostond, 
and the great towns of Bruges, Ghent, Alost, and 
Brussels, which formed a line covering Antwer|>. 
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Alen^on laid the blame on the States, ami die States 
upon Alun^’on. The towns, fearing that Alentpin 

as betraying them, began privately to treat with 
Parma, while Alen9on, suspecting treachery on theii 
side, was meditating a grand surprise as an employ- 
ment for liis hitherto idle army. He was iilotting to 
seize simultaneously upon Ghent, Bruges, and Ant- 
werp j and tlms holding Flanders in his hand and 
master of the situation, either to hand it over to his 
brother to be incorporated with France, or to fall back 
upon his mother’s second policy — buy Philip’s pardon 
hy the restoration of liis Flemish Hfoviiices, and offer 
his precious hand to the Infanta. 

Either he kept ip his hands the money which he 
ireceivecl from Elizabeth, or it was insufficient for th,e 
maintenance of his ffu’ces. At any rate, he exasper- 
ated them against the States by leaving them unpaid 
and pretending that they were robbed. He sent for 
reinforcements fronj France, and when Orange remon- 
strated with him for increasing his army when he could 
not maintain what he had already, he pretended that 
he was acting for the Queen of England ; that he had 
her sanction as well as his brother’s for what he was 
doing ; that she was his wife in the sight of God, and 
could not abandon him. By representations of tlie 
saine kind, he borrowed large sums of px'ivate persons,^ 

1 “ K1 de Oianse tratiindo con Alciicjon ta sospcclia quo toBiiiii los KsOi- 
(io9 do quo liidoso vouii- fautii jcontu fras no iciicr con quo papar la quo so 
lialliilia oil olios, le liabia rcspoiidido quo on tanfo quo dl fucso mhiisf lo do la 
Koyiia do InKlatcrra su lii};urluiuoiite capb* geuernl on aquella oiiiproaii, no 
li! laltiii'inn diiieiiis, asBiatioiulolo Juntaincnte el Key d,c Krancia sii lioniiiiiu) 
puni la piiga do tantos soldudos los quales no veiiian ain sii lioonoia y luii ti- 
cular (.•ousonlinucutoi asogiir.indolo quo esta reyna ova deliinlc do Dios y 
del nuiiulo .sii imigor, y quo no podia abandonarlo on aquella miemi sin 
.iiiiym- polifci'O do su pursona y reyno. Quo asimismo ol dmpio do Alcur/on 
iio lialiia sen-ido del iioinbro do. In Kevna para .sacar dineros do alKiiiias pur- 
seiiut. iifioimiaiUis a bus cObUs.” — Mendoza al Key, 16-2(i do Kucro, 1583 ; 
MSS. Simancas. 
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and being thus supplied with men and finances, ho 
came to a private understanding with tlie Catliolic 
factions in the cities which he was preparing to sur- 
prise. The French garrisons were quietly increased : 
his principal camp was brought close to the walls of 
Antwerp, and the soldiers were told that as theii 
wages were Avithheld they should have an opportunity 
of paying themselves. Their plan was to rise at nine 
or ten places on the same day, overpower the hurghei 
guards, and make themselves masters of Flanders. 
Secrecy was admirably observed, and in the small 
towns they were completely .successful. On the fith- 
1.5th of January, they took po.ssession of Dun- 
““"y- Ostend, Dixmuyde, Dendermonde, 

Alost, and Vilvoorde, without striking a blow. At 
Ghent, Bruges, and Antwerp, fortune was less pro- 
pitious. Ghent proved too Spanish to be attempted ; 
at Bruges the citizens had received information, and 
were on their guard ; at Antwerp, where the Duke 
commanded in person, his own imbecility made his 
defeat moi’c absolutely fatal. He had waited to hear 
of his success elsewhere. Tlie delay brought notice 
to the Prince from Bruges, and he had leisure to pre-. 
pare. The French cainj) contained four thousand men, 
trained soldiers all of them. The Provost of Antwerp 
was in Alengon's confidence, and had promised, so far 
as lay in him, to betray bis trust. The Prince, saying 
notliing, made an excuse for calling the city guard 
under arms, and bidding them bold themselves in 
readiness to form at a moment's notice, went frankly 
10 the Duke for explanations. Tlie Duke swore, witli 
seemingly equal openness, that he was absolutely in- 
nocent of any bad intentions whatever. He disclaimed 
all knowledge of what had Iiappened at Bruges, and 
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pi-ofi.'sst.H; limself a faithful and loyal servant of the 
States. Ttie. Prince was not satisfied. The city re- 
mained all night on the alert. In the morning he 
went again with a deputation of the magistrate.s to 
retpic'st that the camp sliould bo Avithdrawn to a greater 
distance from the gates. The Duke agreed, still swear- 
ing that no harm was intended. He occupied a palace 
inside tlie walls, and the Prince asked liini to prove 
his sincerity by remaining within the gates for a day. 
He gave Ins word only to break it: he remained quiet 
till tlio afternoon, that the French might do their work 
under cover of the eaidy dai-kness, and then galloping 
out to them, where they were drawn up waiting for his 
coming, he pointed to die city and bade them go in and 
take it. The gate from which he had issued remainfod 
open. A party of horse plunged forward, killed the 
sentinels, and held the end of the street, while their 
comrades swarrned after them with shouts of “ Vive la 
mesSe ! Vive le Due d’ Anjou ! Vive la niesse 1 tuez I 
tuez 1 tuez ! ” The affiiir did not last half-an-hour. As 
they dashed into the narrow streets, barricades rose as 
if by magic behind them. Maddened by the terrible 
recollections of the Spanish fury, and e.vasperated at 
the treacliery, the citizen.s Ugav out on their false allies 
from alley and cross- way, while tiles, stones, and boil- 
ing water were rained irpoti their heads from the 
parapets. Before the night fell in which they had 
promised themselves a surfeit of lust and plnilder, two 
Imiiflred and fifty officers and fifteen hundred men lay 
(lead on the pavement. Two rows of corpses, piled ten 
feet high, were at the gate where they liad entered, 
and which they were trying in vain to recover. Of 
the whole number, about half escaped at last by spritig- 
ng from the walls, plunging into the ditches, and so 
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miserably groping their way back into tiie camp. 
Alengon, craven as well as traitor, iiad not trusted In's 
own precious person into danger. Not daring to abide 
till the morning, he started at once for Deuderniondo, 
under cover of the darkness, followed by all of his men 
that were able to march. The alarm outran him : tlie 
citizens of Mecliliii cut the dykes, and another thousand 
of the miserable wretclica w'ere drowned. Never had 
treaclieiy encountered a more immediate or more ab- 
solutely disastrous retribution. 

Whatever else might follow, the catastrophe w'as ut- 
tei'ly fatal to Elizabeth’s diplomacy. Alengon had only 
been borne with for her sake ; and one universal cry 
ro.se over the whole Province that they would submit 
to^Spaiu rather than allow iiim to remain any longer 
among them. With lier card ca.stle all in ruins about 
her, she first fell on the wretched Duke himself. 
Orange made baste to tell her that the Duke luid 
many times threatened to be revenged upon her for 
jilting liim and that be bis other objects what Uiey 
might, it was quite certain that he meant no good tp 
England. She spoke " abominations ’■ of liim. She 
said “ he was a false villain like his mother;” that 
“he kept fiiith neither witli God nor man,” and .she 
flew out at every one who liad .advised her to marry 
hitn.* The fli’st impression was that Alen^on must 
have been in secret alliance with Parma. Mendoza 
hinted that it might be {tort of a plan betAveen Alenoou 
and Orange for a partition of the Low Countries. 

* “Sienipre Imliia onlendido de A1ei)?oii on platicaB ciuu con (il liabia 
tenido «S1 de Oiniige et tenor grim renoor coutrii la Bnyrm, y dessen ilu siitin- 
fai'-erla iajnria quo le hiiliia lieelii), rolmsandolo jior inarido.” — Aforuloza al 
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WaLsiiigham, not professing to understand Alengon’s 
motive, and offering no conjecture “ wliat might liavo 
liappciied if .so desperate an enterprise liad succeeded,” 
yet conceived that he saw but too clearly what was 
likx'Iy now to follow. “He. feared, with too much 
reason, that France and Spain would unite for the sub- 
version of the Low Countries, and the overthrow of 
religion. Mon.sieur Avould marry the King of Spain’s 
(laugliter, and then would come notlmig else but what 
he had long looked for.” 1 

But the thing which Elizabeth considered policy 
very soon resumed its place with her, and her anger 
turned from Alen§on to the States. Antwerp and 
Bruges, in anticipation of her changed humour, had 
thrown themselves at once prostrate before her, depre- 
cating her displeasure. She refused to hear them, and 
insisted that the Duke should he recalled. She blamed 
Norris, who had been in Antwerp at the attack, For 
the mi.seriea of Alen^on’s retreat. She said that he 
ought to have protected her dearest friend, and she 
ordered him either to place himself at Alen9on’3 dis- 
position, or instantly to leave the States. Norris 
pleaded that he had taken no part against Mon.sleur. 
When he heard the French cry, “Vive la messe,” 
and “ Kill the heretics,” he had simply looked to the 
safety of his own people, as he conceived liim-self to 
have been hound to do. He would obey her Majesty’s 
])lea.suro if she j>er.sisted ; but he said plainly, tliat in 
obeying, “ he would cause that to follow which her 
Majesty would not like of; the people were in that 
liumour they would undoubtedly treat with the Span- 
iards.” ^ Tlie Prince wrote to ask whether, if France 

J Walsinghiiin to Cobliiun, January 17-27: M^S. France. 

Karris to Walsinghain, Februaiy 3-13, February 8-18: MSiS. .ffoitand. 
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made war on the States in revenge for the slaughter, 
Elizabeth would stand by them? She replied by a 
demand that Alen^on should be replaced in the, Pi-o- 
tec.tonite ; and the Prince, not wishing to add France 
to the list of his enemies, with Elizabeth in her present 
hnnionry did his best to please her. Negotia- 
tions were opened, in which Monsieur was 
alternately insolent and cringing, atid Elizabeth, at a 
loss what to do, was tossed to and fro in uncertainties. 
Alen^on said truly that he had involved himself in the 
quarrel of the Low Countries oidy for her sake, and 
that she was bound to adhere to him. He wished to 
he rid of NoitLs, and he boasted that if the English 
were sent away', he could soon settle with the States.^ 
The Queen dispatched Sir Arthur Darcy to apologise! 
for Norris’s behaviour. Darcy, with half-a-dozen of 
Alenqon’s suite, went to Norris to tell him that it was 
bis mistress’s ])leasiirc that the English contingent 
should immediately withdraw. It seems, ho-wever, 
that she had sent a pirivate mes.sage along with her 
order that he need not comply. Norris, wdtli an aftec- 
tation of blnntness, replied that lie was a second son 
with not a yard of land in England ; that he had taken 
an oath to the States, and would not desert thorn with- 
out an order under the Queen’s hand.^ She ahnsed 
him in public : she said in private that he had attswori d 
well.''’ Messenger was disiratclied after messenger to 
bring about a reconciliation. The Prince of Orangi! 

1 Alcnijon embio a pedir .t la Beyna qua puca desua taiito au noreaceii- 
tamiunUi y muCT sa partido cmitra todo d immdo, mandf. liii?£;o subr In, 

Bvendva muv bien con loa EstadoB." —Mendoza at Rev, 7-17 Mareio, 1583: 
MSS. Simancm.^ : " 

H)id. 

# “Diciendo malas palabraa del dicho Norris on publico y on 
bion." — Saineto tlio same, 13-28 Mareio, 1683 : MS. Ibid. 
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exerted himself so earnestly as to throw suspicion on 
his patriotism. The English eointnaniler re- 
eeivecl fresh order-s to remain at liis post, hut 
to be exclusively inuler Alencon’s anthoritv. But 
notliiiig could heal a wound so erivenoiiied with treach- 
ery. Norri.s, knowing well that if mischief happened 
through t!ie English contingent the blame would be 
laid on himself, declared that if he was to continue his 
command he would take hi.s orders only from the 
States.^ He had doubtful gentlemen in the .service 
tvho would be ready for any villany on wliich Alencyni 
might choose to employ them. Even as it was, the 
town of Alost, a few months later, was sold by an 
English officer to the Spaniards.^ 

Tims baffled, and false as he was cowardly, the 
Duke addressed himself to Parma, and attempted to 
bargain for the towns wbicli lie laid succeeded in se- 
curing. But this paltry jiractice failed also. His gar- 
risons were obliged to withdraw, and on tlie 28 th of' 
June, deserted, disgraced, and broken with disease and 
disappointment, the petted instrument of Elizabeth’s 
political genius went back to France, not yet utterly 
cast aside — she could not wholly part with him — but 
disabled for further action, and with his miserable part 
in the world’s drama played out. 

Meanwhile, the c.ause of the Low Countries appeared 
to he totally ruined. The friendship of 
France was gone. The spirit of the people, 
thus scandalously abandoned after their splendid strug 
gle, was broken. T’hc Prince of Parma, who alone, 
of all the parties interesttid, saw his way clearly, ana 
liad his work definitely cut out, pushed forward slowly 

^ Norria to Watsinglumi, April 28: MSS. IMUind. 

2 Siuno to tlti*. same, November 27 : MS. Ibid. ^ , . 
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but irresistibly. The towns which Alongon woukl 
have .sold he recovered easily by force. On the .sea- 
board he took Dunkirk, Griivelines, and Nieuporto, 
places which were of vital moment to him when Eng- 
land’s turn came to bo attacked. On the other side, 
I[n’e.s, Zutfen, and afterwards Brngo.s suJ'rendered. 
Almost everything which had been gained by the 
great revolt of 1576, was again lost, and once more a 
languid despondenc}'’ palsied the policy of England. 
The effects of the raid of Huthven liad been undone 
by tlie i*ejection of Colonel Stewart’s overtures. Scot- 
land had again fallen under anti-English influence.s, 
and w'as reopened to the de.signs of the Duke of Guise. 
On all sides tlie cau.se of fioedoni, which so many 
times had been all but won, .seemed finally collapsing ; 
and some general comprotnLse — something equivalent 
to a universal submission, by which the revolted Prov- 
inces would be restored to their master, and the Queen 
■ of Scots released and recognised in Parliament as heir 
presuin])tive. in England, appeared now inevitably 
approaching. 

Under these circumstances, Elizabeth reverted to 
the purpose which she had begun to execute 
in 1576. In the expected crash, ,sho wished 
to be able to say that she, had been no friend to the 
revoited Provinces. If .she assisted in tlieir overthrow 
she might claim a voice in the disposal of them ; at all 
events, she might recover part of the treasure which 
she had lavished on the wretclied Alenqon. It will be 
remembered that .six years before, the State.s had bor- 
rowed twenty thou-sand pounds from her, and she had 
made herself afterwards security for forty thousand 
pounds in addition. Tiie debt had never been paid. 
As she held the jewels of the House of Burgundy 
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in i)avvn, tlio States bad tlionglit no more about the 
matter. But sbc may have possibly reflected that 
these jewels would have to be given up to Philip 
after tlie reconque.st, and either for this or some other 
reason she determined, while the States bad still a cor- 
porate existence, to repay lierself both {irincipal and 
interest. Notwithstanding the war, .an extensive trade 
continued between the United Provinces and Spain. 
Their merchant fleet was expected in the Channel on 
its return from Cadiz. She proposed quietly to take 
possession of it. 

“ The causes of the loans ” were first formally “ set 
down,” as Elizabeth pleased to describe them. 

She had justified herself, from the first, for asssisting 
the States, on the ground that she could not allow 
them to be annexed to France. She still maintained 
the same position, distinctly denying that she had been 
influenced by hostility to Spain.^ “ Hard it is,” said 
the secretary who was employed upon the duty, “ to 
deal in these causes that are so pei'plexed, especially 
to such as are not accustomed to swim between two 
waters. The care that is to he taken is that her 
honour may he preserved, and yet her turn seiwed in 
this her pleasure.”^ 

She had her own notions of honour and of the moans 
to preserve it. Once more and this time in serious 

1 “ I have set down,” said Walsingliam’s aecrefavy, “ the cause of those 
loans. Her Jlajesty doubted that one or the otlier would follow, if they 
wore 1 t h 1) on M i aster directed ino to name those causes, though in 
truth I do not see how it will .stand with honour et feederum tide. 1 could 
wi.sh they were spared, and some other colour set upon tne matter. Tlia 
States in all intendment of her Majesty are taken as the King of Spaiu'a 
subjects. She never othenvise Idted of any of their proceedings, and from 
time to time in her own wriling!!, taketh andnameth them so-” — Imwienco 
I'oinson to Mr. Ilannnond, August 13! MSS. Holland. 

2 Ibid. 
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earnest — she seiit orders for Norris and the An>lnnfeers 
to leave the Provittccs,^ while she clire.etcd Captain 
Bingham, an officer of her own navy, to go out into 
the Channel and there seize the best of the ships of the 
States as a };)nnishment for their want of gratitude, 
‘t considering the extraordinary favours which she had 
shewn them.” 

“You will apprehend,” she said, “any .ships which 
you may discover to he richly laden, either passing 
westwards or I’eturning homewards ; you will encoun- 
ter with them and assail them, yet without force if it 
conveniently may bef Assure yourself beforehand 
what substance is in any ship or ships, so as the prize 
may countervail the debt, and also all such other 
charges as may in justice be demanded. The interest 
now amounts to thirty-five or thirty-six thousand 
pounds. If you are not certain of the value, you shall, 
on first boarding, search, pretending that you are . to 
look for certain notorious traitors escaped out of Eng- 
land. Be sure to capture the entire fleet : let not one 
escape you.”® 

Ingenuity may invent excuses for Elizabeth. Thera 
may have been secret circumstances or secret inten- 
tions whicli iniglit make her conduct not wholly inde- 
fensible ; yet the reverting a second time to the same 
resolution on the recurrence of the same circumstances, 
indicates a principle and a polkry. She would liave 
protected the United Province.s at all titmas, had she 
seen her way to it without open war; but war, with 
xts certain costs and uncertain issues, slie did not cJiooso 

1 She oftfereil Norris the marshnl.^liip of Benvielj, ns ii rewH?(l for iiis fiast 
BerviTO.hiit tliiifty in her liber-nlity, she rcquiretl five or nix luiiirireil poiinilfl 
for it, nnil the bnrgnin wns too bard for iiim. — Norris to liiirHliiov, Sep- 
ttinboi Wi JfSS. /Mnnri. 

S Instriietioiis to Captain njpgham, August 18, l.OS.'J; ,MaS'. Ibid. 
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r,o encounter ; and if tlie States were to be conquered, 
she lioped, by assisting Pliilip, to obtain a. moderating 
voice in tlie terms of their submission, and a sliare at 
any rate in the spoils. 

The good genius of England stood between its sov- 
ereign and discredit, and the bad purpose was 
left unexecuted. Three months later the 
Pj’ince of Orange was again Elizabeth’s dearest friend. 
Hopes of compromise had vanished, and the war which 
she had waded through so many manceuvres to avoid, 
stared her in the face. She was convinced, perhaps 
for the first time, that if Philip conquered, her own 
deposition was to he a condition of the pacification of 
Europe ; and again without a blush slie sought the 
friendship of the only allies on whom she could rely. 

The raid of Rutliven and the expulsion of Lennox 
had disconcerted the plot which had been first formed 
for the invasion. In the original programme the Duke 
of Guise w’as to enter Scotland as the ally of the King, 
and witli the consent of the party in power there. 
Savage as James had shown himself on his capture, he 
had been persuaded to make another trial of Eliza- 
beth’s good-will. De Mainville, La Mothe Fdnelon’s 
companion in the French embassy, was Guise’s friend 
and confederate, and bad laboured to persuade the 
King that his English prospects depended on the 
Catholics. But so long as he had hopes of an EnglisJi 
])ension, and of being recognised as successor in prefer- 
ence to bis motlier, lie bad held aloof, giving liesitating 
answers. Ho Inid declared his intention of remaining 
a Protestant, and evidently, if Elizabeth bad Ijoen will- 
ing to meet his wislies, was prepared to take bis ebaiioe 
at lier side. De Mainville, therefore, while Colonel 
'Stewart was still nnaiiswered, had returned to Paris 
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witlr an opinion that Scotland wa.<? not to Lo relied 
upon; that the Kirk was too strong, and that Protes- 
tantism had too firm a hold upon the country. Tlie 
Duke of Guise in consequence, not abandoning his 
enterprise, but changing the direction of it, turned his 
eyes upon England itself. The Jesuits assured him 
that the people were ripe for insurrection. He had 
about him a knot of young English gentlemen^ cadets 
of Catholic families, who were in regular correspond- 
ence with their friends. Mendoza’s six noblemen, 
though refusing to move alone, were waiting only for 
help from abroad ; and the Queen of Scots, while she 
was afiecting to treat with Elizfibeth, had agents in 
Paris, between whom and herself there was a constant 
interchange of ciphered letters. The most active of 
these were Charles Paget, son of Henry VIII. ’s min- 
ister, and younger brotlier of Lord Paget, who was 
perliaps one of the six ; William Parry, who, pretend- 
ing to be a spy of Burghley’s, was in fact betraying 
him ; Charles Arumlol, brother of Sir Matthew Arun- 
del of Wardour ; and a person who M-as afterwards the 
unwilling cause of the Queen of Scots’ e.xocution, 
named Thomas Morgan.^ 

1 In the iintiiriil exasperiitinn of the Cntlinlic ennspivators, wlion their 
plot!! were defeated and exploded, Morjfaii was suspected of ti'eacliciw. Ho 
was seized, carried to Brussels, and examined by Parma, to wliom ho re- 
lated his liistory. As lie became a person of so imich eoiiseriiieneii it is 
worlli recording. He was tlie son of a Welsh goiitletnan, and was lioni in 
134.1. Wlien lie wa« eighteen be wa.s put into tlie bousiihold of tlm Hisliop 
of Exeter, and became atlcrwards seeretaty to Young, tlie Arebbisbop of 
York, witli wliom lie remained till the Archbishop's death in IS70. These 
two prelates, ho said, were violent Caleinists. lie was liinisclf a CiiMioIio, 
but had coiicetilcd his creed, and liiid received eliureh preferment from 
them, thoiigli a layman, worth four thousand crowns a year. When Vomig 
died, excited by the ri.sing of the North, lie risolvod to devote himself to 
the service of tlie Queen of Scots. I.nrd Northiiinherland and tlie Earl of 
Pomliroko recommended him lo Honl Shrewsbury, and in tlie Inoso en.stody ■ 
ill whioli the Qiiocn of Scots was lield, ho was soon able to bo nsefnl to iio? 
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These gentlemen agreed in representing the enter- 
pi'isc against England as offering no serious difficulties, 
Hiul the noble families as eager to rid the country of the 
disgrace of heresy. On the 21:th of April (May 4) 
Baptista de Tassis spoke of Guise as almost ready, and 
as endeavouring, meanwhile, to find some one who 
would do what Alva always recommended as a pre- 
liminary step, that is, shoot or stab Elizabeth.^ 

Beyond the general I’esolution, however, there was 

Ho managed her onirespondence, lind as Shrewsbury's secretary he was 
able to read and communicate to her wbatever passed between liis master 
and the Court. 'SVlien her rooms and boxes were to be .searched lie liad 
notice betnrehand, and concealed her papers. After three years of this 
employment, he was discovered, and sent to tlie Tower under a chnri'c of 
having been acquainted with the Ridolfi con.spir.icy. There he coiitmiied 
ten months, and the moat saspicions circumstance about hint was Hint at 
the end of that time he was dismi.sacd unpiinialied. The Tower gates, lie 
admitted, were rarely opened to Catliolic prisonere, except on condition 
that lliey turned traitors. Many Catlmlic.s, lie confessed, liad escaped in 
tiint way, and had afterwards become serraiils of the flovernment. Ho 
denied, however, entirely that he had himself purchased his release by 
treachery. Lord Btirghlcy, he said, had interceded lor him, he knew not 
why. And he retained and deserved tlie confidence of ttic Queen of Scots, 
wliose most trusted instrument he ever after remained. She recommended 
him to Guise nnd the Archbishop of Glasgow. He lived at I'aris, where 
she allowed hint 30 crowns a month out of her dowry. ’ He managed her 
ciphers, and corresponded for her with the Pope, the Nuncio in Prance, the 
Kngtisli Catholics at homo and abroad, with Allen, Sanders, and every 
other person coiicenied in the conspivacios against Elizahelli. The Queen 
of Scots entrusted him with her deepest tiiul darkest secrets, and thmigh 
her connexion willi liiin proved fatal to her, there is no doubt of liis gciiuino 
lidulitv. — Cargas contra Tomas Morgan, fecho cn Itrusaelas on dose de 
nebrero,1500: MSS. Simaneas. ■ 

1 “ La tnu;a eii quo niidaha Hercules (Guise), y quo apunti! a V. M. li 
4 de Move, era un hcclio violeiito contra esn sefinra.” .1 nan Haptista de 
Taisia a! Hey, 14-24 do Mayo: T'eulet, Vol. V. Three sets of con.-piralors 
besides tlie .lesnits iverc meditating the Queen’s iimrdur at that very 
moment: Somerville and Arden in Warwickshire, Thomas Morgan and 
ilia friends at Paris, and a third jiarly, whose names were unknown. — .Sec 
tiio trial of the Eaii of Ariindel: SMe Trials, Vol. 1. It is imcerinin to 
wlinm De Tassi.s referred. Opposite De T.issis’a words Philip wrote, “A si 
cren i[Ue lo entondiino.s aca, y con qne lo Iiicicrnn olios no fuera malo, 
aimquc hnliian do prevenir alguiias iiwas.” 
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still great uncertaintj, and wide divergence of opinion. 
At a consultation at the Nuneio’.s house at Faris in 
June, the Duke of Guise; announced that Duke Allicrt 
of Bavaria would take a part in the invasion, and sup- 
posing the Kingof Si)ain to approve, but to be unwilling 
to appear in the matter personally, he said that he wa.s 
ready himself to cross immediately to the coast of North- 
amberland with four thousand of his own people. His 
brother the Duke of Mayenne would land with as many 
more in Sussex, and if Parma would allow the use of 
Dunkirk, Duke Albert would pass from tbence to Nor- 
folk with five thousand Germans. This plan ajipeared 
to him to be on tbo whole the most desirable. It could 
be executed at once ; the danger of discovery from delay 
would be avoided ; while ITrance itself could provide 
arms and men. 

From this proposal, prompt and decisive as it was, 
the English Jesuits dissented. Their leaning.s 
were entirely Spanish, and although they 
were ready to accept Guise as their leader, they wished 
him to act only under Philip’s directions. They made 
objections to a triple combination. Tlu;y s.aid tliat un- 
less the Kingof Sjiain was supreme, tliey would quarrel 
among tliemselves — one party would tliink only re- 
establishing religion, another of placing Mary Stuart 
oil the tliroiie, while a third would be for letting' Eliza- 
beth remain, and for giving the Queen of Scots only 
the succession. Again, .sujiposing Mary Stuart Queen, 
the Scots, they .said, would look, to have, precedent.s at 
Court, to wliich the English would never yield. Cath- 
olic England was re.ady to take her as its sovereign, 
hut only as the representative of Philip. The people 
were strongly attached to their old alliance, and could 
only be relied on to ri.so if Spain was distinctly in iha 
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fic'ld. Fathei’ Allen, who was present, recommei\(lf<l 
stfoiifily tliat the foree employed should he Spanish 
and Itiiliiui, and not French. The Pope might gratity 
France by a))|}i.)inting the Duke of Guise to the com- 
mand. T!ie King of Si)aiii need not a|)pear, but must 
keep the control of everything in his hatid. Four thou- 
sand men, Allen thonglit, would bo sufficient, with arms 
for those who would join them, and money to pay their 
way, that they might not have to prey upon the country. 
Volunteers would crow'd to the standard. Allen him- 
self offered to go first and take possession of the see of 
Durham, to which the Pope had appointed liim. God, 
ho thought, could be relied upon for the rest. 

As Allen drew the picture, De Tassis admitted that 
it was a tempting one. Guise was ready to sacrifice hi.s 
own scheme, if tlie other was preferred. The invasion 
it was thonglit ought not to bo post|)ojied beyond the 
coming September at latest, Imt four thousand men 
.might be sent off with no great difficulty. In the 
interests of England, of France, of Flanders, of all 
Europe, De Taissis recommended Philip to consent, 
at all events he pres.sed for an immediate answer. 
All w’ere agreed on the danger of delay. If Allen’s 
plans wore disliked, Guise and Mayenne were ready 
to fall back upon their own.^ 

Promptitude was an element of human success which 
Philip II. neither commanded nor understood. The 
fitness of the Duke of Guise to conduct the Eiigllsh 
invasion had been canvassed for years ; yet now, when 
the enterprise was on the eve of execution, he prefei recl 
to reconsider the whole question. When Do Tassishs 
letter of the 4th of May reached him, he sent Guise 
word that he was glad he wms so well employed, that 
' De Tiissis to Philip II,, April 24-May 4, Juno 14-24; Toulut, Vol. V. 


he wislied him success, and would give liiin money ; 
but he desired first to learn particidai’iy what he meant 
to do — -wliile, as it was . contrary to Spanisli political 
tradition to allow a Frenchmaji to gain a footing in 
England, and as De Tassis was under Guise’s influ- 
ence, he wrote to Mendoza to send him a confidential / 
opinion.^ ■ , ■ 

Mendoza’s answer throws admirable light on the com- 
plications whielr embarrassod the Catholic cause. 

“Your Majesty asks me,” he wrote, “what I think 
of the Duke of Guise : whether liis coming to 
” ' England isopen to the objection which we 
entertain generally against the introduction of the 
French into the island ; and whether it will be suffi- 
cient to help him with money, or if your Majesty 
should do more. I have many times insisted to your 
Highness that if the French invade Scotland or Eng- 
land in the interests of the Queen of Scots, and, if tliey 
gain entire control of the situation, this much is certain, 
that the island will not be recovered to the Catholic 
faith. The French care little enough for it at home. 
Religion with them is but an accessory of polities, as 
they have shown in their transactions with the Low 
Countries, You can considei', therefore, the incon- 
veniences which will arise. The English will be in a 
frenzy, the French being their natural enemies, and 
wlien so just an object is pretended as the conversion 
of the people, and the rights of the Scottish Queen, 
yonr Majesty will be unable to interfere on the Queen 
of England’s behalf. ■ 

“ Well then, to obviate this, and to neutralise the 
jealousy which cannot but arise between France and 
1 I’hilip to Ue Tassis, .luno 0; Philip to Mendossaj June 6: Teiilet, Vol 


Spain j if either of them attempt alone the conquest of 
England, God has been pleased to introduce the Queen 
of Scots as a neutral person between us. Other causes 
besides religion make it desirable both to us aud to 
France that the Queen of Scots should have this 
crown. She will put a stop to the mischief which the 
English have done, and are doing, in Flanders and 
France also ; only thex’e must be a clear understanding 
that whoever comes hither at the head of an army, 
comes with no other object but to set her at liberty, 
and replant religion. I do not know what is pa-ssing 
between the Catholics here and the Duke of Guise. 
They say nothing of it tome; but the Duke knows 
them of course — being what they are — to wish well 
to liimself and his house ; and they know him to be the 
defender, witli j'our Majesty’s help, of French ortho- 
doxy. I cannot think, therefore, that inconvenience 
can arise from his coming, either to this country or to 
Scotland. Rather, I think, we should invite him to 
undertake the enterprise, there being no other person 
in whom so many advantages concur. He is the 
Queen of Scots’ near kinsman, and possesses her fullest 
confidence. He will be himself interested in prevent- 
ing France from gaining too strong a hold here. Plis 
concern will be for tiie imprisoned Queen, from wliom 
we have so much to expect in the way of service to 
God and your Majesty. The Duke will take charge 
of her interests. H e will . see that the .son does not 
supqdant the mother in England as he has done in Scot- 
land. From the son, until he be reconciled to the 
(3hurch, there is nothing more to bo looked for than 
from any other Scot or heretic. The Catliolie.s will 
not admit him here while he is unconverted. Tney 
will not even accept bis mother except in concert with 
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and undet the authority of: your Majesty, and it is on 
your Majesty assuredly that the Queen of Scjots will 
lean. She knows the hatred borne to her by the 
Queen-mother, and the animosity betw'oeu her kinsmen 
the Guises and the Houses of Bourbon and Moutiuo- 
rency. As to the form and quality of your Majesty's 
assistance, I .ca,n advise nothing till I know more of 
you r Highness’s in tentions. It must depend on whether 
your Majesty means to declare yourself openly — 
whether the King of France is to take a part, or whether 
it is to be loft to his Holiness and the Duke of Guise, 
your Majesty reserving a power to interpose if the 
French go too far. As to the amount of force, you 
remember what the Duke of Lennox asked foi- when 
the invasion was intended through Scotland. Baptista 
de Tassis and the Nuncio have talked over matters 
since that time with the other parties concerned, bnt 
I know not what they have resolved. If England is to 
he invaded immediatedy, I should like to know in what 
strength the Duke calculates the Catholics here will 
join him. He may either come over with three or 
four thousand thoroughly trusty men, or he may come 
with a large army regularly appointed. If the first, 
your Slajesfy will do well to provide him with a iinm- 
ber of experienced officers. Some of those in Flanders 
may seem to quarrel with the Prince of Parma, and be 
turned adrift to seek service elsewhere. If the second, 
and if yonr M.ijosty will not commit yourself by send- 
ing Spaniards, the army ought to con.sist of Italians and 
German Catholics, wholly devoted to your Majosiy. 
Tlie Duke of Guise will make no objection, for he will 
be assured that your Majesty will ensure liim a safe 
return to France, and will guarantee liim against his 
rivals during his absence. The realm is ripe for revo- 
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liititin. It is full of sects and faction. The people will 
nut bear control, and the doings of the Coniu'il and 
clergy are scaiuhilons. There is every reason, tlici-e- 
ibre, to exiject success. The French Anihaasador tell.s 
tliein that the Queen of Scots may count on the help 
of Aiengon. For tlie honour of God, let your Maj- 
esty beware of this false and ambitious Prince. If 
you mean to do anything here do it proinptlyy and 
trust only to Guise. Do not let Alengon fancy that 
you will allow him to conduct the enteri)rise, or give 
him time to hinder it if he is refused. Guise alone 
c;an be safely trusted. It is not for your Majesty’.s in- 
terests that any other Frenchman should come hither, 
unles.s indeed for every hundred of his countrymen he 
bring as many S])aniards also. If they are coming to 
restore religion, your Majesty’s soldiers are as zealous 
as they. If they have ulterior objects, it will be well 
to have our own ])eople on the spot to shai’e the game.” ^ 
Scotland, it will be seen, was Jiow dropped out of the 
scheme of invasion. Scotland, and with it the interests 
of Scotland’s young King, who had been intriguing 
with the otlier side, and as long as lie was unconverted, 
was to be excluded from further advaneement. But 
Jamo.s .and the jioliticians with whom he was sur- 
rounded had no intention of being thus thrust into the 
shade. The English .succession was the ]oad.stnr on 
wliich James’s eyes were permanently fixed. He had 
hoped to secure it for himself over his raotlier’s bead ; 
be bad offended her .and tlie Catliolics, and he bad as 
yet obtained nothing. He might still wait burably, 
and so at last hope to propitiate Elizabeth. On the 
other hand Guise might come over, and the Catholics 
might rise and uvakc a revolution, and his chances would 

1 hi Pliilii), .Filly B-16. Abridged: Simnnwn. 


be forfeited foi’ ever. Gould he but have commanded 
the second sight of his eountrymen, liow easy would 
have been bis course I If he turned Catholic prema- 
turely, and after all the Protestants won the victory, 
be was lost equally that way. It was a tremendous 
position, but the scoundrels who surrounded him were 
equal to it. , The first step was to beg his mother’s 
pardon for having coquetted with Elizabeth. Colonel 
Stewart had brought his orders with him: to London, 
and instantly that he and Colville were dismissed, with 
tlieir requests reiused, he found means oi' communi- 
cating with Sheffield, and telling the lady that her son 
had acted under constraint. In Scotland preparations 
were made swiftly and secretly to undo the effects of the 
raid of Ruthven, shake off tlve English lords, and place 
the country once more at the disposition of the conspir-' 
ators at Paris, if they cared to use it. Gowrio himself, 
blinded by the phantom of the succession, and exasper- 
ated at the broken promises of Elizabeth, imagined 
that lie had no more interest in holding James pt'isoner. 
John Maitland lent abilities to the .new intrigues, 
which were second only to his brother’s. Colonel 
Stewart came back from London with as keen a ha- 
tred of the English alliance, as he had carried thither 
a desire to make it perpetual.^ Tlie Catiiolic noblemen 
were burning to recover their ascendancy. 'Llie King 
wa.s at Falkland in charge of Angus and Mar, and a 
plot was rapidly formed, vvitli James’s privity, to rescue 
him. Young Seton stole off to France to tell De Tassis 
that a revolution was coming, and that Scotland would 

1 “ Colonel Stewart estretouriKSd’Anglcforre, ou I<‘a cIio.sob Inyaont .ai inal 
mceecldcs qu’H "’a pou clmisir mcilleur party (pic do ae rimper du lade dn 
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soon be Spanisli again.^ Wtii’nings were sent to Hunt- 
ley, Montrose, Crawford, and others of the Catholic 
faction, to hold themselves in readiness, and on the 7th 
of July® the King and Colonel Stewart slipped away 
to St. Andrew’s, and shut themselves np in the castle 
there. The two Earls followed in hastej but Huntley 
had the start of them. St. Andrew’s was swarming 
with Gordons, the King was hi the midst of his 
mother’s friends, and they were obliged to retire as 
they came. A second messenger went off to Paris 
with tlie news, and with a promise that the work so 
Well begun would soon be finished, that Gowrie, who 
had been made a tool of, would be shaken off, and that 
the Catholics would have Scotland at their feet. It 
was the rebound of the stone of Sisyphus. After yeai’s 
of anxiety and miracles of dijdomatic adroitness, the 
neglect which had destroyed Morton had been repaired. 
Tlie cards had been once more in Elizabeth’s liands, 
she had flung them in the face of her friends, and they, 
as usual, were left to perish, and her ministers to begin 
their ever recurring and ever hopeless toil. 

Utterly discomfited, Mar, Angus, and Lindsay could 
but sit still. They knew not what to do, or in which 
direction to turn. Only the ministers saw' their way 
clearly. A deputation from the Presbytery at Edin- 
burgh came over to St. Andrew’.s, demanded an in- 
terview with the King, and ■warned liim against “ new 
courses.” James, whatever his shifts of politics, liad 
never wavered in his hatred of the Kirk. He turned 
fiercely on them. “ Never king in Europe,” he .said, 
would have borne at their hands what he had borne.” 
David Fergusson, one of the -party, coolly answered 
that he had been well brought up, and they did not 

I De Tassis to Pliilip, Jiine29-July 9: Tenlet, Vol. V. * New Stylo. 


wisli him to be like otber kings. If they saw occasion 
to speak to biin, they intended to speak, whetlier lie 
liked it or not. “ There was not the face on flesh that 
they would spai'e, if they found rebellion to (rod, wliose 
message they carried.” He might despise them, but 
his contempt would not alter facts. “ There was never 
one in that realm tiiat prospered in authority after the 
ministers began to threaten him.” ^ It was disrespect- 
ful language Irom a subject to a sovereign — disre- 
spectful and, as some think, vain and absurd — yet no 
more, after all, than the literal truth. Nothing in the 
history of these times is more remarkable than the cor- 
rectness of the political judgment of John Knox and 
his successors. They believed that the world was gov- 
ertned by justice and truth, and not by intrigue and 
chicanery, and the event proved that they were right. 

Meanwhile it was the enemies’ day. Every officer, 
either of state or household, known to be attached to 
England was removed, and those who had been in 
exile for fidelity to the Queen of Scots were recalled 
and promoted. When Sir Robert Bowes remonstrated, 
be was taunted with his mistress’s parsimony. When 
he asked if they would accept the pension which she 
had offered the King, he was told that sooner thaii the 
King should di.sgrace himself by accepting so vile a 
sum the loi-ds would subscribe double the amount for 
liim tiicmselves.2 An agent of Walsinghain’s sent word 
that if the Queen interfered with force, Fi-ance would 
take it “ as if she had declared war ; ” the King had dis- 
tinctly told him so ; 3 and perplexed and penitent too 
late Elizabeth flew from counsel to counsel, cursing the 

1 CiiMerwooil. 

0 'Bowoe to Walsingham, Julyl.V23: MSft ScoUand. 

» (sic) to Walsingbani, July, 1683: MS, Ibitl. 
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changeableness of tlie Scots, as if she had given tlioin 
cfinsc for constancy. Secretary Beale went again to 
Sheffield, carrying proposals, ignominious now becanse 
extoi-ted by fear, to go on with the treaty. Eli/alieth 
might have spared herself tlie Immiiiation. In tlie 
exulting confidence of expected triumph the Queen of 
Scots refused now to be bound by her pa.st promises. 
If she was to ratify the treaty of Leith, she must have 
her riglit of .sacces-sion recognized l)y Act of P.arlia- 
ment, or at least hy private deed under Elizabeth’s 
hand and seal. She declined to pledge herself against 
alterations of the establhshed religion. She woirld con- 
sent to remain in England — it was part of the scheme 
which site had arranged wifli Guise and Mendoza — 
hut she required the free u.se of the Catliolic ritual for 
herself and her household, free access to her person 
from all parts of the world, and the title of an English 
duchy.''' 'Walsingliam cynically advised that his mis- 
tress should go even further and replace Mary Stuart 
in Scotland, and when reminded of his past objection.s, 
answered that times -were changed and that wise men 
must change with them.® “ You are not so resolute 
there,” he wrote to Bowes, “as we are irresolute 
here.”® Sir 'Walter Mildmay, who had been with 
Beale at Sheffield, wa.s oialered' to prepare to accom- 
])any Lord Hunsdon to the Scotch Court,* while Bowes, 

» Miiuvissif-I'e to ttic KiiiK of Franco, July 21-31! ToulU, Tol. III. 

0 “ Le Sieiir do Wiikinzlinm a diet quo il luy fonUiloit quo I'on ilobvoit 
enntentor Iiulictu Koyno d'ltscosse, et qn’elle (Icmeurevoit par-ilcfii, nvoo 
iisiiciiraiice do In Itoyiie d' An(?leterre pour demeurc'r seiirement en son 
UoMiuhnij suns line luy roust I'liiet ny mal ny desplaisir. Auloini.s luy out 
ros]ioudii qu'il ii'tivoit pas tousjnuva term oe langase ny osld <1« cu oiinscil, 
II :i resfiotulu quo missy voj'oit-il qu’il sc falloit uccoiuukkIui' ot cliiiiifrei 
Boliin Ids Icuipa." — M do Caatelnau a la Reyne intro, .31 .luilkit-ll) Aoust, 
158.S: IWd. 

“ Wiilsirijrluim to Howes, .'Inly 22-Augiist 1: MSS, ScitUtml 

< Same to lilt! samu, July 10-^20! iWS. Ibid. 
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on tlie same day, was fcidden renew for the twentieth 
time the as often broken promises, look out the noble- 
men affected to the; English crown, and promise them 
help in arms and money if they would again combine.^ 
Frightened off this course by feai- of France, she 
directed the Ambassador to rernonsti’ate sharply with 
the King. In a second letter she bade him “not re- 
proach but rather expostulate.” Next she resolved to 
do nothing, expecting “that the King would do what 
was light of his own mind.” ^ Finally after a violent 
scene vith Walsingham, she insisted that he should go 
to Scotland himself, and either by persuasion or by any 
means that he could find, undo the effects of her own 
neglect of his advice. Walsingham said “that he 
would most willingly have used his travail therein if 
the Queen did embrace and go through with things as 
effectively as she should do.” ® As it was, he received 
his order “ with as ill a will as ever he undertook any 
service in his life.” He “feared he could do little 
good.” He “ would most willingly have avoided the 
journey if he could have done it without her Maj* 
esty’s extreme; displeasure,” and not choosing to he the 
means of tempting Scotch noblemen to rely upon 
promises which he knew would not be observed, he 
sent word to the Earl of Mar, who had applied for 
advice to Sir Robert Bowes, “ to follow the way of 
counsel that might he best for his own safety, without 
further regard to England.” ^ 

He was cui’ioiis to see James, however, and form his 
own impi-essions about him, wliile Elizabeth 
prepared tliewaybyalettcrofcondescend- 

1 Wiilsinglmm to Bowes, .Tiilj' 10-20: jWHS. Scollaml. 

2 Same to tlio same, July 27-Aufiust 0: jirs. Ibid, 

» Ibid. ■ 

^ Same to tlio same, Augu.st 6-10: A/ S. Ibid. 
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in^r and contemptuous superiority, wliicl), liowever 
truly it iniglit represent the essential relations bo- 
twfcMi heraelCand the younjf Prince, was not calcnlaferl 
to make the latter unwilling to quarrel with lierd 
She said alie intended to deal as an affectionate sister 
with him. With how much tiaitli may: be inferred 
from Walsinghain’s unwillingness to go. Slie intended 
in fact to tempt him to forsake his new friends, with 
vague asauratices whicli might or might not he real- 
ized after her death, but for wliicli he would certainly 
receive no value till the grave had closed over her. 
She said she would enlarge his pension if the sum 
whicli slio had offered appeared too small, but he must 
replace in office the lords of the English party, and 
send tlieir opponents away. For Lady Ijcnnox’s 
estate, which was the symbol of the sticcession, and 
the point thereof of especial soreness, she bade Wal- 
singham say that she had su.spended her answer for 
his own sake. Slie could not comsent till the opposing 
claims had been heard of tlie Lady Arabella, and as 
the issire might be snch as would offend him she pre- 
ferred to leave it undecided.^ 

How far evasions of this kind were likely to influeneo 
James in Ids present mood, or how far Elizabeth’s ad- 
monition was likely to work favourably on him, may 
be gatliered from a. letter which he now wrote to tlie 

1 "My (lenv biotlier and couBin, — It uinvctli mo mucli to rannn yon 
wtioii I lieliold liow divovsoly sundry wicked spirits distract your iiiiiiil, and 
bond your enurso to crooked patlis, and like all evil illusions, wrapiied 
nndor llio cloko of your best safoty, endanser your estate. Ton doiil willi 
one whoso cxinnionon will not lake dross for go(]d payment, and with ono 
wluiwill not easily be bep;nilcd.. 1110 , no, 1 mean to set to sclinol your 
criil'tiast conncillors. I bescocli you proceed no fnrtlior in tliisoourso lill 
yon ri'c.fivo an express messenger, a trusty sen.'ant of mine, by wdioni I 
intend to deal as an aa'cetionate si.ster witli you." — Elizabotlt to James, 
Knga'.t'l-n-. MSS. Scoll'ind. ' " 

“ Instructions to Walsiiighnin, August 13-23: MS. Ibid. 
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Dake of (jrttiise. He was infinitely deliglited with him- 
self for having recovered his liberty. He assumed 
tliat Guise wa.s ready as ever to use Scotland as liis 
stepping-stone to England, bnt was anxious to let him 
know that ho claimed for himself a right to a shar(5 in 
the enterprise. 

“Your proposal to send troops here is most agree- 
able to me,” he said. “ I will accept or not accept it 
as circumstances shall require. I hold myself happy 
in having so brilliant and distinguished a kinsman, the 
first captain of his age, ready to take arms in my be- 
half. M. de Mainvil-Ie, you tell me, has been pleased 
to speak of the virtues md rare qualities wMoh Qod has 
bestowed upon tned I am the more bound to imitate 
the ever memor-able deeds of my ancestor’s of the noble 
House of Lorraine. If there he anything in me de- 
seiwing praise it is to that house from wliich through 
my mother I derive my oi'igin, that I attribute all. 
Had I, at the receijrt of your letter, been in the con- 
dition in which M. de Mainville left me, you would 
have excited in my breast an ardent desire of liberty ; 
but God be praised I had already extricated myself by 
my own prudence and patience. I am now free, and 
eager for an opjrortunity to I’evenge myself. My 
mother, in a letter which I have just received from 
her, refers me to you for directions. You ]n’opose, I 
understand, to set her free and estjxblislr our united 
j’ight to the Engli.sh crown. I admire your object, I 
approve of the means which you intend to u.se, and 
which have only to be handled with dexterity. 1 will 
.send you my opinion in a ferv days. I have much of 
1 This letter is preserved in a Spanish translation, .sent Ijy tie Tassi.s (« 
tlio King- of Spain- The words in italics were nndeilined by Pliilip, wlio 
remarked upon them “a modest young gentleman” (“bion las conlie-sa 
desi”). ■■ ■ 


jffreat consequence to say to you, which I dare not 
commit to paper except in ciplier.”^ 

The writer of such a letter as this wnis not likely 
to take fiaticntly a lecture upon his pliancy to evil. 
"While it justifies Elizabeth’s extreme distrust of liis 
character, it shews also the imjnmdence of trifling); away 
the control over him which the raid of Iluthven liad 
placed in her liancls. Having? a more slender estimate 
of James’s abilities than he had formed for himself. 
Guise was not anxious to take him into partnership. 
The escape of the yountr King was so recent, and the 
chaitges had been so many and so sudden, that the 
scheme which he had formed originally with Lennox 
no longer seemed advisable. The Scotch Pi’otestants 
were evidently v(>ry strong ; it Avas enough if for the 
present they could he neutralized. England was the 
point to strike at, and to strike at with speed. Guise’s 
jjosition at home was critical. The King feared him. 
Catherine de Medici hated him. His pci’-sonal .safety, 
as he told Mendoza, required the support of an army. 
Action someAvhere Avas a neces.sity to him, either in 
France or England, and he preferred to transfer the 
miseries of Avar to a foreign cotAiitry.* Philip, after 
duo consideration, had decided against an over trust 
in the French, and on himself supplying at least part 
of the force which was to be employed. Parma could 
easily spare four or five thousand men, and it had been 
settled that a Spanish fleet avus to hold the Channel to 
protect the crossing. For the fleet, and for the fleet 

1 .lamna VI. to tlio Duke of Guise, .^usust 9-10, ISHU: Tiuilct, 'Vnl. V. 

2 “ Didnie el cleriffo porticiilar ciii.nta'en nouitirc do Hoiculiw (lu tii niw)- 
liicion Iieeha, y juntamenle de quo a <?1 le luiliia do scr fuerea y :i. su lior- 
mano, per ol teriiiino con que procedia con ellos cl I’cy dc Fraucia tiiamt 
aa arraas en .nqurf Eeyno 6 cn Inglaterra.” — Don I’crnardiiin ol Key, 9-lU 
Agosto! J/SS. Simmwaa. 


only, Guise was now waiting. All else w:\:< leady. 
Notice liad gone round to the principal houses in the 
northorn counties in England to be on the alert;. Tlio 
Queen of Scots was prepared either to fly or to defend 
hcM'self. Tlie “principal noblemen,” Northumberland, 
that ivS, and the Earl pf Arundel, had sent word that, 
lier friends were prepared.^ The Earl of Westmore- 
land was in Flanders, waiting for the moment to return 
to his tenants. Durham was reported ready to wel- 
come Allen as Bishop. A brother of Leonard Dacres, 
who now claimed the title, undertook for Gilsland and 
the English border. Lord Wharton, the Earl of 
Cumberland, and tlie Percys liad promised six thou- 
sand horse between them; Feruyhiirst and Max^yell 
three thousand Scots from Teviotdale and Dumfries. 
It was calculated that: twenty thousand men at least' 
would take arms on the instant that Guise was known 
to have landed. The Earls of . Rutland, Arundel, and 
W orcester, Lord Montague, and several others had 
promised to declare themselves when the insurrection 
was once in motion. The plan had been minutely 
arranged. Mendoza was to remain, quietly in London 
till the la.st moment, and then to slip away to Dun- 
kirk. Guise and Allen were to join liim there. 
Parma was to supply the troops. 7’hey were to run 
down the French coast, double the Land’s End, and 
land in Moreeainbe Bay, where the}^ would be least 
expected. The Pope had prepared a Bull, declaring 
that the King of Spain and the Duke of Guise had 

1 “Hiibiendo escrito la Reyna de Kscoeia y dado aviso, los priiieipalea 
seiiorcs de aqiiel reyiio quo las cosas estau muy bien di.spiiestas, priiicipiiU 
nienle haeiii los confines de Escpcia, donde debe descender la ai inada de 
lispafia, tandem se lia heelin resolncion qne bastnrii que el Key Cnfolicn 
cinbie nna armada do euatro mi baenossoUlados,”&«. — Inatruccion por los 
negocios dc lnglaterra, 12-22 dc Agostn: Teiilct, Vol. V. 
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uiidortaken the execution of the Church’s censures 
agiiiiist Elizabeth. Allen, as Nuncio, was to issue it 
iuiincidiately tliat they wei'e on shore, while the Due 
flo Alayennc, with a second army, was to throw him- 
self on the coast of Su.ssex, where Lord Paget and 
Arundel of Wardour had engaged to receive him. 

The arrangements being thus forward. Guise was 
naturally restless. Tlie .ships froiu Spain were long in 
coming, and to employ the time he sent Cluirles Paget 
privately across tlie Channel to arrange with his friends 
the exact spot where Mayenne should laud, and to re- 
move at the same time anyliugcriug alarm which they 
might feel of danger to English liberty by assuring 
them that he and his brother were coming over merely 
and simply to re-establish the faith of Christ, and make 
Mary Stuart Queen ; ^ that when tliese objects were 
obtained both French and Spaniards were to withdraw 
from the country, and that if the Spaniards hesitated 
he was prepared to compel them. 

The murder scheme had failed. The unknown 
person whom Guise bad employed had gone to Eng- 
land for the purpose, hut had made no progress, and at 
last gave up the business, returned ineffectually to the 
Continent, and with a rare conscience for an assassin 

1 “ Y para poner !a Eeyna (le Escoeia pacifica do la corona do Iiifflaterra, 
la ciial do dereoho lo pertenesce.” —Instructions of tlie Iliikc of (Iiiiac to 
Clinrles Paget, August 18-28: Teulet, Vol. V. Tlicsu iiistructi(in,s tverc not 
intended for Philip's eye. De Tassia, however, copied, translated and sent 
tliem to liim. He luiderliiicd tlie words referring to the Queen of Scuts, 
wTiting on the margin nn “ Ojo,” to draw speeial nttention to tliem. Ho 
was not at all sure after all that he wished Mary Stuart to ho Queen, tin 
was quite certain that lie did not mean James lo bo King. He knew tliat 
Guise aspired — on the failure of the House of Valois — to the Frencii 
crown. Guise, if a Catholic, was a Frenchman, and it was of as imich 
importance to Pliilip to divide England from Franco as it was to Elinabetb 
to keep Franco apart from Spain. 
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returned Ills reward.^ Mendoza concluded with a slgli 
that it was not God’s pleasure that ibis easy methnd 
should ])rospor. Paget's errand answered better. He 
went over to the, coast of Sussex in disguise, accom- 
panied by one of the Throginortons. He saw the Earl 
of Arundel, and he saw also the Earl of Northuinher- 
land, gave Guise’s message, and obtained all the assur- 
ances and all the infonnation which Guise desired. He 
took soundings in Eye harbour. He fixed apparently 
on Rye as the most appropriate landing place, and re- 
turned safely^ to France, having been seen and sus- 
pected, but having esca])ed arre.st or identification. No 
more could be done till the coming of the fleet. Guise 
wrote to Mendoza asking him candidly for bis opinion 
as a soldier how far the English Catholics were to be 
depended upon.® He apparently was satisfied with the 
answer, and waited only till Philip sent the means to 
carry him over. 

While the mine was thus dug under her feet, and on 
the point of explosion, Elizabeth was totally unconscious 
that she was in unusual danger. Rumours had readied 
her of intended mischief, hut such only as she had beeir 
accustomed to hear every day for twenty years. She 
was uneasy about Scotland, but rather for the ultimato 
consequences of tlie revolution there than for any mis- 
chief to be immediately' apprehended. Notwithstanding 

‘ " A' III persona ipie escrivi A V. S. e.n mis aiileccdentes bo le lia onionailu 
pur im caso aiwiiloalal no vaya adoiiile oatii la olru, por lo ciial i-l lia viielto 
li dar In qae so lo Iiabia oiilrcffado, dioioiido quo no ipucro on^nnin' li iiiidin, 
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AleiK^ou she was on good terms with the French Gov- 
“riiiiient Gatlicrine de Medici liad written alfection- 
ately to l\er fd'ter Aleiigon’s return from tlio Low CJoun- 
trie.s, regretting that the marriage liad come to nothing, 
hut expressing a hope that the friendship between tiie 
two crowns might remain unbroken,^ and that tlien and 
always they iniglit act together in tlie interests of 
Chri.stenclom.“ Even Walsingham was satisfied that 
nothing was to be feared from the King and tlic Queen- 
mother,® and as to Guise and his brother, a small sub- 
sidy to the Huguenots tvould find them occupation at 
home.'^ In Scotland Elizabeth recognised that mischief 
was ■working, but she had played into Guise’s hands by 
the way in which she had dealt with it. Her letter to 
James “ mightily stirred the coals.”® The more angiy 
she shewed herself the less lie regarded her admonitions. 
The Queen of England, lie said, ruled her subjects, and 
lie intended to rule the Scots. Confident in Guise and 
in the expected invasion, he no longer thought it neces- 
sary to carry a fair face to Gowrie. He proceeded to 
call to account both him and all the others who had 
been concerned in the raid, and insisted that if they 
were not to be punished they should apply for their 
pardons. Gowrie, wdiose eyes were soon opened to liis 
mistake in letting the King escape, at first refused. 
“ Ho was brought into such a passion,” wrote Sir 
Robert Bowa-s, “ that he cursed the time that he 
obeyed the King’s letters to come to him — seeing 

1 Cathoiino do Mmlici to Elizabeth, July 16-26: MSS- France. 

2 ll'nlslMfrliaiu to (iobliam, Aiiguat6-ie: -VS. Ibid. 

0 WalBioKiiam to Boweti, August 20-30: MSS. ScoUand. 

^ “i.a Utyua con lit liburlad del Rey doEseocialia jnzgndo aerlo qun 
niaa le buporta, cs remover guen-a on Erancia, on lit ctt:il do pur fuer?ii so 
him d« ocMiuir lo.a (It; la ciisa de Gtiisa." — Don Bernardino al Itey 19 
Agosto: MSS. Simmicns. 

ti Dorvos to Walsingliuni, August 20-30 : MSS. Scotland. 


proraises had been doubly broken with hi in — and also 
accused himself of great beastliness;^ by tlie which those 
misclilefs were suffered to spring, wishing himself ratlier 
banislied than accept pardon for the act wliieli his con 
science testifies to be good.” ® Afterwards seeing tluit 
lie was in real danger he made a sullen acknowledg- 
ment of his fault, and withdrew from the Court. 
The ministers, as usual, stood their ground. They 
were required “ to condemn the act of lluthvon.” 
They said that the King himself had admitted it to 
have been good, and to have delivered religion from 
great perils ; the Kirk bad approved it in general as- 
sembly, and the judgment of the Kirk was law. They 
were threatened, but they stood to their word. “ Sun- 
dry barons and chief burroughs ” were seen to approve 
of their answer, and the King, not wishing to promote 
a ftirther quarrel till Guise had arrived, controlled 
himself, and let them go.3 i 

It was at this moment, when Guise was watching 
for the Spanish sails, and Paget had stolen over upon 
his secret errand, that Walsingharn was started at last 
upon his journey to the Scotch Court, His dislike of 
his mission made him ill ; and he lingered long tipon 
the road. Believing France to be secure, and that 
Guise could not move without his master’s consent, he 
would have preferred to see James “go his own way 
and taste the fruits of his folly.” ^ “ The Court was 

ruled bytho.se who wero devoted to the King’s mother^ 
directed by her counsel, and hated by the people,” 

,1 BeUae, folly. 

2 Howes to Walaiiigham, August 17-27 : MSS. Seollaml. 

V Same to tliO; same, August 22-September Ij August 25-September 4: 
ifS. Ibid. : 

< Walsiiigbam to nowea, August 20-30 : ilfiS'. Ibid. 

• >Valsingbnm to.Buvgliiey, AuKtiat30-Septeuibm’ 0- d/jS. Ibid. 
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and was wholly bent upon a violent course; ” but the 
ministers of tlie Kirk could bo relied upon ; “ tbe Imr- 
rougbs, who lived by traffic, and were grown wealthy 
by long-continued peace with England, would not will- 
ingly hear of a bi’each “ the existing state could not 
long continue,” ^ and if neither France nor England 
interposed, Walsingharn thought the Scots might he 
safely left to settle their own differences. 

He found James at Perth. The Earl of Arran was 
now his first favourite as Lennox had formerly 
been, and by Arran and Colonel Stewart be " ® 
was ruled. When Walsingbam was introduced, the 
King began with complaints. The Queen, he said, 
found fault with his councillors j wliat had she to do 
with his councillors? he made no objections to lieif?. 
Walsingharn, out of humour already, told him that “if 
he made so little account of her Majesty she w'ould 
leave him to his own direction ; ” England had no need 
of his friendship, nor had he come to seek it ; be was 
sent “ to charge him with unkind dealing, and to re- 
quire satisfaction, excuse, or reparation.” 

Excuse was not considered necessary, and reparation 
was not intended. Arran and Stewart affected inno- 
cent .surprise. Walsingharn would not listen to them, 
and on the whole formed a worse opinion than he had 
even expected, both of them and their master’. “ I have 
no hopes of the recovery of this young Prince,” he 
wrote to Burghley. “ If his power may agree with his 
will he will become a dangerous enemy.” Hu described 
James as “ full of contempt for her Majesty, into which 
he had grown altogether by the advice of his mother, 
who put him in hope of a great party in England.” 
His mother had told him “ that the more alienated he 
1 Walsingharn to Burghley, Septemher 6 -16: 3ISS. Scoilanil. 
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sliewed himself from her Majesty, and the more, in 
dined to change the religion,” tlie more liis jmrty would 
increase. He was evidently “ depending on Spain and 
the Poiie,” and “shewing himsedf lient by degrees to 
follow that course.” At times, perhaps, he hc.sitated ; 
“ but if lie proceeded not as was meant he should, liis 
mother, who was the layer of the jilot, would work his 
confn.sion ; and though she could not live many years, 
yet before their enil would see his overthrow.” ^ 
Walsingham remained a week, and was then going; 
when James, not wishing to be utterly defiant while 
there was still a chance of the iioii-appearanee of Guise, 
made a faint attempt at conciliation. He assured the 
English minister that he was really anxious to please the 
Queen, and that if she desired it ho would say no more 
of “ the raid of Ruthven ; ” he was ready to pass an 
act of oblivion, and to replace the English lords in the 
Council. Walsingham, not trusting him, said coldly, 
that he had been ill-advised in surrounding himself with 
so many pas.sionate ambitious young men ; he was 
treading in the steps of the English Edward TI., and 
might come to tlie same end ; the execution of Morton 
had been a bad beginning ; princes fancied themselves 
absolute, but princes were as muoli bound to rale justly 
as subjects were bound to obey, and if tliey broke the 
la IV they were no longer kings but tyrant.s.'^ 

But James had spoken fairly, and to try his sincerity, 
Walsingham sent him a note of his offers in writing, 
and asked if ho had understood his meaning. “ A dark 
and ambiguous answer” was returned. Jt wa.s obvi- 
ously idle to depend upon him; and Walsingham being 

I Walslngliiim to UiirKlilcv, Scptftmber 11-21; to Elizubcth, Septembe! 
n-2l,12-Q.2tUSS.Scollaml. 

« Iloiiiia of 11 conversation between Secretary Walsingham and the King 
ef Scots, September 12-23: J/iS, Ibid. 
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on the spot consulted -vvitli the old friends of Englana 
on the feasibility of some new raid and of “ forcing ” 
Janies, whether he would or no, to depend on her 
Majesty’s favour. Gowrie, Angus, Mar, Inndsuy, were 
all willing, provided that this time the Queen would 
give them a definite sum of money to work with. 
Walsingham neither could nor would make promises, 
but he .said that he would wnite to his mistress, wait at 
Durham for her answer, and send them word.i He 
was afraid that she would prove impracticable, ^ and 
the event proved to he as he expected. 

Money Elizabeth would give none. She was incred- 
ulous of the danger with which she was threatened. 
She probably believed that the Scotch Protestants would 
move on their own account without her interposition,. 
Walsingham’s letters were ineffectual; and his personal 
arguments, when he returned to London, were equally 
powerles.s. He could prevail neither with his min- 
isters nor with Burghley, and he sent word to the loi'ds 
. that they must provide for their safety and not depend 
on England, in the liope that the message would reach 
them in time to prevent them from committing them- 
selves. They had been over sanguine and had gone 
far ; not only Gowrie, Angus, and Mar, but Glamys and 
the Earl of Rothes, had been in con-sultation. Aligns 
had laid a jilot to carry off James when hunting. Rothes, 
though unw'illing “ to be an executor in the action,” 
had consented to join afterwards. The rest were more 
seriously compromised. Glamys and Mar fled to Ire- 

1 Walsinghiim to Elizabeth, September lS-25: MSS. Scolhmd. 

2 “If the answer I receive IVoin onr Court he not aiicli as was to be 
wisihed. and the necessity of i lie present times reiiuivcs — whereof I stand 

1 would liave you retire Ibim tlieuee with as convenient speed lus yon maj'.’' 
► Walsingham to Bowes, Septemhor aS-October 5 : MS. Ibid. 


land, and lay concealed at ICnockfergus. Gowrle and 
Angus imagining, as it proved untruly, that tliey had 
not been discovered, remained at homo, waiting fill 
circumstances again comiielled Elizabeth to esj)Onse 
their caused 

Meanwhile another overture of no less consequence 
had been made to Elizabeth from Erance. Meitcloza 
had said that slie meditated rekindling the civil war 
there as a counterpoise to the change in Scotland, It 
was at all times an easy process, hut if the war would 
kindle without her assistance, she naturally pi'efeiTod 
to be a spectator. The French King, lying between 
the two factions of Catholics and Huguenots, was nei- 
ther able nor particularly anxious to keep tlie' peace 
between them ; and the King of Navarre and the Duke 
of Guise raised armies, occui)ied towns, and enforced 
or suppressed the edicts of toleration where each, hap- 
pened to be strongest. As Alen^on’s health failed, and 
. the accession of the House of Bourbon to the crown be- 
came more probable, the bitterness between them be- 
came naturally aggravated. The Duke of Guise, to spare 
France from being the battle-field of the rival creeds, 
became more impatient every day to be moving, know- 
ing that to overthrow Protestunlism in England and 
Scotland was to overthrow it everywhere. Tito King 
of Navarre was equally aware that tlie liberator of 
hlaiy Stuart and the conqueror of England would he n 
rival, whose power and popularity it wovdd be idU^ for 
liim to attempt to resist. 

In Septeinboi’, thoi’cfore, while Walsinglmm ivas in 
Scotland, Navarre sent his secretary, M. Segur, to 
London, to lay before the Queen once more the scheme 
for a Protestant alliance which waited only for her 

J Bowes to AValBiiigUam, December 29-Janiuiry 8: Jlf.S’S. 
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consoiit to organise itself. M. Segur ])ointed out to 
her, what lier own ministers were weary of repealing, 
that the Protestants in France and tiie Low Countries 
liad so far saved England from a joint invasion by the 
Catholic Powers. The Prince of Orange and the King 
of Navarre had been figliting her battle as well as their 
own, and the assistance wdiich they had received from 
her had so fur been almost nothing. She imagined that 
slie had done wonders for them. In the last thirteen 
years, her solitai’y contribution to the Huguenot cause 
had been a loan of sixty thousand crown-s, for which 
the King had given her jewels of five times the value 
as a security. He hoped that now, with the Low. Coun- 
tries almost at the last gasp and the Catholics every- 
where recovering the ascendancy, she would see her 
way to a more liberal co-operation with those who were 
her best if not her only friends. Nothing, he was 
convinced, but inability would hold her back at sucli a 
time. If it could not he, M. Segur was instructed to 
request the restoration of the jewels on payment of the 
sum for which they were pledged,^ 

Some intention of encouraging Navarre may liave 
passed over lier mind among her shifts of pur- 

^ 1 1 11 111 October. 

pose ; blit, as the reader lias seen, she Jiad 
fallen oft’ like a vessel unable to contend against the 
wind. Her thoughts wei’e once more of compromise, 
and Captain Bingham was waiting for his final orders 
to make an end of the commerce of the Hollanders. 
“Such,” wrote Walsingham on his return from Scot- 
land, “ as are at Court for the King of Navarre, to 
solicit an association for the common defence of rcdigion, 
will he dismissed I doubt with no very good satisfac- 
tion, and yet was there never more cause to embrace 
I Memorial of M. Segur, 1S83: MSS. Frame. 
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such a motion than now.” 1 Dismissed tlioy wore. 
Slight as was the good will with which struggling Prot- 
estantism was regarded by Eliwibeth, the Huguenots 
bad earned lier .special di.sfavor by turning u])oii lier at 
the occupation of Havre. She had assisted Alen^on 
when Alen^on was their leader, but rather for his sake 
than for theirs. , The King of Navarre, as Scgur said, 
had been one of the supports on which her throne had 
rested, but she recognized her obligations but slightly. 
She was not contented with rejecting his suit. She 
declined to restoi'e liis securities. Acquisitiveness of 
precious stones was a kind of madness with lier. She 
had already collected (and there is no sign that she had 
parted with them) the Crown jewels of three coun- 
tries — of Scotland, which had been sold by Mvirray ; 
of Burgundy, wliicb bad been pledged by the States; 
of the House of Braganza, which she had manceuvred 
out of Don Antonio. The Navarre diamonds were a 
brilliant addition. The rights of the case cannot be 
decided, since there is butSdgur’s statement on one side 
and the Queen’s contradiction on the otlier. It is only 
certain that Burgliley was in favour of the King of 
Navarre and against his mistress.® Eitlier she credited 
the King with part of the money which she liad 
advanced to Alengoii, or she calculated interest against 
him by tables of her own, as she iiad done against the 
States. Segiir, at any rate, insisted th.at she had lent 
his master but sixty, thousand crowns. Elizabetli said 
tliat he owed her tlu-oe hundred thousand. Segiir de- 
manded cither that tlie diamonds slimild he given u]-) to 
him or that they should bo valued, and that she should 
1 WnIsinH'lvam to Bowos, September 26-October S ; jVSS. Swiliiml. 
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let his master have the sarplvis. Elizabeth coiitendccl 
that there was no surplus, that the diamonds were! hers, 
and that she would keep them.* The friendship of the 
King of Navari'e, as M. Segur well said to Uurghley, 
was of more importance to her than a thousand dia- 
monds ; at least, he said, she ought to be contented 
with her lawful debt without extorting five times the 
amount of it. He left England in supreme indigna- 
tion, and before long the Queen found reason to recon- 
sider the wisdom of what .she was doing. A letter of 
extravagant flattery from tlie King of Navarro to her, 
in the following December, shows that, as far as he 
was concerned, she. had repented of her sharp prac- 
tice.^ 

Guise meanwhile, him.self chafing with eagerne.s.s, 
was reproached day by day for hi.s inaction by lettens 
from the Queen of Scots, and vexed witli the fretful 
pleadings of the Jesuits and refugees. “ Hours,” wrote 
De Tassis, “ appear like years to those poor afflicted 
creaitures, pining as they are for deliv'erance.” ^ Noth- 
ing could be done without the Spani.sh sliip.s, and no 
Spanish ships appeared. Instead of them came letters 
preaching jiatience, and insisting on elaborate prepara- 
tion as a condition of success. Tlie days wore away. 
October passed, and with the broken weather the sea- 

1 “ An lion de cela so. Ma*“ se laisse persuader qu’ellcs sent oii"iiK(;es pour 
deux cent cinipiimtc nu Irois ceut mille escus, ct le Eoy dc Navarre e.roit 
qu’vllesne sont tenues qiie pour cinquante mi soixauto mille. Vnilu poiir- 

iioy j'oscri £i sa Mate ii ce qu'il luy pluise fajre averer pour coinbiev! dies 
sont ciigagiSes, ii fin que Ic sachant j’en donnis avia an Uoy do Navarre, qui 
Ivouvora moyens de les desengnger; ou si la Ecyiiu lus vent ruteuir, je iu 
Bupplie lei! rouloir faire prlser et in’en vouloir fiiire ilolivier !e .‘■urpliiH ile lii 
juste velcur ilesdictes bagnea que le Roy de Navarre entend estre employe 
comnie le reste qii’il a entre mes raaiii.'! pour la conservation du I’Kglisij ils 
Dieu.” — Sdgur to Bnrghley, October 9-10: MSS. Fraitce.. 

2 The King of Navarre, to Elizabelb, December, inSli; MS. Ibid. 

I> De Tas.sis to Philip, Noverabor 5-10: Teulet, Vol. V 
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son for action passed also. Philip promised o voryihing 
in the spring, but the Pope had now grown suspicious. 
He was still ready to issue bulls, make Allen Nuncio, 
and give his blessing to assassins. He was leas liberal 
about money, and contracted miserably the extent of 
his contributions. The Duke of Guise, weary of his dil- 
atory allies,turnod his thoughts once more to Scotland, 
and had resolved to use the fishing boats of Normandy, 
and make a sudden descent on the coast of Fife. But 
his English friends again interposed. They represented 
to him that a French army invading from Scotland 
would irritate the national sensibilities, and that the 
jiatriotism of the Catholics would prove stronger than 
their creed. Unwillingly the Duke consented to wait 
till the spring. Too many persons had been taken into 
confidence under the impression that the invasion 
would he immediate, and the English, as ex]5erience 
had pi’oved, were ill-keepers of dangerous. secrets. 

Walsingham had apostate priests in his service, who 
had saved themselves from tlie Tower rack by soiling 
their souls. Some of them were in the seminary at 
Rheiins, some were still prisoners in English dungeons, 
sharing the confidence of their comrades by seemingly 
partaking of their sufferings. Others were flitting in 
tlie nsnal disguises about country ]iou.scs saying mass, 
licaring confessions, and all on the watch for informa- 
tion ; and a number of curious jiotes from unknown 
liiinds, written or signed in cipher, survive as evidence 
of the hundred eyes with which Elizabetli’s secretary 
was peering into the secrets of the enemy. It was not 
for nothing that Do Tassis and Guise had recommended 
haste. So furnished, and with such instriunenta, it was 
scarcely pos.sible that a secret of so mncli magnitude 
could for many months escape Walsingham’s knowl- 
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Among the Catholics themsolves, too, there were 
difrerencca of opinion, which were indicated rather 
than openly expressed in the conference of the con- 
spirat(jrs at Paris. Some were for James, some for 
Alary ; some had looked to Hein-y III, and Alen^on ; 
some considered the Valois King to have inherited a 
poison from the English King after whom he was 
named, and “to have been appointed of God to be a 
scourge to religion in other countries as King Hemy 
VIII. Jiad been in England.” Allen, Parsons, and 
the Jesuits were intensely Spanish, while still more 
curiously the English layman’s contempt of the clergy 
survived in the Catholic camp. Charles Paget and 
Thomas Throgmorton had set themselves to thwart 
and contradict Parsons, “liking not that gentlemen 
should be directed by pxnests.”^ The longer the inva- 
sion was postponed the more these divisions widened, 
and with them grew also the peril of discovery. 
Towards the end of 1583 an account of the plot was 
sent in to Walsingham, so accurate that it zn list have 
been furnished by some one whp knew every pixrt of it. 
The King of Scots, some informant said, was seci’etly 
practising with the Duke of Guise and the Jesuits for 
the iuvasion of England ; whether the descent would 
be fii'st in Englaird or in Scotland was uncertain, but 
lie gave in a catalogue of the English confederates, iind 

i tlie names of tlie Earls of Cumberland, Rutland, North- 

s umberland, Arundel, and the Pagets, agree accurately 

with the lists of De Tassis. He mentioned Ch.arles 

ii Paget’s coming to England, as well as his interview 

i M'ith the Earl of Noi-thnmberland.^ 

z Miaciillnneoua notes in 1582-1&83, .‘iwillered llirouKh llii; Dtmrslis. 
MSS. of those yeava, and tlirangh the collection referring to tlie Queen of 
Scots. 

MS. endorsed “Extracts from B.’a letters,” August and September, 
1583: MSS. Mary Queen of S<^ts. 
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und a witc]).^ He began to talk of killing her at old 
Arden’s table, and Arden said nothing to forbid him. 
Then he took his friends into confidence ; ho told thein 
he was going to London “ to shoot the Queen with Jiis 
dagg, and he hoped to see her head set upon a pole, 
for .she was a serpent and a viper.” ^ 

Though Guise’s emisssary had failed, there was no 
real difficulty. The only requisite was courage. Never 
was princess more easy of access than Elizabeth, or 
more entirely regardless of the dangers to which she 
knew that she was exposed. Nor was escape, though 
unlikely, at all impossible. There, •was a danger, of 
course, of being killed upon tlie spot, but the royal 
household was full of friends of the Queen of Scots, 
who inigljt try to please her by saving her champion. 
Half the Babington conspirators were connected with 
the Palace. Even Hatton — the spoilt and petted 
Hatton — though not false to his mistress, had a second 
loyalty for the lady who was likely to succeed her, and 
had sent Mary Stuart word that on the instant of Eliza- 
beth’s death he would go down to Sheffield with the 
guard and take charge of her person.® Somerville had 
studied Jauregny’s exploit, and notwithstanding his fate, 
imitated him in his preparations. He too assumed an 
Agnus Dei for an amulet, and confessed and received 
the sacrament from Father Hall before setting out on 

1 “Ho admits tliat lie was moved to (hat wicked resolution toiiehirif' lier 
Majesty, iieins moved to liatred of her hy certain apoeuliea of one liall, a 
priest, which tmiehod lier llajesiy, and also by ceriain Unglisli hooka, con- 
taining exliortatioiis to that wickeil enterprise.” — Komorville’a L'onl'ussion, 
Oetoher al-Novembcr 10: .(IfjSS. i)iimest»c. 

'■* Examination of R. Cro.sa, Tlioinaa Sunders and otlier.s, liot'ore Jolin 
Doyley, of Merton, Oetoher, 158.'): MS. Ibid. 

■* llatUin lny nfaict divers bons oiliees, Iny oflrant par la Uoiitiawe do 
iSlirewsbury qi:c la Eoyne d'AiigIcterre vcnaiit )» decoder, il .seroit prost do 
vc::ir t:-onverla Rcyne d’K.scosse avco la garde.” — MS. cndiii'.sod “ Nan's 
private notes of reminiscences,” November, 1581: MSS. Mary Qiiem of 
Scots. 
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his journey ; ^ but he was a loose-tongued blockhead, 
and betrayed himself on the road by idle speeches. 
Some one by whom he was overheard sent notice to the 
Council. He was intercepted and carried up to the 
Tower, where the rack, or the threat of it, made sliort 
work with him. He was craven, and made a full con 
fession. He denounced his father-in-law as his accom- 
plice, and the priest as the instigator of his crime. 
They were all three tried, found guilty, and sentenced 
to be executed. Somerville strangled -himself in his 
cell ; Arden was hanged at Tyburn, and bis head and 
Somerville’s were set on London Bridge beside the 
skull of the Earl of Desmond. The priest was spared, 
having paid, it is easy to see, the only price by which 
he could have saved himself, and undertaken to be a 

spy. 

The affair had been of spontaneous growth, hneon- 
nected with the main conspiracy. Nothing had come 
out which connected it witli ulterior designs, and De 
Tassis, when he heard of the story, flattered himself 
that the Queen was on the wrong scent, and that the 
principal secret was still safe. He was congratulating 
himself too soon. Accident, immediately after Somer- 
ville’s death, revealed the whole mystery. 

Tlie Ghesliire Throgmortons wei-e among the stout- 
est partisans of Mary Stuart in England. Sir 
Nicholas, a politician chiefly, had saved her 
life at Lochleven, and as long as he lived had defended 
lier and her title. His hrother. Sir John, being re- 
quired to take an oath after the coming in of the 
Jesuits, and beiug unable to comply, had forfeited an 
office whicli he held in Cheshire, and had thereupon 

1 MS. endorsed, “ Mr. Wilkes touching the cause of SomemUo,'- Nuvem. 
her 7-17; jlfiSS. Oojncad'e. 


become malcontetit -witli the rest of his fiuniiy. Sit 
John’s second son, Thomas, was with Ohai'les ,Pii<fet 
at Paris, and, as lias been seen, Itad come over with 
him into Sussex in September. Francis, the eldest, 
liad also spent a year or two on tlie Continent, and 
had been, among other places, at Madrid, wliero he 
bad discussed the invasion of England with Engletield. 
His father, to wliom he wrote, “seeing no pi'obability 
of success, had dissuaded him ii'om further meddling.” 
On his way home he had met Morgan in Paris, who, 
seeing that he was of the right metal, had admitted 
him to share the honours and the dangers of the great 
conspiracy. He had a house in London at Paul’s 
Wharf, to which he returned, and became the medium 
through which Morgan communicated with the Queen 
of Scots, and tlie Queen of Scots with Mendoza, 
The secret police observed him frec|nently leaving the 
Spanish Ambassador’s house. He was M'atclied. Other 
suspicious circnmstances were noted, and an order was 
issued to seize his person and search his rooms. When 
the constables entered he was in the act of ciphering 
a letter to Mary Stuart. He darted up a staircase, 
destroying the [laper on his way. He had time to 
entrust a casket of compromising letters to a maid- 
servant, who carried them to Mendoza. But a list 
was found of tlie Catholic English confederates, jilans 
of liaibours sketched by Charles Paget, and described 
as suitable for the landing of a foreign force, treatises 
in defence of the Queen of Scots’ title, and “six or 
seven infamous libels against ber Majesty, jiriiiteci be- 
yond seas.” With these he was taken to the Toiver, 
and the Council prepared to examine him. 

This time they had struck the true trail, and the 
party in Paris were in dismay Throgmorton found 
1 Uo TflSsis to riiilip, December la-aa: Toutot, Vol. V. 
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time before he was carried off to cipher a few liasty 
words on tlie bach of a playing card and to send them 
with the casket to Mendoza. He said that he had 
denied all knowledge of the papers, and had exi)Iained 
that they most l)ave been left in l)is house by some one 
who desired to injure him. He bade the Ambassador 
have no fear for his constancy ; he promised to die a 
thousand deaths before a word should be wrung from 
his lips.^ But the rack, as Mendoza well knew, was 
a terrible persuader. He thought it not tmlikely that 
Guise, on the news of tlie arrest, would hesitate no 
longer, and either go at once to Scotland or fling him- 
self desperately into Sussex. He sent to entreat him 
to pause, hut he doubted whether Guise would listen 
to him, and he wrote to the Queen of Scots, bidding 
her keep) up her courage, and above all not to let dis- 
tress make her ill, as if her friends moved her life 
would be in danger, and sbe would need all her ener- 
gies.2 

There was still a hope that Throgmorton might 
remain firm. But his fortitude was not equal to the 
trial. Interrogated in tlie gloomy cell which had rung 
with the screams of the Jesuits, the horrid instrument 
at his side, with the mute executioners standing ready 
to strain Ills limbs out of their sockets, his imagination 
was ajqralled, his senses refused to do tlieir work. He 
equivocated, varied in his story, contradicted liimself 
in every succeeding sentence. Pardon was promised 
him if he would make a free confession. Ho still held 
out, but he could not conceal that he had miicii to tell, 

1 MtjMiloifi to .I’hilip. November 10-30: MSS. Simaiim. 

2 " Yo lie eaeiito a la sciiora presii el auceso, animandnia no le do pcmi 
f|nu c'ttMso dafio on su sahid, nej^ado que es do temer par cl peljj,n-() (|n(i enr- 
rera r-> vida ai sc vieuen aclarar do todo panto Ins quo platican cii I'Yancia." 
~ V ‘c'nza al Key, 18-28 de Noviemhre: MS. Ibid. 


and the times did not permit linmanlty to toiitoi-s to 
imperil the safety of the realm. The Queen {j;ave 
the necessary authority to proceed with “ the pains.” 
“ Her Majesty thought It agreeahlo with good policy 
and tlie safety of her person and seat, to commit him 
to the hands of her learned Ooaucil, to assay by torture 
to draw the truth from him.” Again he was oifered 
pardon : again he refn.sed', and he was handed over 
“ to such as were usually ajipoiuted in the Tower to 
haudle the rack.” ^ 

His honour struggled with his agony. “On the 
first racking he confessed nothing ; ” but he could not 
encounter a second trial. When he was laid again 
upon the frame, “ before be was strained to any pur- 
pose, he yielded to confess everything tliat he knew.”^ 
Sitting in wretchedness beside the liorrid engine, the 
November light faintly streaming dowm the tunnelled 
windows into the dungeon beneath the armoury, he 
broke his pledged word, and broke his heart along 
with it. The accuracy of his narrative can he tested 
by the letters of De Tassis and Mendoza, and a com- 
parison between them proves, if not the lawfulness, 
yet the tremendous efficiency of the method by which 
Elizabeth’s statesmen baffled the conspiracies . of tlie 
Catholics. All was revealed: the spot where Guise or 
the Due cle Mayenne was to land the force that was 
coming over; the names of the noblemen and others 
wliose assistance had been promised. Tlien came the 
j)a.st history of the plot, tho corrospondenoe between the 
Jesuits, the Pope, the King of Spain, the Queen of 
Scots and tho two Spanhsli Ambassadors ; tlien Charles 
Paget’s visit, the' particniars of which lie knew from 

1 Tlitogmoilon’s treason. Official narrative, June, 1684: MSS. Damhlic. 

» Ibid. 
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liis bi-otln;i’, wlio liaci come up secretly to Lotulon at 
the time, and had brouirht with him tlio plans of tlie 
Iiarboiii's. He acknowledged the sending tlie casket to 
itendoza. It was past recovery, hut the general con- 
tents of it were admitted to be traitorous. Ho con- 
fessed that Mary Stuart had been consulted upon 
every detail : he described tlie plans which had been 
formed in England for her reseue as soon as the in- 
vaders should liavo landed ; he told how Mendoza was 
to communicate “ with sundry recusants, being iu the 
commission of the peace, to raise the Catholics when 
the Duke of Guise should arrive, under pretext of her 
Majesty’s levy, afterwards to use them against her 
Majesty.” ^ Then at last, when all was out, and 
there was nothing more to reveal, he drew hiinaelf up 
upon his seat and sobbed in misery, “Now I have dis- 
closed the secrets of her wdio was the dearest Queen 
to me in the world, whom I thought no torment could 
have drawn me so much to have prejudiced. I have 
broken faith to her, and I care not if I were hanged. 
Che a perso la fede a perso I’honoro.”^ 

Hanged the poor w'reteh naturally was : a free con- 
fession would have secui’ed him a life of shame. A 
confcs.sion on the rack did hut sentence him to the 
death which he desired, and. left him so much of the 
honour which he thought that he had lost, as was 
equivalent to the torture which ho had borne. He was 
detained a few months till his evidence could he of no 
more service. He was then tried, and executed, as 
usual, at Tyburn. 

Meanwhile he was known to have sunk under the 
test, and as an instant effect, there was a flight of 

1 Throgmorton’s treasoo, June, 1584; J/<SfjS.i> 0 f/ie 8 <ic* 

3 Ibid. 


Catholics over the Ghannelj thick. as autumn swallows. 
It was a race between the fugitives and the officers of 
justice. Sxis]jected persons every wliere wore either 
sent to prison or ordered to keep their houses under 
surveillance. Mendoza calculated tliat by the middle 
of the winter, eleven thousand were under arrest in 
one form or other. Lord Paget escaped to Prance, 
writing, on liis way, to Bnrghley, that he found life 
unendurable without free enjoyment of the sacraments. 
Tlie Eai'ls of Arundel and Northumberland, who had 
arranged the landing place for Guise wdtb Lord Paget’s 
brother, were taken and sent to the Tower. They 
swore they were innocent ; and historians whose busi- 
ness has been to make the Government of Elizabeth 
odious, insist still that there was no shadow of proof 
against them. If proof was wanting, it was not from 
the falsehood of the charges. Two servants of North- 
umberland were arre.sted ; one of them his secretary. 
“ If these men confess,” Mendoza scornfully said, “ as 
easily as Engli.sh prisoners generally do, it w'ill go hard 
with their master.” ’• 

The revelations of Throgmorton startled Elizabeth 
at last out of her dream of security. The 
visions of compromise faded aw'ay, and with 
them her intentions of assisting in the collapse of the 
miserable Netherlands. Slie recognised, for a time, 
that her wrestle with Spain was a mortal one, and that 
she must win or perish. She had suspended her ex- 
travagant orders to seize the ships of tlie States ; if 
they knew what she liad meditated they had remained 
prudently silent. But they had seen themselves aban- 

r “Tiin biijii lian pi-eiidido dos eriados del Cniida do Norllimiiberlnnd, y 
e uno SH scevetnrio, quo si confiesiui con la faeilida<l qua lo iiaoeii !o« tieuiiw 
Iri^tloses, liiirnn hnrto (V sii anio." — Don Bernnrdmo a) Key, 8-18 iiiioto, 
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aonocl had taken counsel Avith despair, and were 
preparing to surrender to tlio Spaniards. “ They do 
not even care for religion,” wrote M. llnsenval to 
Walsingham iroin Middleburgh, “so they may have 
their lives in peace. If the Spaniards come they will 
send their ships to receive thein.”^ Tliroe months 
earlier the (iueei\ had jiersisted iit calling them Sjjnnish 
subjects. Now, excusing her neglect cm the score of 
their past untliaukfulness, she allowed Walsingliam to 
tell St. Aldegonde that “ Spain w'as revengeful; ” that 
no safety was “ to be looked for tliat tvay,” and tliat 
sooner than “ they should come to an accord wdth 
Spain,” slie would reconsider the possibility of assisting 
them.^ 

Her own danger wa.s still most imminent : any morn- 
ing might find Guise upon the coast, and swarms of 
French ponrlnginto Kent or Sussex. StafiFord reported 
from Paris that there had been another con- 
sultation at the hou.se of tlie Nuncio ; tliat 
Gttise was present, and th.at the con.spirators had sepa- 
rated in liigh spirits and full of hope and enthusiasm. 
The King of Scots, they were satisfied, wms for them: 
the Earl of Shrewsbury, they believed, was Catholic 
at heart, and w'ould protect Mary Stuart; and very 
soon they looked to have “ beau jeu ” in England.^ 
Tlie English Gonncil was divided in opinion : Wal- 
aingliam, as usual, was for the straight course — an 
open alliance with Orange and the Scotch Pi'ote.stants. 
Others were for making terms with James only. Con- 
ditions were sketched out which James “ avouM lia\'e 
liked Avell, hy A’eason they Avere a direct ansAver and 

1 3^0 vemlier 4-14, IS8.3: itm. /Ktoci! 

a Iiistnuticms I’m- M. Biimain, Novombev 13-23 : m. Itiifl. 

® .StaUbi'd til \Valsiiighara,.Iamiaiy 8-18, 1-Wl: iliSS. f'mitee 
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good” to all his deaiands. ArGiubald Douglas, who 
was in London in Jaines-s interests, was bidden to 
prepare to go down to Scotland and tell Ivis master that 
the Queen was willing to recognise hiind “ This 
resolution continued hot for a certain space.” But 
there came news from Scotland that tlie Protestant 
lords were conspiring again, that the eountiy was in 
confusion j that “ the proudest there was ready to make 
friends witli |he Queen of England ; so tliat she was 
persuaded that she held the balance in her hands, and 
could smooth over matters with fair words,” ^ n’and as 
usual nothing was done.” 

The navy, however, was sent to sea — not now on 
the unworthy errand intended for it in the 
autumn, but to lie in three squadrons — in the 
Downs, in the Isle of Wight, and at Scilly, to guard the 
coast. “ The strength oPthe realm ” was called under 
arms, and Catholic or malcontent officers were weeded 
out of the service. The forts and bulwarks were re- 
paired, the arms were looked to, and drilling and train- 
ing went forward in town and village, A visitation 
was instituted of the Inns of Court, the legal profession 
being still constant to precedent and the old faith, and 
in consequence, a most dangerous strongliold of dis- 
loyalty. Conformity in religion was made henceforth 
a condition of admission to the bar. Commissions were 
i.ssued in every county to e.xamine suspected magis- 
trates on their allegiance j and if tliey gave micerfain 
answers, to remove or imprison tlicin. Tliere were, or 
were believed to be, still five hundred Jesuits and 
seminaiy priests in England. A great many liad been 

1 MS. ondorsed by Burgliloy Coiw of Archibald Dooglns’s letter to 
Scotland,” .lamiary 23-Febmary a: Af/SiS. iScottoai. 

« Ibid. 
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seized, find batehes bad from time to time been exe- 
cuted. The Conndl ordered that every priest iio\r 
under arrest iii any liouse or gaol, should be examined 
on the authority of the Pope ; and that tho.se who would 
not .swear without reserve to be loyal to the Queen, 
should be condemned as ti-aitovs. “ As nuiny as should 
be thought requisite should suffer death ; ” others 
should be banished “ with judgment to be banged if 
they returned ; ” others “ should be straitly impris- 
oned” ^vbere! tbcy could infest no one witli their cloe- 
triiies ; “ wliile the charge of their diet” was to he 
furnished out of the forfeitui'es of the recusants.^ 

Under these instructions, seven priests — Oxford 
converts most of them— -of the same race a.s Catn- 
pian, were immediately executed ; five at Tyburn and 
two at York. Each mai't}T’.s death was counted a 
victory of the faith ; and these triumphs, of which the 
Jesuits could not he deprived, were the more welcome 
as their secular prospects were again clouded. In the 
training of tliese happy or unhappy youths, Alleii had 
been thoroughly suecessful. He had desired to compel 
Elizabeth into persecution, and he had provided willing 
victims who had forced her to sacrifice them. They 
perished as he hoped and intended, and their hex'Oic 
deaths were now trumpeted over Europe with all the 
hideous details to stir rage and^atred against the Anti- 
olu’ist of England. The reproach was felt, felt the more 
keenly as Elizabeth had tried so hard to avoid giving 
occasion for it. So loud wa.s the clamour, and so sensi- 
tive the Queen, that Burghley took pen to reply to it, 
and the publication of the libels Avas the occasion of an 
elaborate and noble defence of Elizabeth’s Government, 

^ jVIemuniuclA of resolutions of CouuclJ, December 2, 1583. Burghley’fl 
bdind : MSS. 


eolitaining tlio entire history of her relations with tlte 
Gatlioiies, her steady forbearanee to retaliate for tli(>, 
Marian perseevition, her resolution that at no time and 
under no circuiustances should any one of her subjects 
suffer for persevering in the faith of his ancestors. Tn 
this spirit she liad begun her reign, and in this spirit 
Lord Eitrgldey said she would have eoutinned, had not 
the Pope fonted a change of policy upon her by making 
treason a part of bis creed. The principle of the ad- 
nainistratioii remained unchanged. Ho repeated what 
lie had declared many times already, that no Cfltholic 
had been or would be punished for his opinions on the 
Christian mysteries ; but, rvith a just disdain, he re- 
fused to recognise the pretence that the Pope could 
make rebellion a religious duty, or could elevate men 
into martyrs who had suffered death.s for conspiring 
against their .sovereign. 

Equally decideil was the course taken wn'th Don Ber- 
nardino de Mendoza. Four times the experiment of 
a resident Spanish Ambassador in Protestant England, 
had evidenced the reluctance of the old allies to drift 
into hostility. Four times the separative tondencie.s of 
the creeds had proved too strong for the efforts of states- 
manship. The chief obligation which devolved upon 
the representatives of Spain was to encourage the Cath- 
olics to porsevero in reiyiSancy, to sustain their spirits, 
to hold out indefinite prospects to them of better flays 
that were to come ; and it was a duty which lay so near 
conspiracy that the step from one to the otlmr was ahiifist 
inevitable. Tlie Pii.shop of Aquihi. had escaped exjiul- 
slon only by death. Do Silva, a layman ami a gentle- 
man, had managed better, but bo too had found In's ])osi- 
tion become intolerable. He had seen the Catholic 
nobility made restless by the presence in the realm of 
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the Queen of Scots. The emissaries of the Pope, had 
been too .strong for him. Tlie ferment had gathered 
under lii.s eyes to\vard.s the first in.siirrection, and De 
Silva made an excuse to demand his recall to escajio a 
quarrel in which he foresaw that he would be involved, 
TJ|j to this time, Philij) had laboured loyally to prevent 
the Catholics from embaiTassing Elizabeth with in.snr- 
rection. Don Guerau de Espes represented a different 
policy. Po])e Pius having excommunicated her, though 
against Philip's wishes, the King was drawn reluctantly 
into acquiescing in her dofiosition. Under the advice 
of the Duke of Feria and the Archbishop of Toledo, he 
allowed Vitelli to undertake to assassinate her, and 
directed Alva to invade England. The intention was 
discovered, the Duke lof Norfolk was executed, and 
Don Guerau, who had been tlie soul of the conspiracy, 
was driven out with infamy. Philip, shrinking from 
war, again acquiesced in the insult, and relapsed into 
his attitude of expectation. The emba.ssy was sus- 
pended, and Spain wa.s represented in England only 
by a commercial factor, Don Antonio do Guaras. But 
tlie same necessity made De Guaras the focus of insur- 
rection. Elizabeth, who always reserved alteimatives 
on which she could fall back in extremity, took De 
Guaras more than once into her confidence : more 
than once talked to him about lier relations with 
Philip, and her desire to be on more cordial terms 
with so old a friend. But the Queen of Scots and the 
priests drew De Guaras, like hi.s predecessors, into the 
charmed circle. .He too, after a severe ami protracted 
imprisonment, was desired to leave the country and 
never to return. 

War would then have followed but for the great 
revolt of the Low Countries, which tempted the ambi- 
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tion of France and united the circle of tlie Provliu'ea 
against the Spanish Sovereign. Tiic breacli with Eng- 
land was indefinitely postponed: a fifth representative, 
a .soldier, a .statesman, and a Mondoza, was dispatehetl 
to renew the efforts at conciliation. An English JMini.s- 
ter w,as allowed with impunity to insult the Grand In- 
quisitor at Madrid. The services of tlie volunteers in 
Flanders, and the piracies of Drake, were condoned or 
passed over vvith a faint complaint. The honour of 
Spain was trailed in the dirt to prevent Elizabeth from 
allying herself with the Prince of Or.ange. It was all 
in vain. The Jesuits had stirreil the fire till the flame 
could no longer be kept under. Once more n grand 
combination had grown up for invasion, rebellion, and 
regicide : once more a Spanish. Ambassador was at its 
heart. Mendoza foresaw what must follow when he 
heard that Throgmorton had- confessed. On the 9th- 
19th of January, the Queen sent to tell him that the 
Council were in session at the house of Lord Chancel- 
lor Bromley, and had a message of importance to de- 
liver to him. Mendoza I’cplied that when ministers of 
state desired to speak with ambassadors, their usual 
practice was to- i-epair themselves to the ambassador’s 
residence. Since the collected Cabinet wished to .speak 
to him, however, he would wait on them and hear what 
they had to say. 

The party which he found as.sembled consisted of 
the Chancellor, the Earl of Leicester, Lord Cliarles 
Howard, Lord Huusdon, and \¥alsingham. Burghley 
for some cause was absent. They rose as Don Bernar- 
dino entered, rai.sed their bats gravely, and witlidrow 
with him into an inner apartment, wliere they sat 
down and motioned him also to a chair. Don Ber- 
nardino spoke English imperfectly, and Walsingham, 
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as tlie .spokesman for the i-est, afldressecl him in Italian. 
“The Queen,” Im said, “ reffrettod that he Imil given 
her serious cau.so to be dissatisfied witli his conduct. 
F'rom tlie time that ho had come to England to reside, 
he luid troubled the quiet of the reahn. He had con- 
nected himself witli tlie Queen of Scots, had written to 
lull’, encouraged liei’ to rely for support on Spain, and 
contrived jilun.s for her escape. He had fomented the 
discontent of the Catholics. He had corresponded with 
Charles Paget, with the traitor Throgmorton, and with 
the Earl of Northumbeidand, and had concei'ted plans 
with them for bringing in the Duke of Guise. His 
house had been thp rendezvous of conspirators, Jesuits, 
seminary priests, and other disaffected subjects. It was 
now her Majesty’s pleasure that he should leave the 
country, and leave it within fifteen days.” 

Mendoza had been' careful in his communications. 
He knew that Francis Tlirogmorton was the only wit- 
ness that could be pa’oduced against him, and that 
Throgmorton’s confession had been extorted by the 
rack. He ansivered boldly tliat the Council were 
dreaming. The Queen of Scots was heir presumptive 
to the crown. What, he asked, had she to gain by 
conspiring? or be by conspiring with her? She would 
but ruin lier prospects, forfeit her French dowry, and 
throw the cost of her maintenance on the King of Spain. 
Experienced men did not liatch treason with boys like 
Throgmorton ; and with the Earl of N’orthimiberhind 
lie swore that lie had never exchanged a word.^ Tie 

1 Tuilini' tlic truth in thiu, as he explained to Philip, nil Iiis comraiinica. 
tionswilli the Pari Imviiig pa.sscd throuffh Mary Stuart. “Comn e» ver- 
(hiil, no ho habtailn jaraa» al Conde de Northumberland, per linhor procB- 
(lido siornpro on eataa miiterias con gran recalo y de inanor.a niic no mu 
piuiieBen cliiritimir imda dullas, no habiendo plaficado con |iursoiia fiiura ilu 
la lie Kseocia du partlcidar ninguno, sino fiicse e.scrihiondo ull.-i (pin romi- 
ihintefi siivoa mo lulvirticaen dellos." — Mendoza al Uuv, 1(1-20 Kmivo, 15S4. 
USS. Simmeas. . ' . 
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clialleiiged WalsingHa]n to prove liis charges. What 
had he said, and when, and to wliom? How had lie 
planiied the Queen of Scots’ escape? Her Jilajesty 
found fault witli liim. She .sliould look rather to wliat 
she had done lierself. She Irad lent money to the re- 
volted States, and three thousand English under Eng- 
lisli officers were serving at that moment in tlu; Low 
Countries. She had assisted Don Antonio. She had 
supported the Duke of Alengon. Again and again and 
again she had taken possession of treasure bcdonging to 
Siiain, and had always refused redress. If she wished 
him to depart ho declared that he was ready to go ; ho 
had no desire to remain where he was unwelcome 5 but 
uncertain wliether the Council were in earnest, he said 
that he must first inform his master, and receive an 
answer from him. 

The Council swiftly convinced him that they were 
serious. Tiiey again rose from their seats while Wal- 
singham said for them tiuit delay could not be allowed. 
The Ambassador must leave the country at once. He 
had done ill service to the King of Sjiain, and lie had 
cause to congratulate himself that her Majesty had not 
ordered him to be chastised. 

The blood of the Mendozas flamed up at the word 
chastisement. Starting on his feet also, and, as he 
admitted, bursting with passion, he replied that he 
would answer for his conduct to his master alone. 
None, else: should touch him unless sword in lituid. 
Chastisement was a fool’s word. Let the Queen send 
him his passport, and he would begone. She wa.s 
quarrelling with her best friend, but being a wonuin 
she was acting after her kind. As ho had not pleased 
her as a minister of peace, he would endeavour for the 
future, to satisfy her better in war.^ 

1 “ Pues no lo habia dada safisfaccion siendo minietio de piij!, me feii ror- 
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Not fcolliig quite certain wliotlier Pliilip would ap- 
prove of liis violence, he said in liis report, that lu: had 
been so angry that lie could not control liimself. To 
be sent away thus suddenly was supremely incon- 
venient. lie had swarms of foreigners on his hands, ^ 
whom he would have to carry away with him. “He 
could not leave them on the honns of the bull.” Tlie 
Channel pirates would probably catch him if he at- 
temiited to .sail for Spain. He must go to Francf, 
and he. distrusted his reception there. His exchequer 
was embarra.ssed, and the expen.so would I'uin him; 
while so great, he said, was the fury of the people in 
London, that he was like to be torn in pieces. He 
was charged publicly in the churches, and even by a 
Court preacher in the presence of the Council, with 
having conspired against the Queen’s life,® 

“The insolence of these people,” he wrote to Sec- 
retary Idriaquez, “ so exasperates me, that I desire 
to live only to be revenged upon tliem. I hope in 
God the time will soon come, and that He -will give 
me grace to be an instrument in their punishment. I 
will walk barefoot over Europe to compass it. His 
Majesty, I am certain, will .send them the answer 
whi(-'li they have deserved.”® “God,” he wrote to 
Philip himself, “ ba.s made your Majesty so gi'cnt a 
Prince, that you cannot overlook siieli insolence, though 
they olfer you all the world to forgive them.” 

\ aria ilo aqiti lulelante )mra qiie I.a tiiviene do in) eii la Kiierra.” Tlio Arn- 
basaailor was I'l’oad of tlie vigour of tiio expression: “pulabra,'' lie adds, 
“(jue lain niiniado ullu.s entre si despiies uca, l)apti»tiido]ii por uiuv siicu- 
dida y profiada.'' — IMcihIoz:: al liey, 1(5-28 Kiiero. l.lSt: jW.%'. Himancas. 

I Come over probably lo (.ikc |iart in (lie expeetcil rising. 

tl “ Teriiendonie ti.dos tanta iiidigiiaeioii, ((ue so. ba acrecontado muebo 
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He was obliged to go, leaving Nortlnimberland in t!\e 
Tower, where Armidel, wlio had been released after 
his first arrest, speedily rejoined him, the eoiisiiinicy 
dislocated, and the chance of overthrowing Elizaheth 
by surprise finally gone. He applied for a C^neen’s 
sliip to e.arry him across the Channel. He was told 
that such courtesies were for friends, and not for those 
who had concerted revolutions. He sued no more, 
but took his leave with Castilian hanglitiness. “ Don 
Bernardino de Mendoza,” he said to the oflicer wlio 
brought him the message, “ was not born to revolu- 
tionise kingdoms, but to conquer them.” ^ 

Unwilling to give the dismissal of the Ambassador a 
character of abrupt defiance, Elizabeth sent Sir William 
Wade to Madrid to explain the causes of it. Philip 
refused to admit Wade to his presence, or to listen to 
any justification. A second and more pressing appli- 
cation for an audience was equally unsuccessful. .Tlie 
English Ambassador, like. Mendoza, was directed to de- 
part, and was told also, “in dark and doubtful terms,” 
that he was favourably dealt with, and might liave 
looked for worse entertainment.” Ho returned as he 
went, and the diplomatic relations between Spain and 
England were at an end.^ 

War sooner or later was now inevitable j but, be- 
tween the “leaden foot” of Philip and the Pope’s 
unwillingness to part with money, it was likely to bo 
rather later tlian sooner. The assassination of Eliza- 
beth alono w'onld certainly precipitate the convulsion. 
On this, therefore, the eyes of the crew at Paris were 
fastened with deadly earne.stness. As one jfiot failed 

1 “ No podiii dexM do tlwillo f)H 0 Don Dorimnlino do Hendo/.a no liabia 
iiHcido para revolver Eoyno.-!, .aino por eonqui.aliirlos." — Meiidosin al Key 
20-30 Enoro! SimrtBcae. 
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aiiotlier grew in its place, and in their fir.st rage of’ 
disapiiointinent they .sent over a olio.seii instrument of 
villaiir carefully diseiiJined for the work, whose history 
is peculiarly illustrative of the character of the. time. 

Atnoiig the corres])ond(}nt3 whose letters from abroad 
to Jiurghlej and VValsinghain are preserved in the Ree- 
oril Office, one of the most regular w'as William Parry, 
He had been educated in. the pahtce, and for many 
year.s ha.d held an office about the Queen’s person ; lie 
had attracted her notice, and wa.s on terms of ea.sy 
intimacy with her. Being a ruffling scoundrel, he 
had some discreditable quarrel w'ith a gentleman of the 
Temple^ whom he attempted to run through the body. 
He was tried, fonnd guilty, and left for execution, hut 
was sa^itod by his mistress’s interference. He went 
abroad in July 1582, with itermission to remain till his 
crime was forgotten ; and to recover favour, he pro- 
posed to Walsingham to make himself nseftd, by col- 
lecting information, and sending it home to the Council. 
He liad no particular principles. The Court was the 
most lax of all places in England in its religious obser- 
vances, Tlie Queen chose that half the household 
shoukl be Catholics. Every one was left, in conse- 
quence, to his own conscience, and Parry liad not “ com- 
municated” Ibi- twenty years. In this condition he fell 
an easy victim to the Jesuits, He wa.s secretly “ recon- 
ciled ” in Paris, Ennn thence he went to Milan, where 
he “justified liiinself” before the Grand Inquisitor. 
In the warnuli of tonversion he desired to do aoructliing 
groat for the cause which he had espoused. Meditat- 
ing much on the affliction.s of the English Catholics, 
and pondering liow he could deliver them from “ cap- 
tivity,” he tliouglit for himself of the obvious incai).s, 
vhieh his knowledge of the Queen and Court would 
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jTive him sfiecial oppoi-tuiiities to execute, and lie con- 
sulted a Jesuit acr,}uaiiitarice at Venice. The .Icsuit 
cyinnicndcd bis devotion, introduced Jiini to tlic 
Nuncio as a chosen vessel, and sent ivord of him io 
Pope Gregory. He returned in the autumn (1588) 
to Paris, where, being a Welshman, lie fell in with his 
countiyinan Thomas Morgan. The two worthies were 
not long in understanding each other. The assassina- 
tion was a constant subject of conversation between 
them; but Parry, professing conscientious scruples, 
desired tlie opinion of certain learned divines. If his 
doubts could bo resolved, he promised to undertake 
the business. He was aware already of the opinion of 
the Jesuits, but accident brought him across a priest of 
the old school; and tliere were clergy still with anti- 
quated notions, to whom murder was still a crime, and 
regicide was sacrilege. This man strongly condemned 
what Allen as warmly commended, and, distracted 
between bis counsellors, he agreed at last to refer the 
question to the Vatican. If the Pope would sanction 
his puriiose, and give him absolution for it beforehand, 
lie promised to be satisfied. Morgan took him to the 
Nuncio at Paris. Tlie Nuncio undertook to lay the 
case before his Holiiie.ss, and meanwhile to remember 
liim in his prayers. 

Other influences, however, wei;e brouglit to bear 
upon hini' — persuasion, po.ssibly — ^if lie was tlie per- 
son alluded to jay De Tassis — from the Dulse of Guise. 
Before an answer came from Rome, he had started for 
England, resolute, as he professed, for the deed, and 
due prepara, tioii_ was made on the Scotcli border and 
elsewhere to take advantage of the coiifusion when tlie 
Queen should be: known to be dead. Ho landed at 
Rye. He assured himself of access to Elizabeth’s por. 
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Koa by wj-itiag word to liev tliat he had brought iulbr- 
amtinii of consequence to communicate. It was at the 
moment of tlie discovery of the qilot. He know 'that 
sire rrouid send for liitn to Loudon, and ho had made 
nj) Iris mind that site slioiild jiot escape his hands 
alive. 

The age tvas a theological one, and crimes were 
ciirimtsly balanced. There was a pccitliar ha.seness in 
taking advantage of the Queen’s unsusiticiou.s nature, 
and of her regard for and ldndne.ss to himself. Hut 
di.shonour was not among the offences which were 
graduated hy the canon law, and the special facilities 
which he posse.s.sed appeared rather indications of Prov- 
idence that he was elected to do service to the Church. 
But murder in itself was one of the seven mortal sins. 
He was never weary of talking to priests about it. 
Their opinions diffei'ed, and to mistake might be dam- 
nation. An English confessor once more shook his 
resolution. He saw Elizabeth alone. He came to 
her with a purpose half overthrown. He left her, if 
not penitent, yet unwilling, till his scruples could he 
removed, to proceed further, and he wrote to Morgan 
to tell him so.^ 

1 The letter was fottnd anioiig Morg.-in's papers at I'aris, and is he 3 ’ond 
doubt itt Parrj ''8 hand. 

“ London, Februarj- 1583-4. 

■ Good Mr. Morgan, — ■ , , 

“ I do moat heartily thank j-oii for j'our friendlj' letter of the Gth, and am 
glad that In' yom- attd itt.v do.nr friend Mr. Charles Paget’s example I may 
so .safely semi lo ymi. T have not been careles.s of the debt undertaken, but 
lieing meanlj- satisfied before iiiy dep.art>ire from Paris, t laboured hy con- 
ference with a .singular iiiiiri* on this side to be fully informed what might 
be .'Imie with eoiiseience in that case for the eoinivinii good. I was very 
learnedly .and suhstanfmlly m rea.siin. poliev. and divmitv everruled. and 
assured it ought not to fall into the thought of a gond Christian. The diffi- 
eullies besides are iiiuiiy, and in this vigilant time full of despair. 'I'lio 
service j'oii Iiiiowdid never pa.ss your liand and mine, and 11103 ' tliorelbin 
* Thi.i was prohnhly IVilllam Crudiloo. Sec Holmshed, Vol. IV. p. B72 
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To gain her confidence, and to explain In’s coming 
over, lie had the audacity to tell her that 
‘ overtures had been made to him to kill her, 

concealing, indeed, nothing of the story but his own 
assent. According to his own story, he wished tc 
frighten her into a change of policy.^ 

“ The Queen,” he says, “ took it doubtfully.” She 
told him that no Catholic who would live as a lojml sub- 
ject “should he troubled either for religion or for the 
supremacy ; ” but her manner was cold and stern, and 
“ he departed with fear.” Soon after this the answer 
came from the Vatican. The Cardinal of Como wrote 
in the name of the Pope to hid him at once and for 
ever lay aside his needless scruples. The father of 
Christendom sent his benediction, with indulgences 
and remission of sins for the faithful son who would do 
the Church so great a service, and promised not only 

•with TOOT6 ease and lose ofl'eace be concealed and suppressed. I atn out of 
doubt that the divine with whom I had conference in Paris by your 
appointment i.s secret and lioncsf. If you will travail to mtisfn the. greatest 
and to retain my better sort of friends in ptood opinion of mo, t ehall hold it 
fur a sinsular pleasure, arid if you can use me in nny other possible service 
on this side for you and yours, ho bold and aa.surcd for me. I have not been 
cai'eless of the Lord Paget and his brother. Neither do I yet, iiotwith- 
oliinding the proolamntion, see any groat cause why tiiey should bo hasty 
or ovei'forwnrd in seeking or einbraciiiiif foreign ontcrlaininont. I firiil tlie 
fluecn very calm, and lieard that sIio termed some cormorants for titoir 
greediness in seeking men’s livings. Mr. C'linrios .‘i.riindcl is condemned lo 
have dealt iintlianklUlly with tlio Queen, unkindly witli ln.s friends, and 
iniiidvisedly witli himself. I write thtm mucli of them to you to tlie intent 
you inoy make lliom privy io it, for I know yon do honour and love them all. 

‘ Ki.wl and burn. W. Pauuy.” 

'i'lic “ greatest" was to ho sali.slied was either Guise or, more likely, 
tilt) Queen of ^eots. Philip evidently knew wliat was intended, and so did 
other Simni.sh stahismen. Writing to Count Clivaruz of the discovery of 
the general eonspiraey, he adds, ‘‘ Siento mueho io quo padesuen, y quiera 
Dios no so neabe do descubrir Io principal." — Ki liey at Condo do Olivares, 
WHebroro: d/SiS. Smmnois. 

J All these eircnmstanccs, and Parry's whole history, rvere related hy 
himself on Ins trial: State J’riah, Vol. I. 
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favour in lieavon, but snUslantial acknowledgments 
upon eiirth.i Thus encouraged, Parry resumed his 
lialf-ubiindoned purimse. ile avas allowed to remain 
at the Court. He saw the Queen continually, and 
again and .again endeavoured to screw his courage tc 
the striking point ; but he was made of the wrong 
material, and he found or made esKuises for delay. 
Once, when he was about to stab her, he was ’appalled 
by her likeness to Henry VIII. At last he tlecided 
that he would not do it till other means of working 
upon her liad been tried and failed j he would obtain 
a seat in the next Parli.ameut, and appeal in behalf of 
the Catholics to the representatives of his country.® 

While “ the princip.al matter ” was thus halting, the 
conspirators abroad w'ere in no good humour 
with each other. Every post from England 
brought news of arrests and imprisonments of their 
friends in England. The leaders, on whose assistance 
they had calculated, were dis.arined and confined- 
Guise and the Pope blamed Philip. Philip defended 
his caution by appealing to the evident fact that the 
English Catholics were weaker than they had pre- 
tended. He bad himself collected ships and troops. 
He had even thought of accompanying the expedition in 
person, to secure the benefit of the expected conquest.^ 

1 “ Lii Saiititii cli N. S. Im veduto le loltere di V. S. con la fed® iiioluso, 
0 non pui) se non landarc l.a buona disposilione o rioolutione ctio scrivc di 
teiiere vorso il sendtio c bcnciicio publico, iiel cho la Suiilitii sun l'(!.so! la di 
purscvin'oic con I'arm! riaacire 11 efl'etti oIk; V. .S. proinotto: ct actioclol 
taiito miif'Si‘"'>i»nil:a V. S. .sia ajutata da quel Inioa spiritu elio C liu ino.sBo, 

10 concede sua Beiiedilione, plcnavia IndalKciiaa o Remis-sione di tiitti li 
pceciili .Becondo die V. S. liii cliiesto, assiciiraudosi c'lie oltre il nierito die 
n' Jiiivcra in cielo, viiolc iiiieo .saa Santitii eonstituirsi deldtoie a riconoseero 

11 mcrili di V. S. in oj-ni iniglior modoeliu potra, &c. — Hi Ronni, a 30 di 

Uemiaro, loSd." — 'IViol of William Parry: Stiilit Vol. X. 

I’any’s Confession: Ibid. 

“ Ko(;er Hodenliain to Burgbley from Seville, May 8-18: M,SS. Spain 
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Ho clesci-ibed himself as being as much mortified as 
Guise, and as anxious to find means of repairing bis 
disappointment. He felt but too sure that after the 
exiiulsiou of Mendoza, Elizabeth would ally herscdf in 
earnest witli the Netherlands. But if ho had sent the 
iiandfnl of men which Gui.se had asked for, the Catho- 
lics, he .said, who were now in prison, would all have 
been in tlieir grave,s.^ 

His fears about the Netherlands seemed likely to be 
realised. St. Aldegonde, in reply to the message sent 
by Walsingham in November, had aitswerecl that the 
States wore at the last extremity. They could not 
hold out beyond the following summer without help, 
and if England continued to hold aloof, there were but 
two alternatives before them. If the whole of the 


States, including Hollaucl and Zealand, would consent 
to be annexed to France, the French, notwithstanding 
tlie accident at Antwerp, were still ready to risk a war 
for the acquisition ; otherwise necessity was a law of 
iron, and they must submit to Spaiii.^ 


It was bal’d to say which of these two results would 
be most unwelooine in England. It was a received 
political axiom tliat the acqui.sition of the Provinces by 
France would be fatal to English independence, while 
for Spain to recover the seaboard of Zealand, with a 
war impending, was equally formidable. The States, 
St. Aldegonde said, were ready to contribute sixty 
thousand crowns a month if England would add thirty 
thousaud. Fifteen thousand men could then be kept 
in the field, or maintained in garrison, and would suf- 
fice to hold Parma at bay for over.® The sum wa.s not 

1 Pivilip tn OUvarez, January Sl-February 10, 1584: MSH. Simnnaat. 

“ St. AWeKorido to Walsingham, Douembov, 1583: UHS. lloliaiul. 

• Kngor AVillmms to Walsingham, January ao-Fehruavy 5: .\fS. IliUl. 
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in itselF, but the expenses of war were usually 
mulercaleiiliited, and tlioiisiinds often grew to tens of 
thousands. Nut wholly trusting St. Aldegonde, Eliza- 
betli si3nt over a favourite of her own, Sir Edward 
Dyer, to learn the real eonditioii to whieh the States 
were reduced. Dyer reported that “ tlie cause was 
panting, and all but dead.” It was not yet utterly 
de.siKirate, but tbe uiomeTits were running away. Sir 
William Wade returned I'rora Spain while the Queen 
was hesitating, with news that Philip would not .see 
him, and she allowed Dyer to tell the Prince ol‘ Orange 
that her fleet should unite at once with that of Holland 
to hold the seas against Spain, and that she would 
]i.sten to proposals for the joint defence of the two 
countries.^ 

Many a shift of purpo.se lay yet between : resolution 
avid })erformanc.e ; but Orange, sanguine always, be- 
lieved that hi.s long-cherished hopes were at last about 
to be realised. A hearty alliance with STngland, a bold 
defiance of Pope, Spain, and devil, bad been his dream 
for fifteen years. Franco might then be sent to the 
winds. He “blessed God that he had opened the eyes 
of the Queen.” He undertook to keep twenty good 
ships in the Channel, besides defending his own waters. 
Holland, Zealand, and Utrec.-ht, he .said, now that their 
spirits wore revived, would alone maintain twelve 
tlioii.sand men,'-* and if lier Majesty vyould accepf them 
for lier sulvjects, were still e.ager to become part of tlie 
Englisli Empire. Tho Queen, perhaps, faneied that 

V “■ Hii ini'-’ frimve nenissairo pour obvier aux foreas ile mor rtu Koy 
il’JispiiKiic, .ii)iiiilre forces avec ccllu.s de c.es Pays semblableiiient par mor. 

“ .Sa Ma*« ilcaire avoir I’ailvi.s cle Son Kxeelleiice a co qiii eat lo plus expe- 
iticiit (le fa're inMcertcr en miitiicllft ilofeiiso ’’ — Articles preattiilcil lo tha 
Prince of Oranjro by Mr, Dyer, Mareli 3-13: MSS. ffaUiiHil. 

‘.2 Answer of the i’riiice of Orange: jViS'. Ibid. 
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she was in earnest. Perhaps .she had othei’ thoughts,, 
wiiich she did not like to acknowledge. She retained 
lier coolness, at any rate, and chose to stand pre])arod 
for all contingencies. She dispatched Secretary Davi- 
son to say that she compassionated the Prince’s condi- 
tion, and was anxious to help him ; but she had “ not 
forgotten the Protestants in Prance, who, after em- 
broiling her in war, made their own peace, and then 
turned against her.” “ Her Majesty had been cooled 
towai-ds them”- — towards the Huguenots, and towards 
ail others in the same position “ from that time forth,” 
If she went to war for their sakes-— and it pleased her 
to pretend that her motive was purely disinterested — < 
slie said “ she must have assurance.” She could not, 
accept tlie States as subjects, but she was willing to be 
their protectress on couditiou that Plushiug, Brill, and 
Enchusen were made over to her to be occupied by 
English garrisons.^ 

A few monriis before, the Queen of England was on 
the edge of becoming an open enemy. Tliese three 
towns svere tlie keys of the States! independence, and 
it was possible, though blasphemy to dream of it, that 
she might be nursing some secret purpose of making 
terms with Philip for herself by betraying them. The 
negotiation not unnaturally “ cooled a little.” 

It was a pecnliarit)'- of Elissaheth that no matter how 
great her danger,, or how obvious her intei’est 
in a straightforward and open course of action, 
slie exhibited always the same obliquities. She could 
\u)t write an Engli.sh sentence witliout the most intri- 
cate involutions. Liko animals which move only side- 
ways, she advanced, whoji slie advanced at all, in 

1 Davison to Waiainjflwra, April 3-13; Uurnliain to Davison, April 21 
May 1 ! ifSS. .//oBamt 




zig^sag lines, with lier eyes everywhere except tlireetlv 
in her front. She never adopted a policy, slie never 
ventured on an action, where her retreat was not .sC' 
cured, or wliero slie laid not some unexpected and 
croi>ked reason to allege in its flefevice. To become an 
ally of the revolted States on the ground of a common 
religion, was to furnish her own Catholic subjects with 
a justification of a revolt against henself ; and to call on 
Parliament to grant subsidies for a war in a cause wliicdi 
lialf England abhorred, might px’ovoke the Catholics’ 
patience beyond anything wdiich she had hitherto ven- 
tui'ed. She intended, if she again moved for the States, 
to maintain her old position. The safety of England 
required that they should not become Prouch. She 
required the towns as a guarantee for the repayment 
of her expenses, and to use them also for such further 
purposes as the tui’n of events might make necessary. 

It was a dangei’ons manceuvre, for meanwhile “ the 
grass was growing.” The circle of Brabant which held 
out against Parma was narrow'ing day by day. Client 
had submitted, Brussels had submitted. Of all the 
Belgian Provinces the nai'row ship of coast from Os* 
tend to the Scheldt alone remained besides Antwerp. 
Antw'crp was now threatened. There was a large peace 
party in Holland, wdiieh, if Antwerp fell and Parma 
gained a footing among the Islands, would immediately 
make itself felt. “A general iwolt ’■ was not impos- 
sible while Elizabeth was haggling; and as “a long and 
severe war,” in the opinion of all intelligent people, 
was hanging inevitably over England, the iiari'owest 
|)rudonce recommended her to strike in before the 
States were further weakened and disheartened.^ 

I “Si loa malcontents ou les Espagnols, par anbtilitc, on par gaignor au). 
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Nor was tins her only or her most, pressing peril, 
irony of fato had flnng on Elizabeth, who dis- 
dained the name of Protestant, the task of defending 
the Reformation in the countries where Protcstaulism 
was most pronounced. The prim, self-satisfied Anglo- 
Catliolic prided himself on the gulf of separation which 
divided him from the Calvinist. The Anglo-Catholic 
had his Apostolic succession, his episcopate, and his 
sacraments. He fasted twice in the week, he gave 
tithes of all that he possessed. He was not as Knox or 
Beza, and was clamorous in his demand to be distin- 
guished from them. He was a thing of vapour, but he 
depended for his existence on the Protestantism which 
he despised. Elizabetli had been taught already, and 
the lesson was to be repeated till it waS learnt, that the 
cause of the Refor-mation in Scotland was identical with 
her own cause. If she was to escape herself from be- 
ing dethroned, it was necessary for her to uphold the 
Assembly against King, Bishop, or Jesuit, as the As- 
sembly had upheld her. 

Notwithstanding the completeness of his success, 
and the defiant tone which he had assumed, 
the young King was not altogether satisfied. 
The fixed idea of his life was tlie Englisli crown. With 
his mother or without his mother, before, or if not be- 
fore then after her, he had fiistenened his liojies on 
this one prize, and he meant to have it; and it was 
witli no easy feelings that he had learnt the rnodifica- 


tioM of tlie first- |)]an of the Duke of Guise, and file sub- 
stitution of England for Scotland as the point where the 
invasion was to be made. Under the original arrange- 
inoiit ii(3 was to have (a>mc forward as the clnuniiion of his 
mother, to have demanded her relea.se, and to Iiave in- 
vited the co-operation of his cousin. Carried out thus, he 
could not liave been cheated of the profits of the enter- 
prise. The direct invasion of England was a ditforent 
matttu'. His first act on his escape from Gowrie had been 
to invite Guise over, and no notice had been taketi of 
him. Wore Guise and the Spaniards to throw tliem- 
selves into Sussex or into Northumberland, wore a Cath- 
olic insurrection to follow, and were Elizabeth to be 
detlu’oned, his mother would become Queen; hut after 
the double play in which he had been engaged, he be- 
gan to fear that his own subsequent succession peed 
nqt nece.ssarily follow. It was of no groat moment 
that his conversion would be insisted on — James was 
not a youth who would lose a crown for a confession 
of faith — but Philip would have the controlling voice ; 
he knew that Philip did not like him ; and a conver- 
sion after the event might not be accepted. In Scot- 
land, also, it was no less clear that on his mother’s eleva- 
tion he would have to descend to the position of a 
subject. He had broken with Elizabeth ; he had re- 
fused her pension, and turned his back upon her min- 
ister ; yet he did not wish absolutely to quarrel with 
her. He wished so to act that -whatever happened, 
and whichever party was uppermost, he should himself 
still be the winner. He dared not at once declare him- 
self a Catholic, for the Catholics might fail, alter all, 
and thert he would he TOUred. He wished to avoid 
somraitting himself, and yet to secure the Catholic suj)- 
jjort. Ho was now not perfectly sure that he wished 
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Guise to come over at all ; but if lie came, it was all 
iuiportiint that lie shoiikl come first to Scotland. His 
position was a very diflfioult one. The ciinninp; wliich 
lie displayed was altogether beyond his age, and must 
be attributed to the counsels of the Earl of Arran. 

The arrest and confession of Throgmorton having 
disarranged for the moment the |:ilan for invading 
England, he sent off Seton to Paris to see Guise, and 
cell him that Scotland was still at bis service ; and by 
Seton ’s hands he sent two letters, one to his cousin, 
and the other tlirongh his cousin to the Pope. To 
Guise he wrote tliat, following his advice, lie had now 
thoroughly espoused his mother’s cause, and had sepa- 
rated himself from the English connexion. The Queen 
of England, he said, desired to revolutionise Scotland, 
to imprison him, perhaps to take his life from him, or 
his liononr, which he valued more. He besought 
Guise, therefore, to intercede in liis behalf with the 
Holy Father, and to bring the Catholic Powers to his 
aid; Support from them and from his good friends in 
England would enable him to conquer his difficulties. 
Guise, he promised, should be liis guide in everything, 
and he would take his place definitely at his side, in 
religion as well as in policy 

The letter to the Pope is even more curious, and 
deserves particular attention. Whether it was tlie 
composition of James himself, or of tlie subtle heads 
with whom he was surrounded, there is no evidence to 
shew. 

1 “ Si par vostro moyon jo puis obtenir qiiciqiie bon seeours, jVspcro, 
aidant; Weil, qii’aveo I’assistance dii bon nombio do Forvitonrs quo j’ay, 
tiint on 06 raiuii Eoyaulme qu’en Anglcterrc, jo sortimy bion tot do oos dilH- 
cultoi!, et Irrs j'eii scroLs on plein libertd de pourvoir eiiilmi'-sor vostio bon 
conseil et ndvis on toutes cbosos, Uml ile relii/im ijiu d'esttU, coiiimo jo desiro 
■oiisjours do mo Tiingcr on tout 00 quo sera niisonable,” — .rnmes of Soot* 
land to the Duko of Guise, February 9-10, lD8 t: 3ISS. Sinummia. 
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“ Tlie afl’fctioTi avul good 'vvill,” so the letter runs. 

wliieli voiir Holiness and jour predeces- 
sors have al ways borne towards this Crown ’’ 
and my ancestors, together witli the fatlierly care which 
the Holy Bee has exercised over the Queen, my mos' 
dear mother, have eiriboldened me to address youi 
Holiness at this present. I desire as well to tliaiih 
your Holiness for your exertions in my mother’s belnilf, 
as to exjdaiii tlie difliculties in wliich my having placed 
myself in the j)osition towards her w'hich my duty re- 
quires, has involved me. The prejudices of my educa- 
tion, the temptations of ambition, the advice or pressure 
of those who are more masters of my dominions than 
I am myself, combined to lead me into another coume ; 
but I have preferred rather to be guided by the laws 
of God and natiu’e, and the advice of my near and h v- 
ing kinsmen of the House of Guise, whom I una«r- 
stand to he devoted to your Holiness. Thus it lias 
come to pass that the faction who eximlled my said 
lady' and mother, who made use of my young j^ears as 
the veil and shield of their own tyrannous appetites, 
seeing that I was beginning to comprehend tneix evil 
deportment towards, tlieir natural Princes, liave now 
banded themselves together against me, and wdtli the 
hedp of my neighbour, the Queen of England, who has 
eucouviiged every bad enterpiise attempted in this 
countiy throughout her reign, they intend if they can 
to destroy' me altogether. I confide, however, botli in 
y'our Holiness’s prudence, and in your love for my 
motlier. I have my.self as yet deserved notliing at 
y'our him ds, hut it shall not be always thu!i.^ Those 
under wiiosc advice I am now acting have told me 

r “Sana film jiisque iv present j’ai encore rien merits, queje H0 ponnot 
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always to look to your Holiness ratlior tlian to any other 
prince. My extremity, however, is such that il’ 1 re- 
ceive no help from abroad, I see that 1 soon may be 
forced to play into the hands of your Holiness’s worst 
enemies and mine. Tiiiitor.s, abusing my youth and 
my authori ty, have taken possession of my government, 
of the revenues of my estates, of the chief fortre.sses 
in the realm. They have deprived me of every means 
of defending myself, or of delivering my mother, or 
recovering the rights which she possesses, along with 
myself, in the realm of England.^ How best to rem- 
edy these things I shall he advised by my dear cousin 
of Guise, by whose counsel I am at present acting, in 
undertaking the defence of my dear and honoured lady 
and mother. I look also to satisfying your Holiness in 
all other things, especially' if in this my great necessity 
your Holiness stands my friend.^ I must beseech your 
Holiness to let no one know that I have written to you. 
Should it get abroad, it will embarrass my position, and 
may prove my utter destruction, so weak am I, and so 
powerless to defend myself if I am assailed at once by 
my rebels, and by my neighbour of England. God 
grant your Holiness health and a long and happy life, 
with all spiritual graces. From my palace at Holy- 
rood, Feb. 19, 1584. 

Your Holiness’s most humble and afiectionate 

“ James R.”® 

In forwarding this letter to tho Vatican, the Duke 


1 “Pour deliverer madatne ma more ct rocouvror lo droit tiu’ollo et moy 
avona au Uoyauline d’Anglcten-e.” 

'■* “ j’espero ttussi do ponvoir satisfairo a Vostro .Suntitd on toiitos aultroa 
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(>r Gnise, tlirongli wliom it was sent, afldef? In’s own 
eiitreaties tliat Gregory would espouse the cause of 
“the poor young inau.”^ But “the poor young 
man’s ” cause was complicated by cross politics and 
purposes extremely diflicnlt to reconcile. Spain and 
France, while jealous of each other, were neither of 
them anxious to facilitate the union of Scotland and 
England. The English Catholics were Si)anisli in 
their sympathies. The Scotch Catholics were French. 
The Duke of Guise, whose views had been already 
turning again towards Scotland, re.sponded to James’s 
invitation. Ho insisted to Allen and De Taasi.s on the 
military advantages of landing in a friendly country. 
If he invaded England out of Scotland, ho wmuld bo 
able to take .Tames along with him, ^ present him to 
the English people as heir to the crown, anddntroduce 
him as having come thither to redress the wrongs un- 
der which the Catholics were suffering.® 

On the other hand, there were many Catholics in 
England, whom even the prospect of the res- 
titution of the faith could not reconcile to a 
conquest by a Scoto-Fi’ench army. They were ready 
to accept a Scotch princess as their sovereign, but 
tlieir own arms, or the arms of Spain, must place her 
on the throne. England, if the crowns were united, 
expected to remain the superior. In the dread of be- 

1 Guise to the Pope, April 5-13: .iV/SS. Simancas. 

It “ Sospeelio iiuo tieiieii iiitcncion do quo llcve el Eey do Eseocia el ejer- 
eit<> ™ persona v enliu con el eu Inglaterva.” — Tassis to Philip, April 
8-18: Teiilot Voi. V. . 

“ 'Pile title of the crown mi-s of great efficacy with the English nation. 
Whenever any prince iliil govern evil, if the aneeessnr (lid take npon him 
to remedy the »;i me, never nny to whom the Biieceasion did liclong did at 
any time take nniiB to reform the government Imt he liad good Biieeeas." — 
Discoiii'se (m tliu Invasion of Englaiul, found on Criclitori, the Jesuit, May 
1684: MHS. Domentic. 


ing ovc‘rbonie by Scotland and France, tlie party rep- 
resented by Allen and the Jesuits intended, after Mary 
Stuart became Queen, that she should remain insep- 
arably connected with Spain. Guise had undertaken 
through Charles Paget that if Spaniards accompanied 
the invasion, they should be compelled to retire when 
it liad .succeeded. Allen insisted througli De Tas.sis 
that there should be no invasion unless the Spaniards 
bore a part in it, and that a Spanish force should re- 
main in the country after the conquest had been com- 
pleted, and the Queen of Scots was omthe throne.^ 

A subtle divergence of opinion divided the whole 
party. The choice of Guise to lead the enterprise had 
diminished, but had failed to remove, the national 
rivalries and suspicions. De Tassis said that if James 
was to accompany the Duke into England he must 
first declare himself a Catholic.^ It was answered 
that many English Protestants favoured the Scotch 
title, and that to alienate them prematurely wcmld be 
unwise. The objection being still maintained, Lord 
Seton applied to Catherine de Medici, and held out 
“ the direction and disposition of the cause ” as a temp- 
tation to the French Crown independent of Spain 
altogether.® 

MiuivissiSre, who had been the minister of the An- 
glo-French alliance, and hud hitherto clung to Eliz- 
abeth, had begun to doubt her stability, and to hint 
that James’s star was pcrha.p.s the rising one. “ The 

.1 “ Nu quieren InglesoB otro p.i(ron quo V. M. No solamento tieiion ojo 
& quo V. M. les reuicilie A la priinora cntrailu, pero quo aiinquo so los con- 
stituya Iteyna 1.a de Kacocia, no les desampiira tim presto Iiasta toner todo 
aquotlo bien asoKnrado." —Tassis to Philip, May 17-2T: Teulot, Vol. V. 

2 Tassis to Philip, April 9-19 i Ibid. 

“ tVords of Lord Soton to the' Qneen-inothoi-, April 9-19, 1584 ! Teulst 
Vol. III. 
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Queen of Scots,” he wrote to Catherine, “is a thorn 
in tills Queen’s foot. Every moment .she .suffers from 
it, hut she cannot pluck it out. She lost Scotland 
when she lost Morton. None hut he could have mas- 
tered the young King; and the young King means to 
ho uionarcli of this island, as one day lie will and 
must ho.” 1 

Rumours reached De Tas-sis that the conspirators, 
weary of his master’s delay, were turning their 
tliouglits in a direction mischievons to Spanish inter- 
ests, and he made haste ^ to send word to Philip. 
Mauvissifire’s prophecy was right, but the day of its 
fulfilment was still far distant, and the jealousies which 
had so long jirotected Elizabeth contimred to paralyse 
her enemies. Both Spain and France, it was thought, 
could have agreed to trust the Duke of Guise, but op- 
posite policies and opposite principles ravelled out the 
coalition as fast as it Was woven. The King of Spain, 
like De Tassis, insisted on the immediate conversion 
of James, and perhaps was not anxious at heart that 
James should comply. He feared James’s connexion 
with Prance, as he had feared his mother’s ; and 
though, like the Jesuits, he was willing that Mary 
Stuart should reign if she would lean on Spain to up- 
hold her, he coveted, as became afterwai’ds clear, the 
reversion of the title for him.self. 

Meanwhile in Scotlaucl itself James was going mer- 
rily forward. In his letter to the Pope he had been 
more dcsjjonding than the occasion called for. 

Disconcerted by Elizabeth’s backwardness, Gowrie 

I Slauvisaifero to tlio (iiicuu-inothcr, March 30-April 9: Teulct, Vol. 111. 

» “ Moliticj lia nil! dicho cn confmn^a que anitan entre lbs Eseoceacs enfa- 
(ImloR tic, In ililiicion jiliiticas, tie ver ai aeria posiblo gqiar este negocio poi 
otviiR mantis qtie iaa tin Vucatra Majealad.” — J. B. de Taaais al Rey, 17-27 
deMaiot Twdet, Vol. r. 
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aiul his friends had attempted to make their peace with 
tliG King and Arran. They had been mot coldly and 
ambiguonsly. Angns’s plan of seizing Jiimes when 
limit, ing had been betrayed. The King liad held bis 
longue, in fear of provoking England preniiitiirely, 
but none tlic loss it was clear that he knew something, 
if not all. The confession of Throgmorton may per- 
haps liuve made Elizabeth more encouraging. Sir 
Eobert .Iiowe.s, at any rate, reported in January, as a 
thing which she would be pleased to hear, that a con- 
spiracy was again bn foot which would soon be exe- 
entecl. “ The chief instruments,” Gowrie himself 
among them, were said to be “banging back,” and 
“shewing much fiiintness ; ” but tiiey were provided 
with nnlooked-for allies in the two Hamilton brothers, 
Lord Claude and Lord John, tlie natural chiefs of the 
Catholic faction, who had been deprived of their estates 
by Morton, and bad been kept out of them to feed the 
avarice of the Earl of Arran. In lending siijiport to 
men who had suffered for their fidelity to Mary Stuart, 
who had fought for lier at Laiigsidc, who had murdered 
Murray and Lennox to jJease her, Elizabeth could not 
be accused of partisanship. The brothers undertook, 
if she would restore them, to break up the present 
faction which ruled the King. She sent them down 
to the border, and made a shew of collecting a force 
at. Berwick. Mar and Glarnys stole back from Knoek- 
fergus, and an unnatural alliance was secretly formed 
between the chiefs of the. Protestant faction and the. 
sons of the Duke of Chatelherault. G o wrio, Rothes, 
Angus, and several others undertook to snrjnise the 
King, and deal with him as iniglit afterwards bo found 
convenient. If they iiiiled, . or if they could find no 
convenient oppoi'tujuty, their plan was to fall back 
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upon the borcle.r. Tlie Hamil tons were then to join 
them, and their united parties were to march on Eclin- 
biirjfh, (Iniwinp; siipih'es from Berwick, mid perhaps 
attended hy au Englisli fleet.^ 

Elizabeth’s promises, however, were still ambiguous. 
She gave good words in plenty, but neither from her 
nor from Sir Robert Bowes could the lords obtain a 
definite engagement in writing ; and experience of her 
conduct on otiier occasions was less encouraging than 
Bowes would have laid them, believe. He perceived 
tlie thing “ to lie coldly on their stomachs,” ® and either 
he or some one else in the secret intimated that tlio 
Queen was waiting for them to do something de- 
cisive for themselves. England, he sent them word, 
could not interpose till there was an open ground for 
interference, and an open party to be helped. The 
Queen had sent an army to'Berwick to save Morton, 
hut none of the Scots took arms for him, and she was 
obliged to withdraw with shame. They ought to be 
up and doing. If they had written to England for 
advice “ before Davie was slaughtered, or the Queen 
taken prisoner, neither of those things could have been 
done,” but the lords knew “ how well they were taken 

Hlauvissifcre, iviiting on tlio 2.3nl of April, says tliatinotly tInU they 
looked far lielp from England, l)ut they were purposely inislod hy Sir 
lioiicrt liowes, wlioso in.stractions were to tempt them to onmmit thorn- 
selves while evading a distinct eDgagomeiit on the part of Iiis own Govern- 

“ l)y sucli discreet messengers as I employed,' he wrote, “ 1 satisfied tlia 
chief solicitor in this cause and the rest of the party, of his late letters sent 
to me. In this I liave advised to behold the goodwill slicwcd in like mat- 
ters in time past, whereby they may liavc good experience that neither Ilia 
good cause nor the well-affceted have been ahandoned in time of necessity. 
I liave not nor dare not write any particular proiiii.se or coiiifort to taoni 
otlierwise than by words and efifects rehearsed with like generalilie.s,to son- 
tiniie. tliem in good hopes, without any bond or promise from me.” — Bowetl 
to Walsingham, April 4-14: MSS. ScollamL 
Ibid. 
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aftcrwfii-ds.” It vvas time “to draw sword,” and not 
“ to Le lianging on uncertainty.” 

Translated into plain languiige, these words meant 
that the lords were to venture sometliing decided, at 
tlieir own risk, and that if they succeeded Elizabeth 
would accej:)t the benefit of their Gnter])rise. The al- 
lusion to the capture of the Queen of Scots was an 
unliaj)py one, for relieved from danger by the Queen 
of Scots’ deposition, Elizabeth had. sought credit with 
other established governments by threatening to chas- 
tise the instruments of it. Morton’s skull over the 
Tolbooth gate was a grinning evidence of the value of 
the.se misleading promptings ; but Gowrio’s fate was 
coming upon him, and he allowed himself to be per- 
suaded. Angus and Mar undertook the capture of 
the King. Gowrie pretended that he was going over 
into France, and went down to Dundee, intending to 
iroHs by water to Tantallon, where Lord Lindsay, the 
two Hamlltons, and, as lie hoped, the English liad 
agi’eod to join him.* As it was with Guise and the 
invasion of England, however, so it was with the plots 
against James. There were too many confederates. 
There had been too much talk beforehand, and the 
secret had been betrayed to the Earl of Arran. Stew- 
art, who had been in England with Colville, followed 
G owrie with a party of horse to Dundee, captured him, 
and carried In'in off to Ilolyrood. Angus and Mar 
were more successful. They missed James, but ac- 
companied by Glamys, they surprised and captured 
Stirling Ga.stlt!, and sent out a proclamation inviting 
the countiy to rise and join them. “ Tlio King,” they 

J i.etter KiKlorsed by lUirsliley, “ Mr. Colvilloi” (ind in another hand, 
‘ Copy of my last lottor to .Scotlimd, April 16-20 " : MSS. Scotland. 

“ liowes to AValsingham, Aiiril 4-14: AfA'. Ibid. 
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.said, “ was abu.secl by persons of low estate.” He 
was surroumled “ by a younff and insolent, company 
of papists, atliei.sts, and furtlierers of the bloody 
Council of Trent.” “ The fearers of God ” ^ were in 
(lanp-er of massacre, and bad taken arms in the King’s 
interests, and their own, Couriers flew to Lindsay at 
Tantallon, to the Ilarailtons at Berwick, and pn to 
London to the Court, to entreat for help. The con- 
ditions wore fulfilled which the Queen had required; 
a distinct party was in arms with a public cause. If 
she would but order ber ships to the Forth, to intimate 
by their presence that she favoured their enterprise, 
if she would check Maxwell and Fernyhurst on the 
boi’dor, and give or lend a little money, tlie three 
Earls, notwithstanding Gowrie’s capture, were confi- 
dent of success. 

Half Scotland Avas waiting to see what England 
would do, Had Gowrie escaped, the Queen’s interfer- 
ence would perhaps not have been needed. His cap- 
ture bad so fkr inclined the scale, that many who bad 
promised their assistance bung back till they saw for 
certain that they might depend upon Elizabeth. 

There Ayas of course the usual difficulty, the treaty 
of non-intervention, Avhich had been tacitly formed 
with France. Mativissidre objected in the name of 
his Court, and the established battery of traitorou.s or 
timid counsels avus brought into play. That the move- 
ment bad been undertaken at Elizabetlj’s instigation, 
or at least AA’ith her knoAvledge, consent, and approval, 
])assed for nothing. Her first impulse was to send tire 
courier.s back with the ansAA'er that she could not comply 

1 “ EIToct of thn petition delivered by the credit of Mr. Colville, in the 
names of the Earls of Angus, Mar, and Glamys, entered into tho action oi 
Stirling, April, 1684 ” : MSS. ScoUmd. 
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with the Earls’ request. A few days later, Secretary 
Davison was dispatched with directions to give fresh 
encouragement and to threaten the King into modera- 
tion ; and she sent a thousand pounds to the border to 
be used in the sci-vice of the confederates. Hut it 
was too late. The first refusal ]i.ad decided the fate 
of the rising.- The Earl of Arran, promptly collecting 
a few thousand ruffians, marched at their head to Stir- 
ling, and the Earls, believing themselves deserted, 
escaped before his arrival to Berwick. The Edin- 
burgh ministers followed, conscious of the vengeance 
that they had provoked, and knowing that it W'ould 
not now be delayed. Fernyhurst, .seeing the English 
motionless, rose with the Kers and the Hinnes ; and 
Tantallon, which w'as to liave been the rallying-point 
of the confederates, was changed into Lindsay’s prison. 
Stirling Castle surrendered, tlie captain and his cliief 
followers were hanged, and the only effect of the con- 
spiracy had been to raise James at last into an absolute 
sovereign. 

There was a moan of indignation, heard alas I too 
often in Scotland, at Elizabeth’s broken faith. Sir 
Robert Bowes, the instrument of their deception, did 
trot seek to conceal his own shame and humiliation. 
He covered Jus mistress in public by taking tlie blame 
upon himself; but to Walsingham lie did not scruple 
to describe the Earls “ as foully abused and betrayed.” ^ 
The friends of tlie Queen of Scots, on the other hand, 
sent her exulting word of her son’s victory, bidding 
her remind him that now was the time for vengeance, 
and tell Guise to be quick in coming.^ 

1 liovves to Wiilsinifliam, April ST-Miiy 7: /IfAVS’. Scotland. 

9 “ M iidfiuie, esorivoz au IJoy (Vavoir HOiiveiuiiicc du tonipa pasfics OiiUvc, 
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The Queen of Scots needed no urging. Morton, 
G(cwrle, and Lindsay, were the tlirec nohle- 
iiieu \vl)o had extorted the abdication at ' 
Ijochleven. Morton was gone, and Gowrie’s turn had 
come. There was no question that he had conspired 
a .second time against the person of his sovereign. 
When he saw that all was over he made a free con- 
fession, and in a natural resentment at his desertion, he 
said, perhaps untruly, perhaps half truly, that if he had 
succeeded this time, and if he had listened to English 
overtures, both the King and his mother would have 
been put to death.^ If he hoped to save himself hy 
the revelation, he -was mistaken. He was carried to 
Stirling immediately on the surrender, and a court was 
extemporised for his trial, of which Colonel Stewart, 
wlio had taken him prisoner, was President. Argyle, 
who had been hiis friend, declined to sit ; even Huntley, 
though he was j>resent, did not vote ; but of his literal 
guilt, if guilt could be said to attach to any kind of 
political action in the anarchy of Scotland, there could 

1 “ La feu Conte de Gowry eetmit I’an passe sur le poinct d'avoir la t6te 
tranohde pour la mesme conspiration qua ces seigneurs Eacossoye, doslora 
complices du diet Gowry, ont a present executce, ddposa et oonferra 
voluntairement au maistro de Gray, qtii m'6n advertist par lettres encores 
extantes, qu'oii AnKleterre (je ne veulx nommer par qui) 11 avoit estd faict 
projects et aiTcstd da nous faire mourir raoy et mon file on ung nio.smc 
jour.” —Mario Stuart. iiM.de Cliateauneiit; 8 Dccembro, 158.^ : Labanoff, 
Vol. Vt. When it is considered how extremely convenient James’s death 
woiilil have been, how ra.TOy misgivings he had caused and wa.s still 
causing to English statcsnicu, how bitterly both countries had suffered 
from Elisabetli's interference to save Marj' Stuart, how universal had 
hecTi tl e expectation that .lames would not emerge alive out of the con- 
cisions of Scotliuul, it is not ciiilikely that this way out of their difliculties 
had pre.sentcd itself to more than one eniment politician, and that small 
inquiry would liave followed had it been reported that the young King 
hart died of some fuddeii disorder. Beyond doubt tlii.s would havo been 
hi.s fate and tlte Queen of Scots’ fate also, everywhere in Euvopi! in any 
previous century, 'film's were changing, hut the traditions of the oldwaye 
survived, and many a wistful eye might be cast hack at them. 
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be no question. . The forms were hurried over, and 
execution instantly followed. Angus and Mar were 
procliiinied traitors, and their estates conhscated. Tlio 
forfeiture of lands followed the sentences ; Lady Gowrie 
and her children were turned adrift to starve : and tl)e 
vast inlieritances of the Douglases, the Ershines, and 
the Rnthvens wore divided between Arran, who was 
already gorged with plinider, and the young Duke of 
Lennox, whom James had sent for from France,^ 
Lindsay only now remained of the three. On that 
wild evening, when Mary Stuart was brought in a 
prisoner from the field at Carberry, she swore to Lind- 
say that she would one day have his head, and oaths of 
this kind she was not apt to leave nnfulfilled. Now 
that he was in James’s power, she required peremp- 
torily that his treatment of hor should not be forgotten ; 
and James, eager to atone for his refusal of tlie asso- 
ciation by the sacrifice of an enemy of his own, prom- 
ised that not Lindsay only hut every one of the con- 
federates that ho could catch should receive exemplary 
chastisement.® So good an intention was not to be 
allowed to cool. She sent her son a present of a sword. 
She hade him go forward boldly, and above all not spare 
Lindsay.® He laughed as he girded on her gift, telling 
the hearer that he would be his motiior’s true knight, 
and that before many days the heads of Lindsay and 
1 I)avisontoW'alamffhnm,Mii.vll: im. • 

S “ Sans aiilfro Tccomniandation do vostro part, la aympafliie ot confor- 
iliiti? do Iioz coraploxions aveo le senliinent quo j’aj’ dos injures et traliisons 
coramiscs Ji I'ondroit do vous par JUy l.nrd Lindsaj-, in'avoit va tout resnlu 
d’oa faira piinitiiin oxouiplaire ; eoinino j’espero do ses scmblablca, sans 
qu’il ni’cii Osobaiipe nn soul (to coulxque je pnurray uttvaper." — The King 
of Scots to Mary Stuart, July 23. Doinphor: ibid. 

s “ r«ur IJndsny le Roy oboira ii ce quo la Royiio luy on niando ii la 
preniiero occasion, n’attendant quo prouvo ot iiroees onntre iiiy,” — In- 
structions scovotes do M. Fontenay, August, 1583 ! AlSti. Man/ Queen oj 
Scots. Incorrectly dated in the State A’qpers January, 1D83. 
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otliers besides liim shoidcl prove liow relifflonsly he 
would observe bus oath.^ The confederate lords had 
risked their lives in a wild belief that Elizabeth would 
be true to them. As they had (ailed, she was not con- 
tent with Icavino; them in Scotland to James’s /en- 
geance ; but, with a repetition accurate as an autom- 
aton’s of her behaviour to Murray, she endeavoured 
to prove that she bad never been in any way connected 
with them, by hard treatment of Angus and Mar and 
the other fugitives who had talen refuge in Northum- 
berland. Outw'ard di.spleasure, had it gone further, 
might have been politic affectation, hut the Court had 
veered r’ound with the altered prospect, carrying Eliza- 
beth with it, and the opposite policy was in the ascei\d- 
ant altogether. 

“ The poor gentlemen that are retired into this 
realm,” wrote. Walsingham, “are like tore- 
ceive but cold comfort, having fewer fiivour- 
©rs than I looked for, and such become their enemies 
as neither the authority of thei r place nor the care they 
ought to have of her Majesty’s safety doth make allow- 
able in them. But it agrees with the course wo noiv 
hold liere in displacing and depriving the best affected 
ministers. 2 I look for no better fruits from them that 
use religion for policy, and many hero do abuse it for 
taction.''^ And again, a few days later: “The noble- 
men receive no great comfort, and as for the poor 
ministers retired inlo the realm, who have shewn tliem- 
sclvos good instruments for entertaining the amity 

1 roiilunay to the Queen of Scots, August 15: MSS. Marji Qm.m nf 
Scots, Decipher. Liiulsay atlcr all escaped James’s intentions towards 
him, being protected by the Eart of Crawford. 

Seveial I’mitaii clergy had been just prosecuted under the Act of 
Lhiiformily, arid deprived of their liciieflces. 

« Waliinghani to Davison, .Iune.3-13i 1581: JfSS. ScofW. ® 
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between the Crowns, they are bnt Imrdly thought of 
here, and tlierefbre not likely to be used with the kind- 
ness that either Cliristianity or policy reqiiireth. I 
write tiiis with extreme grief, for that I hold it a presage 
of God's judgment towards us.”^ 

For tiie few weeks which followed the arrest and 
confession of Throgmorton, Elizabeth had almost re- 
solved to take a decided part at last. She had dis- 
missed Slendoza, imprisoned the Catholic noblemen, 
held out her luind to the Low Countries, and had 
invited her party in Scotland to take arms and make a 
revolution. But a purpose of this kind never long 
resisted influences which combined to undermine it. 
There was no longer a Fi’ench marriage for the Queen 
to fall back upon, but there was still a French alliance. 
The Court at Paris feared the ascendancy of the Duke 
of Guise almost as much as England feared it ; and 
Mauvissifire, in London, represented the principles of 
compromise so dear to Elizabeth, by which moderation 
and good sense were to control the passions of tlie 
opposing creeds. It was possible that Catherine do 
Medici might be tempted by the offers of Lord Set'on, 
but her preference was still for the alliance with Eliza- 
beth, if that alliance could be maintained. Her own 
and her son’s influence in Europe, and even their 
authority in France, depended on the continuance of 
the balance which had hitherto been hardly preserved. 
If once the Protestants combined, and the war of relig- 
ion broke out, the chieftainship of tlie two great par- 
ties nuist devolve on Elizabeth and Pliilip, and tho 
temp(n'isiiig uncertain H ouse of Valois would be inev- 
itably sli ip wrecked. Philip had still to settle w'ith 

Henry I'or Alen^on’s proceedings in tlie Low Couiv 
r Waisiiigi, am to Davison, .luno lt-ST! AtSf!. ^Smtlnnd. 


ti-ies, and tlie day of reolconing would assiirt'dlj come 
vvitli I'lie completion of Farina’s reeonqucst. Tlie oh- 
ject from tlie Pi-encli point of vdew, therodore, was a 
triple union between France, England, and Scotland, to 
winch Mary Stuart and Janies slumld be parties in op- 
position to Spain and to Spanish influences. Mauvis- 
siere, from the first moment of the troubles of Scotland, 
iiad never ceased to urge this solution of the situation. 
He undertook himself to reconcile all quarrels there if 
the Queen would allow him to go to Edinburgh. Alen- 
§on, though not yet dead, was notoriou.sly dying; and 
if the completion of the treaty with the Queen of Scots 
and her consequent release was to be one condition, 
the recognition of the King of Navarre as heir presump- 
tive in France was to be another. 

There was much to be said in favour of such a policy, 
especially when the alternative was a gigantic convul- 
sion of which no one could foresee the end. Gould 
Mary Stuart and James be depended on, no prudent 
sovereign would jn-efer the chances of the sword. The 
French Court itself undertook to become responsible 
for the Queen of Scots, and the state of Scotland was 
less unlavourahlo than it might have seemed. The 
Earl of Arran, by whom the King was now controlled, 
was a hard, cleai'-headed, and - entirely tuiscrupulous 
villain, to whom creeds appeared fools’ jdaytliiugs, and 
lower and wealth the only concern of a reasonable 
aian. His title and his estates depended on the exclu- 
sion of the Hamiltons, and the Hamiltons had deserved 
too well of tlie Catliolic cause to be left dispossessed of 
their patrimony in the event of a religions revolution. 
On the capture of Govvrie and the flight of the lords to 
England, Arran had made advances, therefore, to Lord 
Hunsdon at Berwick, in the spirit of Mauvissidre's pro- 


poRals to Elizabeth. It was liintod that if tlini'e was 
lo h(? ii !j;cineral reconciliation, tlie Earls of Arioua and 
Mar niiglit be allowed to return, sn))posing the (^ueen 
of Scots would intercede for them, The settlement of 
Scotland, on the English ejascopal jiattern, was held 
out as a further tcin]itation, and it was through t);ese 
considerations that Gowrie had been sacrificed, and the 
resolution had been ultimately arrived at to abstain 
fi'om interfercnco by arms. 

Spain was hopelessly slow — Throgmorton had con- 
fessed — discovery and disappointment had clung like 
a shadow to every plot in which Philip had borne a 
part, Mary Stuart, afraid of what might follotv to her- 
self, wore Elizabeth to be forced finally into open war, 
had written to Mauvissiere, expressing sympathy with 
the policy which he advocated. She consented eagerly 
to his proposed mission ; she empowered him to assure 
Elizabeth, on her word of honour as a princess, that if 
the treaty were renewed and completed, she would 
compel lier son into compliance.^ She called God, to 
witness, in a letter to the Queen, tfiat if the English 
succession wore secured to, James, she would lierself 
remain for the rest of lier life in retirement. To ac- 
cept these advances would gratify France, rivet afresh 
tlie Anglo-French alliance, and, without war or ex- 
penditure of money, throw' a diplomatic shelter over 
the .Lotv Countries, and secure England from all dan- 
ger of invasion on the northern border. Mauvissicire 
assured Eli'/.abetli that his master’s wish “ was to com- 
pound matters in Scotland in a reasonable course,’’ 
to persuade the Queen of Scots “ to give counsel to lier 
son to ber . Majesty’s best liking,” “to unite tbe crowns 

^ The QilBcn of Scots to Mauvi3si6re, March 21-31, 1581; Liibaiioff, 
Vol V. : ■ ■ , 
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,')f England, Scotland, and lU'ance, in good perfect 
fricndsliip and amity.’ ^ ^ 

Elizabeth trusted these lair word-s only so far as slie 
knew thuni to ropi’esunt lier brother of France’s inter- 
ests. Mativd.ssicre, on the otlier hand, trusted Eliza- 
beth not a jot further: an experience of twenty-five 
years had taught him, he distinctly said, that the Eng- 
lish Queen would ])roniise anything, and was atterly 
indifferent to the performance of what she promised. 
Could slie be assured otherwise of Scotland, she would 
care for no power in Christendom.® 

But Elizabeth could not afford to quarrel with Fi’ance, 
and Catherine and Henry were equally concerned in 
preventing a revolution which would make over Eng- 
land and Scotland to Guise and Philip. Permission, 
therefore, was given to Maiivissiere to go down and 
do his best in Scotland ; the treaty, which had become 
almost a jest, was reopened with Mary Stuart, and the 
Queen of England appeared once more in the position 
of a suitor to her prisoner. 

So abrupt a change of attitude could hardly be exe- 
cuted without ungracefulness. The Paris conspirators 
had avowedly calculated on the support of Lord 
Shrewsbury: he was expected if not to join the insur- 
rection, which was to break out xm Guise’s landing, at 
least to secure the safety of his charge ; and in the 
short interval, when a Ixdd com-so was half resolved on, 
tlie removal of the Queen of Scots into tlie custody of 
some firmer per.son, had been part of the general 
scheme. Elizabeth horsolf had informed Shi-ewsbnry 
of Throgmorton’s confessions, and of the double part 

1 Points contftincit in the French Atnbassatlor’s letter of Miiy IS -23. 
iiSS.Smllnn<). 

“ Mauvissihre to the ICing, April 20-May 6: Teulet, Vol. HI* 
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whicli ,slie lisifl ascertained that the Queen of Scots had 
been |iliiying.^ She had sent the Queen of Scots a 
threatening message, tliat she must ahaiidon conspira- 
cies if she ever lioped for favour. Sir Ralpli Sadler had 
been selected as lier future keeper, and on the 26t:h of 
March a commission had been issued to Sadler and Sir 
Henrj Neville to take charge of her peitson, to carry 
her to Melbourne Castle in Derbysliiro, to allow no 
oxeuseSj and to use force if she refused to move.^ 

The order had been suspended till the intended 
“ practice ” in Scotland should be executed, and on the 
confederates’ failure, had been abandoned with the 
policy to which it belonged. A M. Mason came Over 
from France in April to see the Queen of Scots on 
business connected with her dowry. The news of 
Angus’s and Mar’s fliglit had just reached London, 
but was perhaps still unknown at Sheffield. Tlie occa- 
sion was used to send down Wade as Mason’s escort, 
with orders to reopen negotiations for the ti’eaty with 
as much dignity as circumstances would allow. 

It was no very easy task. Tiiey arrived at Sheffield 
on the 23rd of April, ^ and the next day were 
introdneed to the lady. As was hoped, she 
had heard nothing recently from Scotland. She began 
to talk to Mason in French. She knew that Shrews- 
bury was ignorant of it, and, trusting that the rest 
were in the same condition, said something imprudent. 
Wade .struck into the conversation in a way that 
shewed his ea.sy lamiliarity with the language. He 
irritated her by doing so, and she exploded into one 

1 Kfeabeth. to tile Earl of SUccwsbuvy, Marcli8-18: il/S,S'. Mury QnecJ* 
of Scuts. , . , . 

CommiMiioii to Sudler and Neville, Marcli 26-A.pvil 5: ilfS. Ibid. 

* AIiiv 3. 
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of lit'r iwssions. She asked after her son, observing, 
satirically, that she had no other means of heaving 
.vliether he was alive or dead. She was eloqnentiv 
])atlietio about Prance. Then turning upon Wade, 
she said that she had huinhled herself before Elizabeth 
into the very dirt, and had been cheated after all of 
her reward. 

“I told her,” said Wade, “ liej son’s conduct was 
the cause, and it appeared that she liad sought to 
amuse her Majesty with the treaty to give her son 
time to work that alteration : it was time for her 
Majesty to break off when the foundation failed.” 

Quoting the words once written with a diamond by 
Elizabeth on a window, when imprisoned by her sister, 

“ Much suspected by me, 

But nothing proved can be,” 

sne ran fiercely over the story of her wrongs, “ using 
bitter speeches of her misery,” 

Wade replied that her treatment was regarded 
abroad “ as one of the rarest examples of singular mercy 
and good inclination that was ever beard of, considering 
tlie provocation her Ma.jesty had received.” 

She flamed out at the word mercy. She said she 
was an absolute Prince as much as her Majesty. She 
was no inferior of hers. She had been a Queen from 
her cradle, and had been afterwards “ Queen of P’rance, 
the greatest I'ealm in Christendom.” Mercy was for 
sulijcets ; for her there had been nothing but extremity. 

“ All this vais said with extreme choler.” She 
coohul iifterward.s and became quieter, but there were 
three things slie .said wliieb she would die a thousand 
deaths rather than allow to be sacrificed — her honour, 
her interest in the English succession, and her child. 

Her Majesty, Wade answered, had taken care of 


England would never accept her as Queen without 
her Majesty’s consent. She was deceiving hcrsolf if 
siitt expected support from France. He had himself 
lienrd Mauvissiin’e say that “Franco would spend forty 
million crowns before she or her son should reign in 
England.” After her double dealing witli. S])ain, it 
was but too likely that this might be true. She began 
again “ to moan her grief and her woful estate.!’ She 
complained of her friends’ neglect of her, of her ini-, 
prisonment and misery. She was younger in years, 
she said, than the Queen of England, but suffering had 
made ijei' older. to, look at, “God would avenge her 
enemies and those that were the authors of her over- 
throw, whom she stuck not to curse.” 

When the torrent of eloquence began to slacken, 
Wade reminded her of certain things which she had 
forgotten — intrigues, practices, and conspiracies. 

She said that the Queen had never trusted her, and 
could not justly blame her. She did not deny that 
she had begged her friends to exert tliemselves for her, 
but she had meant innocently, and df tliey had done 
wrong, the fault was theirs. 

Wade spoke of proofs. She said, angrily, that “he 
was not of ciilling to reason with her.” He answered 
that he was not of calling either to hear his own mis- 
tress hrand fault with. There were few princes in 
Christendom who would not have made sliorter work 
with her ; and if she would seriously consider what she 
had done, she would rather wonder that the Queen 
had consented to treat with her at all. 

So the argument ran on, Wade being intentionally 
harsh, to prepare for concessions afterwards. At 
length her anger died away into pleading and tender- 
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ness. SliG sang tlie song which she had sung before 
to Manvissifire. If the Queen wonld but trust her, 
she said, she sliould never find her confidence ini.s- 
pliiced. Anything which lier sister wished .she was 
ready to do ; tlie first and last desire of her heart wa.s 
to please her.^ 

Could the Queen of Scots, when she lesirnt what 
could not long be conce.aled from her, have bridled her 
temper, and been prudent and moderate, she might 
possibly £it this particular crisis have really recovered 
her freedoni. At no rime Nyere so many circumstances 
in her favour, It was trae that the continuance of 
the pressure >yhich France wms exerting in her behalf 
was contingent on her separating herself from Spain ; 
pnd to break with Spain was to break with the whole 
party of revolt and revolution. Yet it Would have 
been lier best chance. Spain clearly would not risk 
U war in her interest with France and England com- 
bined, and could liai’dly be tempted into a quarrel 
with England single-handed. Guise’s enterprise hung 
fire through the jealousies tyhicdi split up the party; 
aiid could she have parted with her passionate desire 
for revenge, she might have either taken the benefit 
of a treaty in which England, France, and Scotland 
would have been held together on terms of compromise ; 
or else, wiilch wonld have equally served her purpose, 
she would have broken tip tlie Anglo-French alliance. 

But Mary Stuart, notwithstanding her affected plaiu- 
liveness, was proud and fierce as when she stood with 
Bothwcll on the bills of Musselburgh. The one ah- 
sorbiug hope of her life was to see those who had 
humbled her rolling, all of them, in the dust at lier 

t Mr. Wiido’s iiiirinfivc of what passed at Sheffield, April 25-Maj’ Si 
MSS. Mary Queen of Seals. 
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feet. The least gleam of success she construed into a 
tni'ii of the tide ; and the news of the defeat and flight 
of the confederates, and the execution of Gowrie, scat- 
tered lier despondency and filled her with dreanns of 
coining trinrnjih. Walsingham was distinctly of opinion 
that if slie would adhere to what she had said to Wade, 
her offer ouglit to be tried. “ The impediment,” he 
said, “ grew principally through a jealovts conceit that 
either of the two Princesses had of the other, which 
cotild hardly be removed.”^ But alarm had so far 
supemeded tlie “jealous conceit,” that Elizabeth had 
yielded to necessity. When Wade returned with an 
account of his conversation, she hroiiglit herself to 
write a courteous letter to the Queen of Scots, and 
Secretary Beale was once more sent down to Sheffield 
to take np again tlic dropped threads of the treaty of 
the past year. He was empowered to tell her that if 
her son, at her intercession, would I'ecall Angus and 
Mar, would pardon Lindsay, and proclaim a general 
amnesty, if she would herself relincpiish her intrigues 
and forbid the Archbishop of Glasgow to prosecute 
further the conspiracy at Paris, Sir Walter Mildmay 
would resume his place on the commission, and an 
arrangement should he concluded with her without 
further delay. If the Queen of Scots said that the 
lords, by their late rebellion, had placed themselves 
beyond the pale of foi-giveness, Roale was instructed to 
tell her tliat the lords had many frioiuLs in England, that 
thev had meant no ill, and that if .she refused,- “incon- 
venience would grow,” and such an offer would never 
he made to her again. Her transactions with the 
Duke of Guise for the invasion of England had been 
1 Wnliiinglmm to Sadlor, October 17 - 27 , 1581 : MSS. Mary Quern of' 


discovered, and a Jiarder course would be taken with 
her.^ 

Wade liad left her tender and compliant. When 
Beale arrived, tlie mood had changed. Her son was 
now absolute ; her enemies were dispersed, the Queen 
of England dismayed. She understood now the cause 
of the late advances to her and was proportionately 
resentful. Gui.se, she fondly thought, would soon be 
over, and there vvas no occasion for her to humiliate 
herself. She stood upon “ very proud terms ; ” she 
refused to promise to control the diplomacy of her 
re])i'esentatives abroad. If she was to interfere for the 
pardon of the lords, she said it should be when she 
was free, and not otherwise. She required ampler 
conditions than those which .she had accepted in the 
past ; above all, she required to be allorved, , if she 
wished it, to leave England. She said that Sir Walter 
Miklmay, if he came to Sheffield, must bring powers 
to conclude the treaty, or she would not discuss it with 
him ; and unless it was concluded immediately, she 
would regard her concessions as withdrawn.*® 

“ With all the cunning that we have,” wi'ote Beale 
privately, “ we cannot bring this lady to make any 
absolute promise for the performance of her offeivs, 
unless slie may be assured of the accomplishment of 
tlie treaty. Since the last break off she is more cir- 
cumspect how .she entangle herself. She seems mar- 
vellous glad of the late success in Scotland, and espe- 
cially that her son had a heart to go into the field 
liini.self, Slie will deal for Angus and Mar, but she 
•seiMiis to retain anotlier mind towards Gowrie and 
Limi.sav upon the ancient quarrel of Locldeven.”® 

1 Klizaliolli to .Seeretarv Benie, Mav 4-14: MSS. Mtmj Qitmi of Smtt 

« Same to the same, May 17-27: MS. IbiU. 


Elizabeth might as -vvcll have abdicated as have 
yielded to such terms so demanded. She 
sent a cold intimation to Lord Shrewsbury 
that the treaty was at an end, and that Beale might 
leave Sheffield.^ But she was extremely troublcid — 
troubled especially about the noblemen who had taken 
refuge in England, and whose restorati(ni she had hoped 
to effect through the Queen of Scots’ mediation. 
Mauvisfiiere was to have been the bearer of her inter- 
cession, and since it could not be obtained, his mission 
was abandoned. Lord Livingston came up from Scot- 
land to demand their surrender as traitors. Elizabeth 
was unable to give them np, hut she was afraid to 
assist or countenance them. She treated them as she 
had treated Murray nineteen years before, whom she 
equally employed and deserted ; and 'Walsingham nat- 
urally feared that the lords, being left to starve, would 
make terms witli James, purchase their pardon at the 
price of deserting for ever the ungrateful English cause, 
and leave Elizabeth without a friend in the only coun- 
try where friends were absolutely indispensable to 
her.^ 

The prudence or imprudence of Elizabeth, and the 
chances of success to tlie Queen of Scots in the attitude 
which she had dared to resume, turned more and more 
on the character of her boy, wlio sate on the throne of 

' 'RliznlieUi to Shrewsbury, May 24-Junc 3; MfiS. Mary Queen of Seals. 

3 “The intei)(leil journey of the I’reneh AmbaRsmior into Seotlnnd is 
now broken off, for that the Queen of Scots stands upon very proud terms, 
lefusing to rnediata the restitution of tho distressed uobiomen unless her 
Majesty will grunt her liberty and ratify the treaty betweim the Karl of 
Shrewsbury, Sir Walter Mihimay, Mr. Beale, and her. So that now I de 
not sec what moans her Majesty can use to procure their relief, hut feat 
greatly Ihoy will lie Icit to seek their own pence, which eaiiuot but breed 
to 118 a war. This, ! prey you, reserve to yourself, for we may alter mu 
purpose.” — Wnlsiiighain to Davison, May fiO-l’O: MSS. Scoilonii. 
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Si’dtlniid, and wlio, young as he was, already exerted 
a personal influence on the politics of his country, 
which, as parlies were balanced, was likely to turn the 
scale. Ill the hands of the different factions who had 
Hncces-slvely been his masters, he had shewn a idiancy 
inevitable from his circumstances. Yet he had evi- 
dently a purpose of Ins own, which was visible through 
all his changes, and while the ministers of the Kirk 
had found him always as hostile to them as his mother 
had been, yet neither his mother nor the Jesuits had 
found him as docile as they had hoped and looked for. 
He had written to the Pope, but he had not been con- 
verted. I-Ie had sheivn himself entirely willing to 
please Mary Stuart hy the execution of the lords who 
had been the instruments of her overthrow ; but he 
had shewn no great desire to see lier again in Scotland, 
or to share his power with her, or even to acknowledge 
that he held his crown by lier will and pleasure. He 
had been, no doubt, influenced greatly by Lennox and 
Arran ; but he had opinions which, as he grew older, 
became Wore decided, and it now becomes impor- 
tant to look more closely at him, and to examine in 
detail the figure of the youth who was to play so large 
a part in the history of Great Britain. The materials 
are fortunately provided in a singular and minute 
at'couut of him, which was fiirnished to his, mother by 
an acute and observing Frenchman. 

Gn the death of the Cardinal of Lorraine, the Gar- 
dinars secretary, M. Nau, jiassed into the service of 
Mary Stuart, and while M. Nau resided witli her at 
Slieflicld, and thenceforward managed her correspond- 
ence, his brother, M. Fontenay, became one of lier 
many agents abroad, and passed his time carrying her 
messages, and advocating her cause in Rome, Paris, 
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and Madi’id. He, too, occasionally visited lier at Shef- 
field, anfl when the last defeat' of the lords gave her 
back her spirits and lier energy', she .sent M. Fontonay 
through France to Scotland to see her son, to urge the 
execution of Lindsay and the Abbot of Dmiferinline, 
to arrange a common course of action, and bring him 
above all to consent to the long-talked-of association. 

M. Fontenay’s letters from the Scotch Court are 
long and complicated, hut they bring the scene and the 
actors in it upon the stage with a completeness which 
leave.s nothing to be desired.^ “ The King,” wrote 
M. Fontenay to his brother — and James liimself 
■ stands before us as we read — “ is for his age 

astattaig, j-eniarkablc princes that ever 

lived. He has the three jiarts of the mind in perfec- 
tion.® Pie apprehends readily, he judges maturely, he 
concludes witli reason. His memory is full and reten- 
tive. His questions are quick and piercing, and his 
answers solid. Whatever ho the subject of conversa- 
tion, be it religion or anything else, he maintains the 
view which appears to him to be true and just. In 
religious argument I have knowm him establish a point 
against adversaries who in the main agree with him, 
and I venture to say that in languages, sciences, arid 
affairs of state, he has more lofirning than any man in 
Scotland. . In sliortj he is wonderfully clever, and for 
tlie rest, he is full of honourable ambition, and lias an 
excellent opinion of himself. Owing to the terrorism 
under which he lias been brought up, be is timid with 
the great lords, and seldom ventures to contradict them. 
Yet his especial anxiety is to be thought liardy, and a 

1 Tlieso ktlei’8 fell into the himda of Elizalietli niv the seizure of tlio 
Queen of .Scots’ iiapoi-s at Chavtley, and were deciphered by Walsiiiglmiti’s 
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iiiiin of courage. He has so good a will that nothing 
is too laborious for him. Hearing lately that the Laird 
of Dun ^ Jiad passed two day.s and two nights without 
sleei), he passed three ; hut if he once finds him.self 
beaten in such exercises, he abhors them ever after. 
He dislikes dances and music, and amorous talk, and 
curiosity of dress, and courtly trivialities.^ He has an 
especial detestation for ear-rings.^ From want of in- 
struction, his manners are rough and uncouth. He 
speaks, eats, dresses, and plays like a boor, and he i,s 
no better in the company of women. He is never still 
for a moment, but walks perpetually up and down the 
room, and his gait is sprawling and awkward. His 
voice is loud, and his words sententious. He prefers 
hunting to all other amusements, and will be si.x 
hours togetlier on horseback, galloping, over hill and 
dale. . . . His body is feeble, yet he is not delicate ; 
in a woi’d, he is an old young raan.^ Three unfavour- 
able points only I observe in him. He does not under- 
stand his own insignificance. He is prodigiously con- 
ceited, and he underrates other princes. Ho irritates 
his subjects by indiscreet and violent attachments. 
He is idle and careless, too easy, and too much given 
to pleasure, particnlarly to tlie chase, leaving his affairs 
to be managed by Ari’an, Montrose, and his secretary. 
Excuses, I know, must be made for so young a man ; 
but it is to he Feared that the habit may grow upon 
liiin. I once liiiited something of this kind to him. 
lie told me that whatever he seemed, he was aware 


1 Sir .Tohii Ev.skiiie. 

2 Migimnllsra dn eour.” 

“ Tlion cominR into lasliion with French courtiers. Henrv HI. wora 
i.irgo iiomliints of pearls, ami they in,ay be seen in the early pictures of 
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of avcrjtliing of eorseqiieiice tliat was going on. Ho 
could iilfoi-d to spend time in hunting, for that: when 
he attended to business he could do more in an hour 
tlian others could do in a day. He could listen to one 
man, talk to another, and observe a third. Sometimes 
he could do five tilings at once. The lords could attempt 
nothing without his knowledge. He had his s])ic’s at 
their chamber-doors evening and morning, who brought 
liirn word of all that they were about. He said he was 
Ills mother’s son in many ways. His body was weak^ 
and he conld hot long work consecutively, but when he 
did work he was worth any othei’ six men put together. 
He had sometimes tried to force himself, and had con- 
tinued at Ids desk without interruption for a week, but 
he was always ill after it. In fact he said he was like 
a Spanish gennet, which could run one course well, but 
could not hold out. This was the very expression which 
lie tised.”^ 

The personal portrait was di-awn for Nan. The 
political and spiritual account was given to Mary 
Stuart, aud was far less favourable. It was unneces- 
sary, Fontenay told her, to urge her son to severity 
against the ministers of the Kirk, for he was himself 
sufficiently bent on their destruction ; ^ “ indeed, he 
had jn’ornised to hang one or two of them as an exam- 
ple to the rest.” 

“ But I fear,” Fontenay continued, “ that your son 
may constitute himself head of the Ghurcli. He is 
neither Lutheran nor Calvinist, but in many points 
inucli nearer to us. He thinks, for instance, that 
faith is dead without works, that there is no predesti- 
nation, and so forth. But he holds a false opinion, 

i Foivfenay to JTnu, AuKust S~1S, ISSt: ilfSS. Mar;/ Queen uf Scots. 

^ “ Oiir il eat do soymesmes nssez prepiird a lent rtiino.” 
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tliongli it can be turned to the advantage of Catholics 
— that fiiith in God alone ia sufficient to sav'c a man, 
let him belong to wliat religion he mayd As to the 
Pope, he abhors him,® and will not hear his name nieir- 
tioned. His mind is .filled with a thousand villanies 
about popes, and monks, and priests.” ^ This last 
sentence throws a curious light on James’s letter to 
the “ abhorred ” Pontiff. With the Duke of Guise 
also lie had not been entirely sincere. So far as con- 
cerned Lindsay and the Abbot of Dunfermline, his 
replies were entirely satisfactory.^ But JTon- 
tenay had been instructed also to make ar- 
rangemeiits for the coining over of the Duke ; and he 
found, to his surprise, that while James was most uii 
willing that the Duke should go to England witlioufc 
his participation, lie was not particularly anxious to see 
his cousin in Scotland. He was afraid of Spain. He 
was afraid of the Pope. He objected to foreign troops ; 
preferring, if the invasion w'ere to take place, that only 
Scots should be employed upon it. If Guise conquered 
England he feared he might be inclined to keep it, or 
else Philip might be inclined to keep it. It could not 
be for his sake, he said, that Ins mother had been con- 
spiring tvith these people, for she had been busy at it 
for fifteen years. It was that she herself might recover 
her liberty, and possibly the Scotch crown. Moreover, 
the secret was out — the King of Erance objected. The 

1 "11 tient lino Tiiiilse opininn, qui toulofois cst prafitaWo aux Catho- 
liqiiofl. C’Vst quo la scule foy eu Dicu suflist pour aauver riiomme e« 
quelquu religion quo ee soyt.” 

“ Quant nil I’lipo, il rabliorre estremement." 

® Ifontenay to the Qneen of Scots, August 8-15: AfSS. Mavu Queen of 
Scots. 

* “Qiiaiit mix Iiistiiictioiia scerntea, le Hoy mo promit co quo ciisuit, 
pour le preniicr iii licle la inort do Myloitl Lindsay et do I’AbW de Duu- 
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Quuei) of England had received notice, and was on lier 
guard. All that Fontenay could gather from him was 
tliat lie would not renounce the scheme entirely. He 
would keep it as a second string to his how, in case the 
Queen of England would not come to terms with him. 
He professed to wish well to his mother, hut his tone 
was cold. Fontenay observed that he asked few ques- 
tions about her, shewed no curiosity about her health, 
her treatment, or her occupations. 

On the third point of importance that was spoken of, 
the association in the tin-one, he was equally unsatisfac- 
tory. Mary Stuart had not been easy about him. She 
knew that at one time he had been ready to sacrifice 
her if he could obtain his own recognition. She had 
hoped better things since the late revolution, hut she 
was not certain, and she had charged Fontenay, if he 
trifled, to threaten him with her curse. He tried to 
evade the question when Fontenay brought it before 
him. He went off upon the detestation which he had 
felt always for those who had ill-used her, especially for 
Knox and Buchanan. When Fontenay indicated what 
might be in store for him, he trembled and was evi- 
dently frightened. Pie promised to pass the Associa- 
tion Act ; but Fontenay’s impression was that, so long 
as Arran and his infamous wife were in favour, it could 
never be. Both the Earl and Countess were clever, 
subtle, avaricious, ambitious persons, extremely adroit, 
untroubled with scruples, and utterly op[)osed to Mary 
Stuart’s restoration in any form or sliape. 

A fourth i)oint was inamage. .fames had promised 
to let his mother choose his bride for him, and lie gave 
fresh assurances to the same purpose. Yet Fontenay 
learnt that he was actually speculating on a marriage 
with Elizabeth, as his surest road to the English 
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ci'ovvii.^ She was old and would soon die, and he 
would then be his own master. Or, again, there was 
another ])lan, that he should many Elizabeth’s cousin, 
Ijord Huuadon's daughter, witli a condition of being 
declared next heir in England; Lady Arran pointedly- 
telling Fontenay that the King need not wait for his 
mother’s death, and had but to separate; his cause 
from hers to obtain a declaration in his favour innne- 
dlately. 

Once more Maiy Stuart had desired that James 
■would present a formal demand to Elizabeth for her 
release. Tlius much, at least, she had a right to ex- 
pect from him, and again Ins professions were most 
warm. But the same subtle influence was at work to 
persuade him that so long us her life was in no danger 
— “for that would touch his honour ” — it rvould be 
niore convenient “that .she should remain in captivity 
some years longer.” If she was free, she would dis- 
turb Scotland, and perhaps take the crown from him; 
perhaps, also, “ she might marry again, being still of an 
age to bear children.” 

Coming to him as this information did from Sir 
Robert Melville and other of the Queen of Scots’ best 
friends, Fontenay had not been able to discredit it ; 
he had, therefore, asked James, frankly, how much of 
it was true ; wlietlier it was possible tliat he meant, 
after all, to forsake bis mother, and sell himself to the 
false IUnglishwomaii, James had given him a sharp 
answer, saying he -^vonld take good care of his mother 
but bidding Fontenay be less eurious in matters which 

1 " Miiiliime, non ccsto lionneste response, Sir U. Melville ct [inl- 

Ires conseillers (I’Estaf, m’oiit asscni-e qii’il fafet traicter par (Jray son niur- 
riajfe avee liv lloyno il'AnKletevro. I.c Gointe d’ Arran liiy ayaiil pvrsuiuU' 
de le f’aiic s'il se vnilt asseiner la eouronne d'Aiigleterre.’’ —Fontenay 1< 
the Qiioeii of Scots, August 5-15: MSS. Mary Qmm af SdM. 
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did not concern him. It was equivalent to a coi.tbs- 
sion. Fontenay discovered that an intrigue of some 
kind witli England was undoubtedly going forward. 
The King, it was likely, really would marry Elizabeth 
if she would have - him, and, at any rate, had a most 
dangeron.s inclination towards an alliance with her. 
He jn’etemlcd tliat he was deceiving her. But he had 
recently entertained Davison, the Eng-lish Amba.ssador, 
at a banquet in Edinburgh Castle ; and Fontenay, who 
was present, told Mary Stuart he had seen noblemen, 
pretending to be her friends, contending for the honour 
of kissing the Englishman’s hands. He said he looked 
at James, aitd Janies had blushed and turned pale.^ 
Nor was Arran tlie King’s only dangerous adviser. 
The young, treacherous, and accoraplisliod Master of 
Gray had been for some time stealing his ivay into 
Scotch diplomacy. He had been in Paris with Guise, 
and had shared the secrets of the great conspiracy. 
Like Arran, lie had, professed to be devoted to the 
Queen of Scots. He had once proposed to lead a party 
of horse to Sheffield, cut her ont, and carry her off; but, 
like Arran, he hated her at heart, wished her to re- 
main for ever a prisoner, aiid was in favour of a recon- 
ciliation with Elizabeth. Gray ivas a politician of the 
school of Maitland of Lethington, to whom “God” 
was “a bogle of the nursery;” and his theory was a 
bad copy of the tyrannous typo of Anglicanism, the 
destruction of the Kirk and the establishment of 
episcopacy, with the King for head of the Gluirch — 
Protestantism overtiirown and a decent State system 

1 “ Je yoyois toHS los Seigneurs, tant 1‘incoiistnnce de co moiuie est 
gmnde, coiirlr 4 1'envie I’lm du I’autve pour biiiser los mains do co voiiora- 
blo Aiigloys et h ie cai’caaer cn presence dii lioy, qul rougisaoit et psllis-soit, 
mBvoyant,ma lace Iny preaenfant eoniinuolmcnt I’idiSo do vostro Miu'estd.” 
— fontenay tt la Koyne d’JEscosae, >-15 Aaftt; MSH, Mart/ Queen uf ,!oq(& 
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erected on its ruins with a contemptuous infidelity at 
the root. 

^ “Money and preferment,” wrote Fontenay, “are 
the only Sirens which charm the lords of Scotland. 
To preach to them of duty to their Prince, of honour, 
justice, -virtue, noble actions, the memory of an illus- 
trious life which they should bequeatli to their posterity, 
they count the merest folly. They can discoiir.se of 
these things like the best of, the philosophers, but in 
their deeds they arh like the Athenians, -who know 
what is good bnt will not do it. To our sorrow, they 
will not look beyond the point of their shoes. They 
care nothing for the future and less for the past.” 

There was but one way, M. Fontenay sadly con- 
cluded, in which his mistress could recover the devo- 
tion of the Scottish nation. She must buy it. Every 
one was poor, every one was extravagant, and every 
one was corrupt. The King himself was so impover- 
ished, that though he had bnt a handful of servants, 
he could neither pay nor feed them. He was deep in 
debt, and lived by borrowing, yet he was so thought- 
less, that if his Fi-ench cousins sent him money he 
gave it or flung it away.^ 

For the first time in the.si. letters Mary Stuart was 
presented with an authentic uicturo .of her son. She 
had dreamt of him, through the weary years of her 
imprisoumeut, as her coming champion and avenger. 
She had slaved, she had intrigued, she had brought 
her kinsmen in France to espouse his cause, llis 
image had been the one bright spot in the gloomy 
circle of her thoughts, and this was the end. Here he 
stood before her drawn by no enemy’s pen, but by the 

1 fontonay !i I.-i Reyiie d’Escoase, 5-15 Aoftti MSS. Marg Cluec7; aj 
Scola. 
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hand of her own devoted servant^ coarse, ugly, vulgar, 
uncouth, inflated with vanity and selfishness, and care- 
less w'hether she Kved or died. It must have been a 
teri'ible moment, perhaps the w'orst that she had ever 
k'nowii in all her miserable life. He had gratified her 
revenge, for in doing so he gratified himself In all 
else he threatened to be the most dangerous obstacle 
which had yet risen in her path. The only hold that 
she possessed upon him was through his feai’s. He was 
craven at heart, he dreaded her malediction,^ and he 
knew tlvat she would not spare him. 

1 “ II ost fort oraintive de la midodiction do Dion et do vostro Majostd,” 
— M. Foptonay i, h Reyno d’Escosse, 6-16 Aodt: MSS. Mary Queen of 
Booii. 
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FROUDE'S 


History of England. 


CRITICAL NOTICES. 

“They arc a worthy continuation of a history which will hold a high place in English 
Hteraiure, Mr. Froudc Iwlongs to the school of’Carlyle, hut he is not^an mutator of that 
great writer. He equals him in industry and profound study, but he is calmer and more 
natural in hia tone, more thoughtful in his remarks on events, more unaffected in his narra- 
tive, and more simple and Ufe-Iike in his portraits. . In the main, he Is a pictorial historian, 
and his skill in description ^nd fulness of knowledge make his work abound |u scenes and 
passages that are almost new to ihe general reader. \Vc fclose his pages with unfeigned 
regret, and we hid him good speed in his noble mission of exploring the sources of English 
histoi7 in one, of its mo.se remarkable periods.”-^Britl8h Quarterly Review. 

“The claims of the author to a high standing among English historians, are already 
fully conceded. His researches have been indc^endeiit and original, and although some 
may except to some of his couclusums, especially in regard to the character of Henry VUI., 
it will be admitted that he has struck out new lights for the belter and fuller reading of the 
period which he has underta^n to unfold, and fundshed ^ampler materials for the forma 

perspicacious, honest, and iinpnriliil* historian. The edition of Scribiier'& Co. will fulfill 
the wishes of the moat fastidious, and is accordingly recommended, without hesitation, for 
its typograpiucal excellence.*' — Philadelphia Presbyterian. 

“The style Is excellent ; sound, honest, forcible, singularly perspicuous Engimh • at 
times, with a sort of ptoturesque simplicity, pictures dashed off with only a few touches, but 

perfectly alive We have never to read a pa.ssnge twice. .... We see 

»he course of events day by day, not only the more serious and important communications, 
but the gossip of the hour. ... If truth and vivid reality be the perfection of history* 
much i.s to be said in favor of this mode of composition.” — London Quarterly. 


“The ease and spirit, the gentleness and force, the grace and energy^ the descriptive ana 
passionate power, the unstudied ease, and the consummate art of boui imagery and diction 
which djstinguish this remarkable writer, will soon make a place for him among the most 
interesting and distinguished of those who have attempted to write any portion of the won- 
derful history of England. Those who have not re.'id anyof these volumes can scarcely 
appreciate, without the trial, how rich a treat is in store for them.’* — N. Y. Times. 


FROUDE’S 

SHORT STUDIES OH GREAT SUBJECTS, 

CRITICAL NOTICES. 

“ Mr, Froude’s book consists of several lectures, criricisms, and articles, prtiduced before 
and after the writer liad established his claim to rank among the greatest of modern hisw- 
riaus.^ . ^ touch “P®*' ^ of subie^ and show how tlioughtfullsj their author had 

the ' Plnlo.sophy of .Spinoza,’ are pearls of great price.” — Philadelphia Press. 

“‘Short Studies on Great Subjects,’ by James Anthony Froude, is the title of a series 
of the niinor wming-s of the popular Eng^h hi.storian, who xs so bold and original a tliinket 

die intellectual progress of the age.”— N. Y. Evening Post. 

or all P/ ike above mlmnes seat, ^re^id, on receipt of the price bp ih, 
r: sUihere, 
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